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“ What is that cheering in camp ? ” he asked of a member of his Staff. 

“Distinguished-looking civilian, Sir,” replied the Officer, “just come up by the new Laing’s Nek route. 
Gett ng a great reception frdm the men.” 


“ Pass properly signed 1 ” asked the Chief. 

“ Seems to have got through without one. Sir. Just showed his card, and came straight on.” 

“ And what was the name that had this magic power ? ” ^ _ 

“ Well, Sir, if I may venture to say so, there can only be one answer to that question.” ' 

“ Mr. Punch *? ” cried the Chief, in a flash of incredulous illumination. 

“ The same. Sir,” replied the Officer; “and he begs the honour of a short audience.” 

Then say that I am at his immediate service,” replied the Chief ; “ and we must arrange to postpone the battle 
for a bit.” 

^ ^ 

“ And how goes the world at home ? ” said the Greatest Little Soldier to the Greatest Little Civilian, after a 
warm exchange of greetings. 

“ My Lord,” 'replied Mr, Punch, “ the country is rather more obliged to you than I can ever remember its being 
to anybody in my time. But no doubt you have heard of the relief of London. Well, the shouting is off just now, 
and the bunting has gone to the cleaners to get ready for your home-coming. Meanwhile, we await the finishing strokes 
with perfect patience ; tempered, perhaps, by a paltry prejudice in favour of seeing a few guns captured ; merely as 
mementoes, of course. But you yourself, my Lord, must have noticed the curious secretiveness of the Boer nature 
in regard to this class of portable bric-a-brac. However, the best of human systems cannot command perfect success, as 
they say at the War Office And the mention of that Institution reminds me that the country, which is not in a mood 
for forgetting, looks to you and your Chief of Staff for a few home truths in a certain quarter on your return. Apart 
from the immediate fruits of victory, your splendid work and the generous sacrifice of England’s best blood will not 
have been without their reward if we take to heart the lesson we have learned against the future’s needs. You have 
saved us, my Lord, in a tight comer ; it must, and shall, be the business of those at home to whom the nation entrusts 
her destinies to invent a better system, which shall have no use for tight comers at all.” 

At this juncture the eloquence of the Distinguished Civilian was interrupted by an A.D.C., who approached and 

saluted. 

“ Commando of two thousand. Sir, just brought in under guard.” 

“ Who took them ? ” asked the Chief. 
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« Sergeant of tte Dablins, Sir, on outpost duty, reports that he surrounded them ^th a picket of twelve.” 

“ Gtood for the ould counthry,” replied the Chief j “ but what are the actual facts ? 

« Commandant has another story, Sir, which you might like to hear. 

‘‘ Havp him brought round,” said the Chief. . , , , i i . 

Briefly the stateLnt of the Boer leader went to show that his conamando had yielded not to physical force_ but 
to* moral T.re.4ure under the following remarkable circumstances. With their recognised aptitude for acqi^ing 
information of events in our camp almost prior to their occurrence, they had heard of the arnval of Mr. Punch and the 
fresh enthusiasm with which his presence had inspired the British trOops. His mere name had long been associated m 
^e minds of the Boers with a holy awe which did credit to their limited mteUigence And now he had appeared in the 
midst of an army already confident of ultimate triumph, and, according to rumour, h^ brought with him under cover 
of a private ambulance waggon, a species of ammunition so constructed as to render those who employed it inTOlnerable 
to atteck and to guarantee a holocaust of the enemy at every discharge. Against these conditions the Boers had 
concluded that it was not good enough to prolong the struggle, and had accordingly come m to surrender their arms. 

“ Believe me ” said the Chief when the Commandant had withdrawn under escort with a bottle of champagne 
and a brace of Hava^, “ believe me that I am delighted to accept any assistance, even from unofladal sources, which 
may tend to accelerate the conclusion of this war. 1 speak, therefore, in no spirit of petty envy when I say that I 
sincerely trust that you have not, in a moment of absent-mindedness, brought into camp any form of ammunition 
which is not permitted by the unwritten laws of international courtesy. The propriety of lyddite has been called in 
question ; but it would seem to be entirely negligeable in its effects as compared with the explosive which you are 
understood to have introduced. May I ask for a description of its character ? ” 

“ My Lord," replied the Sage, “ it would not hurt a chdd. Indeed, it is less a detonative than a kind of, food for the 
thoughtful mind if I may say so, a sort of potted charivari. I had intended it as a light delicacy for your sick and 
wounded. But I hope also that there is stuff in it to suit strong men; and I am sure that only a bad coMcience, or a 
digestion unlubricated by humour, has any need to fear its effects. You will, I hope, permit me to distribute it, with 
my best love and profoundest admiration, among your gallant troops. As a proof of good faith, each packet bears on 
its exterior the modest assertion that it is my 
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MEMS. FOR MONTHS. | 
The Merry New Year ushers 
in the sadly overdrawn account. 

The hells of Christmas pre- 
sent find a plaintive echo in the 
hells of Yuletide past. 

Children’s parties are the 
heralds of the doctors’ approach. 

A ‘‘final application,” 
promptly selected, lessens the 
husiness of the County Court. 


MEMS. FOR MONTHS. 

You can insure against fire 
hut not a Spring cleaning. 

When the hroom comes in at 
the door, the MS. flies out of 
the window. 

Tidying-up in the study is 
more costly than some kings’ 
ransoms. 

When the cook lends a hand 
to the house-maid, there is no 
place like home. 


The cloud of ‘‘Black Mon- 
day” has a silver lining in the 
quiet of Tuesday spent in peace. 

A frozen pipe warms the 
plumber’s heart. 

A cluh subscription, ‘ ‘ planked 
down,” saves a name from 
“ hoarding.” 

What is saved by electricity 
in the drawing-room, is lost by 
gas in the kitchen’s hot-plate. 

Economy and Paris can he 
secured jointly only en gargon. 


Leadenhall Maeket is a Safe Find foe a Fox when 

CoUNTEY COVEETS AEE DeAWN BlANK. 


When the dining-room is 
dismantled at South Kensington, 
there is still a cosy corner in 
Pall Mall. 

French fashions can he stu- 
died by a wife, in England, 
while her husband corrects her 
impressions from across the 
Channel. 

The home-coming, after a 
matinie at Easter, is often sug- 
gestive of the penances of Lent. 
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Q-irw’o HER STRAIGHT A 

SHE S OEETAIN TO ACCEPT TOtT, 

“Confound it ! That’s just what I’m feightened of*! 


Bee^ [^^LeUing 1 dare not, wait upon 1 
would , ). Yes, we ee coming, when — ^we can • ” ^ 





PUNCH’S ALMAN. 
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m VALENTINE ! 

A Valentine he might have sent, 

With that I should have been content ; 
The postman passes on his way, 

He does not stop, he does not stay. 
And worn with waiting I lament. 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. A little line. 

Hostess. Will yon please say grace, Mr, 

Brown? Q. What is the difference between a 

Mr. Brown (a telephone clerk). Are dunce and an angler? 
you there? I beg pardon. I mean, For A. One hates his books and the other 
what, etc. baits his hooks. 


Oh, faithless love ! when first he went, 
He vowed that nothing should prevent 
His sending to me every day 
A little line. 

My mother, with advice well meant. 
Declares it is an accident; 

That very likely business may 
Take up his time, hence this delay ; 

At last to give him I consent 
A little line. 

Q. What is the difference between a 


NEAR THE BULL’S EYE. 

Slipper. Well, all these company pro- 
moters ought to take the Hawk as their 
crest. 

Tripper. I differ with you. The Robin 
would be the more appropriate bird. 
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ON GOING OUT TO DINNER. 

Notes for a Notice.— ENTR te. 

We T7ill assrane that onr young friend is 
going out to Ms first dinner. It will not 
be necessary that he should take with him 
his card of invitation. Usual, not to say 
indispensable, in the analogous cases of 
visiting a theatre or making a railway 
journey, good society has long dispensed 
with the observance in the case of private 
dinners. 

Nor need our guest on arriving explain 
to the gentleman who opens the door 
the nature of his errand. Even, as in 
the case under consideration, if he has 
never been at the house before, it is good 
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form to walk in as if it belonged to him. 
Only it will be well to make sure of the 
number of the house at whose door he 
knocks. Extremely inconvenient conse- 
quences have arisen from failure of this 
observance. 

On entering the drawing-room, the 
guest should insist on shaking hands with 
his hostess. It has an agreeable effect to dis- 
play keen interest in the welfare and health 
of her family- But it is not necessary to 
pursue inquiry into the region of collateral 
relations. i.-, '• : 

The hostess will present him to the 
lady whom he is to take down to 
dinner. It is better not to start off at 
once, a procedure that would obviously 
lead to inconvenience. It is usual to wait 
till all^ the company are assembled. The 
host gives the signal for movement by 
' offering his arm to the principal lady 
guest. The others pairing off and follow- 
ing in close order make impossible such 
a contretefnps as that of an unscrupulous 
couple hurrying off, getting down first, 
and clearing the table of the choice 
bits. 

Seating himself at the table, our young 
friend will find a napkin, — “Servet,’' the 
wise footmn calls it, — ^folded in artistic 
form on .his plate. Sometimes it is in the 
fasMon ofanarehbishop^s crown, a boat, a 
fan, a bird"s-nest, and occasionally, though 
this is only in big houses, a four-post 
bedstead. 

Here is an opportunity for one of those 
tactful niovements to mark the accom- 
plished diner out. (Bee next course.) 


MARCH MADNESS. 

My love is like a March March hare 
Whose wits are apt to fly ; 

Her modesty is past compare. 

She is supremely shy ; 

When I approach her presence for 
To stroke her coat so warm. 

She stands on ceremony or 
Sits down upon her “ form.” 

My love is like a pet pet lamb 
(Compare the close of March), 

That has a chaperoning dam, 

And is so coy and arch ; 

But I recall when March was wild 
And wore a killing air ; 

So of my heart a wanton child 
Once stole the lion’s share. 

My love is like a young young bud 
That blows before its time ; 

One fear there is that chills her blood- 
The poet’s frosty rime ; 

If she survive that dreaded doom 
I mean to make her blest ; 

For she shall have a chance to bloom 
Upon my open chest ! 
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ON GOING OUT TO DINNER. 

Notes for a Novice.— Relev:^s. 

It would never do to thump the' table 
with the handle of your knife, and having 
thereby attracted attention to yourself, 
address your hostess in some such fashion 
as this ; Madam, I observe -with 
appreciation and pleasure the artistic con- 
formation of your serviettes. To my mind 
it is the key-note of a well-ordered ifeast. 


I. — The Airibitious Actor, 

An Actor who endeavoured to gain the 
applause of the audience hy departing from 
his anthor^s text, was dismissed from the 
theatre, took to writing comic operas, and 
ultimately became a Demon in a Panto- 
mime ! 

Moral. — WaHlis 



To begin ah ovo, as the humourist of the 
house party said when he threw a bad 
breakfast-egg at his host’s head, when I 
sit down to dinner, I always scan the forma- 
tion of the serviette. If it is well done I 
know the soup will be good, and that there 
will be no shells in the shrimp sauce.” 

Our young friend need not say all this. 
But catching the hostess’s eye, he might 
look it, and, taking up the napkin tenderly, 
heave a sigh as he opened it and spread 
it on his knee. 

Our young friend must not suppose that 
the napkin is given him to hide his talent 
in. He must talk his best, as well as 
eat and drink his most. The weather (if 
there has been any during the day) forms 
an admirable introductory subject. When 
that is exhausted, he might say, “I 
suppose you know every one here ? ” It is 
a pleasing remark, assuming that your 
partner goes out a great deal. It will be 
useful, too, as probably eliciting some 
information as to the personality of your 
fellow-guests. 

But the trail must be followed cautiously. 
For example, don’t say, **Who is that 
bottle-nosed old gentleman opposite who 
gobbles his turkey as if it were an elder 
brother keeping him out of the title and 
the estates.” Or, “ Who is the lady next 
to the gentleman fourth from the top, with 
a parchment skin drawn over her jaws as 
if they were meant for a drum-head ? ” 

Your partner might be constrained to 
reply, “That is my father”; or, “You 
mean ma ? ” Which would be embarrass- 

ino* r»Ti "hn+Ti 
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APRIL. 

{By Mr, Punch's Vagrant.) 

Now youtbs wlio feel tlie coming of the 
Spring, theirWinter garments of repentance 
fling, h^ew force from vernal influence 
recruiting', their fancy turns to thoughts 
of Summer-suiting, gay suits of dittoes 
which shall take the eye next term upon 
the King’s Parade or High, tan boots or 
shoes and giddy fancy socks all parti- 
coloured and with lovely clocks. 

Now too, if Easter be a tardy comer, we 
see some sports that better suit the 
Summer. Now to the Queen’s Club in 
successive surges from every quarter, lo, 
a crowd converges. Parson and sportsman, 
undergrad, and don, behold them troop to 
far West Kensington. Of rain or wind 
they make but little fuss ; a runner’s wind 
is what they most discuss. What care 
have they, although their forms they jam* 
in a perspiring crowd, if they can talk of 
stamina, note every athlete’s form, his 


tutors and from deans, you swiftly run or 
greatly jump at Queen’s. 

Now sixteen youngsters in their pride 
of muscle prepare at Putney for a fearful 
tussle. Two puny tyrants of the coxswain- 
tribe whom threats deter not nor caresses 
bribe, hold in their hands, those ruthless 
hands, the fate, each, as he steers it, of his 
labouring eight. Through the long weeks 
these men must meekly train, their style 
as pretty as their food is plain. Primed 


DICTIONARY OF DAILY BLUNDERS. 

Corrected to date. 

Don’t say, “ The man was hung.” The 
man was hanged” is more correct. It 
won’t matter to the man, but it is just as 
well to be accurate. A picture is hung ; 
a man is hanged — ^not, perhaps, so many 
as ought to be. But that is another story. 

Among the learned, Asparagus is never 
alluded to as sparrow-grass. It is true 
the well-known poet “ Anon ” gives some 
support to the vulgarism in a verse 
perpending a riddle : 

My fust ’a a little thing vot hops ; 

My second brings us good hay crops ; 

My whole I eats with mutting chops. 

But the weight of authority is, in this 
matter, against the famous predecessor of 
Mr. Alfred Austin in the PoetLaureateship. 

It is only at sea that it is permissible to 
pronounce helm as a word of two syllables, 
e.g., ”Port your helium.” You must not 
say you wish some one, however obnoxious, 
was buried in “ an hellxun coffin.” 

When you are presented to the Queen, 
do not attempt to lead the conversation. 
In royal circles there is a deeply rooted 
prejudice in this matter, it being regarded 
as a sort of lese-majeste to interfere with 
the royal prerogative of selecting the 
topic of conversation. Thus to observe, 
on being introduced to the royal presence, 





It ’s a fine day, ma’am,” would, though 
well meant, and, regarded as a matter of 
fact, unimpeachable, be a breach of 
etiquette. 



length of stride, foretell the odd event 
and much beside, and quite forgetful of 
the hours that pass know each recorded 
time on path or grass ? 

Most things I view with an indulgent 
eye, no mere upholder of the days gone by. 
Of things that are I am no willing damner, 
but still I draw the line at weight and 
hammer. My withers, Sir, bear not the 
least cicatrix to make me wince when 
blaming both these weight-tricks, good in 
their way, no doubt, but out of place 
where only legs should settle jump or race. 





And oh ye men of dark blue or of light 
blue (whiche’er ye wear be sure it is the 
right blue) ; ye distance-men, ye hurdlers 
and ye sprinters, of pluck unsparing and 
of pace no stinters, ye who with arms 
outstretched or knuckles grounded, started 
like greyhounds when the pistol sounded ; 
ye jumpers who with all your young limbs 
twisted leapt at the bar and either struck 
or missed it ; or sped as by an impulse of 
despair, flew like winged figures through 
the whistling air, and, with your eyes 
a-gleam, your chests expanded, cleared 
twenty feet or more before you landed, 
— ye men of spikes, in short, whom fame 
pursues garbed in your full or in your 
semi-blues, take it from me, ye much 
enduring boys, that life can bring you no 
superber joys than when, released from 


with small beer and filled with prunes and 
rices, they tempt each day the waves of 
Cam or Isis. Eggs they may eat but not 
the tasty rasher who to Glayhithe proceed 
or to the Lasher, and tarts and jams and 
entrees are taboo to those who daily xow. 
in either crew. 

Their dinner-co arses are but few and 
short ; long are their courses of another 
sort, the sort, I mean, that makes them 
puff and blow, their faces purple, as they 
swing and row, while on the bank that 
pitiless discarder, their coach, shouts : — 
‘‘ Now then, let her have it harder.” Lost 
to the world with growing grief and pain, 
in one last burst their very souls they 
strain, till with quick strokes and breath 
both quick and wheezy, at last they stop, 
the coxswain calling ‘‘ Easy.” 

Transferred to Putney, with their blues 
awarded, they see their deeds at greater 
length recorded. The daily papers all 
describe the crews in full detail and all 
take different views, and oarsmen, whose 
tense nerves grow daily tighter purchase 
the paper and deride the writer. Down 
Putney’s High Street in their coloured 
coats behold them stride to man their 
brittle boats. 

At last, while crowd to crowd responsive 
roars, the boats flash by, a gleam of 
feathered oars. Ear in advance the vciry 
air is humming with shouts of “ Now 
they’re started, now they’re coming.” 
Eight doughty oarsmen straining for the 
lead whom eight more strong or fortunate 
precede ; two arrow-ships for racing well 
designed ; four steamers lumbering tardily 
behind, a shout, a flash — the vision disap- 
pears, and that is all one either sees or 
hears. 

Fill then the wine-cup and, with spark- 
ling eyes, drink to the race and all that it 
implies. Let whoso will pursue for sordid 
pelf some petty object, thinking but of 
self. These men endured, like brother 





joined to brother, each for his club and all 
for one another, intent to be through every 
change of weather, not eight mere units, 
but a crew together. 
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PITY THE POOR ACADElVry ! 

AHist (rejected— bringing his fist with a bmg m,, the table), “I’ll 
Njsvm $BND AJSrOTHEB PiCTUEE THERE AGAIN ! 


Old Geiit. (who has receMly parchased the property), “Now, dont 
YOU Boys know that nobody can catch Pish in this stbeam 

EXCEPT WITH MY — EE — ^A — SPECIAL PEEMIT ? ” 

Youthful Angler. “Get away! Why, me and this ’eee Kid’s 
catched scopes op ’em wi’ a Woreum 1 ” 
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THE SEASON. 

Memorable Facts of the Month. 

May Brd . — ^At the Exeter Hall 
Byke-khana, Lady H — , who has 
courage de ses opinions, 
attracted universal notice by 
her chic appearance in the 
“free>skirt competition. 

5th.— Ritmour is busy, sotto 
voce, with a projected alli- 
ance between a scion of onr 





haute noUesse, living not a 
hundred miles from Wellington 
Barracks, and an American Cow- 
girl whose ancestors crossed 
over in the Alabama. 

7th . — ^The health of Mr. H-11 
0-ne continues to cause his 
admirers no anxiety. 

12fch. — ^The festivities in 
honour of the vaccination of 
the infant Lord B. were held, 
with the usual protest from the 
young recipient, at the Duke of 
Johannesbxirg's Border seat. 
The boy has his father’s nose. 

'25fh. — saw Mrs. J., the 
well-known amateur whistler, 
shopping in Piccadilly last 
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MR. PUNCH ^<CUTS OUT” THE LOCAL OENTBY 
AT THE MAYPOLE. 


week. She looked becomingly 
pale, and had evidently not yet 
recovered from her visit to the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. 

31st .—We have received from 
a well-knovm authoress and 
intrepid sportswoman a copy of 
her book, The Log of the Ata- 
lanta. Wo shall have pleasure 
in rolling it at her request. 

June 22wd.— All the world and 
his wife were at the reception 



held by Mrs. le P. T. last week 
at her mansion in Grosvenor 
Square. Those whose names 
were not included in the list of 
invitations may like to have an 
opportunity of viewing such of 
the delicacies as could be re- 
turned intact to the caterers, 
Messrs. S. and P. The address 
of this popular firm is, &c. 

28th. — Mrs. de Vere de Vere 
gave another Small and Early 
at her place off the Hammer- 
smith Road. The ices were no 
worse than before. 

30th. — It is whispered at 
the Rear-Admiralty that the 
Kaiser’s leave of absence from 
Cowes has been extended for 
another year. 
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II . — The Dishonest Fisherman. 

An amateur fisherman, whose efforts had 
been rewarded by the capture of some 
small fry only, fearing that his reputation 
might suffer, purchased a fish of large 
size at a low price, with which to stock 
his basket. On returning to his friends 
this artifice was at once discovered by the 
condition of the fish. 

MobaIu — A fish on the hook is worth 
two at the fishmonger’s. 


“ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS.” 

’Twas in the moon of May, Darling, 

(If I remember dates) 

I saw you first at play. Darling, 

Among your blooming mates ; 

A ring of eager faces 
We weighed at once your worth, 

The peer of all the Graces 
That ever stepped the earth. 

Arms to the elbow bare, Darling, 

You showed a fine physique ; 

The South’s ambrosial air, Darling, 

Had tanned you on the cheek ; 

Your dress of breezy fiannel. 

White as the driven snow. 

Betrayed the cheerful channel 
In which your fancies flow. 

Eyed like the hawk, and fleet, 'Darling, 
As is the kangaroo. 

Beneath your bounding feet. Darling, 
The daisies never grew ; 

With rivals round you heated 
You coolly kept your style, 

A.nd even when defeated 
Still wore a winning smile. 

Alas, but you have been. Darling, 

And gone and left us lone ; 

Fresh fields, if not so green, Darling, 

“ Do^m under ” claim their own. 
Sing, willow ! Ay, our willows 
For Summer sigh in vain, 

While you, beyond the billows, 

Are wielding yours again. 


The Habt boughed dow. — A stag 
caught by the horns in the branches of a 
tree. 
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III . — The Company Promoter and the Flat. 


A Company Promoter lurching under a 
heavy burden of Stock, espied a Flat 
(seated upon the Security of a Bank) and 
asked him to hold some for him. This the 
Flat readily agreed to do, but the Stock 
falling between them lost the support of 
the Bank, and neither the Promoter nor the 
Flat could raise it up again. 


The best op Title-deeds.— R emission of 
rent by a lordly land-owner. 








WATEBrPABTIES. 

(Bij Mr. Punches Vagrant.) 

Table four pretty girls 
And four tidy young men ; 
Add papa and mamnm, 

And your number is ten. 

Having ten in your party 
You ’ll mostly be eight, 

For you ’ll find you can count 
Upon two to be late. 



In the packing of hampers 
’Tis voted a fault 
To be rashly forgetful 
Of corkscrew and salt.! 

Take a mayonnaised lobster, 
A tasty terrine, 

A salmon, some lamb 
And a gay galantine. 

Take fizz for the lads, 
Claret-cup for the popsies. 
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And some tartlets with jam 
So attractive to woppses. 

Let the men do the rowing. 

And all acq.uire blisters ; 
While the boats go zigzag. 
Being steered by their sisters. 

Then eat and pack up 
And return as you came. 
Though your comfort was nil, 
You had fun all the same. 


V 

MEMS. FOR MONTHS. 

Cricket at Lord’s. Stumps 
drawn at dentist’s: 

15th. — ^Ball given by Sir O. G. , 
first baronet at third time of 
asking, will be honoured by the 
Hereditary Princess of Bad- 
Pummistein. No fewer than 
three per cent, of the guests 
are said to have been previ- 
ously acquainted with the host. 







A SOCIAL AGONY. 

First Quest {frie^id of th& Family). “This is quite a large Party, Miss Mary!” MissMoury [a little nerisous^ and forgettmy 
herself and other Guests more or less distinguished}. “ Yes — this is what we call our * Wipe-off ’ Party 1 ” 











THE mOlTSTER. . 

Time -Midday. SoBNE-JJ^er lank near reported holt of am Otter Eminds haw been trying for eince dawn. 
LadySesident. “So glad totj’be oombI I have sti..h good News! My Husband shot the Otter east week. 
^ONSTEE ! He ’s having him stuffed.” — 


Such a 
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CRICKET CONSTELLATIOlilS. 
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THE SEA-SICK SOHOITOR. 

I *TE wished when waves all dance awry 
Round steamer on the ocean, 

I were a Judge in Chancery 
To overrule the motion. 


The Yuxain in many a Oriokbt Match. 
The Wicket Uncle. 




CRICKET COHSTELLATIOHS. 


A RELIC OF JULY. 

I SAT^upon the river’s bastion’d marge ; ^ 

A solemn peace possessed the torpid air, 
Save when a few strange oaths from off a 
barge 

Lifted my hair. 

Sweet haven from the Chamber’s human 
hum, 

Here to this spot, with light refreshment 
spread, 

The heated legislator loves to come 
And cool his head. 

“Breathless with adoration ” — ay, to me 
The phrase applied as well as Words- 
worth’s nun — 

I watched them on the Terrace, taking tea 
And toasted bun ! 

Oft"had I pictured their heroic make 
Who keep Britannia going on the blue ; 
And now 1 saw them, eating currant cake. 
Like me and you I 

Think, if a mortal brushed against a god 
Under Olympus, how his heart would 
glow! 

But if the gracious presence even trod 
Upon his toe ! 

It was a Minister who stood on mine ! 
Mere joy, for all my anguish, held me 
mute; 

And now I worship, in a Trilby shrine, 
Thak'shattered boot. 

My burning heart supplies its vestal flame I 
Calverley, when he viewed with venial 
pride 

His Prince’s cherry-stones, had much the 
same 

Feeling inside ! 


-•v.# ■ • f 




L-v. 
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BCGSBCRABLB. 

Patient, Are eggs indigestible, doctor ? 

Facetious Specialist, Only when they are 
oua-boiled. [Patient collapses, 

Mbm.— -T he costume for an evening fite 
(especially at the Botanical Gardens) is 
never complete without a waterproof. 
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PABLIAMENTARY PROYERBS. 

You may bring a deaf and dumb member 
to the Table, but you can’t make him 
speak. 

There’s many a Alip between nomination 
and election. 




It’s a far cry to the top of the Clock 
Tower. 

On adyancing towards the Table to bring 
in a Bill it is the first step that counts. 
Usually it counts one. 

You can’t make a silk purse out of 
Bashmead-Artlett’s ear. 

Home Rule, like other misfortunes, 
makes one acquainted with strange bed- 
fellows. (Old Tory saying, attributed in 
its origin to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. In 
a rare manuscript copy, dated July, 1895, 
there is before “ strange ” another adjec- 
tive, here omitted.) 

Good Ministerialists, when they are 
played out, go to the House of Lords, 


Don’t holloa till you are out of th6 divi- 
sion lobby. And not then, unless you want 
to be suspended for the remainder of the 
sitting. . , j. . j. 

You can’t put a quart of legislation into 
the pint pot of the Parliamentary Session. 

S^CLSseoir entve deux selles, le cul a terre : 
which Sir Albert Rollit translates, “Be- 
tween two stools you cover a good deal of 
ground.” A more accurate rendering of 
the French is suggested in a speech de- 
livered last session by one of Sir Albert’s 
many friends on the Ministerial side. 
Urging acceptance of a Bill on the ground 
that it was generally approved, he said, 
“ Hon. gentlemen sitting opposite are in 
favour of it ; hon. members seated on this 
side of the House support it ; whilst the 
hon. member for South Islington, who 
tries to sit on both sides of the House, is 
I not opposed to it.” 



A PLEA FOR A PLURAL. 

You, who in sultry weather 
To Scotland take your way, 

To roam the purple heather 
And bring the grouse to bay, 
Oh, sportsman intramooral, 
Declare, I beg, to me, 

If grouse possessed a plural, 

What would that plural be ? 

What fairness is there in it 
If other, meaner birds, 

Lark, sparrow, swallow, linnet, 
Have, all, their plural words ? 
One grouse we know and cherish ; 

It shows but little vovs, 

When ten or twenty perish, 

To group them all as grouse. 

No matter what intention 
Inspires them, I accuse 
Of poorness of invention 
These paltry single views. 

If men may dwell in houses. 

Why deem it a disgrace 
To speak of grouse as “ grouses ” 
Whenever there ’s a brace? 

This word I note with pain. Sir, 

Is hardly to your mind ; 

You bid me try again, Sir, 

Some better term to find. 



Well, “ grouses ” I abandon ; 

Since mouse gives birth to mice, 
I take my final stand on 
The missing word as “ grice.” 

With this new word provided, 

Go, let your sport be good. 
Shoot, shoot as oft as I did. 

But hit — I rarely could. 

Yet count not ere you grass them 
Your grice as in the house. 

How oft your pellets pass them 
Is singular — like grouse. 


A Bill in the Statute Book is worth more 
than two on the Orders of the Day. 












FLOWER SHOW AT THE ANCIENT GREEK TEMPLE GARDENS 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 

{On the Scarborough Sands,) 

SiE, I’d like to know, Sie, what the dooce do you 

MEAN, SlE, BY VEEY NEAELY EIDINO OVAH ME IN THAT HANNAH 1 



I IBssGidcUe, “It’s awfully stoet of you, Me. Ounxus— 

[pause ) — ImpeYj to ask me to maeey you. Of course, I know 

YOU LOVE MB ; BUT I HOPE THAT PEOPLE WON’T SAY THAT YOU 
MARRIED ME FOE MY MoNEY \ ” 

Mr. Impey Gunius {in a state of utter collapse after an elaborately 
forced proposal). “ My dear Miss Oiddie — ee— I assure you 

THAT I SHALL NEVER MENTION IT ! ” 






‘‘NUNC PBDE LIBERO, 

It is th.© montli of toils mature ; 

Tiie stocks are off the stubble ; 

Tbe weary gourmet goes to cure 
His gout or liyer trouble ; ' 

With peace the earth is overlaid, 

Save where the worried partridge 
Devises methods to evade 
The stuffing of the cartridge. 

This is the time that rightly calls 
For rural beanos ; this is 
The season when the tourist falls 
Down horrid precipices ; 

When tooth-and-knif e at table-d hOtes 
Fat Germans join their forces, 

Roll Lager down their crusted throats 
And eat aloud like horses. 


ST. PARTRIDGE. 


1. He deowses theough the Sxjmmee 
DAYS, AND DEEAMS A DeEAM OF BlISS. 



Statesman and bishop, star and beak, 

All take the hour and pluck it ; 

They sally out with rod and cleek 
As once with spade and bucket ; 

Grave men, whose features day by day 
Have figured in the journals. 

Now romp at large in loose array, 
Regardless of externals. 

They not how their moon must wane 
Ah , no I they cannot bear to ; 

Soon, soon shall Time renew the strain 
Of ills that flesh is heir to. 

Drink while you may I too quick recurs 
The hour for growing sober ; 

The Autumn threats of publishers 
Fall due about October ! 
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THE AWAKENING. 

2. “Hello! By Geoege ! Fiest of Sep- 
tembee ! ” 


ON A DANGEROUS SHOT. 

(By Mr, Punches Vagrant,) 

He seemed an inoffensive man 
When first I saw him on the stubble ; 
Made on the self-same sporting plan 
As those who shoot with ease or trouble I 
The average men, in fact, whose skill 
(A thing of luck far more than habit) 
Tempts them at times to go and kill 
The hare, the partridge and the rabbit. 

He rushed not and he did not lag ; 

He kept the line when we were walking. 
He had a useful cartridge-bag ; 

And was not prone to useless talking. 
He smoked an ordinary pipe ; 

His guns were hammerless ejectors ; 

He wore a fairly common type 
Of patent pig-skin leg-protectors. 


the CABINET COUNCIL. 

(News Agency Special,) 

The Cabinet Council held yesterday was 
notable, amongst other things, for the 
eftnlgency of the gatiering. There was, 
indeid, quite a plethora of Mmisters. Li 
other words, the attendance was lull to 
the numerical limits of the Council. Or, to 
put it even briefer, every Minister was 
present. ^ 

The meeting, probably destined to be 
historical, was, as is not unusual, held in 
Downing Street. The precise number of 
the house in the street is equivalent to a 
tithe of 100. Space and the sordid habits 
of the sub-editor, who, whilst gauging the 
world-wide interests of our communicar 
tions, mentally tots up the accumulated 
pence per line, preclude our dwelling at 
adequate longitude on the memories that 
batten in the commonplace chamber where 
Cabinet CouncUs have for more than a 
century met to make history. We may, 
nevertheless, mention that Our Representa- 
tive has reason to know— information quite 
accidentally obtained— that whilst it is im- 
possible to approach within sight ot the 
Whole of the Council chamber, there are 
double windows to the outlook upon the 
umbrageous garden. 

The importance of the crisis, testified 
to by the large attendance of Ministers, 
was paralleled — or, if we may coin a useful 
word, parallelogrammed — ^by the concourse 
of men in the street, a body of our fellow- 
citizens whose political acumen has be- 
come, so to speak, a bye-word among 
nations. The Cabinet Council was sum- 
moned to meet at high noon, or, as some 
have it, at 12 o’clock. For fully sixty 
minutes in advance of that hour the stately 
thoroughfare resounded to the tramp of 
(OorUimoed on p, 25.) 


MR. PUNCH’S ^OP. 



IV . — The Inflated Author. 

An author of moderate capacity was 
induced by his friends to believe that he 
was a great genius. In this belief he 
published a new volume, but his friends, 
to his surprise^ failed to purchase it, and 
the unsold copies found their way ulti- 
mately to the butterman. 

Morax.— T he only “butter ” of intriusic 
value is the Butterman’s. 


He told a story now and then, 

Some ancient tale of fur or feather. 

That sportsmen love to smile at when 
On Autumn days they come together. 

In fact he seemed to outward view. 

In all his gunned and gaitered glory, 
Just such a man as I or you. 

Except— but that ’s another story. 

Except (I ’ll tell it) when he shot : 

Then, then he did not care a cuss, Sir ; 
He blazed as if he hadn’t got 
The least regard for life or us, Sir. 

Our terrors left him unafraid ; 

He tried for full-grown birds and 
cheepers, 

And, missing these, he all but made 
A record bag of guns and beaters. 



V . — The Wise Statesman. 

A STATESMAN about to make a speech in 
the House, hurriedly took possession*' of a 
hat that was not his, and (carried away 
by his own eloquence) concluded by 
sitting down upon it. Learning this fact, 
upon examination he returned this 
damaged head-gear to the hat-stand, and 
possessed himself of his own. 

I Moral.— I t’s a foolish man who sits 
down on his own hat. 
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to to COULDN'T “nX^TAND IT, AND TOLD US AT PlNNm THAT .VD LOST TH^ A WHOLE CoW. 


many foet. The interval of wait- 
ing was wiled away by con- 
versation Our Representative, 
in spite of systematic effort, 
found himself constrained to 
overhear. Picturesque and 
informing, it would make a good 
half-column. But for a reason 
indicated above, its communi- 
cation is withheld from the 
public organ of hearing. 

In our next edition we shall 
describe the arrival of the 


S// '* mm 






Ministers, with notes taken on i 

the spot calculated to throw a m 

flood of light on a complicated 
episode in the history of this 
country. 






gentleman, who was closely 
gloved, carried a gingham 
umbrella by means of a hook 
forming the handle, which was 
suspended on his extended 
forefinger. It was agreed that 
this looked bad. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty was evidently 
prepared for stormy weather. 

Yiscount Cross — “Grand 
Cross,” as he was spoken of by 
a friendly familiar crowd — 
arrived on the stroke of noon. 
With the object of reaching his 
destination he had chartered a 
hansom cab. This led to an 
incident that may have con- 
siderable bearing on the situa- 
tion. Alighting from the 
vehicle, which has been aptly 


The first Minister to arrive 
was Mr. Goschen. As became 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
he travelled as far as route 
permitted by water. Quitting 
the penny steamboat at West- 
minster Bridge, he steered his 
way through the perilous pas- 
sage of Parliament Street, 
porting his helium when he 
found himself abreast of Down- 1 
1 ing Street. It was observed 
that the right honourable 









It is 
Hat-pin 
Tyrb is 


^ A II 111 III ^ termed the gondola of 

W ^ III Wl Hi coL^to ttie ^adily extended 

^ ' r ^t’s this?” 

^ said the Jehu of the so-callod 

nineteenth century. 

. Evidently he did not recog- 

nize the noble viscount, a 
NOT IN SELF-DEFENCE THAT Hip.POLya-A cirotunstance -wHch it maylw 

, but to impeess upon an ionoeant Italian that eeb 28 .) 

PUNOTUItED I 
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MBMS. FOR MONTHS. 

The ‘‘merry montL.” is 
usually a lucrative one to tlie 
coal merchant. 

The Private Yiew at the 
Boyal Academy is the public 
inspection of the dressmakers’ 
most costly productions. 


©ctobcr. 




The chairs in the Park before 
Midsummer Day would be more 
satisfactory if they had a com- 
pliment of foot-warmers. 

The early drawing-rooms 
often require the later kitchen 
fires. 

A single swallow is of no 
special significance to the 
modern clerk of the weather. 

May, from an atmospheric 
as well as a verbal point of 
view, is full of possibilities. 


Convalescent London goes to 
the seaside in June to shake off 
the remains of scarlet fever 
and the whooping-cough. 

Apartments furnished beside 
the waves include many matters 
of professional interest to the 
doctor. 

Chaperons doze while debit- 








tantes dance, but sit shoulder 
to shoulder during supper hour. 

The House is a safe refuge 
for those who find the home 
without attractions. 

> The - question “Who ^s for 
home?’* can be answered 
practically in a satisfactory 
sense by a confirmed clubman. 

When May is cold and June 
is wet, your coat and ‘umbrella 
ne’er forget. 
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remarked in passing justifies tke familiar 
assertion that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men. 

The crowd gathering closer round the 
cab awaited with breathless interest the 
issue of the unequal contest. 

** Wot ’s this ? insisted cabby, holding 
out the coin, which looked xmcommonly 
like a shilling. 

The noble viscount, adjusting his spec- 
tacles and jerking his head on one side 
with gesture familiar in the high court of 
Parliament, sternly regarded his inter- 
locutor. 

My good man,^’ he said, ‘‘ are you not 
aware that the oath of a Privy Councillor 
imposes upon him conditions of the 
strictest secrecy ? lam not able to convey 
to you information on any question, how- 
soever immaterial it may appear to the 
casual observer.'' 

The Lord Privy Seal quickly stepped 
within the portals of No. 10 Downing 
Street. The cabman, after gazing reflec- 
tively at the coin, put it in his pocket and 
drove off. His remarks were unfortunately 
not suitable for promiscuous circulation. 



The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
closely followed the Lord Privy Seal. 
It was noticed as the open-windowed 
vehicle passed through the increasing 
crowd an odour of tobacco - smoke 
seemed to permeate the atmosphere. 
It should at once be said that no political 
significance attaches to this incident, 
since the Secretary of the Colonies was 
smoking what is colloquially known as the 
fragrant weed. In the buttonhole of his 
morning coat flamed an orchid of crimson 
hue. 

Ah," said the Man in the Street, who 
beguiled the hours of watching with some 
really pungent remarks, worth at least 
eight lines apiece, “Mars is in the 
ascendant." 

At five minutes past twelve, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour arrived. The right hon. gentleman 
wore a tweed suit, a soft felt hat, and, as 
he sauntered up the street, lightly swung 
in his right hand a walking stick, which it 
was observed he carried by the point end. 

The Pirst Lord of the Treasury ’ s attention 
was prested by a round pebble, nearly 
the size of a golf ball, in the middle of the 
road. The right hon. gentleman, who was 
evidently in a fit of deep abstraction, 
stopped, grasped his stick with both hands, 
and swung up the curved handle over 



his right shoulder, his eye meanwhile 
fixed intently on the unobservant pebble. 


IRovcmber. 



Here, where the woodland’s flanking 
lines 

Have left's little space of blue, 

Between the shadows of the pines 
'With beating pulse I watch for 
you 

With beating pulse, yet unafraid, 

I wait you in the silent glade. I 

I shall not hear your footstep fall 
Upon the matted mossy ways ; 

A stir of branches, that is all, 

A flutter through the threaded maze ; 
My heart will know that you are near ; 

Be sure I shall not miss you, dear. 

What sound is that of severed leaves 
Across the depths of sylvan dark ? 

Is it a dream that fancy weaves, 

Or do her angel pinions Hark I 

I hear the sudden warning ring, 

“Hc-a forward!** , I've missed the 

thing I 
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Remembering himself, and conscious of the 
crowd of onlookers, a slight blush mantled 
his ingenuous countenance, and straighten- 
ing himself, altering his grip of the stick 
to the handle, he walked on to his oflScial 
residence. It was a simple incident. But 
study of it may help our readers to a 
closer grasp of the political situation. 

Lord Salisbury deprived the crowd of 
pleasurable excitement by furtively ap- 
proaching Downing Street, driving through 
the Horse Guards Archway, and so gaining 
unobserved his private entrance to the 
Foreign Office. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who wore a silk hat) walked 
up Downing Street apparently absorbed in 
abstruse calculation. Mr. "Walter Long, 
stepping out of a four-wheeler, was ob- 
served to carry a dog-muzzle in one hand, 
and a bulky roll of MS. in the other. This 
last was reported to be one of the innumera- 
ble sermons forwarded to him by grateful 
clergy profiting by the Relief Bill of last 
session carried under his management. 

Last of all the Duke of Devonshire came 
also— only twelve minutes late, a striking 
proof of the gravity of the situation. His 
Grace journeyed on foot from Devonshire 
House, and crossed the park. Those in- 
clined to see in this incident proof of the 
fidelity of the Cabinet to the policy of 
the “ open door " in the Far East are not 
mistaken. 


VI . — The Vain Host, 

A SERVANT dispatched to procure a 
bottle of wine from the wine - cellary 
betrayed the vanity of her Master by 
returning empty-handed, with the con- 
fession, in the presence of the guests, that 
the wine seller (round the corner) refused 
further credit. 

Moral. — In vino vanitas. 



‘ Christmas is Coming ! ’ 
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CHRISTMAS AJSTNOUNOE- 
MBNTS. 

[Messrs. X.,tlie well-known caterers 
for tlie million, invite inspection^ of 
tlieii- catalogue of gifts, entertain- 
ments, &c,, suitable for the convivial 
season.] 

Merrie Englande* W© are 
now arranging to supply sub- 
urban and other back-gardps 
with our Old© English© Christ- 
mas scenery, isal snow, live 
robins, &e. 

Ghost Department* We have 
thoroughly overhauled our 
psychical stock. Ordinary 
Christmas ghosts, family spec- 
tres, bogey-men, &o., provided 
at shortest notice. References 
to Mr. Andr-w L-ng and other 
connoisseurs, bleeding nuns a 
spedality* 

Monte Carlo at Some, We 
are prepared to offer roulette- 
tables for .the family circle, 
including instructions how to 
win on our new infallible 
system. Will nevertheless, if 
required, undertake to run the 
bank, bringing our own staff of 
croupiers, &c. 

Crackers fitted with mottos to 
taste. Large assortment of 
tame poets kept on premises. 

To Noblemen and others. We 
are now putting on the market 
our new Christmas number with 
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December. 
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“TJNDEB THE MISTliETOE BOTJ&H.” 


complete novelette, entitled 
Aphrodite of the Inner Circle. 
No previous or subsequent 
intelligence required of reader. 

Humour for the Domestic 
Hearth. We have now a 
renovated stock of Christmas- 
pudding repartees. No two 
sets alike. This class of goods 
cannot be sent out on approval, 
as they are apt to be damaged 
by exposure. 

Have you seen our Noel 
lightning - camera pince-nez ? 
As supplied to the French 
Headquarter’s Staff. 

A fik for our Yule-tide chest- 
expander. No exertion needed. 
Coes in the breast-pocket. Will 
refund the money as soon as a 
two-inch decrease of girth can 
be proved as the result of em- 
ploying our developer. 

Inspect our stock of season- 
able stories for sending to the 
papers. Midwinter straw- 
berries at John - o’ - Groats. 
Cuckoos in the Midlands on 
Boxing-day, &c- 

To Fathers of Families 
troubled with Christmas waits, 
madrigal - singers, &o. See 
our new line in bull-dogs. 

For the entire Christmas Vaca- 
tion. Our .animated phot(> 
graphic film, representing mobi- 
lization of a British Army Corps ; 
five weeks long. 
















THE ROEE OF FflJlE. 1800-1900, 



H^EADER, direct your eyes above, and lo 1 '|[|pon the passing Century’s roll of fame, J^^gazing on this counterfeited tioop, J[bide your time 1 A hundred years to wait— fj^eanwhile, support the “ white man’s ” weighty role ! ^nd still forget not, in the larger day, 

Depicted on a largish piece of land Rich as the rainbow’s comprehensive arc, ' |a fail to find your own distinguished head, And your posterity, profusely strewn, Plant masterpieces on our walls and shelves I Some, here pourtrayed, who missed to see the mom, 

You have a host, as far as numbers go, Not one of these hut either wrote his name Ah\f be not envious 1 In the leading group Will look with happy awe upon their Great- Discover things 1 There 's much, from pole to pole. Heroes that bravely trod the twihght way 

Comparing fevourably with the sand. Or else contrived at least to make his mark j^u would appear, no doubt, if you were dead -grandfather in a similar Cartoon. Wants clearing up-besides the poles themselves. But perished ere the hour when Punch was bom 1 












TO ALL AND SINGULAR ! 

' We drink to yon in the Loving Cup, wishing you, with all our 
! teart, a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 


pushed up the slopes of Helicon, faintly resisting, one can 
imagine no man more fitted to rescue him than the author of 
these most charming volumes. The Baron de B. W. 


OUE BOOKING-OEFICE. 

If my Nautical Retainer is a little belated in his remarks 
1 on Edmund Gossb's Life and Letters of John Donne (Hbinemann), 
i he assures me that this solid and enduring addition to the 
1 itorehouse of English literature can well afford to wait tUl 
bhe vanities of the season have had their little vogue. Two 
' massive tomes ; yet are they lights as air in the hand. So with 
. ':he gravity of the matter, handled with a devout erudition 
\vhich still betrays the manifest heart of wit. It is a fascinat- 
' ing figure, this of the prodigal poet, who could never quite 
' ‘"diseulp” himself (as he would say) of the follies of his 
' fescennine period (as Mr. Gosse would say), yet ended in the 
odour of a Deanery, the most pious and popular of English 
! divines. As a poet, there is something most attractive in his 
I studied aloofness from his kind. Of all stars of the Elizabethan 
' aalaxy, Shakespeare, Drayton, and the rest, he deigned to notice 
j only one. It was Big Ben, whose admiration for him was coloured 
by a very perfect candour; as when he said that “Donne, for 
V, 'I not keeping of accent, deserved hanging,” and “for not being 
!' understood, would perish.” From such shadows of oblivion, 
i which Donne half courted and half shunned, “expecting all 
along,” in the words of his biographer, “to be ultimately 


CONGRATULATIONS. 

Cher Monsieur.— Vous avez entendu dire que M. Ludwig 
et moi nous nous sommes disputes k Genes sur des ehoses de 
peu d’ importance, une vraie querelle d’AIlemand. Eh bien ! 
C’etait vite finie, la querelle. Au premier buffet nous nous 
rencontrhmes. Moi je demandais un bock, et lui em Glas Bier. 
Et I’ltalienne n’aurait jamais compris si un brave monsieur ne 
lui avait pas traduit ces mots, si faciles, d’ailleurs, a com- 
l prendre. Comme 9a, comme dit I’illustre Shikspir, “one 
\ tousching off the nature do all the ivorld Icind^ <M. LUDWiG et_ 
moi nous sommes desormais inseparables. Et le monsieur, 
ritalien, c’est aussi un de vos collaborateurs, M. BUONARROTI. ^ 

Quelle chance I , ’ j 

Nous sommes venus ici, k Nice, tons les trois, et nous nous 
empressons de vous envoyer, a roceasion de Tagrandissement 
de votre magnifique journal, toutes nos felicitations, 

Auguste be Bassompierrb. 
Freundliche Gliickwiinsche I LUDWIG Muller. 

Mille felici auguri ! Leonardo Tiziano Buonarroti. ^ 

Nigger News from Transvaal, 

Db British hab got alongside o* Modder- But they habn’t 
got no Farder. 


VOL. cxvni, 
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“Well, Fredbt, going out to meet the Boers?” 

“Er — ER — NO. I NEVER GET ON "WELL WITH STRANGERS ! ” 


THE POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 

(For t)te use of Commanding Officers at the 
front. Framed after the latest pattern,) 

I. 

From General investing town of X,, 
to General in command of defending 
force. 

My imR B.,— Wliat delightful weather 
this is, to he sure ! I hardly ever remem- 
ber to have seeu the crops looking better 
at this time of year. You and your men 
are in the best of health, I trust? Possibly 
the moscLuitoes may be troubling you ; in 
this case I would recommend the applica- 
tion of a little ammonia. As your game- 
larder may be not particularly full just 
now, I am sending you hve brace of 
ostriches ; please accept them with my 
! warmest compliments, and believe me, 
f most sincerely yours, A. 


P.S. — I almost forgot to mention that 
some of my fellows mean to drop a few 
shells in your direction about 5 p.m. to- 
day. Would that hour suit you? I do 
hope the noise will not disturb you, but 
you will understand that I am bound to 
give my men a little occupation now and 
then. * 

(Beplij.) 

My dear a., — O ur best thanks for the 
ostriches, safely to hand. Thanks also 
for your kind enquiries; all of us are in 
the best of health. Would you think me 
very' rude if I asked you to put the shelling 
an hour earlier? The fact is, that five 
o’clock is oar tea-time, so that we might 
miss seeing your performance, which 
would be a real pity. There ’s nothing we 
enjoy so -much as to watch your guns 
ploughing up the earth half-a-mile or more 
away — it ^s as good as a play, and simply 
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convulses us all with laughter. So do - 
begin a bit earlier, and oblige yours very 
sincerely, B. ' 

p.g. — Some of ray chaps complain that , 

they ’re getting a bit bored here. So, | 
just to humour them, we shall make a < 
little sortie to-night, if you ’ve no objec- * 
tion. Unless I hear from you before then, < 
you may expect us about ten o’clock. 

IT. ; 

From General A. to General B. , 

Dear Str,— As you are aware, I have 
carried on this siege \vitli the utmost 
regard to etiquette, and so far ray courtesy 
hp,s been reciprocated. Tlio fact increases 
my regret at the grave breach of this , 
principle which was committed by your - 
force in last night’s attack. In a word, 
Sir, some of the ruffians under your com- 
mand actually employed the; bayonet, with ^ 
the result that no less tlian live of my 
men were severely injured ! I cling tc^ 
the belief that this outrage was committed ; 
without your cognisance; but none the 
less you must be held in some degree 
responsible. My Goveimnent, at my 
request, is telegraphing a formal com- 
plaint to each of the European Powers.'; 
And I must insist on a full and immediate i 
apology from yourself. Yours faithfully, 
A. 

P.S. — It would simplify matters if you 
would surrender at once. 

' (Reply.) *1 

Sir, — I f your fellows choose to get in 
front of my men’s bayonets, they must 
take the consequences. 

Yours truly, B. 

P.S. — ^Why don’t you all run away atl 
once ? You’ll have to, sooner or later. 

HI. ‘ 

General A. begs to inform General B.\ 
that, in spite of bis protest, another J 
outrage was committed yesterday byj 
General B.’s force. A' shell was fired by; 
them which actually hurst, None of the’ 
ammunition employed by General A.! 
behaves in this way^ The time fori 
apologies is past, and General A. must 
now insist on a prompt and unconditional! 
surrender. . ' 

(Beplij.) 

Go to blazes. I 

(At this point the correspondence 

terminates.) i 

A. 0. D. 


Aepairs in Newfoundland.— As matters, 
stood just at Christmas time, Premierj 
Winter had ten men of the Government! 
Party, and another twenty-five werel 
divided between the Opposition.! 
“Owing,” said the Times, “to the icej 
blockade of the coast, a general election | 
is impossible be:fore the end of M-ay.”! 
Evidently a bad look-out for Premierj 
Winter, who, if be in no way differs from 
other winters, will have quite disappeared 
by the commencement of Spring. I 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 1900. 

A JSapjpy jVe^ Year for the Trampm't Department. 

'Your Mail, Sir. And please, Sir, the *Eavy Things is a comin’ in a Cart!” 


TO MR, PUNCH IN HIS NEW YEAR’S SUIT. 

(Bd Mr. PuncJti^ Vagrant.) 

Hail, best of free-lance langUing-men, most admirable Punch, 
Amidst our Fleet Street favourites the pick of all the bunch I 
Behold me in your presence, Sir, devoted and sincere, 

With loyal heart to pledge your health throughout the coming 
year. 

Oh, age it cannot wither you, and custom cannot stale 
Your inhnite variety of jest and quip and tale. 

Though some be frail and tottering you keep your sturdy gait, 
A ruddy, hearty gentleman of more than fifty-eight. 

Full-voiced, erect and merry-eyed, and hale and debonair, 

And fashionably garmented you take the morning air ; 

And if, whene’er you turn your back, we must observe your 
hunch, 

Well, what that? less oddly backed you wouldn’t be our 
Punch. 

You visited your tailor, Sir; his measure he unreeled, 

And smiled at the circumference that truthful tape revealed ; 
The cut shall be the same old cut — I think we know your 
taste ; 

But, oh, you need some inches more,” he added, “round the 
waist.” 

A gentleman of fifty-eight — ^forgive the simple truth — 

Must recognise that slimness is the attribute of youth ; 

he who laughs at everyone and everything on earth 
Must look to pay in corpulence the penalty of mirth.” 

« ^ ^'S'^tness here,” ’twas thus that you replied 
men lately in my laughing fits I held each aching side. 


I failed to note the flying years, for in my heart I clung 
To all that made life happier when you and I w^ere young.” 

“ But, since your tape has found it so, so let the suit be made ; 
No girth that comes of laughing much should make a man afraid. 
And, as for me, the larger garb in which I shall be dressed 
Will give me ampler limits still for merriment and jest.” 

And so, in this your New Year’s suit we look upon you now, 

As right and bright a gentleman as ever made his bow. 

And ever, as you greet your friends, your twinkling eyes 
proclaim 

That in the fuller measurement your spirit is the same. 

So take from one who loves you well, however poor it seem 
’Mid all the showered eulogies, this tribute of esteem. 

And, though his w’ords be fevrand weak, I pray you, Sir, unbend, 
And owm him, what he fain would be, your servant and your 
fi*iend. C. L. 

BETTER THAN LYDDITE. 

The alacrity with which the War Office has accepted Sir 
Bashmead-Artlett’s patriotic offer to go to the front in South 
Africa affords pleasing proof of the bursting of the hide-bound 
traditions of the Department. The strategy is as novel as it is 
smple, and will prove effective. It is intended that on the eve 
of any engagement with the Boers, the Sheffield knight shall be 
sent forth to address them in the trenches. Judging from what 
pt^s place in the House of Commons in similar circumstances, 
it is confidently reckoned that the trenches will be rapidly 
emptied. 

New Issue.— Nothing ought to be easier to ‘ ‘ float ’ ’ than a ‘ ‘ Cork 
Company.” Even when “ in low, water ” it would still be buoyant. 
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A QUESTION WITHIN RANGE. 

rm Piece {to the Secretary for War). “ U.KY it please youk Lokb- 
SEp TO SAY WHO IS EESPONSIBLK FOR SENDING OUT LitTLE CeaPS 

LIKE ME TO Fight against Great Huiking Fellows like that?'’ 

LITTLE QUEENIE’S GIDE TO DOLLSHOIISB ETTIKBT. 

(A Complete Maniml of Nursery Matiers and Cimtnms.) 
Preffis, 

Severil Membei’s of 
. lay Pamaly and other 
Frends have been so del- 
O lighted with my Book on 

Cookery for Children that 
' //' I \ \ W have beged me to 

///ill ill h/i . [' ' ( simular handbook 

! ^ Ettiket in Nursery 

fly W III /M \ WX is sawly 

n\ hu > neded in surtan nurse- 

l\ ^ Ties which I will not name 

i^ho their own con- 
^ shenses will tell them 
ivko. 

solly^sms do we not see habiehuly eomitted in 
oar mtercoarse with Dolls and other denisdns of the Nurserv 
w* only, who cannot be expected to 

i ffeta^”np™“ “ somthing so apauling and mystepius that you 
SSthe bnrwi; **“ afterwords, wLn 

hote^iewi 1? the least idear how sharp Dolls are realy, and 
how qickly they nottice goateherries and things which show 
ml «;U|- with the usiges of Good S^eSy aZ 

m odk jf, intended to teech you how Bolls expect to be 


treted, and how they like things done, and other maters which 
nobody is suposed to know untill it is explaned to them. 

I have made it up a little from a real groanup book of Ettiket, 
and a little from things Mother says somtimes, but most of all 
from what I have been told by leding dolls with whom I am in 
intamit turms, so you may be sure that everything it tells you 
is corect, even if Paulean Pratt does say she never heard of all 
these rules before, because Paulean's own dolls are (I mene it 
qite kindly) desided frumps — ^but %ohat a shame when she thinks 
they are so smart, and they are dear things and it is not their 
fait if they are comon ! 

This is all of the Preffis. 

L-~About Soshul Posishun. 

I hope none of you would make such a vulger eror as su posing 
that a Doll’s rank in Sosiaty is w^hat she cost, which is nothing 
whatever to do with it. 

For a Doll may posess a welth of golden' hare, and luvly close 
that take off, and eyes that open and shut, like my sister Mable’s 
last burthday one, and yet she may never be admited into tlie 
realy excluciv set, where all of my dolls arc. 

And siimtimes a Doll of plane unasiiming apearanco (and 
praps not even wax) is in reallity the grandest ijursoiiagc in 
the Nursery, besides being the dearest. 

Most groannps (except my Uncle Monty, who is a very 
simpathysing* parson) never can understand this, so they think 
itiswityand amusing to make funy remarks on dolls lud'ore 
their faces, which is abboinnible bad form, and how would they 
like it if dolls said outloud what they thought about tliemi 
A groanup nealy ahvays faiisies just because ho is old ho is 
obbliged to be funy, and it is mostly such a falnre ! but my 
advice to all my young reders is to folow’ their doll’s exampel 
and not nottice it. 

Now I am going to tell you all about Sosiaty and -who arc in it 
and who are outside the pail. 

Acordiug to the best orthoritos Sosiaty consists of any doll 
that is eapabel of sitting down, whether it is wax, china, wood, 
or any other matterial, but it is sumtimes dificult to di*awa line 
and there are sever il excejishins. 

For installs, the little man and woman in a weather iiouso 
that come out if it is wet or fine are surtinly in Sosiaty, tho 
they cannot sit down, and the tin niger playing his banjoe on a 
chare is sitting down, but not stricly in Sosiaty. 

Probly you w^ould think it is just the same with a mekanic-al 
Clown, oven if, w^hen he is propperly wound up, ho can draiv a 
portrate of Mr, Punch on a role peice of paper. But Nursery 
Sosiaty is mutch more tollerent than it used to be and now 
wellcoms Clowns and Artists and anybody who is eiitertaming. 

A Jester who can turn somersets in whatever posishnn he is put 
is sure to be poppular and goes everywhere not because he is a 
gentelman but because he is clever. 

But it is diferent with iiijaruher figures, espeshaly if all the 
wind is out of them, and a fur mimkey like Cusin Lily’s, though ' 
surtanly rather swete, is, I a/rade, not in Sosiaty. 

In some rather old-fashuned Nurserys, like Paulean’s, the. 
peple in the dollshouse are on cauling terms with Mr. and 
Mrs. Noa and all the famaly in the Ark. But I have offun herd 
Mother say what is the good of keeping up intimasies of that 
sort when you have abslutely nothing in comon ? 

1 ‘l^ave sprung up severil fmiy kinds of stufed 

dohs which are rather puzling. One is cauled a ‘‘Goliwog,” 
out of a pikchurhook, and has furry hare and a black face, wdth 
large white slii^tbutons insted of eyes, and he may be a gentel- 
man without looking it. Another is the Humty-Dumty Doll, 
which is a mere callico egg with arms and legs, and I realy 

rn^ei? ^ 

ben^nt “an YYio 

3°“f * y. tliey are of corse in Trade, so I need 

not say more about them, except tliat they rmy be invited to’s 
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Primrose Le^ Fate, -where all classes can mix without counting The part of Jack is capitally played by handsome and shapely 
as an introdukshin. Miss Mohie Lowell (liking at short notice the place of Miss 

Now I have told yon all I can think of about Sosiaty, so I will Nellie Stewart), who has for his lady-love Miss Mabel Nelson 
stop for the present as I want to fede my dawmouse, so I must as the lively Princess Pretty I. Miss Rita Presano, with taking 
reserve some hints on Cauling and Entertaning for another 
time. Your loving little QUENIE. 

' (N.B.— Composition and Spelling of the above revised and 
corrected by F. Anstey.) 


“ HERE WE ARE AGAIN ! ” 

Once more has the Druriolanian Army, led by Mr. Arthur 
Collins, Commander-in-Chief and Managing Director of every- 
thing in general at Drury Lane, been true to its great traditions 
bf the Augustan Age, with the result that the combined forces, 
under the command; of thoroughly experienced Scenical, Musical, 
Dramatical, Costumieal, Terpsichorean and Vocal Generals, 
Colonels, and Captains, hav^ seoi^ed a success for the Pan- 
tomime of 1890i entitled^Jocfc and^^e Beanstalk^ -written by 
two Dramatic AaTHURS^'^TUROBSS a^d Collins. And ‘ scored a 



toss®'* 






■ ' 'A'wfully Grand Procession in the Land of Harmony. 

song ^-ud choruS) is Prince Backet* Madame Grigolati flies 
severaLthm^^s half-way up to the gallery, as if she were about 
to join Mie'Gods, but on seeing the place full up to the ceiling, 
she changes her mind and returns to the stage. 

The giants are a prodigiously stolid set. Mr. Johnnie 
Danvers is a funny. King with dance and song. The Com, by 
Messrs. Queen and<LE Brun, keeps alive the four-footed animal 
tradition of pantomime in the most admirable manner. 

The,^venth Scai^, The Land of Barmony^ by W. Harford, 
ends th^fl4?st part brilliantly, and his artistic fancy and taste, 
display^' jn,,1^e,pey3pautations and combinations of colour and 
design, n^|^%e .behest praise. Admirably effective, too, is 
the scene ‘^^ed The End of the Century^ by Mr. Bruoe SMITH. 

The latenSns of the hour prevented us from welcoming our 
old friend Clown ; doubtless he, with his harleq.uinade party, 
yrill arriye twenty minutes earlier ere a few nights have 


Dame Trot and Bohbie. 

I ^ t, 

success’ is ^the aright phrase, ,as no -small pariof the *‘go’! of ^ 
the Pantomime is due - to Mr. J. M. Glover, the energetic 
Handy-Man,’ che/ d’orchestre, and. singing-prompter, who has a 
word for everybody when anybody wants it, and who boldly, 
at the very commencement, ** faces the music” and the vast 
audience, deliberately (if he ever does anything deliberately), 
turning his bacik.on the stage, and leading Buie Britannia and 
the National Anthem, orchestra and spectators all standing, 
with such a thoroughness as sets the whole auditorium applaud- 
ing and cheering vociferously, thus putting them in such good 
liumour with themselves and with everybody on and off the 
Stage, that by this manoeuvre the success of the entertainment 
is, at its# very commencement, more than half secured. 

! \ Bub where would this Drury Lane Pantomime be without Dan 
Leno as Dante Trot, the mother of Bobbie, played by that fairy- 
like comedian, Master Herbert Campbell 7 They have not, as 
yet, been provided with a duet, "which used to be one of the 
chief features in former years ; and, as yet, they have not 
dra-wn largely bn their store of doubtless, soon 

they will be fuhuy for words,” and will be keeping the 
house in fits' of laughter fey business only.' f 



Dame Trot and the Cow. Messrs, ^ueen, Le Brun, and Dan Leno. 

elapsed. Nobody, with a chance of refreshment in view, w;ant^ 
to be in a theatre after eleven’. The Pantcmiime will have to-fee 
cut; and as it -was, a considerable portion of the aadien<^ were 
compelled to take the matter in their own hands, and, there and 
then, “ cut it.” Pictures by HARRY'S son. F. 0, B. 

Sad Case.— A n eminent literary man, who for many yearS'had 
invariably used quills, found himself without a single one ; and 
so, in order to gain his livelihood by the sale of various artiblbn; 
he was rcdwced to steel pens i i * . ^ • .i 



A WISE CHILD. 

Injector, “Suppose I lent your Father £100 in June, and he promised to pay me back £10 on the first of every 
Month, how much would he owe me at the end of the Year? Fow think well before you answer.” 

“£10O, Sir.” ^ 

I^ector. You ’re a very ignorant litixe Girl. You don’t know the most elementary Kules of Arithmetic 
P wptX “Ah, Sir, but you don’t know Father !’» . 


JAOTARY 1. 

I AM resolved this year to try 
A series of new plans, whereby 
I shall become so good and true, 

That I shall not know what to do. 

I am resolved this year to make 
One piece of toast at breakfast take 
Both jam and bntter—on such wise 
A man may best economise. 

To anoke cigais my mind is set 
(Discarding pipe and cigarette), 

They can’t be smoked a whole daylong. 
Especially if dark and strong. 

Cheap clarets will I set aside, 
good dxampagne I will abide. 

The eittra ontlay doubtless will T 
Be balanced by the doctor’s bill. 

In point of fact this year I am 
Detetmined to discard the sham 
, Of cheAp economies which tend 
To large expenses in the end. G. 0, P. 

"4. *TiiiNO’ TfMB.”~Wh'en the dress- 


Roses and Tartabs. — ^M r. Plowdbn, 
presiding at the Marylebone Police Court, 
flashed a precious gleam of unconscious 
humour through the murk of Christmas 
week. He had before him a case where a 
butcher had a row in the street with a 
stranger, and in the course of subse- 
quent proceedings discovered that he was 
entertaining — ^not an angel, but — a profes- 
sional boxer unawares. Mr. Plowdbn, 
commenting on this disconcerting incident, 
sententionsly observed, “ The unexpected 
often happens, and people sometimes find 
that instead of being on a bed of roses 
they have caught a Tartar.” Another 
eminent, though probably mythical judicial 
authority, with his famous address to the 
prisoner at the bar leading up to the 
remark, “Instead of which, yon go about 
the eotintry stealing ducks,” must look to 
bis laurels. 

Musical Note. — Q. What is the best way 
of mending a young chorister’s cracked 
voice ? A, Why, with a tonic chord* 


A NEW LEAP. 

Comb, New Year, a welcome guest, 
Fill with hope each anxious breast, 
Whom the sad old ninety-nine 
(Every rosy promise breaking,) 

Left in its ill-starred decline 
Disillusioned, scarred a/nd aching ; 
Come ! a new and healing balm 
Spread around of peace and calm. 

Give glad Springtime once again, 

With the song-birds’ merry strain ; 

Let her bring us flowery May, 

Then give place to radiant Summer, 
With red roses and sweet hay 
(Though, alas ! the birds are dumber), 
Then prond Autumn give once more, 
Rich with ripe and golden store. 

So your course we now forecast,* 

And, when you retire at last, — 

All your promises proved vain. 

Curst, discredited, detected, — 

We those pleasures yet again. 

Which in you we once expected, 
Credulous will hope to see 
In another century. A. J. C. 








T WAS in tlie 
days when 
the tide of 
M a h dism 
which had 
swept in 
such a flood 
from the 
great Lakes 
and Darfur 
to the con- 
fines of Egypt had at last come[;to [its full and even begun, as 
some hoped, to show signs of a'turn. At its outset it had been 
terrible. It had engulfed Hicks’ army, swept over Goedon and 
Khartoum, rolled behind the3ritish forces as they retired down 
the river, and finally cast up a spray of raiding parties as far 
north as Assouan. Then it found other channels to east and to 
west, to Central Africa and to Abyssinia, and retired a little on 
the side of Egypt. For ten years there ensued a lull, during 
which the frontier garrisons looked uut upon those distant blue 
hills of Dongola. Behind the violet mists which draped them, 
lay a land of blood aiJd horror. From time to time some adven- 
turer went south towards those haze-girt mountains, tempted by 
stories of gum and ivory, but none ever returned. Once a 
mutilated Egyptian and once a Greek woman, mad with thirst 
and fear, made their way to the lines. They were the only 
exports of that country of darkness. Sometimes the sunset 
would turn those distant mists into a bank of crimson, and the 
dark mountains would rise from that sinister reek like islands 
in a sea of blood. It seemed a grim symbol in the southern 
heaven when seen from the fort-capped hills by Wady Haifa. 

Ten years of lust in Khartoum, ten years of silent work in 
Cairo, and then all was ready, and it was time for civilisation 
to take a trip south once more, travelling as her wont is, in an 
armoured train. Everything was ready, down to the last pack- 
saddle of the last camel, and yet no one suspected it, for an 
unconstitutional Government has its advantages. A great 
administrator had argued and managed, and cajoled ; a great 
soldier had organised and planned and made piastres do the 
work of pounds. And then one night these two master spirits met 
and clasped hands, and the soldier vanished away upon some 


business of his own. And just at that very time Bimbashi j 
Hilaby Joyce, seconded from the Royal Mallow Fusiliers, and j 
temporarily attached to the Ninth Soudanese, made nis first j 
appearance in Cairo. 

Napoleon had said, and Helaey Joyce had noted, that great [ 
reputations are only to be made in the East. Here he was in ^ 
the .East with four tin cases of baggage, a Wilkinson sword, a i 
Bond’s slug-throwing pistol, and a copy of Greenes Introdmtion ^ 
to the Study of Arabic, With such a start and the blood of ' 
youth running hot in his veins, everything seemed easy. He 
was a little frightened of the General, he had heard stories of 
his sternness to young officers, but with tact and suavity he 
hoped for the best. So leaving his effects at Shepheard’s Hotel 
he reported himself at head-quarters. 

It was not the General but the head of the Intelligence 
Department who received him, the Chief being still absent upon 
that business which had called him. Hilaey Joyce found him- 
self in the presence of a short thick-set officer, with a gentle 
voice and a placid expression which covered a remarkably acute 
and energetic spirit. With that quiet smile and guileless 
maimer he had undercut and outwitted the most cunning of 
Orientals. He stood, a cigarette between his fingers, looking 
at the newcomer. 

“ I heard that you had come. Sorry the Chief isn’t here to 
see you. Gone up to the frontier, you know.” 

‘ ‘ My regiment is at Wady Haifa. I suppose. Sip, that I should 
I report myself there at once.” 

*‘No, I was to give you your orders.” He led the way to a 
map upon the wall, and pointed with the end of his cigarette. 
“You see this place. It ’s the Oasis of Kurkur— a little quiet, 

I am afraid, but excellent air. You are to get out there as 
quick as possible. You ’ll find a company of the Ninth, and 
half a squadron of cavalry. You will be in command.” 

Hilary Joyce looked at the name, printed at the intersection 
of two black lines, without another dot upon the map for several 
inches round it. 

“ A village, Sir ? ” j 

“ No, a well. Not very good water, I ’m afraid, but you soon 
get accustomed to natron. It ’s an important post, as being at 
the junction of two carkvan routes. All routes are closed now 
of course, but still you never know who miglit come along them.” 
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We are there, I presume, to prevent raiding ? 

Well, between you and me, there 's really nothing to raid. 
You are there to intercept messengers. They must call at the 
wells. Of course you have only just come out, but you prob“ 
ably understand already enough about the conditions of this 
country to know that there is a great deal of disaffection about, 
and that the Khalifa is likely to try and keep in touch with his 
adherents. Then again, Sknoussi lives up that way”— he 
waved cigarette to the westward — * * the' Khalifa might send 
a message to him along that route. Anyhow, your duty is to 
arrest everyone coming along, and get some account of him 
before you let him go. You don’t-^talk Arabic, I suppose ? ” * 

** I am learning. Sir.” 

** Well, well, you *11 have time enough for study there. And 
you^U have a native ofl0.eer, Ali something or other, who speaks 
English, and can interpret for 
yoxu Well, good-bye— rl *11 tell ' 

the Chief that you , reported 
yourself. Get on to y(>ur post 

now as quickly as you can.” ' , . 

^ Bailway to Baliani, the, post- / 
boat to Assouan, and then two l . 

days on a camel in the Libyan 
Pesert, with an ^babdeh guide, 
and three baggage camels to 
tie one down to their own ex- 
asperating pace. However, 
evai two and a half miles an 
hour mount up in time* , and at 
last, on the third ,evjning, 
trcan the blackened sl^grheap. 
of a ^hill which is‘ ^lod* the 
Jebel Kurkur, ffiiARY Joyce. 
looked down a disthpt 

^lump of palms, and thought 
^t this cool patch of green 
the midst of ^the mercil^^s^ 

Maeks and yellows wis the ‘ 

^rest- colour effect - th^t- he' 
bad ever seen. Ah hpdr, Uter . 
he had ridden^* intq;^th^ ' lit|jlo . 

tie guard iad burned 
out to salute him, his^ native 
j^uboidwate had greeted him ' 
id excellent Engiish,* and he 
ijad ^lair^* entered into hib 

j not ah .exhilarating 

^ace' for a lengthy fjbsrdehce.. 

Tfiere-^s one largo 'bowh 
shaped ^ grassy depression 
siUiping dow to the three pits 



the nullahs, for he remembered how in the map it had gone on 
and on, stretching away into the unknown heart of Africa. 
The countless pads of innumerable camels through many 
centuries had beaten it smooth, so that now, unused and 
deserted, it still wound away, the strangest of roads, a foot 
broad, and perhaps two thousand miles in length. JOYCE 
wondered as he rode how long it was since any traveller had 
journeyed up it from the south, and then he raised his eyes, and 
there was a man coming along the path. 

For an instant Joyce thought that it might be one of his own 
men, but a second glance assured him that this could not be so. 
The stranger was dressed in the flowing robes of an Arab, and 
not in the close-fitting khaki of a soldier. He was very tall, 
and a high turban made him seem gigantic. He strode swiftly 
along, with head erect and the bearing of a man wdio knows 

no fear. 

Who could he be, this for- 
midable giant coming out of 
the unknown? The precursor 
possibly of a horde of savage 
spearmen. And where could 
he ^ have walked from ? The 
nearest w^ell was a long hundred 
miles down the track. At any 
rate the frontier post of Kur- 
kur could not afford to receive 
casual visitors. HILARY JOYCE 
whisked round his horse, 
galloped into camp, and gave 
the alarin. Then, with twenty 
horsemen at his back, he rode 
out again to reconnoitre. 

The man was still coming on 
in spite of these hostile pre- 
parations. Fdb an instant he 
had hesitated when first he 
saw the cavalry, but escape 
was out of the question, and 
he advanced with the air of a 
man who makes the best of a 
bad job. He made po resistance 
and said nothing when ■ the 
hands of two troojpers clutched 
at hm shoulders, but walked 
quietly between their horses 
into camp. Shortly afterwards 
the patrols came in again. 
There were ,no signs of any 
Dervishes. The man was alone. 
A splendid trotting camel had 
been found lying dead a little 
way down the track. The 
mystery of ^the stranger's arrival was explained. But why and 
whence and whither-^these were questions for which a zealous 
officer must find an answer. ' 

Hilary Joyce was disappointed that there were no Dervishes. 
It would have been a great start for him in the Egyptian army 
had he fought a little action on his own account. But even as 
it was, he had a rare chance of impressing the authorities. He 
would love to show his capacity to the hea^ of the Intelligence, 
and even more to that grim Chief who never forgot what was 
smart, or forgave what was slack. The prisoner's dress and 
bearing showed that he wgis of importance. Mean men do not 
ride pure-bred trotting camels. Joyce sponged his head with 
cold water, drank a cup of strong coffee, put on an. imposing 
official tarboosh instead of his sun-helmet, and formed himself 
into a court of inquiry and judgment, under the acacia tree. 

He would have liked his people to have seen him now, with 


■ fTjh^ 

An hour later lie hadtriddeii into the- little camp. 


of brown and brackish "wiiter. There was the grove of palm- 
’treesalso, beautiful to look upon, hut exasperating in view of 
t|et that Nature has provided her leasts shady trees on the 
yery spot where sha<le is needed most. A single wide-spread 
acacia did something to restore the balance; Here Hilary 
Joyce slumbered in the heat, and in the cool he inspected 
his square-shouldered spindle-shanked Soudanese, ^ith. their 
cheei^ black* faces and their funny little pork-pie forage caps. 

JOYCSS %as % maiJtin^ At drill, and the blacks loved being 
drilled, so the Bimb^shi was soon popular among them. But 
one day was exactly like another. The weather, the view, the 
cka^leyinent, the*fwd, everything was the same. At the end 
ef Itoee weeks he felt that he had been there for interminable 
y^ais. And then at last there came something to break the 

Obe opening, as the sun was sinking, Huary Joyce rode . 

^ #0^ <i|3^wiit^ oM ^ra,TOn rdad. It kad a iascination for him his two hlaok orderlies in waiting, and his Egyptian native 
* np officer at his side. % sat behind a camjei table^ and the prisoner, 
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strongly guarded, was Ibd up to him. The man was a handsome 
fellow with bold grey eyes and a long black beard. 

“ Why ! ” cried Joyce, the rascal is making faces at me.*' 

A curious contraction had passed over the man’s features, but 
so swiftly that it might have been a nervous twitch. He was 
now a model of Oriental gravity. 

“ Ask him who he is, and what he wants ? ” 

The native officer did so, but the stranger made no reply, save 
that the same sharp spasm passed once more over his face. 


Xo 


“He has come far, Sir. A trotting camel does not die easily, 

I He has come from Dongola at least.” 

“Well, we must get him to talk.” 

“ It is possible that he is deaf and dumb.” 

“ Not he. I never saw a man look more all there in my life.” 
“You might send him across to Assouan.” 

“ And give some one else the credit I No, thank you. This is 
my bird. But how are wo going to get him to find his 
tongue? ” 



The prisoner looked at Joyce with his inscrutable eyes and oenasionally twitched his face at him, but never opened his mouth. 


“ Well, I ’m blessed ! ” cried Hilary Joyce. “ Of all the im- 
pudent scoundrels ! He keeps on winking at me. Who are you, 
you rascal ? Give an account of yourself ! D’ye hear ! ” 

But the tall Arab was as impervious tp English as to xirabic. 
The Egyptian tried again and again. The prisoner looked at 
Joyce with his inscrutable eyes and occasionally twitched his 
face at him, but never opened his mouth. The Bimbashi 
scratched his head in bewilderment. 

“ Look here, Mahomet Ali, we ’ve got to get some sense out 
of this fellow. You say there are no papers on him? ” 

“ No, Sir, we found no papers.” 

‘ ‘ No clue of any kind ? ” 


The Egyptian’s dark eyes skirted the encampment and rested 
on the cook’s fire. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “ if the Bimbashi thought fit .” He 

looked at the prisoner and then at the burning wood. 

“No, no, it w^ouldn’t do. No, by Jove, that ’s going too far.” 

“ A very little might do it.” 

“ No, no. It ’s all very well here, but it would sound just awful 
if ever it got as far as Fleet Street. But, I say,” he whispered, 
“ we might frighten him a bit. There ’s no harm in that.” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ Tell them to undo the man’s Galaboeah. Order them to pui 
a horse-shoe in the fire and make it red-hot.” 
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The prisoner watched the proceedings with an air which had 
more of amusement than of mieasiness. He never winced as 
the black sergeant approached with the glowing shoe held upon 
two bayonets. 

“ Will you speak now ? asked the Bimbashi, savagely. 

The prisoner smiled gently and stroked his beard. 

“ Oh, chuck the infernal thing aAvay ! ” cried Joyce, jumping 
up in a passion. “ There ’s no use trying to bluii the fellow. 
He knows we w'ozi’t do it. But I can and I toill flog him, and 
you tell him from me that if he hasn’t found his tongue by 
to-morrow morning, I ’ll take the skin off his back as sux*e as my 
name ’s Joyce. Have you said all that ? ’ ’ 

Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Well, you can sleep upon it, you beauty, and a good night’s 
pest may it give you I ’ ’ He adjourned the Court, and the 
prisoner, as imperturbable as ever, was led away by the guard 
to his supper of rice and wmtcr. 

Hilary Joyce was a kind-hearted man,” and his own sleep was 
considerably distiu‘bed by the prospect of the punishment which 
he must inflict next day. He had hopes that the mere sight of 
the koorbash and the thongs might prevail over his prisoner’s 
obstinacy. And then again he thought how shocking it would 
be if the man proved to be really dumb after all. The possibility 
shook him so that he had almost determined by daybreak that 
he would send the stranger on unhurt to Assouan. And yet 
what a tame conclusion it would be to the incident I He lay 
upon his angareeb still debating it when the q^uestion suddenly 
and effectively settled itself. Ali Mahomet rushed into his 
tent. 

“Sir,” he cried, “ the prisoner is gone.” 

“Gone!” 

“ Y*es, Sir, and your own best riding camel as "well. There is 
a slit cut in the tent, and he got away unseen in the early 
morning.” 

The Bimbashi acted with all energy. Cavalry rode along 
every track. Scouts examined the soft sand of the wadys for 
signs of the fugitive. But no trace was discovered. The man 
had utterly disappeared. With a heavy heart Hilary Joyce 
wrote an official report of the matter and forwarded it to 
Assouan. Five- days later there came a curt order from the 
Chief that he should report himself there. He feared the worst 
from the stern soldier, who spared others as little as he spared 
himself. 

And his worst forebodings were realised. Travel-stained and 
weary he reported himself one night at the General’s quarters. 
Behind a talde piled with papers and strewn with maps the 
famous soldier and his Chief of Intelligence were deep in plans 
and figures. Their greeting was a cold one. 

“ I understand; Captain Joyce,” said the General, “ that you 
have allowed a very important prisoner to slip through your 
fingers.” 

“lam sorry, Sir,” 

“No doubt. But that will not mend matters. Did you 
ascertain anything about him before you lost him ? ” 

“No, Sir.” 

“ How was that ? ” , «• 

“ I could get nothing out of him, Sir.” 

“Did you try?” 

“ Yes, Sir, I did what 1 could.” 

“ What did you do ? ” , , ^ 


“W'ell, Sir, I threatened to use physical force.” 

“ What did he say? ” 

‘ ‘ He said nothing. ’ ' 

“'What was he like? ” 

“ A tall man, Sir. Rather a desperate character, I should 
think.” 

“ Any way by wliich we could identify him ? ” 

“Along black beard, Sir. Grey eyes. And a nervous way 
of twitching his face.” 

“ Well, Captain Joyce,” said the General-, in his stern in- 
flexible voice, “ I cannot congratulate you upon your first 
exploit in the Egyptian army. You are aware that every 
English officer in this force is a picked man. I have the whole 
British army from which to draw. It is necessary therefore 
that I should insist upon the very highest efficiency. It woulc! i 
be unfair upon the others to pass over any obvious want of zeal : 
or intelligence. You are seconded from the Royal Mallows, 1 , 
understand?” 

“Y^es, Sir.” 

“ I have no doubt that your Colonel will be glad to see you 
fulfilling your regimental duties again.” 

Hilary Joyce’s heart was too heavy for words. He was 
silent. 

“ I will let you know my final decision to-morrow morning.” 

Joyce saluted and turned upon his heel. 

“ Yon can sleep upon that, you beauty, and a good night 
rest may it give you ! ’ ’ 

Joyce turned in bewilderment. Where had those words been 
used before ? Who was it who had used them ? 

The General was standing erect. Both he and the Chief of 
the Intelligence w^ere laughing. Joyce stared at the tall figure, 
the erect bearing, the inscrutable grey eyes. 

Good Lord I ” he gasped. 

“ Well, well, Captain Joyce^ we are quits I ” said the General, 
holding out his hand. “ You gave me a bad ten minutes witt 
that infernal red-hot hdrse-shoe of yours. I ’ve done as mucl» 
for you. I don’t think we can spare you for the Royal Mallows 
just yet awhile,” 

“But, Sir — But — P* 

, “The fewer questions the better, perhaps. But of course il 
must seem rather amazing. 1 had a little private business witf 
the Kabbabish. It must be done in person. I did it, and camt 
to your post in my return. I kept on winking at you as a sigr 
that I wanted a word with you alone.” 

“Yes, yes. I begin to understand.” 

“I couldn’t give it awsiy before all ‘those blacks, or whert 
should 1 have been the next time I used my false beard anc 
Arab dress ? You put me in a very awkward position. But a; 
last I had a word alone with your Egyptiau officer, whomanagec 
my escaiie all right.” 

“ He ! Mahomet Ali I ” 

“ I ordered him to say nothing. I had a score to settle with 
you. But we dine at eight, Captain Joyce. We live plainly 
here, but I think I can do you a little better than you did me at 
Kurkur.” 




NOTICE.—Next Week, “Mr. Punch's Extra Pages” 'w^ll .contain a Story entitled. 


THE OPERATIC STORES,’^ 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 
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Make the New Tear Bright ; 

MONKEY BKAND will help ym 
Make it hright by makiag home bright ; 

MONKEY BRAND will help you. 
Ij^aike it bright by making work light ; 

MONKEY BRAND will help you. 

Makes COPPER like GOLD, 


A BRIGHT NEW YEAR TO EVERYONE. 


A Bnght Home makes a Bright Heart ; 

\ Then use MONKEY BRAND Soap. 

BxtUUliJii b bUiaJr i ABrightHeartistheseaudofEghtwork; 

'JUffYJ^XjrT^^Xr jf 1\| If S Then use MONKEY BRAND Soap. 

i l A Bright New Year is what everyone wants; 

WON’T Then use MONKEY BRAND Soap. 

Tf^HikTsiLVERTBrnTui^^ WINDOWS like CRYSTAL 
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ART ON THE FLOOR. 

— larn 



TRELOAR’S CARPET CIRCULAR POST FREE. 


THE 

Anatolian Carpets 

Imported by TRELOAR and 
SONS are truly “Works of 
Art.” They are suitable for 
the Dining-Room, Drawing- 
Room, or Boudoir. 

Turkey, Persian & 
Indian Carpets 

In Every Size. 

ANTIQUE 

Daghestan, Comae 

and Mosque Rugs in Immense 
Variety. 


LISTS AND QUOTATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 

TRELOAR and SONS, 

. UIDOATE HILL, LONDON, ELC. 
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Au7it Grace, “What a lovely Football! Did Santa Claus 

PUT THAT IN TOUR StOCKINO LAST NIGHT?” 

Harry. “FTo, he couldn’t get it in. So he put it in Ma’s 
INSTEAD I ” 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

Edited by Owen Seaman (Mr. Punch's Depredator), 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts. 

IL—THE BODLEY HEAD SECTION. 

January lsT.-~[New Year’s Day]. 

Potential in the marhle’s maiden womb, 

The living forms of BUONAROTTI lay ; 

So in the New Year’s Alpha dimly loom 
The orb’d infinitudes of Omega ! — W-ll-m W-ts-n, 
2nd. — ^The Key-note of a woman’s nature is palpabilities. 

G-rge Eg-rt-n, 

3rd. — ^To make a differentiative seeernment twixt nature and 
artifice, rouge and the blood’s red, were, in the poignant 
phrase of your proletariat, mere tommyrot. — M-x B-rh-hm. 

4th and 5 th. 

The smouldering pit with plaudits rang ; 

COPHBTUA beamed above the throng ; 

A popular comedian sang 
The Absent-minded Beggar’s song. 

COPHETUA wagged his kingly head ; 

“ ’Tis well ! ” he cried aloud — and paid; 

Then, in his beard, Give we,” he said, 

“The Present-bodied Beggar-maid I ” 

J4in D-^~ds~Ki* 

6th.— S een in perspective there is symmetry even in the 
suburb, futile else. Peckham has this dominant note. 

, Mrs, M-yn-ll, 

7TH.-^The virtue of salad, even as of woman, lies in the dress- 
ing of it. — Mrs, P-nn4l (Autolycus), 

8th. — G arlic? for pi4uancy, as rue for remembrance. Bo but 


draw one root athwart the hollow of the crater twice and yet 
again, and the savour thereof, though it were scarce a 
suspicion, shall attain to harmonize the whole. — The same, 

9th. — ^Dryads, why wring ye so your vacant arras? 

What means this pallor of grief that stirs 
Mute lips that once could shame the claret^?, red ? 

It is because Narcissus, 

Whose face was as a limpid moon 
Framed in the dark of dusky conifers, — 

Narcissus, 

Who used to kiss us, 

And call us each his own and only elf, 

And ever let the anxious public know 
That this was so — 

Narcissus, 

Losing his balance, owing to the charms 
Of his own lovelihead, 

Has had an accident and drowned himself. 

And with his hairpins all the marge is strewn. 

R.le G-ll-7ine, 

10th. — [Penny Post instituted, 1840.] To a spirit like my own,, 
inebriate of Georgian impulse, there is something of strangely 
exhaurient in this so-called Victorian Era. Its urgence is too 
much for me. Already am I sub-conscious of a rathe senility. 

M-x, 

11th. — [Epitaph on a rooster, shot in mistake for* a cock- 
pheasant.] . ' 

Count no man monk because he wears a cowl ! 

Had I but closelier looked thou haclst not passed ! 

I took thee for thy better, tumid fowl ! 

And there thou Host, irrevocably grassed ! — W, W-ts-n, 
12th. — ^Detached in his equilibrium, the Young Child is 
instinct with the ichor of Spring. He flushes a rhythmic pink,, 
the implicit Colour of Life. — Mrs. M-y-n-lL 
13th. a little louder. Thank you. So again. 

Shall I go out and slay my brother Boer? 

■Unflinching rhetorician I strong to floor 
The irresponsible casuistry of Cain I — W, W-ts-n, 
14th. — Ah ! the Discord of key-notes jangled ! ’Tis the apple 
of Discord, flung on the nuptial board of the first wife, Eve, 
that has poisoned the wells of marriage, and still lies at the 
very root of the Divorce Court. — G-rge E-g-rt-n, 

15th. — [British Museiun opened, 1759.] 

Avid of knowledge, you that blindly rage 
After the Undiscoverable Clue, 

Walk up and see yon antic sareopjiage ; 

Its rusty mummy was as wise as you ! — W, W-ts-n, 
16th. — The vital movement of grass is toward reticence rather 
than greenness. — Mrs, M-yn-ll. 

17th. — ^By the highways you shall see its embroidery, a mute 
protest to shame the scarlet resonance of the pillar-box. That 
is why the vestries will npt have it so. — The same, 

(To be continued.) 


Who^s Who (A. & C. Black) appears in the New Year] 
without the name of Mr. Douglas Sladen, under whose editor- i 
ship this ancient annual renewed its youth like the eagle. The 
many excellencies he introduced into the volume, advancing it 
at a bound to the position of one of the most popular, indeed 
the most indispensable of its class, are preserved in the new 
issue. It is brought as nearly up to date as the exigencies of 
the Press and the happy condition of a large circulation will 
permit. At the price it is, in view of its * intrinsic value, a. 
marvel of cheapness. Henry Lucy, 


Two VERY Different PbrsonXges.— “A Society man"’ and 
“ a Secret Society man.” 
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CELEBRITIES (MORE OR LESS) AT HOME. No. III. 

THE RIGHT HOK. .W. E. H-RTP-LE L-CKY,' P.O., M.P. 

Buttons. ‘‘This Punch, Sir! Somethihk spe&hul, Sir! ’Souse me, Sir, there’s Pickcher o’ 

YOU, Sir ! Wuss than hever, Sir ! ” lED:]plodcs. 

'Mr. L-chy. “ Take it away, you horrid rude vulgar little Boy 1 ” 


PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS FOR 1900. 

'Did the first of January commence the 
'twentieth century ? 

What will the War OMce have to say 
vhen the House meets ? 

What will happen — day-by-day — in 
South Africa ? 

Who will win the Boat Race ? 

What will be the Income Tax? 

Who will come in first for the Derby 
and all the other races ? 

Will the season escape being "duller 
than ditch water? 

, What will be the state of the Moors ? 

I How about the harvest ? 

Will anyone visit the'Paris Exhibition? 
What will happen during the cricket 
and football season ? 

What will be the fluctuations hour by 
hcmr of the Stocks ? 

Will any game be quite worth the candle ? 
Will the.thirty-rfirst of December end 
t^e nineteenth century ? A. a’B. 


SIC ITUR AD ASTRA. 

As thro’ the Strand at eve we went, 
The Strategist and I, 

We taught the Generals their. trade, 
We threw Yon Moltke in the shade. 
We knew the reason why,. 

O blessings on the good conceit 
That never need be shy. 

That could each difficulty meet, 

And every peril spy. 

For when we came to Charing Cross, 
And would have passed thereby, 

A Brompton ’bus we did not see 
Came at us— -bang I — 

And where were w,e ? 

The Strategist and I ! E. T. H. 


“A Good Judge” (to attend to the 
Doppers after the War),— M. Q. DE Boer- 
REPAIR. 


O. K. All Round.— Roberts of Kan- 
dahar and Kitchener of Khartum. 


HOW TO TREAT A DIARY. 

A few Practical Suggestions, 

Determine to write little, but regularly. 

Make up your mind never to omit any 
thing of importance, and to shun trivialities. 

Remember that what you write may 
be of signal service to your possible 
biographer. 

Select for preservation your deepest 
thoughts and most original imaginations. 

Criticise with discrimination your con- 
temporaries with a view to the judgment 
of posterity. 

Let the keeping of your diary be your 
first duty and your last.' 

Recollect at every crisis in your life 
that your action will have to be recorded 
without fear or favour. 

In fact, take the greatest possible care 
of your diary, making it the cherished 
companion of your leisure. 

~ Keep your diary in a safe place. Lose 
it. ^ Forget to buv another. A. a’B. 
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I AURI FAMES. 

I [A. lady’s gold watc’h.-c'bam has been found in 

the g zzard of a fowl.] 

Mysterious bauble I Come, read me the 
riddle, 

What is the link ’t^dxt tliy present and 
past? 

What was thy story before in his middle 
A fowl of the farmyard concealed thee 
at last ? 

Back in thy past can I picture a present, 
Bringing delight to a rapturous maid ? 

Haply the days of thy youth were as 
pleasant i 

Then, when but golden, as now when 
inlaid. 

Was it thy fault that thou ^scapedst from 
her pocket ? 

Was it misfortune — the way they are 
built? 

Kept she no watch on thee ? Was it a 
locket 

Led thee astray by example of gilt ? , ^ 

I adjure thee by .^SOP I Come, answer my 
question : 

How dost thou come to be aiding digestion ? 



PATRIOTISM damped;' OR, THE VAGARIES OF A LONDOH'FOC. 








“CCELTJM NEC ANIMUM MUTANT.” 

{Diary of one ivho ** can’t stand winter 
time in England,^*) 

Monday.— Horridly cold to-day. Great 
, mistaJce to be in England at tbe end of 
December. All very 'vrell to talk about 
spending Christmas at home and that 
kind of thing, but give me sunshine. 
Frost and snow very seasonable things no 
doubt, but if winter isn’t an agreeable 
season in England, it’s no great praise of 
the weather to call it seasonable. 

Twesday.— Colder than ever. Sleet too 
this morning. This is too bad. Why not 
go to Paris? Not very far after all, and 
it*s always bright in Paris. Pack up at 
once: 11 a.M. Victoria. 

Wednesday , — Have gone to Paris. 
Colder than London. Raining too. No 
use to stay in Paris when it rains. Per- 
fectly ridiculous to take all the trouHe to 
cross the Channel in order to find exactly 
the same weather the other side. Can’t 
bear being ridiculous. ShaU go on to 
Florence. Florence very agreeable place, 
I ’m told. Shall start to-morrow. 

Tharsdai/.— Florence. Ugh ! Fifteen 
degrees of frost, and not a fire in, the 
hotel. Heated throughout with hot 
water. Bah I Give me an English coal 


fire, and I can put up with cold weather. 

But without a fire . Shall go on to 

Rome first thing to-morrow morning. 
Often heard of people “wintering in 
Rome.” Sounds promising. Guide book 
says agreeable winter climate. Rome by 
all means. 

Friday. — Agreeable winter climate ! 
Might as well be in Russia. No fires 
again, of course. “ All the passages 
heated,” says the Manager. But I can’t 
live in a passage. And the smoking-room 
is like an ice-house. Am sitting at this 
moment in an overcoat with my legs 
wrapped up in a rug and my hat on. Shall 
try Naples to-morrow. “The Sunny 
South.” Just the place to cure the cold 
which I feel coming on. Continue notes 
at Naples. 

DEPRESSION. 

Disconsolate Author {gating at list of 
subscriptions to the Transvaal Refugees' 
Fund), Afraid my new book w:ill stand no 
chance of selling, now. With all the 
public devoting their money to good 
works 

Cynical FHend (interrupting). You 
naturally think that yours wouldn’t stand 
much chance, eh ? 


THE SWING OP THE PENDULUM. 

(A Prophecy for 1901.) 

Sir William will occupy the Woolsack. 

The toast of the London County Council 
will be received with wild enthusiasm. 

The French Generals will be entertained 
at the Service Clubs. 

Bicyclists will be the most popular of 
men. 

Shakspeare will be played to crowded 
houses without scenery. 

The public will insist upon giving their 
military rank to officers of the Militia. 

The Northern lines will be admionished 
to imitate the sterling qualities of the 
Southern railways. 

The Poet - Laureate, amidst universal 
approbation, will accept a peerage. 

The pen will have the pull of the pencil 
in journalism. 

The House of Lords will, in the popular 
estimation,be considered infinite! y superior 
to the House of Commons. 

The army will attract more attention 
than the navy. 

And, fimally, the statue to Cromwell 
outside Westminster iETall will be supplied 
with an entirely pleasing pendant in the 
shape of a stone effigy of Kruger. 




UNAUTHORISED WAR RUMOURS. THE LENO LIGHT HORSE I 

The REE oet that Colonei. Sir Daniel Lend is raising a Sohadeon of Light Horse, drawn entirely from Stage Circles, is. we regret to learn, without foundation. 
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VERY SMALL TALK. 

“Ear-eings abb all the go now, aren’t they? Abe you 

HAVING TOUB EaRS PIEBCED ? ” 

I’M ONLY HAVING THEM BORED T' 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Sm Algernon West is the youngest-maiiDered Methuselah of 
my Baronite’s acquaintance. His Recollections, just published 
by Smith, Elder, go back to the year 1832. As a matter of fact 
he was born a few months before the Reform Bill. He remem- 
bers running a race with the Duke of Wellington down the 
grass hill to Walmer Castle. Presumably he came in last, and 
his otherwise innocent childhood was marred by vengeful feel- 
ing. However that be, he soon after flung a stone which nearly 
hit the Duke — probably on the nose, that being a prominent 
feature. Who taught you to throw stones ? ** said the Duke, 
standing the onslaught with the cool courage that might be 
expected from the victor of Waterloo. “ My brother Richard, 
Sir,” said Algy, with faint but distinct reminiscence of Adam’s 
answer when challenged with respect to the missing apple. 
“I liope,” said the Duke, and this is worth remembering, he 
will soon teach you something better than that.” Striking 
testimony to Sir Algernon’s antiquity appears on the face of 
another sentence, also relevant to Walmer Castle. Dord and 
Lady SALISBURY and their children, who were always running 
on tlie beach without shoes and stockings, spent some Autumns 
there.” The idea of Lord Salisbury running on the beach 
without shoes or stockings is alluring ; but on closer consi- 
deration it is probable that Sir Algernon alludes only to the 
children. There is, later on, another unexpected peep at the 
Prime Minister, who was the Recolleetor’s contemporary at 
Oxford. He once played a rubber of whist in a room at Peck- 
water with Lord Robert Cecil, our Premier’s then style ; Ward 
Hunt, afterwards Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and a fourth 


partner, the four averaging six feet three inches in height. 
Sir Algernon regretted, when he went to Oxford, tlmt he had 
not adopted cricket instead of rowing. Of course- if he had, 
he would have been long stop. Great-great-grandson of 
Robert Walpole, married to a granddaughter of Earl Grey, 
young West was predestined for a public career. He early 
found the opportunity, and he has filled it not only with dis- 
tinction, but with a tact and good-nature that have made him 
troops of friends. There arc few men living who have come in 
closer contact with a singularly wide range of men, aiidliave 
not made a single enemy. A shrewd observer, with a keen 
sense of humour, always living with interesting people, Sir 
Algernon’s Recollections form one of the pleasantest books of 
the year. They bubble with good stories admirably told. The 
descriptions of London in his youth and early manhood are a 
sort of prose Trivia. 

Miss Br ADDON has always proved herself an able writer of 
society stories, and in His Darling Sin (Simpkin & Co.) she once 
again empties the whole bag of tricks for our edification. The 
coulisses of the fashionable world, its great ladies and their 
little scandals, murders and law-suits, and those marvellous 
detectives who vie with Lecoq himself in their instinctive 
knowledge of everything about everybody, — they are all here 
again ; and if the prolific authoress’s legion readers still clamour 
for these things, who shall complain that she supplies them? 

In Singing-Time (Constable) the prettiest of compliments is 
paid to the intelligence of children by Messrs. Arthur 
Somervell and L. Leslie Brooke. Miss Agnes Repplier, in 
one of her delightful songs, has pictured the polite tolerance 
with which the children of Southey must have listened to that 
poet when he came into the nursery to recite How the water 
comes down at Lodore ; ’ ’ the masterpiece which he had dedi- 
cated to his innocent boy. Whoever these other more fortunate 
children may be, the happy “ Viola, Katherine, and Leonard”, 
to whom the book before us is inscribed, it is clear that both 
musician and artist have thought that no work in their honoui? 
could be too well done. In their labour of love they have even 
taken the pains to do all the letters and notation with their 
own hands. , It is a song-book good to sing from, whether you 
are child or only wish you were. So says my Nautical Retainer. 

Villette comes as the third volume of the Haworth Edition of 
the life and works of Charlotte Bronte and her sisters, issued 
in monthly numbers by Smith, Elder. Like its predecessors it 
is beautifully printed, neatly bound, and illustrated with some 
interesting plates. Amongst them is a portrait of M. Mger, 
Charlotte’s principal in the school at Brussels, who figures 
largely in the novel, (His face, by the way, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of the late Sir George Bowen in rare 
moments of repose.) Mrs. Humphry Ward continues her 
introductory notes. After the carping at Jane Eyre, it is 
pleasant to find that Villette meets with fuller favour at the 
hands of a sister novelist. From the chapter my Baronite 
learns what is news to him, that Gj^aham Bretton—Dr. John — is 
a character founded upon a study of Mr. George Smith, still at 
the head of the great firm which, not having had the opportunity 
of consulting Mrs. Humphry Ward, laid the world under 
everlasting obligation by publishing Jane Eyre. The secret 
out, it is no wonder to find Dr. John one of the most charming 
characters in the novel. The Baron de B,-W. 


AGREED ALL ROUND. 

The following advertisement appears in the Daily News : 

Y oung journalist. — contributor leading wcoklies, editorial experi- 
ence, seeks CHANGE, Specialities : fire-arms and shooting. 

Doubtless the desire for a change is fully shared by the 
colleagues of the advertiser. In the necessarily limited area of 
the average newspaper oflice, a journalist, however young, whose 
specialities are fire-arms and shooting, is an embarrassing 
companion* 
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ou SEE Willows along a Fence, fut on the pace; there ’s sure to be a Ditctt 




ONE AMONGST OUR NBW-YEAR HOPES. 

TfiK New Woman lived in a part of the town 

Where very few men lived, and none of them good ; 

Her •wardrobe was scant — only one yellow gown — 

And scorn of mankind was her best-relished food. 

Her joys were akin to the Red Indian^s joys, — 

With flourishing scalp-knife the war-path to pace ; 

She never W’-ent shopping for nick-nacks or toys, 

But only to meet with and slap a man’s face. 

She had but one purpose — to “live her own life “ 

In ecstatic self-'worship — a sweet little plan ! 

There, there, where all lovely emotions w’ere rife, 

With Annunzio, Ibsen, and chaste SuDERMrLNN I 

In the clear amber light of their teaching, she wTote 
Books as freely as water in gutters will flow, 

Which newspapers noticed but seldom dare quote — 
B’rom dread of Lord Campbell’s enactment, you know ! 

Some admirers she had who preached about Art 
And the sin of restricting its beautiful right 

To prefer, at its pleasure, the scavenger’s cart 
To Oberon's ear, and in dirt find delight. 

Chacunm son goiit. Art still goes on its way 
With a palette unladen with gamboge and chrome, — 

And, I fancy, will go on for many a day. 

When no one will find the New Woman “at home.” 

Even now, is she living or dead ? — ^the deuce knows ; 
And further, I ’m sure, I don’t care to enquire. 

She came like a scent that was not of the rose — 

I hope she ’s dissolved in congenial mire I 
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CAT'S MEAT SQUARE. 

[“At an inquest held on a child that died of 
consumption, it was stated in evidence that eight 
people lived in the room, ten feet square, thj rent 
of which was 4s. a week. The room was situ- 
ated in a notoriously overcrowded district known 
as * Cat’s Meat Square’.’* — Daily Dapei\'\ 

Air! Air! Air! 

*Wliat is a body to breathe ? 

The i>estilent yapours that poison and 
seethe 

In Cat’s Meat Square ? — 

. Hark to the cry of despair ! 

Look at the misery there I 
Cliildren ar^ lying 
In sickness, and crying — 

Children are dying 

Eor air. 

Eight in a horrible den, 

Reeking of sickness and death! 

Crowded together like sheep in a 
* , pen, 

Stifling for want of a breath. 

Women and children and inen 
Huddled like rats in a hole, 


And lulled, as they lie. 

By the agonised cry ' 

Of a perishing soul. 

Air ! Air ! Air ! 

Life-giving breath of the sky ! 

Out on the tyrant that dares to deny 
The poor his share ! 

Out on the monster that rack-rents this 
^ sty, 

This plague-stricken lair ! 

Justice ! 0 Justice ! How long 
Er6 thou rescue the weak from the strong ? 
How long shall the poor give their lives 
To an ogee that thrives 

On a crime and a wrong ? 

Ah ! If there be laws, as they say, 

•And if there be hearts that can 
* care, 

Put an end to the horrors that darken our 
day! 

Air!. Give us air! 

Away with these fever-dens ! Sweep them 
away 

With the pitiless Harpies that batten and 
prey 

On Cat’s Meat Square ! 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

(Some Specimen Letters i^oDPtESSED to 
Various Editors.) 

(Fomoarded pev A. A. S.) 

Sir, —O n December Slst, 1809, as the 
clock was striking midnight, we packed 
up our 1900th bottle of Automatic Hair- 
wash (which has created such a furore, iii 
fashionable circles, jn*ice th, Cd. only), 
and started upon the next hundred. The 
Twentieth Century has therefore begun. 
Yours obediently, 

De CAPn.LE, Ltd. 

SfR, — The Christian era started at 
0 years 0 months 0 days 0 hours 0 ramntos 
0 seconds. When it was one second old, 
if; was dated 0 years 0 months 0 days 
0 licurs 0 minutes 1 second A.D. I think 
nobody will deny this. Consequently, 
wlien it -was two seconds old, it follow^s 
fjnito clearly that the date was 0 y^iars 
0 months 0 days 0 hours 2 seconds. Pro- 
ceeding thus 'carefully second by second 
(every second is of equal importance), w’^e 
shall not, I imagine, find a single opponent 
left to confute the contention that we are 
now in the 20th century. 

J. Y. Babbage, 
President of the 
Statistical Babblers’ Asylum. 

Dated : 1900 years 1 month 5 days 
12 hours 20 minutes. 15 seconds. 

Sir,— I am a firm believer in the German 
Emperor, and a martyr to the cause of my 
belief. Having been further convinced 
by Sir Courtenay Boyle, and by actual 
experiment in counting 0, 1, 2, 3. . , up to 
99, that £99 is change for a hundred- 
pound note', I am now starting the new 
century under remand. It is, I am afraid, 
quite clear from the bigoted turn of mind 
of the presiding Magistrate, that this year 
will be a year 0, as far as I personally am 
eoiicerncd. It could not, therefore, be 
the last year of the nineteenth century. 

Y’ours regretfully, 

Jan. 5, 1900. An Ex-Cashier. 

Derb Sir, — I had a berthday this morn- 
ing and mammy says i interred ray tenth 
yore. Daddy says you inter a thing Aven 
it is finnislied and dun with; i have 
thereto c dun with ten and must be eleven 
by now tlio i was borne in 1891 i think the 
rithmytic must he rong sumware daddy 
coud not be becos he rites to the Times 
and says it is now the new sentry in fack 
the middel of nexweak alreddy. Think- 
ing yow wood like to no i am 
yore loving 

5 Jan, 1900. Tommy Wrottar. 


CONCLUSIVE. 

Mr. BJoskins (after correspond- 

ence on the subject of the commencement of 
the Century). As’ for me, I don’t care a 
hang whether I ’m a centurian or dot, but 
if a man owes me a himdred pounds, I ’m 
blowed if I let him off with ninety-nine. 
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THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 

T FTONT THIKO HAFPENBD TO ME THE OTHER BAY. 

i WAS Best Man to my own Grandfather.*’ 

She, **^Really ? How funny I Hadn’t he ever been married 


LITTLE QLEENIE’S GIBE TO DOLLSHOUSE ETTIEET; 

(A Coinplete Manual of Nursery Manors and Custums.) 

IT. — All about Lbving Cards, what to levb, 

AND ON WHO. 

A y W hen a new doll comes to 
J} Nursery it is custimary, 

provided the doll is un- 
coneeted with Trade and 
nnohjecshunhle in other 

for all the leding 

— - members of Sosiaty to leve 

JIKfc ^ / This shows they desire to 

11 naherly and it doesnt 

m ^ ^ ^ mater whether they are 

Snap ** or Animil Grab ** 
llllr incorect to turn 

urn W I them up at the corner. 

W Sometimes you leve cards 

^ on Hew cumers that, al- 

, ,, though they are not stricly 

aolls, still they may be desirable aq[uaintances and useful 
people to Icnow, like a plaster fygure full of sweties or the 
casteyon purson with the monybox who takes a place on the 
nursery mantlepeice. 

But to leve a card on a mere animil, like a whiie rabit or 
wooly cokatoo, would betray grose, ignirans of the usiges of 
good Sosiaty. 

After a sutihle inteval, which should never exede five minutes, 

- ^ ^ or a historicle domauo on each 

mhRbbitent in return, but does not ask if they are at home 
which would be bad taste. 


Then each inhabbitent leves another card and the new cumer 
leves one on them and so they go on till they are tired out. 

Praps you may think there is not much sence in all this, but 
it is what kepes Sosiaty together. 

About Oauling and Conversation. 

When enufi cards have been left to brake the ice then it is 
time to begin cauling. i 

Let us supose it is your best doll and she wishes to pay 
a formel caul. 

Having thuraly washed her face (unless it is paint that comes 
off) and put her hat strate, and seen that she has both shoes on 
and propaly butoned, you acompany her to wherever the now 
doll is and inq^ire if she is at home and if the anser is No, it 
means that she does not desire to continue the aq^uaintcncc, so 
you simply say ‘How lukky ! * and go away. At least Llothcr 
docs, so it must be alJ rite. 

But) supose she is in, then you will have to do the tauking for 
both dolls, because they are always shy about conversing 
outloud. 

It is most importent to sellect just the rite toppics, as dolls 
hate being made to tank about anything they don’t understand, 
like novils and pollytics, which are never diseased in realy 
good Sosiaty. 

Some people, such as my sister Mablb, genally make their 
dolls begin with the wether, hut this is a silly stufy toppic and 
should be left to groanups. 

What dolls do enjoy is tauking about their servants. You can 
make your doll say she has a purfeo treshur of a cook, only she 
will spend most of the time lying under the kiehen dreser, and 
how thoutless of nurse to go and leve the mekanikle ])ig all 
night in baby’s cradel, and etsetra. 

Then the new doll says no one would beleve the trnble she 
has with hers, and her parlurmade is leving her just wlieii she 
had lernt to dress hare to mary the plaster groom in Brother 
Eranky’s stabels, but servants are so inconsidrit and never 
studdy anybody’s convinence except their own, and you can go 
on like that ever so long if nurse is out of the room. 

Then your doll asks the other has she got to know many of 
the naburs yet, and tells her about them how stuppid they arc 
and what boaring parties they give, tho of corse one must go 
to them ocasionally or they think it so unfrendly of you. 

And at the end your doll says she *s afrade she must be riming 
away, and she is always at home the second Tuseday and third 
Friday every other month and will the other doll remember. 

Then go, being careful to leve an Animil Grab card outside, 
which is for the Doll's husband, if any. 

If not, or a widdow, leve a ‘ Happy Famalies ’ card insted. 

How TO BE AT Home and Rboeve Callers. 

^ First you must setle when it is your doll’s At Home Day, and 
if she has a dollshouse of her own, see that the droynroom is 
thuraly tidey and free from bedroom furnichur, briks, and glass 
marbles, which kepe on geting in whatever you do, and I beleve 
it is Tommy does it. 

Then unhook the front of the dollshouse, which signafies she 
is at home, and sit your doll on the best chare by the mantle- 
peice, with the teathings close by. 

Never alow a puter teaset in the droynroom it is dredfully 
boorshwaw. Direcly tho other doll is shown in, make your doll 
say How swete of you to come, and the other doll will probly 
anser she has been dying to for abslute ages only somehow one 
never can find time to see anything of one’s rele frends. 

If the cauler is a gentelman doll, he will remove his hat as a 
mater of corse, unless it is not ment to take off, in which case 
it will be qite corect for hin^ to retane it on. 

^ A Gentelman doll begins conversing by saying was your doll 
in the Park that morning, and will he see her at the Dutches of 
Dumpshire’s to-night, and yours says she doesn’t know, she has 
so many things on this evening— but I’m sure Mother doesn’t 
know any dutoheses and I don’t beleve Mr. Blxjffey does ether. 
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Each cauler on his arival should he 
ofered make beleve tea and pritense cake 
or bred and buter. 

Then you tank as alredy explaned, till 
the cauler gets up to take his leve and 
your doll says must you realy be going 
alredy we have had no tank at all, and 
after the other has left yours must say 
she thouht that tiresome little man (or 
woman) was never going. 

Unless you keep up cauling you can 
never expect to become realy intamit. 
Next time I am going to tell you all 
about entertaning and the propper way 
to manige your parties, but here I must 
lay down my pen as it is scoolroom tea, 
and I haven’t washed my hands yet so no * 
more this week from 

Your loving little Qubnie. 

(N.B . — The Composition and Spelling of 
the above revised and corrected by 

-F. Anstey.) 


A Retrospect and Reference.— “ Is the 
old min friendly?” Certainly he is, 
meaning General F^vrier up to a certain 
point. General Fbvribr’s laudatory 
comments on the British soldier, as given 
by the Paris Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, were decidedly not hostile. A 
gr6at General of this name, if not abso- 
lutely and entirely favourable to us, was, 
on one momentous occasion, decidedly 
fatal to our enemy. See Mr. Punch's 
impressive cartoon, February, 1855. 


Mikifm:,,,. 


I fvi.''// 7// 












Cmtomer. “You told me that this 'Oss ’ad won a dozen Matches agin some o* 
th’ best ’Osses in the County. Why ’e can’t trot a Mile in Ten Minutes to 
SAVE ’is Life.” 

Dealer. “I didn’t say 'e could. You never asked me what sort o’ Matches. It 
WAS IN Ploughin’ Matches ’e took the Prizes ! ” 



THE RISE OF KING COAL. 

The British Householder beseeches King Coal to 
come down a few shillings lower— singing : — 

“ Old King Coal is a merry old soul, 

And he likes his hit of fun ; 

But he earned the joke a trifle far 
When he rose ten lob a ton I ” 

P* In Edinburgh and Glasgow they have increased 
by about forty per cent .” — Westminster Gazette.] 


NOS BT MUTAMUR. 

[“ The necessaries of life may be purchased for 
£2,000 a year.” — I'he Times.] 

At a long past day, 

At a date of which 
My knowledge isn’t clear, 

A man, they say, 

Was passing rich 
On forty pounds a year. 

A dusty tome 

He reckoned bliss, 

As he conned it beside the fire 
In his trim-kept home, 

And he thought that this 
Was all man could desire. 

No doubt, he ’d see 
That folk like me 

Had something very far wrong with 
them; 

But times do change, 


And it would be strange 
If we didn’t change along with them. 

I care not, I, 

For your dusty tome, 

But I love the oysters at PiM’s, 

And I gladly fly 

From the mutton at home 
To a delicate dinner at Jim’s. 

The best of wine 

And the best cigar 
From the Caribbean Sea, 

Let these be mine I 
Such trifles are 
Necessities to me. 

The couple of thou. 

That the Times allow 
Is running it close, unless it is 
Distinctly meant 
To be only spent 
Upon the strictest necessities. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought fob Every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts; 

II.— THE BODLEY HEAD SECTION, 

{For January^ continued.') 

Jan. 18tii.— The crenelled bastion sealed the sky ; 

The careless city slept below ; 

Erom off his vantage-seat, pardie ! 

Crash fell Sir Unmo d'Umptio ! 

His shattered members strawed the plain ; 

In vain the King cried out for dole ; 

The mounted infantry in vain 
Essayed a mournful caracole. 

The chargers held their bits and wailed ; 

The heir-apparent rived his gear ; 

Not less the total knighthood failed 
To reconstruct their stricken peer. 

J-hn D-u-ds-n, 

19th.— K haki has the colour of secretiveness ; but the robin 
w.ears a cuirass that recalls the published blood; Yet is there 
also a privacy of the woods, where the bird takes on the tone of 
his environment. The ancients felt this when they discovered 
a note of khaki in the lutings of Phiiomeb Mrs. M-ij’-n-lh 


20th. — ^Rye's^ son, chi^s® son, son of a gorgio® gun, 

Romany,'* rawni's® tarno®, vardey^ an’ gries^ an’ all, 
Kollo® wi’ tuv*® in the puv^*, and lollo^** o’ nock’^ wi’ the 
sun; — 

Dukkerin*^ keep ’em and bring ’em palall,*® palall. 
palall I Th-d-re W-tts-D-nt-m. 

[Guide to language i—Gentleman^, gipsy-giria, gentiltS, gipsy*, lady®, 
gentlemans, waggons’, horses*, hlaok*, smokfcW, fields, redia, noseis good- 
lucki*, backi®.] 

21st.— Passive, through the numbing thraldom of tradition, 
we women hanker to vibrate to some masterful Ideal. 

G-rge 

22nd.— Our beauty lies dormant till the Right One shall come for 
its awakening. If the Fairy Prince is late through oversight, or 
otherwise detained, we must go out to meet him by the way ; we 
must encourage him to scare us into surrender. — The same. 

, 23rd. 

I hark the cry of the peoples, the little and honest and poor, 
The plea of the Pole, the mew of the Manx, the bray of the Boer. 

R. le G-dl-nne. 

24th, 2dth.— [The same ; one day for each of the little peoples.] 
26th. New Atalantas, straining fast and far, 

How shall th.e old Milanions hope to beat ? 

On what incalculable motor-car 
Follow the trailing thunders of their feet ? 

W. W-t$~n. 





(And ihe closed eye.)i 

POBTUGCESB CUSTOMS OFFICER. “ANYTHING TO DECLAEB ? NOTHING CONTRABAND, I HOPE? 
Boer. “OH DEAR ME. NO!!” 
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27th.— Gravity is the soul of wit.— M-x. 

28th,— What is this talk of my affectations ? As well might 
we arraign our Brummel on a charge of elegant posturing. As 
of need there must he modes', so must there ever he men to 
set them . — The same, 

29th. Her purple breathing smote the air ; 

“Hide forth,'’ she said ; he said, “ I shall ; ” 

He gripped his hunter hy the hair, 

And plunged to meet his Orde-al I 

J~lin D-v-ds-n. 

30th. — ’Tis of Hehe. ’Tis of the divine parlour-maid I sing 
the q.uest ; that happy handful of endearing frills ! All I the 
white purity of these fifteen-carat girls I Little baggages I 

R, le G-lhiine, 

31ST.— Abdul ! Because just now elsewhere we seek 
Bloody erasure of a rankling debt, 

Lay not your tongue too lightly in your cheek ! 
Shameless ! I have my eye upon you yet ! 

W. W-ts-n. 

'' = O. S. 

Our Special Christmas Tree at Her Majesty’s Theatre.— 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, requiring a lot of little children to serve 
as fairies in his Midsummer Night^s Dream, applied for a 
licence to raise his infantry regiments. The enterprising 
Manager obtained the leave and licence, but, observed his agent 
sadly, “ there will be eighteen forms to fill up.” Well, they 
will be well filled up with good food if these be the children’s 
forms ; and if the forms mean the seats in front, surely the 
intended attraction will be so great as not to leave one form, or 
even one seat, empty^ 

Q. What ’s the use of a handle to a name ? 

A, Why, to turn it— to account, of course. 





New Book by a Crushed One.— T he Sorroios of Sat on. 


Warlike Operation in Time of Peas.— S helling. 


An Indian Idol— as worshipped by Mr. Thomas Atkins. 
[The Property of the British Nation.] 


TO COL. R. S. S. BADEN-PO-WELL, OF 
MAFEKING. 

A Message per Kaffir Runner. 

{By Zedwliyeks.) 

Here ’s to you, B.-P., 

Three times three, oversea, 

We toast you and hail you ! 

Though Boers may assail you, 

They ’ ve not got you yet, undefeated B.-P. ! 

Thick-wdtted Cronj]^ 

Feared yonr quick repartee, 

Found his plans were disjointed 
By humour too pointed, 

And trekked to the South from gay, 
gallant B. P. 

We in England agree 
You deserve a Y.C., 

For, with yon for a starter. 

The foe ’s caught a tartar — 

In a tight place the right man ’s un- 
daunted B.-P. 

Forty million are we 
Of the other “B. P.,” 

And we all were more happy 
If news were less scrappy 
Of yon and your doings, beleaguered 
B.-P. I 


Let us hear when you ’re free. 
And relieved shall iwe be ! 

Send a line when you ’re flitting 
(Engagements permitting), 

1 That is, E.S.Y.P., R.8.S.B.-P. I 


KIND OONGBA.TUrjA.TIONS. 

Selected hy H. D. B. 

The following congratulatory telegrams 
have been taken haphazard from the vast 
number received hy Mr. Punch. Some 
may contain errors, due to the haste of 
the telegraphists. 

Gratuliere zum neuen ExtrablS-tter . 
Zoitung wunderschdn prachtvoll grosz- 
artig und kolossal. ITnd kostet nur 25 
pfenpig wie friiher. — ^Wilhelm Weber, | 
Wilrtcmherg. 

Transmogrified paper unco fine. Ex- 
pected aiblins cost extra hawbee, or even 
saxpence. But still wee bit threepence 
as anld lang syne. Hoot awa. — ^Donald 
Macpherson, Glasgow Yilla, Burnsville, 
N.S.W. 

Enchants voir nouvelles pages. Mal- 
heureusement comprends pas mot d’ anglais 
mais admire illustrations dnorm^ment, sur- 
tout eharmant en-t^te nouveau feuilleton. 
—Dupont, Paris. 


J6 napot kivdnok Angol ujs^gokat 
Punch. ' VisszontUtksra. — BORHEGYl 
KAroly Jozsbp, Budapest. 

Bellissimo giornale anche piii interes- 
sante. Favorisca mandare fascicolo ogni 
settimana sark senza dubbio gratis. 
Reggenti della Repubblioa, San Marino. 

Admiramos muy hermoso periodico. 
Todos los habitantes besan la mano de 
TJsted.— CONOHTO de Andorra. 

Muchee appleciate extly pages. Velly 
topside galore. Light leading. All 
lightee. Chin chin.— Li Hung Chang. 

Penx pas supporter journaux finlandais. 
Votre journal vient d’arrivei:. Admirable. 
Habitants savent pas lire anglais. Done 
ai snpprime tons journaux finlandais et 
autorise seul le vdtre. Attends pot-de- 
vin habituel. Si ne re^ois pas suppri- 
merai aussi le v6tre. — Gouverneur, 
Helsingfors, Finlande. 

Send duftar of Punch price three annas, 

I worth one lakh.— Kitmutgar of Zhan of 
, Kalat. 

Real smart.— Washington Y. Wood, New 
. York, D.S.A. 

i Tulai nsironga Punchu bulbboo. — 
- Malibtoa, Samoa^ 

Nquakqnak hehaw mbowow. — Hulla- 
baloo, Mpala, Congo Free State. 
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HY, yes, Sir, 

I have 
had my 
ups and 
downs to 
he sure. 
On our 
side— I 've come to think of 
myself as an American citi- 
zen, because I happened to 
he horn in the island of St. Helena, and my mother was a 
Frenchwoman and my father an Irishman: that makes me an 
American, doesn’t it ? — say, on our side the elevator system 
is the one on which fortunes are made and unmade. There ’s 
no walking upstairs in the States. You step into the elevator 
on the ground floor without a red ; whisk goes the machine, 
and in ten seconds you’re on the fifteenth storey and a 
millionaire. You step in again— whisk it goes and you are 
on the ground floor, a pauper. I’ve stepped out on the 
fifteenth floor twice, and I ’ve found myself on the ground floor 
three times. A month ago I was there, hut I heard the 
machinery give a click when I hit on the Great Pie Trust, and I 
opine that I ’m about the tenth floor up just now. That ’s how 
I come to have a state cabin all to myself aboard this steamer, 
and that ’s why I ’m going to ask you to honour me by sharing 
another bottle of boy with me. 

Boy! 

Don’t you fear, Sir; the Pie Trust will be a big thing — the 1 
biggest thing I ever handled. Just think what it will be to 
control the supply of the staple comestible of twenty million 
souls, not counting niggers, who don’t want to see any other 
food than pie for the rest of their natural life. And then if we 
can get it brought into the old country ! I think I told you 
that my mother was born in St. Helena. I suppose that ’s what 
makes me feel that I ’m English to the backbone. I never see 
the folds of the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes entwined 
at a Music-Hall or a bazaar without feeling that blood is 
stronger than water, though it hasn’t a chance alongside 
Canadian Club. 

Oh, yes, Sir, I allow that I’ve been on the ground floor more 
than once. The Guava Jelly Syndicate ? Well, yes, that landed 
me, I allow. But how was I to know that there ’d be no show 


for guava jelly made from sea-weed — pure sea-weed without 
any adulteration, mind you? The Grand Mammoth Operatic 
Combination? "Well, I don’t count that among my failures. I 
always look on it as a miss in baulk — it did well enough, to 
start the game. 

You’ll do me the justice to admit that I did my level best to 
see the G. M. O. 0. through ? YThat, you never heard all, I did 
for the company? Well, I’m not surprised. Folks never tire 
talking of a man’s mistakes, but they treat, his best things as 
confidential eonununications. I’m proud to have this oppor- 
tunity of wiping that blot from my record. 

You ’ve heard so much that may be you were kept abreast of 
the commercial side of the G. M..O. C. during the seven months 
of its existence. No ? Well, Sir, you ’re now going to be placed 
in a position to write the financial chapter of its biography. I 
started that show with exactly twenty-five pounds. How do I 
recollect exactly? Well, in handling big figures like that a 
man’s memory is apt to mix things up, but only a week ago, 
when I was packing up to get aboard the cars at the deepo, I 
came across the ticket for the watch, chain, and sundries on 
which I raised my original capital for the G. M. O. C. 

Now twenty-five pounds is, if anything, under rather than 
over the sum necessary for starting a first-class opera company 
— an impresario has so many incidental expenses at the outset 
if he wants to do things properly. But I knew something of 
the weaknesses of vocalists, and I knew that that kpowledge 
would stand to me. It did. My prima domia assohita was the 
widow of a Brixton ladies’ tailoi*, who had left her comfortably 
off. She began to take lessons at the age of forty-two, and she 
made an ideal Daughter of the Regiment; she wasn’t quite 
stout enough for Lucy of Lammermoor, and, of course, she hadn’t 
yet reached the years that the public look for in a representative 
of Margaret in Faust ^ but one can’t have everything. , 

I hadn’t. I only had enough money to go on with — ^that is, to 
let her go on with. Her name was (iir the bills) Madame 
Eleanoea Bates. Then my contralto was, according to the 
paragraphs in the papers, the daughter of one of the best known 
Earls in all the English aristocracy. His name appeared on the 
first page— why not call it the title page at once? — of a good 
many ijrospectuses. She wanted nothing except to become 
recognised as the legitimate successor to Alboni. I offered her 
this position for the merest trifle, far under the market value. 
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and another week stocking it properly in all its departments — 


and ske accepted it. My leading tenor had been intke com- 
mission business, and having been bankrupt three times, was in 
a position to plank down a moderate sum to be admitted as the 
legitimate successor to Majrio and Sims Reeves.- I admitted 
him . 

My baritone was a musical genius. A musical genius is a 
mfl-n who has failed in everything. The only thing that my 
baritone hadn’t failed in was opera. I gave him a chance of 
supplying this one omission, and he availed himself of my offer 
with gratitude. My hasso •profundo had done some good work 
with a panorama, but his only professional engagement previous 
to the one I gave him was in connection with exhibj^ting fche 
possibilities of the megaphone — ^the instrument by which ships 
a couple of miles apart can converse with one another. To be 
sure it was said that upon one occasion, being aboard a steamer 
whose siren fog-horn had gone astray, he had supplied its place 
for some days off the banks of ^Newfoundland so efficiently, that 
even the most sensitive passengers had remained in total 
ignorance, of the fact that the steam siren was out of gear ; but 
though he was the means, under Providence, of saving the ship 
and every soul aboard, he was too modest to count this among 
his professional feats. 

My chorus was made up chiefly of Duchesses, who had 
exhausted all other means of advertising themselves, and various 
members of the aristocracy. 

Before starting on my tour I expressed myself, through the 
medium of the newspapers, heart and soul on the side of the 
advocates of a subsidised opera-house and municipally supported 
music. Haven’t the public free libraries, free parks, free 
education, and why shouldn’t they have a national dpera-hobse, 

I asked. I’m afraid that this letter told against me in the 
provinces. I remember that one critic, referring to my pro- 
duction of Carm&n — a really creditable representation it was, 
even though we were obliged to out out the part of the Toreador 
—said that such performances would be dear even if supplied ; 
gratis. 

Well, Sir, you know that that combination of mine didn’t 
succeed financially, though artistically beyond reproach. That 
shows how imperative it is that the State — but I ’ll not open up 
that old q^uestion of a national subsidy for opera. I ’ll hurry on 
to the sequel. "When my last pound had gone I began to think 
whiit a disaster it would be for the members of the company if 
they were to be disbanded and oast once more on the world, so 
I set about trying to find in what direction I could make use 
profitably of their talents. A week or two had gone by before 
I hit upon a plan that had all the elements of success in it. As 
soon as I perceived that the scheme was a thoroughly practical 
one, I laid it before the members of my company, and it was 
received with every expression of enthusiasm by all, except 
those few malcontents who are to be found in every company, 
artistic as well as commercial. The two elements are not in- 
variably found associated. 

My scheme was, briefly, to open a Store in some well populated 
locality, and put the members of the company into it as 
assistants in the varioxis departments. 

Of course the idea was startling — 1 meant it to be startling. 
I had a doctor once attending on me when I had neuralgia. He 
prescribed quinine, and told me that there was no use taking it 
in small doses. I must take a large enough dose to surprise 
the system ” — ^that was his phrase, ** surprise the system ” — ^and 
I have found that one must act on this principle in order to 
succeed commercially. One must take the public by surprise. 
I reckoned that the public would be surprised at the idea of 
having their wants supplied to the strains of high-class music, 
and so they were. But this is anticipating. 

After due thought, I came to the conclusion that I should open 
In soft goods and millinery, so as to give the ladies as well as 
the gentlemen in my company a chance of exercising their gkfi] 
.and artistic training. It took me quite a week finding a pro- 
misipg lopality in the West End for commencing my operations, 


these things are not done in a day, I can tell you. And before 
I got my company properly rehearsed, a third week had gone 
by. Meantime, I had advertised the enterprise very freely, 
and the public were wondering what was meant by the announce- 
ment that ‘‘ Hoskins’ Mammoth Millinery Combination would be 
conducted on strictly operatic lines,” and that “ in all depart- 
ments the highest-ciass artistes had been engaged . ’ ' Knowledge 
of the fact that the primo tenore of the hosiery department 
would he Signor Alfieri {ne Thompson), and that the prima donna 
of the, passementerie would be Madame Eleanora Bates — that 
Madame Heloise de la Orusca had been specially engaged for 
the bonnet department — she was the lightest of soprani : it 
would be useless to try to sell gauzy hats through the medium 
of a contralto— knowledge of these facts, I say, may not have 
meant much to the public at large, anymore than the announce- 
ment that the dress and mantle chorus had been largely 
augmented, and that the corps de ballet in the chiffon depart- 
ment would be found to include some artistes of European 
reputation ; or that the baritone in huckaback towels (a special 
line) would be Signor Martini (from the Belfast Conservatoire 
de Lingerie), No, but I felt sure that these announcements 
would arouse curiosity. 

The result proved that I had not over-estimated the 
impressionable nature of the general public. Even while the 
outside chorus were removing the shutters on the opening day, 
a crowd of considerable dimensions had assembled, and an encore 
was most heartily accorded to the rendering of the beautiful 
“ Salesman’s Chorus,” adapted by my poet — I had hired a poet 
who occupied the highest place as an exponent of pure modern 
Celtic (his credentials were signed by a brother Celtic bard) to 
do my libretto for all the departments, and I will say that he 
did his work well: the symbolism of his verses had, I have 
reason to believe, a marked effect in increasing the rapidity of 
the sales. 

The ** Salesman's Chorus ” as adapted, ran like this : — 

G-lory and love to the men of old. 

But my aunt I the price of the goods they sold ! 

Our system here is cash in hand — 

On or before delivery, I trust you understand. . 

The adaptation of the chorus was considered by excellent 
judges to be well down to the level of the original ; I don’t 
profess to, know much about the miances of poetry myself : any- 
how, I will say that it served to (get the shutters down and 
made an effective entrance for the tenore robusto, Who appeared 
as the glass doors opened, in his new frock coat and light pants, 
singing, with appropriate gestures, 

■Wben other lips and other hearts 
Their tale of gloves shall tell, 

* Advertisement its aid imparts 

To such as live to sell. 

/ But adventitious is such aid 

^ ' You never must forget 

Unless your cheapest ^mis de stdde 
Fit like ffmts de clmreite, * 

Oh, let me like a soldier fail 
To pay a fortnight’s rent, 

If we upon an average sale 
Make more than five per cent. 

His dramatic action carried conviction to every one who 
heard him, and before the baritone shop-walker had done more 
than deliver the first stanza of his aria : — 

The heart bowed down with weight of woes, 

No longer need despair. 

We sell our knickerbooker hose 
At four and three a pair, 

we were doing a brisk trade in several lines. By the afternoon 
we needed three extra policemen to regulate the traffic, and I 
began to perceive that I was right in my belief that there exists 
in England a thorough appreciation for music in its highest 
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forms. All that is needed is to approach the public in a proper ] 
spirit. One should not assume that music is the end of every- 
thing, but should put it in its right place ; it is merely a means 
of attaining an end.. Music is the means, and merchandise is 
the end. 

Of course there "was a little confusion at first. The shop- 
walkers’ recitatives— founded on Yerdi— were apt to get a 
little mixed. When a lady customer entered enq[uiring for 
huckabacks, and the baritone shop-walker sang in the most 
approved recitative : — 

Where yonder iron pillar rears its head 
To the Lincrusta ceilmg, 

Its high artistic charms rerealing, 

« Your footsteps, madam, must te stealing 
Ere the last huckaback he fled, 

it so happened that the tenor was directing another customer 
to the underclothing through 
the medium of the Gavotte in 
Mignon : — 

First to the left are the underclothes, 

All our underclothing would he 
difficult to beat. 

To the left your trembling feet — 

Can we show you the latest thing in 
hose !* 

Unfortunately the first custo- 
mer listened to the tenor — as 
women will — ^and she conse- 
q.uently found herself among 
the underclothing instead of 
the huckabacks. However, 
when she was addressed by the 
rising young contralto, who had 
charge of the flower depart- 
ment, in the aria from Faust 
Gentle flowers, 3s. 2«?., 

And some 2s. 3^., 

Ob, our stock is extensive, 

And all quite inexpensive. 

I assdre you it ’s tine 
Between you and me, 
she was so captivated by the 
method of the artiste, that she 
botight nine shillings’ worth of 
the artificial flowers. There 
was a triumph of art over 
economy for you ! 

It was the same in every de- 
partment. People who came 
for imitation lace trimming, 
heard the strains floating from 
the mantle chorus, and we 


attracted the best paying cus'^omers, and all restrictions with 
regard to smoking were withdrawn. I began, to feel proud of 
being the impresario who had restored the old ballet of Italian 
opera to its legitimate place, and I hoped that the opportunity 
would shortly be given to a new Taglioni to show us what the 
poetry of motion really was in the days when the ballet was the 
most important element of opera. 

Unfortunately, however, the success of the hosiery depart- 
ment caused a good deal of heart burning among the vocalists. 

I tried to explain to the primo tenore that his failure to do a 
first-class trade was due to his want of adaptability to the 
requirements of his customers. He lost the sale of a dozen 
shirts through his dwelling for an absurd time on the high G in 
his recitative, introducing the cavatina, when his customer was 
an elderly gentleman hurrying for a train. The jprimo tenore 
; took my remonstrances very badly. He gave himself airs, and 

I was forced to remind him 
that I had taken him from the 
commission business and set 
him down among artistes. 

There was a coolness be- 
tween the prime tenore and his 
impresario, and he became 
more dScollete than ever in his 
collars. Then, after a fort- 
night’s splendid business, I be- 
gan to be a little bit alarmed 
to find that my lady customers 
were a good deal less numerous 
than those of the opposite sex. 
I rejected the obvious notion 
of a football costume ballet for 
my basses and my tenors, not 
because I thought it lacking in 
the elements of a popular suc- 
cess, but simply because I had 
good reason to doubt the suita- 
bility of my staff to so trying a 
costume, more especially as 
they were all eager to adopt it. 
As a compromise I thought of 
a pyjama ballet, for I knew 
that that voluminous costume 
was safe to conceal their de- 
ficiencies of limb. I took good 
care that it did, but in spite 
of that, the gentlemen’s de- 
partment was crowded daily 
with ladies anxious to buy up 
my stock of pyjamas in all 
sizes. What a lady could do 
with six dozen striped silk, blue and yellow, I never could find 
out — as a matter of fact, I made no attempt to find out. I had 



Began "beating the tenor with the pasteboard box. 


hadn’t enough mantles left to go round. But I think I may 
safely claim for the hosiery ballet the amplest recognition of . 
the day. I thought that the adaptation of the duet, La ci] nothing to do with that question. It was enough for me to 
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darem la manoj at the glove counter, admirably sung as it 
was by a baritone and soprano whom I had promoted from 
the chorus, would have cleared us of sixes and six-and-a-quarter 
sizes before the afternoon, but truth compels me to admit that 
the glove "department was deserted when the hosiery ballet j' 
appeared. You see, they showed off the stock to the greatest 
advantage, and gentlemen who were languidly buying four-fold 
collars by the half dozen, left the shop, after witnessing the 
ballet, with dozens of pairs of silk stockings to be sent to their 
clubs for them. Wc got rid of fifteen gross in the course of the 
afternoon, and had telephoned to the wholesale warehouse for 
\ sixty gross more to Jb® delivered the first thing in the 
morning. 

The same thing happened the next day, only more so. It took 
six of the finest men in the police force to control the traffic and 
to regulate the queue. As before, the hosiery department 


work heart and soul for the re-establishment of English opera 
on a sound financial basis in England. 

And I would have succeeded eventually if it hadn’t been for 
j the petty jealousies of the leading members of the company. 

Of course the primo tenore was at the bottom of the business, 
though, as usual, the prima donna was not blameless. If ever 
you are running an opera ' company and find yourself ready to 
kick some members of the company, begin upon the tenor — ^you ’ll 
be quite safe— and be sure that you kick hard. 

It was perfectly well known that my prima donna — she had 
chosen the passementeirie department, with the mezzo at the 
ready-made blouse counter — ^had for some time been desperately 
in love with the leading tenor, and of course he encouraged her — 
he encouraged them all ; it ’s wonderful how many young women, 
and old women too, for that matter, an adult tenor can 
encourage. And all too soon it came to the lady’s ears that he 
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■Was sp©iiciing his tim© with a customer of means who simply 
haunted his department — ^lie had gone into silk ties. That 
customer — there is no need to mention her name at this time, 
though if you insist on it, I ’ll write it down on. a piece of paper 
for you — had for some weeks h^en the sol© support of the ties ; 
she had bought in all about two gross of sailors’ knots as well 
as other forms of the made-up article, and she was still buying. 

Of course she had money — ^no one without money to spend on 
worthless objects need aspire to be in love with a tenor — and 
my tenor seemed delighted to have an audience at last. She 
usually arrived about nine in the morning, and she remained 
among the ties, with intervals for refreshment, until six in the 
evening. It was rumoured that ♦ he sang through three entire 
operas for her daily, except on those days when he sang through 
I Parsifal.” He could barely manage to get through three acts 
of that masterpiece in the course of a nine hours v^orking day. 

You will understand how diffident I was about interfering 
in so delicate a matter as this. If the lady had not continued 
buying ties by the dozen I would have been compelled to close 
the department and transfer the ‘tenor to the table-cloths. 
But when I found that the customers in the 'passementerie de- 
partment were being neglected by the prima donna, who used 
to leave her counter and hang about the ties, I felt bound to 
remonstrate both with the tenor and the soprano. Neither of 
them took the remonstrance in good part, I' regret to say. The 
tenor was so insolent that I only wish I had begun the kicking 
of him there and then ; but the dramatic soprano was ominously 
silent, which was rather an unusual attitude for a dramatic 
soprano to assume. 

She was not quite so silent the next morning at ten fifteen, 
when the notes of the tenor vibrated through the building in 
his impassioned rendering of the cavatina : — 

Still so gently o’er me stealing 
Pink betrays artistic feeling 
Spite a touch of green revealing, 

Peacock blue, I love thee still ! 

It was, strictly speaking, quite in ‘the way of business — the 
business of his part — ^to press his customer’s hand as she 
examined the texture of the peacock-hlue tie which he wassuh- 
mitting to her notice, but it was decidedly unfortunate that he 
adopted such a gesture just at that moment, for Madame 
Blbanora Bates, who had heen watching the scena from the | 
door, rushod wildly between the tenor and the lady with a 
shriek in the high F sharp, and tearing the peacock-blue tie 
into small shreds, she flung them into the customer’s face, and 
then began beating the tenor with the pasteboard box con- 
taining the remaining stock of peacock-bine made-ups, until a 
heavy blow on his crown caused his head to go through the 
bottom of the box and fixed it firmly round his neck. 

You can well believe that, after this contretemps, I had great 
difficulty in preventing a breach of the peace from taking place. 
It took me close upon half an hour satisfying the customer that 
the entrance of the dramatic soprano and her subsequent action 
were strictly in keeping with the spirit of the scena. Art 
lovers such as we were, I explained, should always be prepared, 
to make some sacrifices for the sake of consistency, though I 
regretted to say the lyric stage had become deplorably lax In 
true artistic feeling during recent years. 

It took, I say, half an hour of this sort of reasoning to satisfy 
the lady ; hut I ’m sorry to say that the same space of time and 
an eqnal amount of argument only served to increase my tenor’s 
thirst for revenge. I tried to reason with him calmly and 
quietly, asking him for precedents for the carrying out of a 
scheme of revenge by a tenor against a soprano; but all my 
arguments went for nothing. 

I told him to go to — ^well, to go back to his coinmisslon 
business : it xis Nottingham lace curtains that he had to do 
with before I took him up, though his most notable bankruptcy 
vas achieved in cheap umbrellas. 

Then I left him staggering under the blow, and went to the 


prima donna to try to mollify her by announcing to her my 
dismissal of the tenor. She was mollified, yes, after undergoing 
a course of reasoning. But she was silent, ominously silent, 
and so abstracted that she sang the soprano part of the 
Miserere scena from II Ti^ovatore, instead of the romanza from 
Mignon : — 

Knowest thou that dear land 
Where the Whitby jet grows? 

I am afraid that the customers went away without buying their 
jet trimmings from her counter, and I told her that this must 
not occur again. 

She smiled. 

The next day there was an unrehearsed scene in almost every 
department of the Operatic Stores. The spiteful soprano had 
spent half the night writing letters. On© was to the wife of 
the tenor, another was to the husband of the customer in whose 
ear the tenor was accustomed to sing his operas. The husband 
of the customer entered at one door of the department, and the 
wife of the tenor entered by the other, just when the vocalist 
was clasping the lady’s hand and dwelling on his high 0. 

The meeting of the pair with the tenor between them was 
more than lyric, it was positively epic. 

I managed to shve the lower part of his coat and one of his 
patent leather hoots', but that was the most that I could do for 
him. The unfortunate man rushed into the Irish ’ 1 i nens , followed 
by the husband beating him with a Malacca cane-handled, 
silver-mounted umbrella, at thirty-two and nine, and while they 
were gone the two wives fought — appropriately enough — ^with 
en tons cas, 

- It was while I was trying to pacify the ladies, without going 
so far as to get between them, that I became aware of an out- 
break in the hosiery department. I left the combatants with a 
hurried apology, and rushed to the new scene of conflict. The 
prima donna, stung to a point of madness by the attention 
obtained by the hosiery ballet while she was comparatively 
neglected, had evidently written to the wives of some of the 
gentlemen wto were among my best customers for silk hose, 
and down the wives had com© and wore engaged in flinging 
parcels of the latest sales at their husbands, and in the faces of 
the prima ballerina and her sister artistes. 

A shriek came from the corset department ; I hurried tlier^ 
only to find that the corset as a missile is much more trust- 
worthy than a bundle of hose. But before I had mastered even 
this simple truth, the husbands, who had been warned by that 
malicious woman of the interest that their wives were taking in 
the pyjama ballet, were distributing the stock in tbe soft goods 
department with great freedom. 

Fbr five minutes the Operatic Stores were in the hands of a 
rag'ng mob, and the police had telephoned for all the ambulances 
ava liable in the neighbourhood. 

I believed that the fortune of the Stores would be made so 
soon as an account of the incident should get into the papers. 
But I had misunderstood the malevolence of the prima donna. 
She had written to an inspector of the County Council, and tlie 
next day he served me with a summons for permitting singing 
and dancing on my premises without a licence. 

That *s how my well-meant attempt to place English opera on 
‘a firm artistic basis failed, and that ’s how I have become a 
staunch supporter of the principles of the municipalization of 
opera. Boy ! , 


Next Week*--** A New Intruder;^ ^ by 
Max Pemberton. 
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FROM MR. PUNCH TO MR. PEPYS. 

(After a visit to The Midsummer NiuhVs Dream at Her Majestifs.) 

My Dear Olb Chap, —You will appreciate tliis apparent 
familiarity, as,yousee, your true cliaraeter lias lieen “deciphered^ ’ 
for us ; and though, from the sly dog point of view, we enjoy you 
all the more, yet we cannot quite bring ourselves — at least 
speaking for self and friends I can’t— to address you either 
reverentially, or with such courtly respect as was our wont 
some quarter of a century since. On a change tout cela. 

After which semi-apology, dear old Peeps, I come to the 
point and ask you, affectionately, how it happens that so little 
now-a-days is ever heard, or seen, of you? Pray come up (I 
presume this is the correct expression) and visit us for as many 
days, hours, or minutes as may be at your disposal. 1 mention 
these limits as time may still be an object to you. 

My reason, for being so pressing just now, is that many among 
the greatest admirers of your immortal Diary have noticed w^hat 
a poor oiiinion you conceived oi Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream as you saw it performed. Now, my old friend and 
delightful gossip, let me induce you to revisit London and see 
this same play as placed on the stage of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
by Acting-Manager Tree. Such shapely forms, such lovely 
faces I (Of course we will go to the play en gargon, eh, 
Sammy ? ) Such beautiful scenes, and as to the acting — ^well, I 
entreat you to accept this invitation at your earliest possible 
convenience, and favour everybody with your candid opinion. 
En attendant, Yours as ever, ’ 

P.S. (strictly private). — If you are on friendly terms with 
Willy Shakespeare — (I say “if” because I am far from 
certain) — induce him to accompany you. I think it would be 
a real treat for him. Little Davy Garrick I suppose you do 
know. If not against the etiquette of the place, why not bring 
him as well ? 


Mr. Guzzle. 
Goon THINO 
yours up to 
Mr. JirbJcs. 
Mabry ! ” 


Packing it up in a “Portmanteau Word.”— We learn from 
^ HEAR YOU ABE GOING TO BE ^RRiED. “Intelligent Anticipation of Events ” Department that, 
TOO. You ’ll have some one to keep THaT Cook of ^ 

THE MARK. She WANTS IT ! ” after the campaign, there is likely to be a slight alteration of 

“Yes. But, you ' see, it’s Cook I’m going to titles, thus. Lord Roberts of Ka.n - de Aar, and Lord Kitchener 

ofKhart-Oom. 


. NEPHELO-COCCYGIA. 

[Reuter’s correspondent at Pekin writes that 
“ the situation in China can be summed up in four 
words— there' is no situation.”— Dfl'tYy Haper.] 

O COMB, let us go 
To a land I know, 

Where circumstance stands in vacuo. 
Where the present is not, and the past 
I has gone, 
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Suggestion for a Special enlisting “ Boh.” 


And a fact is a mere phenomenon. 
Where empty space 
Devours all trace 

Of events in posse, for none take place ; 
And where even the Press, clamantis uox, 

Is lost in the wilderness Paradox. 

0 come, let us fly 
To Cloud-Cuckoo-Sky, 

Where something is nothing and all 
my eye. 

Where the foot of Time leaves never L 
a track, 

And every road is a cul-de-sac. | 

Where, hid in the mist ‘ j 

Of the journalist, 

Situations vanish before they exist. 

O come, let us seek that Celestial land, 

And puzzle our brains till we understand. 

A Word in Season.— M r. John Hollings- 
HEAD, who for years directed the Gaiety 
of Loudon, without whom in fact London 
would have had no Gaiety at all, is about 
to take his first and only “ benefit ** at the 


clause” as a great benefit conferred on 
them, and in return gratefully assist in 
conferring a signal ‘ ‘ benefit ” on “ Mr. H. ’ * 

Rather Contradictory.—* ‘ The Theatre 
of War” is oply open when, there is no 
Peace. 



. WAIL PROM THE LOWTHER ARCADE. 
“Lor! Ain’t these boxei of Khaki Soldiers 


TiiAftflAv TfluiiflTv SO “liOri Ain't tRose Doxei OI jsjimi ooiaiers 
Empire Theatre, oa Tne^ay, January JU. Bed 

He was the author of “No Fees. Let Coats. Expect we shall be cleared out at a reduo- 

Theatre-goers remember this “saving tiohl” 
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A SERIOUS MATTER. 

^»ck John {iliscttssiug the new Pou;/). “ He ’ s ivbll up to yoto Weiguit anyhow Tummy” 
Umrny. ■■ Oh. I ’m olad you think eo. Hncle. koh I put on tS’ Pounus Jt TeL, 


AD ALUREDDM DAMNODIGNITM. 

{liy Mr. Pu)ich’s Vagrant.) 

Alpred, my Habmsworth. of the odd things dared 
This, I can heap yon murmur, is the oddest : 

That one ■who knows the Mail should be prepared 
To deem its loading sijirit shy or modest ; 

And should, oh rxuaiut idea, suppose it vital 
To hide his name beneath a Latin title. 

Mfejudge me not ! with no such thoughts as these 
Have I approached a tongue we are not pat in. 

And tried, forgive me, Alfred, for a wlieeze 
That .should not fail to please you, being Latin, 
where angels might have feared I did the rushing. 

But not because I judged you prone to blushing. 

No, no ! a man of spirit never blames 
A brother journalist who seeks to vary 
The dull monotony of proper names 
, By groping in a Latin Dictionary. 

Accept it then as being friendship’s ptgnux 
I hat I address you here as Damkodignus. 

■A^ED, with grief I read my Daily Mail ; 

“any a scathing pen-msirk, 
A^rs the plain, if slightly varnished, tale 
Of something rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Md first I note that any common sutler 
Had done his business botte* far than Butler. , 

Than Butler, who to every other vice 

you 

He did not think a certain League was nice, 

Kor deemed our Rhodes a synonym for virtue. 


"UT ON IHBEE PO IJKDS LAST TeRM, WORSE LUCK ! ” 

And yet he ur^ed, if war must come, 'twere justcr 
To send. out men, and not rely on bluster. 

Therefore you let him go, and set your hounds 
Full cry on Beach, our shattered country's wrecker, 
Who pulled the pursestrings tight and kept the pounds 
That should have left our over-stocked exchequer. 

Pence he looked after, clipped our soaring pinions, 

And much imperilled thus the Queen’s dominions. 

And but for Beach, you cry, we shoiild have flown 
Right through the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
Long since ^vc should have Claimed them for our own. 
Crushing, as Fate requires, each paltry wee state. ’ 

J^o General would have matched his head, the duffer, 
gainst stone walls, and found the walls were tougher. 

Next, siiiee Hicks-Beach remains unmoved, you stir 
Your gaping public with another story : 

How. all our Ministers were doomed to err, 

Being in truth abominably hoary ; 

How this one’s seventy, and that one more, Sir, 

And only Balfouh under fifty-four, Sir ! 

let Balfouh, I observe, has spoken out-- 
Baxfour, whose sprightly youth so much commends him ; 
And, lo . the Tory press with horrid, shout . 

Turns on its golfing boy and roughly rends him : •' 

d'readful iteration, 

M<.ke way for wiser men to rule the nation.” 

hawk-eyed Harmsworth, you pursue 
with more than all the ardour of a lover 
From find to check and so from check to view 
Your scapegoatdiunt from covert into covert. 
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The Wily Boer doesn’t likk the look of it at all — they look much too “Dour” and “Canny” to be pleasant 
[‘‘A corps of 170 Highland Gillies on mount lin p.oni 2 J is being organised for sc'mting purposes in South Africa .” — Daily Daper^ 


Nom sommes troJiis/” you cry with all 
your henchmen, 

A cry mach laughed af when employed by 
Frenchmen. 

So,, since with unrewarded zeal you stop 
' each earth, [looks sorry, 

(Do goats have earths ?) until your hunt 

Accept this hint for what it may be! 
worth : — 

Perhaps you have not tracked the proper 
(luarry. [tilling, 

Vnd, if the part of scapegoat still wants 
Jry Joseph C., who might (perhaps) be 
willing. 


BUS, BUS, BUS. 

(1 Leiiey with a t:iuuth African Post mark,) 
Dear Old Pal, — 1 have really had a 
better time of it than 1 expected, so that 
you haven’t much to crow over on account 
of being off colour. And ais to that, you ’d 
have soon changed your white to brown, 
thanks to the dust of the country. We get 
on very well with the regulars. They are 
rather jealous of our knowledge of Kip- 
ling — ^ the chap, you know, we used to hear 
of from the old geut who always used to 
speak to the coachman of the 9 o’clock 



“ I am na ihvik^and ^Aiwjsupporter of anything, 
not even ni’yseK i ” ■ 

Mr. Balfour ai Mamlmter , 


I journey from the World’s End to the Bank. 

* Ah, those were pleasant times, in spite of 
having to pull up sharp half-a-dozen 
I times between Victoria and the Stores, 
j 1 haye seen a lot of our old set. Tommy 
I is doing very well in a field-battery. He 
' says he likes the man who rides him, and 
prefers popes to shafts. Polly has been, 
turned into the Commissariat, and rather 
complains of the overloading. All the 
, plimi-pudding, holly, mistletoe and the 
like, sent to us by the good folks at home, 

I have been coming along in tons. Just a 
! triff late. May do for next year, as we 
seem to have come here to stay. Then 
I Jack, Jill, Bob and Ginger are with the 
1 doctors. They are quite miHtary now, 
and call themselves the H. A. M. C. They 
get plenty of medical comforts. 

And there ’s only one thing I want you 
to contradict. It’s a libel to say we 
can’t be started without slamming a door, 
or crying “ Pull inside,” and the like. I 
calLthis very cheap chaff. Truth is, the 
Volunteers are very much to the front 
Just now. And if we aren’t exactly 
Volunteers — ^why we ape in front of them. 

Kind remembrances to the yard. 

Your martial chum, Off-side. 
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PLEASANT FOR HARRY. 


Fair Sportswoman. “Oh, Harry, I feel so excited, I scarcely 

KNOW WHAT I AM DOING ! 


LITTLE QUEENIE^S GIDE TO DOLLSHOUSE ETTIKET. 

{A Complete Manual of Nursery Maners and Cmtums,) 
III.— How TO Entbrtane. 

Unless they enter tane a 
good dele you' cannot ex- 
pect your dolls to suck- 
sede in Sosiaty, but there 
is no reson why this 
shouldn’t be done efeono- 
mUcliff and it is much beter 
taste when you can’t aford 
anything diferent. 

Sometimes a doll, though 
she has a house of her own, 
has so large a cerkil of 
trends and aquaintances 
that it would be incon- 
venient to entertane them 
in her dining room, because 
many of them are mutch too big to be got inside. 

In such cases it has now become thafashon to give the enter- 
tanement in some selleet and welknown spot such as the 
Kursery tabel or harthrug. 

Still you should always endevor to invite gests as nealy the 
same size as posible, because a dinertabel never looks so nice 
if some of them are too big for any of the chai'es, and others 
are so weeny their chins only just rech over the sooplates. 

I>on’t ask any doll that is qite incapabel to conduct herself 
with dickorum, such as my Sister Dorrothy’s Looisa, who is so 
titupy and lopsided at tabel she is a perfect newsans and upsets 
everything, tho Dorrothy is most ofended if you ask her not to 
bring Looisa l 

At lunch, and even at diner, it is more ushil to provide only 
pritence food, but on very grand ocasions you, may ha^sre rele 
eatibles, and I have shown you hoW to prepare them in an 
erBer work. 



For wines, orinje juce at lunshins is now genally considered 
showing off, and lickriswater is all that need be provided at 
the most hospatible tabel, but whether it is lunshin or diner 
both these vintiges have the drawerback of being messy and 
spoiling the froke and complection. 

I mutch prefur those pritty pink and yelow wines which are 
sold ill dickanters and glasses which are so cleverly made it 
cannot come out or slop over, and yet looks just as if you could 
drink it realy, and is far more suted to modden reqirements. 

The ettiket for Diners is the same as lunshins, only you do not 
ask. people to diner except they ask you back. 

About Balls it is unecesery to say mutch, as dolls are not 
adicted to dancing unless they are pulled with strings from 
above. 

About How to Behave to Dolls. 

One of the most importent things to remember w’hich are alas 
so offen forgoten is that Dolls have their felings just like other 
people do, and are most punktilius if treted with nigglect or 
rudeness. 

Seldum or never does a complant or mirmer issew out of their 
lips, even to the most intamit frond, but that does not prevent 
their being cut to the qick all the same, and how you can tell 
is when you are holding them they sudenly become purfeoly 
stif or else as limp as kitens in your arms. 

Once a carelus sister of mine called Betrice invited her very 
best doll to have afternoon tea in the garden, and then would 
you beleve it acshuly forgot all about her and she was left out 
on a seat all nite in the rane ! 

When they again met, which was next morning, the doll had 
turned white as a shete with ofendedness, and all tho curl had 
vannished from her welth of golden looks for ever ! Betrice 
was gilty of a breech of polliteness in nigglecting her gest like 
that, but biterly was she punnished, for her doll became a 
stranjer to her from that moment and allways refused to make 
it up ! 

I do not rellate this anicdoat out of unkindness or telling 
tales, but simpley as a worning to other thougtless children. 

About Nursery Yisiters. 

Allways be most careful who you bring into contact with 
Dolls. 

I have knone one ilbred visiter (I will not name him but my 
Brother Tommy will know who I alude toUauf in the most brutil 
maner at an iinfortunit doll simpley because, owen to domestik 
trubles, she had lost 1 leg and 1 arm, and was allso aflicted with 
totul^ bawldness, besides the callamity of Ousin Billy having 
gone and painted her poor nose pea grene ! A little good feling 
would have privented Tommy from comitting this goatcherry 
and incuring the pitty and contempt of every doll present, who 
saw at a glanse that Tommy was qite unacustumed to the usiges 
of Sosiaty ! 

Another thing, if you are invited to spend the afternoon in a 
trend’s nursery, don’t— like Sibblb Johnstone does— bring a 
Jappinese Doll or a palefaced thing in a white froke they call a 
“Pearo ” to call with you, and expect the other dolls to trete 
it as an eakwil, for you should remember they may not be so 
fond of foriners as you are. 

Also when you are weling your doll in a prambilator in the 
Park and you mete a girl frend of yours weling hers, it is 
incoxect to introdeuce the dolls, except they belong to the same 
soshil sfere and the other girl doesnt think hers will mind, 
i There are girls (my Cusin Cathie is one of them) that if they 
are carying their doll and happen to come to a toyshop, they 
will allways stop to stair in at the windo, which is a sad falure 
of good maners. 

The reson of this is because it is not pollite to your own doll 
to let' her see you admiring newer dolls when you have got her, 
and it must be paneful for the new dolls to be shoan one who 
has got setled in a home of her own when they are still 
langwishing in the toyshop. 
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JUVENILE PATRIOTISM. 

MuMMI DEAU^ I HEARD PaPA RAT * LOTS OP INFANTRY THERE OOINO OUT TO PIOHT 

THE Boers/ When shall We be old enough to go?’* 


About Disuses and Docters. 

If one of your dolls has a disese, -whieh 
is offen the case as Meesils, Histearia, 
Tifoid, Ja-wndis, or Nervus Brakedown, 
never make lite of it yourself or alow 
others to. 

All diseses can be esily cured if only 
taken in time, with simple remidies such 
as feling the pulce, taking the temprament 
with the themomter out of the Bathroom, 
and faithheling, which has allmost done 
away with sending for the doctjer, espeshaly 
when he is a younger brother like Cusin | 
Billy. 

For my Cusin Laura cauled him in to 
see her Dianna, wen she had a slite guitar 
in her head, and he deklared the only way 
to save her life was an opperation and did 
it, and the new head wasn’t nealy as 
pritty. 

But now the’ time has arived for me to 
take my tonnic and as I have no more to 
tell you about Ettiket I wiH>ay fairwell. 

Your loving little QUENiE. 

losecrip . — ^There is not going to be any 
more of this great work. — Q. 

(N.B . — The Composition and S^yelling of 
the above revised and corrected bij 

F. Anstey.) 


APOLOGETIC. 

If only everything had been something other 
than it was, the Government might have done much 
better. But as things were what they were, what 
was a poor Government to do ? ” - Daily Mws on 
Mr. A. 3 . Balpour.] 

When folk are beginning to rummage 
For charges that we may incur ; 

When Britannia becomes Mrs. Gum- 
midge, 

And things “go eontrairy,” with her ; 
When that pillar, the Post, won’t be- 
friend ns, 

And the Times, and the Telegraph too, 
All turn in their fury and rend us, 

What can a poor Government do ? 

It ’s all very well for a nation 
To talk in a light airy way 
Of “intelligent anticipation ” — 

How can we “ anticipate,” pray, 

When the Boers never do what they 
ought to, 

Being such a cantankerous crew ? 

And if -loe don’t succeed, as we thought to, 
What can a poor Government do ? 

If things were to change the condition 
Which they have unhappily got. 

And things whieh are, took the position 
Of being the things that are not ; 

In that case, how much less unpleasant 
My task of explaining to you ! 

But, things being such as at present, 
What can a poor Government do ? 


History Rbpbatejd.— A Happy Omen : 
Malbrouck s'en va-t-en guerre. The Duke 
of Marlborough starts for South Africa 
with the Imperial Yeomanry. 


INSPIRATION, ASPIRATION. 

[In a recent summon# for assault the defendant 
excused his conduct in smashing in plaintiff’s hat, 
on the ground that it was done on the inspiratw n 
of the moment.”] 

When minor poets of the day 
— Sometimes maybe a Laureate — 
Desire to give their fancy play, 

And poets’ corners cornscate ; 

They point these efforts in elation 
To momentary inspiration. 

When fussy fossils at the Club 
As military experts pose, 

And proudly hint how they would drub 
And overwhelm their country’s foes ; 


O pray, excuse their jubilation, 

’Tis momentary inspiration I 

A little quarrel on a train, 

Some standing grievance you will see 
More facts we need not ascertain, 

Than that A. smashed in hat of B.; 
But, dear me,— no premeditation, 

Just momentary inspiration I 

My readers at this point exclaim, 

(If there be any such about 1) 

“ ’Tis easy work your jesting game, 

The same excuse you crave, no doubt.” 
No, pardon me, the clown’s vocation 
Is due to As-, not Ins-piration. 

A.R. 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS.’ 

Goon HaNIIS -will often make the most CONPIBMEn Eeftoee jump. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Meniolrsofa RewlutionUt (Smith, Elder) 
IS an alliwing title, and it gains by asso- 
ciation ■with the author'.s name. The very 
uneerjfcainty as to how it should bo pro- 
nounced circles it in an appropriate mist. 
. Moreover, to* have a real Prince taking 
active part in revolutionary schemes, 
gives a special spice to the dish. Since 
Philip EJgaliti^ tookto wearing a tricolour, 
specimens have been rare. Sad to say, a 
painstaking study of these two volumes 
rubs the bloom off my Baronite’s expecta- 
tion. Prince Kropotkin, is the mildest 
mannered conspirator that ever made a 
^tyrant tremble. He wonld be much more 
at ho^, would have been more useful to 
mankind, if he had chanced to be born in 
^therhithe, and obtained a seat om the 
Hondeu County Council as a Progressivest 
eaadidhte. However, thopgh there is 


nothing blood-curdling about his book— 
and what is the use of being a Prince and a 
Revolutionist if you don’t live up to the 
dual character? — it is valuable and in- 
teresting as affording insight fcomaspeci- 
;ally near point of view of social life in 
Ru.ssia. ' When boys, the Prince and his 
brother, do not seem to have had quite 
enough to eat, and certainly had no pocket- 
money. But their father had several 
e.states, and an army of serfs. One day, 
the sub-butler having broken some plates, 
j Kropotkin phre made him the bearer of 
I a note to the Police Station, with instruc- 
I tions to give him a hundred laslies, which 
I were duly administered. “Yet,’’ pleads 
i the filial Prince, ** father was not among 
, the worst of land-owners.’’ Removed to 
St. Petersburg, where he joins the corps 
of Imperial Pages, the Prince gets behind 
tlFe veil of Court life, disclosing, under 
of the Czar Alexander, an 


almost incredible condition of cruelty, 

, perfidy, pilfering, and iniquity of all 
I kinds. 

I Donna Teresa (Macmillan & Co.), by 
Frances Mary Peard, is, in the true 
sense of the term, a comedy of life. The 
, scene is laid in Italy, and the story is 
carried on by a set of well-drawn charac- 
, ters, of whom, among those who are pic- 
, I turesque and romantic, one is a melodra- 
jraatic member of the dreaded Mafia, 
j whose action brings in the note of tragedy 
that startles the deeply-interested reader. 
Could the authoress liave worked but her 
plot without this sudden shock to the 
nervous system, the Baron would have 
I preferred it. However, the situation is 
1 undeniably a strong coup de thSdire which 
brings down the curtain, leaving tl'e 
audience anxious to know more of tl'o 
youthful heroine’s future career. Donna 
Teresa is to her sister Sylvia whsit, in David 
Copperfield, Agnes is to Dora; Dora and 
Sylvia being a couple of very pretty 
dollies, irritatingly idiotic. 

Red Pottage (ARNOLD) comes to my 
Baronite in the cheery garb of a second 
edition. I-Ie does not wonder at this, and 
fancies the book will go much farther 
before it reaches the shelf on the library 
that answers to the cloisters. It is, in ' 
several ways, a notable novel. To begin 
with, it has a striking if, as Miss Ch&l- 
MONDELEY half admits, a not absolutely 
original plot. Its working out is in every 
detail shaped by a clover and bold hand. 
To discuss a plot is to disclose it, which 
is fair neither to the author nor the 
reader. It may, however, without peril, 
be said that the final re-appearanco of 
the influence of Lord Newhaven on the 
fortunes of the principal personages in 
the story is admirably conceived. So is 
the management of the inevitalfie passing 
of Rugh Scarlett. He obviously had to 
be got out of the way. An ordinary 
craftsman would have worked him off, 
leaving Rachel weeping for her worthless 
one, not to be comforted. Miss Chol- 
MONDELEY is not a craftsman hut a erafts- 
woman ; and -when a woman writes a really 
first-class novel she surpasses man. It is 
characteristic of the cynicism that un- 
derlies her writing that after having 
closed her story on a line of lofty pathos, 
she has an additional short chapter drag- 
ging hack on the , scene the vulgar and 
the vicious of her puppets. What in ordi- 
nal y circumstances would be a serious 
blemish is averted by skilful treatment 
Mr. and Mrs. Oresley, though only minor 
characters, are among the best in the 
book, and their creator naturally parts 
from them with regret. The Bishop, Lord 
Neivhaven, Rugh Scarlett, and Lady New- 
haven, widely different types, are handled 
with equal freshness and skill. Resier 
an 1 Rachel, Upon whom the fullest labour 
is lavished, are to my Baronite not quite 
such real personages. The narrative is 
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illumined by many fniely-clpamatic scenes, | 
notably that where Lady Neicliaven, hoping j 
to pay. a secret visit to Bcarleit in his 
smoking-room, finds her husband enjoying 
a cigarette with her lover. 

The Baron de B.-W. 

THE IDEAL MEMBER. 

[“ What has alienated Aberdeen is ^Ir. Beyce’s* 
parsimonious recognition of ihose obligations to 
iiis constituency "which other Members of Parlia* 
ment discharge liberally.’’ — A Correspondent 'in 
the Times.'\ 

What is a Member’s end an’ aim? 

Wi’ perseverance tae endeavour 
Tae keep M.P.” ahint his name 
An’ glorify himseP forever. 

An’ what is his relation tae 
His fellow-man, as votin’ creetur ? 

As Frenchmen say, what is his nd- 
son iCeeier:^ 

His pocket aye inaiui open be 
Tae ilka voter that wad seek him ; 

Tae gie, an’ gie, an’ still tae gie, 

That is your Member’s Vacldifmcciim ; 
Tao sit wi’ checyiie-buik on his knee 
Prae January tae December, 

That’s hoo consteetuents wad see 

Their Member. 

Y.M.C.A., I.O.G.T., 

He maun support the tae an’ tither 
Wi’ L.S.D. for Free, D.P., 

All’ a’ the alphabet thegither. | 

. While local poets that hae erep’ I 

Up Helicon wi’ footstep tentative, j 
Expec’ a patron in their rep- ; 

resentative. 

O Britain ! Country 6’ the free 1 
Maist leeberal o’ constitutions, 

That gies us a’ a braw M.P, 

Tae keep us wi’ his contributions I 
Gin he ’ll but pairt, we winna care 
Though he be fule or thief felonious, 
But Heaven help him gin he ’s pair- 
simonious ! 

G. K. M. 

‘‘CCBLUM NEC ANIMUM MUTANT.” 

. (Dicii*y of ono w}u> co/rdt stand winter 
time in Englaiid ” — continued.) 
Bdtujuldy. — See Naples and die ! 
Natural consequence of so insane an 
expedition, I suppose. Arrived in a gale 
of wind. Waves breaking over the sea- 
wall. Hotel shaken to its foundations at 
every gust. Draughts everywhere. Eng- 
lish mails snowed up on the Mont Cenis. 
Not a newspaper to be seen. No letters. 
Horrible I ‘ Cold much worse from expo- 
sure during the journey. Snuffle persis- 
tently during dinner, and retire early to 
bed as the warmest place under the cir- 
cumstances. Shall buy a thicker overcoat 
to - morrow and some oollen under- 
clothing. 

Sunday., — Storm increasing. Sea-wall 
broken by the fi>rce of the waves. Bmn 
In torrents. Thought of going home a^in. 
Unfortunately impossible. Lines blocked 
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ILLUMINISM. 


T/ie Hon. Murid. “ObT tbs, I supposb i could oet Marbikd, ib I could bind a. Ma.\ 

' THB DXBBICULTT IS TO BIKD A Ma. TOU CAK LIVB 

WITH f ” - . ‘ 


With snow. Trains delayed several hours, 
and only got through by the aid of snow- 
ploughs. Beally this kind of -n'eather is 
an outrage. 

Monday . — Storm abated. ]Rain falling 
steadily- Temperature nowhere. Shall 
go to Cairo and defy the climate of 
Europe. Always fine there. ‘ ‘ Only rains 
once in fourteen years,” I’m told. Orient 
steamer leaves Naples to-day. Hnrrak I 
Shall be basking in sunshine in five days. 
Gloripus I Buy a white umbrella by way 
of preparation, And a sun. hat- 
Saturday. Have r^ehed Cairo after 
de|>ressing voyjB^e. ‘Not innc|iL su^ 
Miniature Typhoon on the Bit^r Lakes as 
we landed at Ismailia. Sky grey and over- 
cast. “ Most unusual,” says the manager 


of my hotel. Curious thing, ' So,.h^;^id 
at Naples. So he said at Rome. In fact 
so hotel managers always s^ay-r. *The 
weather at a health resort, ip one long 
miracle apparently. You arrive expect- 
ing sunshineC There is noitp. Most 
excepUonal,” says the concierge. Ap- 
parently exceptional weather not only 
proper the* rule, but is the rule at these 
places. “ It ’s not likely to r^, is it ? ” 
I ask suspiciously. The sky 
very lowering. ‘*In Cairo itli^ly rains 
CHice in* fourteen yeam/*'repll^>1ib6 con- 
ciei^e with cheeitol confidence. » 

Sunday. It is raining ! TOiS must be 
the fourteenth year. Shall start for 
Khartoum to-morrow and not return MU 
May r ' 
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. mOtM {reading Of W<grnms). “It I was a bit Younger, I wouldn’t mind going 

TO THE FbONT myself P' 


The cheerful royst’rer of uncertain tread, 
"Who used to paint the toTvn bright red, 
Must paint it now instead 
A khaki colour I 

Your liver may be wrong, but don^t take 
fright I 

"With^touch of “ khaki-fever slight 
Your face will look all right 
Like mud, or duller I 

IV, 

Our Khaki Press will be a thing of joy, 
Nor will the peasoup fog annoy. 

But yield the hoi polloi 
A Vision Splendid ; 

Somay the Absent-minded Ones come home, 
■When they've re-dressed our Only 
OOM* 

In khaki monochrome 
And Boerdom ended ! 

♦ N.B. — This rhymes beautifully in Diitch= 


ADVICE GRATIS. 

A Girl op Eighteen. — N o doubt wrinkles 
can be removed by the use of the pre- 
paration you mention. At least, that is 
the statement in the advertisement. 
Quite right ; everyone is bald nowadays, 
and wears false hair. Yes, it was rude 
of him to laugh at the date in your birth- 
day book. Of course, you might have 
remembered the battle of the Alma. 
Why shouldn't you ? You might safely 
cut him, especially as he seems to have 
permanently taken up his residence in 
Australia. 

Nephew, — R ather silly to put gunpowder 
into your uncle’s cigars. No doubt he 
was annoyed. Afraid I can’t help you. 

Uncle. — ^B oys will be boys. Of course, if 
you have cut him out of your will, nothing 
more ’s to be done. Afraid I can’t help it. 


KHAKI, For Camp and Court, for Church and 

A. A, Z. Y. K.) Stage, 

« EWd ^ mly we«r .”— pm Like ^'^’ry age 

» Att II., Seene 7. And occupation. 

mm ^ of L%e Tu%h9 recommenas H 

ttwl® to kjia a stock of khaki, as the demand Vnm. i m 

the |nbiio Is Hfcoly to be great! Your laundress will decline to wash your 

. X shirt, 

Thi thin* T^l »» « While British iromnould, she’ll assert, 

S ^ patriotic dirt 

1.1 • r j now the fashion ; 

Koko For The Hair, 

. ! ■‘^‘1 armour-trains will wear 

^ rage. Of hue that ’s aahen I 



[** Khaki cloth is now the fashionable material 
for ladies’ dresses.’?] 

Suggestion for a Costume k la Militaire. 
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:T0 PHYLLIS [PIQUED. 

A CASE of pique ! I really^liacl 
A notion you were nice and meek ; 
Whereas— I ’ve seldom seen so sad 
A case of picxue 1 

The reason is not far to seek, 

And, Phyllis, I am only glad 
That out the simple truth should leak. 

Six cards, a major quart— too bad ? — 
Of fourteen aces not to speak ? — 

These point towards (if you can add) 
A case of pique ! 


THE OIKCUMLOCUTION CABINET. 

(Dickens adapted.) 

“ But surely this is nob the way to do 
it ? ” said the man in the street. 

The airy young Minister was quite 
entertained by the simplicity of the man 
in the street for supposing for a moment 
that it was. This light-in-hand young 
Minister knew perfectly that it was not. 
This touch-and-go young Minister fully 
understood that office was a politico- 
diplomatic hocus-pocus piece of machinery 
for the assistance of the “ Ins ” for keep- 
ing out the “ Outs.’' This dashing young 
Minister, in a word, was likely to become 
a Premier and to make a figure- of some 
kind. 

** When the conduct of the campaign is 
regularly before us— whatever it is” — 
pursued this bright young Minister, ‘Hhen 
you can watch u^hrough one House or ‘ in 
another place.’ You know as much about 
it as we do. But take my word for it, it ’s 
almost inevitable. When it is in the 
Commons, stick to the Commons. When 





<‘Pat, Sir! Law bless ye, no. Sir! It’s 
Christmas presents from 'ome, Sir. Cardigan 
jackets, flannin’ hunder-wear. hall-wool socks, 
an’ cetterar. Got ’em hall on. BuUet-proif 
to-day, Sir!” 


it is the Lords, why try the Lords. We 
shall have to refer it riffht andheft. And 
when we refer* it anywhere, then you HI 
have^lto look it up. When it comes back 
to us at any time, we will pass it over to 
our predecessors. Then you will have to 
look them up — if you can’ftnd them. When 
it sticks anywhere you ’ll have to try and 
give it a jog. If it ’s in the dead season— 
or there ’s nothing particular going on — 
have a shot at the Press. Then they ’H 
look us up, or our predecessors, or some- 
body. When you write to this paper or 
that paper and don’t hear anything satis- 
factory about it, why then you had better 
go on writing.; or, if that doesn’t do, why 
you’ll have to come back to the House 
and have another shot at that.” 

The man in the street looked very 
doubtful indeed. 

But I am obliged to you at any rate,” 
said he, for your politeness.” 

Not at all,” said the engaging young 
Minister. “ Try the thing and see how 
you like it. It ’s often been done before, * 
and nothing — or almost nothing — ^has come 
of it. It will be in your power to give it 
up at any time if you don’t like it. You 
are as well able to judge of that as I spi — 


or almost). ' If you take my ’advice you will 
consider the matter as I do— as inevitable 
or almost inevitable. Glad to see you — 
daresay we shall meet again.” 

And with these parting words the airy 
young Minister — the touch-and-go young 
Minister, 'the light-in-hand ‘young Minis- 
ter— took up his pen 'and began making 
notes for another speech. A. aB. 


SOME SOUTH AFRICAN PRONUNCIATIONS. 

Borrowing a leaf from Who's Who, which 
gives a list of peculiarly pronounced proper 
names, such, as Peathbrstonhaugh = Fan- 
sihaw, and ColclougH= O qkeZj/, Mr. Punch 
is pleased to add a supplementary cata- 
logue of his own : — 

Kruger should be sounded Gmdger (of 
the franchise) ; Steyn- Stain (to he wiped 
out) ; Joubert— You bear; Oronje— Crusty ; 
Reitz— Bats/ Albrecht— Aii brag; Judge 
Gregorowski — Jeffreyski ; Mrs. Cron- 
wright- Schreiner — Downright * Shrieker ; 
Leyds— Georfife Washington ; Baden-Powell 
— Bait Com Paul; Pretoria — ,* 

i Johannesburg-;- J oechamherlainburg; 
Bloemfontein— Bltte/iinftton ; Delagoa Bay 
—Dontletgoa Bay (next time it is offered 
you!) 




Mt., Voice, Pbofbssor. Now please tell mb oanwdlt what bbanch op Vocalism it is 
rmmm ^ ^ ^ , , Frofessor, **WEiL—OHjEERiyG !” 


DEFBECiATION0. 

J " Mr- B-ir-k AkoSx^iSBS, ^ 

M , * ' , < it . t 

X TEEiNK it would bo alBwt wong » 
j^ent w#04»fess, 

WilE^ 1^1 4 li^tlo«u^' ^ 

a^moet nearly afwaye do s 
1 hR to notice, all the same, * 

tliat anybody is to blaSne. 

Although I seldom see the news, - 
I haye my military views ; 

Md fortunately these agree 
With these of all the Ministry. 

I cannot honestly disguise 
^ai Kr^gbu took us by surprise ; 
Qia^tesure were we, or aluwwt quite, 
^e geiitleman would never fights * 

, We ^ard that Jhe had got some gdiis, 
m Vf^ titOe ouc^ : ' . 


No cno can say wO made protcnco 
J To any great intelligence ; 

^ We only ventured to compete 
With vulgar persons in the street. 

, Under the eircurnstances, wo 
- ^ Have managed very decently ; 

? * 41m this ! would liot take the lie, 

; ’^et from an Angel off the sky. 

The’lieSt pf,hu]pan wisdom errs ; , 

' Inevitably thm occurs ; 

: At tii4cs--fbr iRTpuE is but dust— 

I View myself wiih SQm3 distrust. 

To ;^il,^and from your failures lean: — 
This is a ^vemment*s concern ; 

The second stage idiould b^e begun 
^ Immediately the first is done. 

T®s an^bfl^ truth,' but very sound — 

You get to swim through being drowned ; 

^ And this, I feel, 'is what a \\ ar 
, Is ultimately useful for. 

Unless a few commandos leap 
Upon you in your beauty sleep, 

: learn the way 

Mmi^ed ano^ ; ' * 


: They tell mo Joubbrt^s good old plan 
j Allows a horse for every man ; 

• That oven on his nurse’s knee 
He played at mounted infantry ! 

But when, I ask, has history been 
Included in our tape-routine ? 

To learn in other people’s schools 
Is contrary to all the rules. 

•Besides, iffthis was good to know, 

You should have told us long aga ; 

We ’ve been at work three month} or 
more; 

You might have mentioned it before ! 

1 never heard that people went 
1 ' or guidance to a Government 1 
Your Leader is a person who 
! Does what his voters tell him to. * 

Excuse a rather feeble smile ! 

You know my philosophic style ; 

A sense of fitness makes me wear 
This curiously fatuous air. O. S. 

- A ^‘Previous” Day.— “T he Ihris of 
To-day, ’ by “ Morrow. ” 
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A WABNING. 


Right Hon. Akth-e B-lf-K. “REVERSES, MY DEAR MR. BULL! THEY -WERE ' INEVITABIE ’ ! OR ‘ALMOST 
INEVITABLE' !” 

JOHN BOLL. “RUBBISH, MR. BALEODR ! IT ’S YOUR BUSINESS TO MAKE THEM IMPOSSIBLE, OR ‘ALMOST’ 
IMPOSSIBLE!” ' . 
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Scene — Camp of the Blanl'sMre Hussars {Yeomanry Cavalry). Time — Jast before inspectioiu Trooper Turuvis' horse having gone 

lamBf he has had a day^s leave to fetch another. 

Sguadron Officer. ‘‘You told me you had anothePw Horse at home, and I gave you a Day’s Leave to fetch him.” 
Trooper T. “Ay, Cap’en, and so I did.” Squadron Officer. “Well, why isn’t it here nowI” 

Trooper T. “ Ay, Cap’en, but I couldn’t catch him. He ’s been on t’ Grass so long, that he be fair wild, he dew ! 


MASTERPIECES MODERNIZED, 

II.— Hamlet. 

* (Revised by G.B. 8.) 

ACT III. — Morning koom in the Castle of Elsinore, at Denmark. 
The room is not rectangular, one corner being cut off diagon- 
ally by the massive doorway, and the opposite one rounded by 
a turret windoio in which stands a bust of the late King by a 
second-rate sculptor. There are three highly ornamental 
chairs in the room, none of them meant to be sat upon. The 
loalls are covered by cheap lithographs of dull Scandinavian 
moralists. There is no portrait of Dr. Ibsen. 

Enter Hamlet, arrayed as if for a fancy-dress funeral. His 
tights are not unexceptional fits. His face gloivs with mystic 
rapture and limelight. 

Hamlet. William, or G. B. S.,— that is the question 
Whether ’tis nobler for the mime to suffer 
Will’s horrid contradictory similes, 

Or take Arms (and the man) ’gainst William S, 

And by a slashing — end him? To doze, to sleep 
Throughout this dull Shakespearian performance, 

And miss th’ inartistic moralising shocks 
The critic ’s heir to ? ’Tis a consummation 
Devoutly to^he wished. Butjwho comes here ? 


’Tis fair Ophelia, opportunely ending 
This wearisome soliloquy. 

Enter Ophelia, who is about twenty-two. Ambignoits in build. 
Features hear resemblance to Miss Ellen Terry, Mrs. Tree, 
Mrs. PaMck Campbell, Miss Maud Jeffries, <fcc. Dress 
suggested by Wilkie Collins' novel, The Woman in White.'' 

Ophelia. I won’t address you in blank-verse, my Lord. No 
English actress can speak that without falling into singsong. 
So to the point. How are you feeling to-day ? 

Hamlet (dismally). So so. Alas, the Danish Telegraph vexes 
me much by its senseless mangling of the Danish tongue. 

Ophelia. 1 do not follow you, 

Hamlet (testily). Why, you follow me all through the play 
—up to the end of Act IV. Then, thank goodness, you try the 
water cure. But perhaps you don’t care for the legitimate ? ” 

Ophelia. I should like more mad scenes. The part ’s too thin 
for a leading lady. 

Hamlet. Ha ha! more mad scenes ! Get thee to the Independent 
Theatre Society then. There canst thou take thy fill of mad 
scenes. I will write a drama for thee. Some farcical tragedy ; 
some grim comedy full of humorous pathos ; something to make 
the great B. P. sit up. And they never know when to take me 
seriously. 

Ophelia. Oh, heavenly powers, restore him I A. R. 
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A TALL ORDER. 

Eemhomical Pamni, want you to send up for some Olt 
Thinos op mine, and have ’em made down for my Son here.” 


ONCE IN A CENTURY. 

The room seemed ijerfectljr packed wdtli celebrities, distin- 


* find out in broad Scotch what Malnie kiicw% and deciding it was 
. scarcely worth knowing. Then 1 saw’" Petit Bleu poor Petit 
[Bleu! I can’t name her without a sigh' I can’t think of her 
i without a heartache. I have no idea why, for of all the gentio 
' grisettes who have flitted across Mr. HaRlanu’s life she was 
perhaiDS the happiest. Yet it sounds well to say it — poor Petit 
Bleu ! Suddenly the extraordinary incongruity of the party 
struck me, and though I seemed to know everyone, I went to 
my host and begged him to tell me more about the company. 
He complied, and as we sat in a corner he showed me those T had 
not seen at first and told me the names of those I had forgotten. 

“Who is that girl in white muslin, a crinoline, and a blue 
sash, with rippling black hair ? ” I asked. 

“Don’t you know her ? It is Ethel Newcoine/^ 

“ So it is ! How well and young she looks ! Who are those 
mysterious-looking people coming down the winding staircase ? ” 
“The old heroines of Mrs. Radclxffe. Have you never 
thrilled in your youth over the Mysteries of Uclolpho ? ” 

“How strange it seems to see them again! Who are those 
disagreeable-looking ladies with short hair, dressed in yellow ? ” 
“A race now happily extinct. They were called ‘Now 
Women’ at the time. Over there are Belli and Dodo, pretty 
Isabel Carnaby ; and that long-haired romantic young man who 
is looking behind curtains and under tables is in exuest of the 
Golden Girl. She doesn’t exist, so he won’t find her.” 

Many more passed before me ; brilliant cynical imaginative 
men, flippant trivial chattering women, abrupt soldiers and 
aded Anglo-Indians. I heard The Babe — so called at Oxford- 
say to' Miss Woodhouse, “Odd chap, Mr. Milhurcl, What do 
you think of him ? ’ ’ 

“ Mr. Milburd's manners,” said Emma^ “ have always seemed 
to me particularly good. Their simplicity, propriety, and 
elegance would render them the safest model for any young 
man.” 

The Babe was silenced I had glanced at a crowd of 

ugly unhappy little women — Jane Eyre^ Nancy ^ etc. — and a 
[ueer set of grotesque men — old Major Bagstock^ quaint, 
dignified Mr. iickiuick, etc., until my brain reeled, and I 
once more asked my host where he had made all these strange 
acquaintances. 

He said : “Do you see how well and strong some of my oldest 
friends look, how ill and oiit-of-dato the more modern ones? 
. rime sifts, passing fashions have their little vogue, but perhaps 


guiehed people greeted one on every side, and if it was almost j^dge of the best, and I know you like only the best, one 


impossible at a glance to remember all their names, I had al 
least the curious and satisfactory sensation of having known the 
people neiirly all my life. One of the first whom I recognised was 
my old friend Emma Woodhome^ demure and self-contained as 
ever, and, as I could see with half an eye, as interested as in oldr 
days in her favourite occupation of match-making. Her father 
was tenderly enquiring after everyone’s health, imploring them 
iK>t to eat so muchj not to sit in a draught, and to join him in a 
basin of gruel — “thin', but not too thin.” There was alsc 
b^utiful Dorothea Brooke, leaning her head on her white 
; ringed hand as she spoke of wide moral issues and wished thal 
someone would listen to old Mr. Casanhon-, who insisted upoi 
prosing to the com|mny in general about Egyptian antiquities. 
There Gwendolen with her long brown eyes and serpentim 
moTwenta, trying to dodge Qrandcouvt (I know her) and go out 
with tJire© inen in a boat, one of whom should be Daniel Deronda. 
It was a great surprise ard pleasure too, to come across my ole 
favourite Mtlhurd, who fs usual was roaring with laughter, 
slapping everyone on the b ick, and constantly asking riddles 
banning with “ Why is a— ? ” or “When is a— ? ” and ev.- 
d^tly thinking it a sublime ^ke to interrupt by these absurc 
piestlons tho brilliant but entirely unintelligible conversatioi 
' #1 Ormmt and his Amtnia, ^ o ^ ' 

: r^r<^ment room I recognised Esther Waters, waiting 

at per aii^.looki^ very stolid and Saxon. Theie wert 
chUdx^ at the p^ty; I saw^sentim^tal Tomma trying to 


nust meet them at such an assembly as this. By the way, I 
^ive these parties very rarely.” 

I looked at him, and then I saw that he was not a friend of 
mine at all. 

“ Who are yon ? ” I asked abruptly. 

“The Spirit of Criticism. Never be carried away by 
nomentary crazes, wait for my party at home at 10 o’clock— 
>very hundred years — before making up your mind about new 
literature.’ ’ 

“Oh, bother I ” I exclaimed, stretching out my arms — for he 
jeemed rather a prig after all — and of course I woke up in my 
library, in a cosy arm-chair, with my feet on the fender, simply 
surrounded by books I had been “ dipping into” before I fell 
isleep. I don’t think I want to have a dream like that more 
ohan once in a century. ^ A. L. 


WANTED, A LITERARY OSTRICH. 

At Acton, the other day, Mr. Choate, the American Am- 
oassador, declared that “ the books to be chewed and digested 
ire the gold nuggets of literature.^’ We conclude that the 
.vorthy diplomatists was Alluding to such works as Hard Cash, 
"ialf^Million of Money, The Golden Butterfly, The Golden Calf, 
Kin^ Solomon^ s Mines, Eor Cash Only, Dehi'i and Credit,' Nobody^ s 
I fortune, and The Wealth of Nationis, ThO last certainly requires 
a bit of “ chewing,*^' i^d,as by ne means easy of digestion. 



to go 
mont. 


DRIZZLING 
mist fell tm- 
pityingly— 
it had fallen 
for. three 
days, Jack 
ANSLBYsaid, 
and meant 
on until the Judg- 
In the streets, 


can make"' a 


. , .. iuuui/. ill xitiQ streerfij 

f November weather, of premature 
lamps and lights glowing yellow in the fog, of stininf , pools of 
s agnant mud, of hansoms at a premium, and cosy corners, and 
a world that would forget the Winter to come. But in the liS 
house a good flre_ blazed welcome, and the girlish face of the 
woman was the brightest ornament there. Jack Ansley Ughted 

sis^lttei afu qualitief in a 

“Reggie likely to come in this afternoon ? ” he exclaimed as 
sL*wf the arm-chair and took up one of her books. 

She was standing by the chimney then, and the firelight glowing 

upwari showed a thoughtful little face which seemed to tell its 
own story. 

'J Why should he be coming home to-da v ? she asked. 

Jack looked foolishly. 

Oh, he said, fencing with it, “I don’t suppose he’s very 
busy , IS he > Not many briefs or that kind of thing ? ” ^ 

She laughed, and knelt to poke the Are 
“My dear Jack,’’ she said, “yon don’t know how busy he is. 

Jack laughed rudely. 

“ But he had one last year,’’ he protested. “I remember he 
gave a dinner at the ‘ New ’ to celebrate it. Cost him fourteen 
pounds, and the solicitor who sent the brief got struck off a 
w^k afterwards for embezzlement. Hard lines, I thought it.” 
Babs poked the fire harder than ever. 

“If Reggie came home,” she said reflectively, “he would 
lose the hriefe we shall get some day. He must he seen, you 

spends his afternoons at the Club. ” 
Mostly soldiers there, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, hut they might fight, my dear, and he would be retained I 


for the defence, 
tomato-omelet 1 ’’ 

■rhere was just a soupfou of mimicry in her tone, recalling as 
it did the manner and the voice of her husband. Jack laughed 
again, and then became reflective. 

If women were reasonable, they would have their own Club, 
and they would succeed,’’ he remarked. “But they’re not! 
They ’re only malicious.’ ’ 

Agreed but at least the cooks at their Clubs are not 
geniuses.” 

“That 's Reggie again, I suppose.” 

‘‘If you like — at least, it ’s the earthly paradise. When 1 go 
to a concert and hear a woman sing Cowen’s song, I always feel 
that I should like to correct her. ‘ It isn’t there at all my 
child/ 1 would say, ‘it’s the New Club in Piccadilly.’ Ah, the 
toma^omelets, the hot-pot, the old claret at eighteenpence— 
and the business one does there among the half-pay ofiBcers who 
will always lunch with you when you ’ll let them. ' Think, Jack, 
if Reggie came home to me sometimes, if we did as we used to 
do, if I were his friend, and not merely an inferior sort of cluh- 
steward, what a terrible thing it would be for us ! The half- 
pays would never lunch with him. He would bo idling away the 
best years of liis life when— as it is— he is— or— hem— showing 
himself, my dear, and learning how to make a tomato-omelet.” 

^ She reeled it off with a delightful show of ’ve?Te and anima- 
tion ; but the man could read the pathos of it. 

A member of the “New ” himself, he gauged to a nicety the 
prospects of business to be done there. 

“ Why don’t you speak to Reggie ? ” he said ; “ why don’t you 
remind him that you exist V ” 

‘ Would you cU) that — if you were a w’oinan V ” she asked. 

Ho shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“I mean, why don’t you laugh him out of it?” he explained 
with amazing profundity of idea. 

” He would go back to the Club.” 

“ Then go there with him.” 

I ! ” Jack laughed at his own thoughts. 

“ What a notion ! ” he explained presently. 

“ To spy upon him— -yes, a clever notion ! ” 

4.1.' ' ??t’ >*****• ^ tliere 's anything done at 

the New ’ whieh Beogib would really mind your knowing. At 
the same time, if yoii could laugh him out of it-^ ' 
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She rose and faced him, a ray of Iho firelight flashing upon 


This hush was upon the Club on that drear November day 


T T j r-trr A-ATOTTn\r Ili.O el <3+, AT* 


hep pretty hair. 

‘ * Jack, what do 5^011 mean ? ’ ' 

He continued to think upon it, as one delighted with a plan. 

You always were a spiffing actress,’* he said presently. I 
believe you ’d be a fortune as a ‘ principal boy.’ ” 

** Jack, how dare you ! ” 

Of course I dare. Wo ’re going to see this thing through. 
When you played RoBaUnd at Acton Court, I didn’t know my 
own sister. Why should I know her in the * New Club ? * ” 

He stood up and put his hand upon her shoulder. 

By Jove, it *s splendid ! I know a fellow in Covent Garden 
who will do the inaking-up, and lend us the clothes. It ’s as 
dark as anything in the smoking-room, and they’ll never spot 
you. You shall wear my old cape-coat, and you needn’t take it 
Of course, you won’t cough, Babs. And mind, every- 
thing’s conMential there ! ” 

8he stared at him in pretty bewilderment. 

Where, pray, is ‘ there * ? ” she asked. 

** The ‘ New Club.’ The earthly paradise. You ’re coming as 
my guest.” 

CHAPTER II. 

A Pren’CHMAN in London, ignorant of the sanctities, has 
described the New Club, in Piccadilly, as remarkable chiefly for 
big windows and bald heads. The vulgarity of such a w^riter is 
to be passed by with well-deserved scorn ; for, as the nation 
knows, big windows are but typical of that largeness of mind 
which the barren scalp befits ; and Englishmen w-ould resent 
any flippant treatment of an institution wherein its greatest 
men have before now condescended to show temper at the 
cooking of a chop or the intolerable defloieneies of a salad. The 
more ignorant minds, however, may allow some exactness to 
the Prenehman’s observation. Standing in Piccadilly at three 
o’clock on any afternoon when London is full, the lowliest of 
mortals is permitted to gaze (until the police move him on) 
upon that phalanx of capillary destitution, and to say : — 

‘‘ Thus fares it still in our decay, 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind/' 

The windows are wide in the “New,” the rooms are large 
|nd lofty. The canaille upon the pavement, as it cranes its 
neck to peer into the smoking-room, tells its fellows of wonderful 
^p»-chairs, and little tables laden with cups and glasses, and 
|ih6 country’s great men deigning to sleep in panelled alcoves. 
|fer^ and there* a younger generation raises its voice above a 
; irhisper to complain of the deeds of riper age— which has a 
^bit of sitting upon three newspapers while it reads a foprth. 

in some temple of a social faith, men move with unction in 
fuch a sanctuary. Waiters go warily, and speak in tones of 
^during awe. Tradition says that an older race could remember 
^ Club servant who dared to cough in that holy of holies ; but 
Itetory does not speak of the awful reckoning. All is gloom 
ai|d grandeur there. Even Homer, nods at the heat of the day, 
wift collar unbuttoned, and an unlighted cigar between his 
, pooping fingers, 

Stdh is the “ New ” in its finer traditions ; but alas, youth, 
w^lch as Bbnica tells us, cannot govern its own violence, is 
upon a tradition so elegant. Even youth, however, 
!hl^ not dared, so well that the portals of the “ New ” are open j 
fren for an idle hour to the weaker sex. , Once, says the 
record, the Friday teas of a rival Club moved the boldest of 
the reformers to the astounding proposition that the wives and 
sisters of members should be invited to tea and hot cross buns 
in l^ter week ; but the premature decease of the chairman of 
CCfflunlttee, whp died of an ^eurism, following upon unlimited 
tcasted cheese at midnight, for ever ended such a scandal. 

. JoutJi admitted that the iffiing was not to be. The ‘ ‘ New ’ ’ 
Wmit back to tradition and silence— the hush of dormant genius 
and of “ hot-pot ** reluctantly digesting. 

r ' a-vti ' '• ■x - r?— : — — r— 


the costumier’s in Leicester Square to the corner of St. James’s 
Street, and there proceeded to pilot his “gtiest” across the 
muddy street, even to the doors of the sanctuary. Dressed [in 
a long cape coat which reached almost to her heels, with a little 
cap drawn down over her face, and her hair artfully disposed 
of by one of the cleverest coiffeurs in London, Jack admitted 
that his sister might go anywhere. And yet, sure of her as he 
was, he trembled upon the threshold. A word would betray him ; 
a word would set all the town laughing at England’s intellect. 
She was a woman, after all, and these things might not be 
sacred to her as they were sacred to him. 

“ Now look here, Babs, it ’s just touch and go. If you ’re not 
dead in earnest, you’ll ruin me. Don’t blush like that. Do 
you want the porters to stare ’ ' 

“ It would he very rude of them, Jack.” 

“Very well, then. Just follow me quickly when I go in, and 
don’t look at any one. Your name ’s Robert Ansley, and you ’re 
my cousin. The coat and cap are travelling things. You ’vc 
just come up from the birds, and you ’ve had a good bag,” 

“ But I haven’t any bag at all.” 

He stami)ed his foot impatiently. 

“ Can’t you look like a man ” he said. 

“ How do men look, dear ? ” 

“ Why, as though the street belonged to them. Remember, 
you’ve had a splendid day— lots of birds, and a hit damp.” 

She made an heroic attempt at it. 

“I’m sure my skirt’s dragging behind,” she said, and 
corrected herself quickly ; “I mean the coat thing, Jack,” 
“Then hold it up,” he said savagely. “ Can’t you see there 
are a dozen men looking at you ? ’ ’ 

She smiled girlishly, 

“ How interesting ! ” she said. 

The man shrugged his shoulders, as though it were a hopeless 
case ; and bracing himself for a final effort, he went up the steps 
to the Club, and passed into the hall. Babs followed him 
breathlessly. It was very dark and silent there. Mysterious 
doors opened mysteriously, and aged gentlemen shuffled through 
them as though the way to an arm-cliair were long and laborious. 
In the ante-chamber, a group of younger members stood about a 
tape and discussed its news in low tones. The hall-porter 
brought Jack a letter and he thrust it into his pocket hastily. 

“Hang up your cap inside mine,” he said, “and open your 
cape at the top. There ’s a corner just by the door where we 
can sit and see without being seen. Reggie generally drops in 
about four, and it ’s that now. Don’t look as though you were 
frightened. Nobody will hurt you.” 

I She took the reproof meekly. 

“ I feel as though I were in church,” she said in a whisper, 

“ But you ’re not ; you ’re in a Club where you ’ll see half the 
' cleverest men in town. Now, come along and don’t cough.” 

He opened one of the mysterious doors, and walking quickly 
he had found chairs in the shadow of an alcove, almost before 
the haUtiiAs of the room had turned in their sleep. Babs 
followed him with beating heart, and when he sat down, she, ‘ 
in her turn, found a seat upon the very edge of a cavernous arm- 
chair. The room was half in darkness, as he had prophesied. 
Scores of little tables were occupied by empty coffee-cups and 
I the dregs of liqueurs. The atmosphere reeked of tobacco. 
Babs made an heroic effort not to cough, and half choked in an 
attempt to keep her promise. 

“Oh,” she said, laughing at her distress; “what an awful 
place to live in. Jack ! ” 

He frowned dramatically. 

“ Lean back, don’t sit on the edge of the chair,” he muttered 
in a stage whisper ; “ throw yourself about' and look as though 
you were used to it.” 

“ But I ’m not nsed to it, my dear, , and I can’t do it.” 

“ Say at once that you want to make a fool of me.l’ 
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“ It 's a Club, Babs— you forget that.’' 


“ But I don’t, Jack.’" 

“ Then try to look comfortable^-lean your head on the back 
of the chair as I do.” 

She obeyed him meekly, and, as her courage ^vaxed, began to 
stare about her. A very fat man with a bald head was fast 
asleep in a neighbouring arm-chair. His tie had worked up 
over his collar, and his shirt bulged deplorably. Upon his lap 
there lay a copy of La Vie Parisienne. 

“ What a dreadful old man ! ” she said. 

Jack put his finger to his lips. 

“Hush,” he said, and here he whispered the great one’s 
name,-— “ the Permanent Secretary — holds the nation’s interests 
in the hollow of his hand.” 

“ He seems to have a newspaper there now.” 

“He’s a great reader— you 
should see him on his legs be- 
fore an audience.” 

“It would be much more 
amusing to let the audience see 
him now.” 

The elderly gentleman awoke 
with the words, and stared 
round him blandly as though 
he had not been snoring loudly 
for two hours or more. Then 
he called for the waiter. 

‘ ‘ Tea and buttered toast, ’ ’ he 
snapped ; ‘ ‘ plenty of butter. ’ ’ 

Babs turned away her head 
and observed another of Eng- 
land’s heroes. He was a long 
lean man with mutton-chop 
whiskers of a yellow hue, and 
so terrible was his eye that the 
waiters positively ran from it. 

When Babs saw him he was 
burning Kummel, and his 
fingers, in a saucer. 

“What’s he doing?” she 
asked in a whisper. “Is he 
washing up? ” 

“ Ssssh — that ’s old Major 

and again he uttered 

the name in tones of awe. 

Babs leant back in her arm- 
chair and laughed irreverently. 

* * Why, I know his sister, ’ ’ she 
exclaimed. “He ’s frightened 
to death of his wife — she bullies 
him awfully. He ’s a teetotaler 
at home! ” 

Jack fidgeted in his chair. “You must forget all this when 
you meet him,” he said decisively. 

“I’m sure I shall laugh. Who’s that old gentleman over 
there who looks like a marionette? Those muffins will be the 
death of him. That ’s the second plate he ’s eaten since I ’ve 
been here.” 

“My dear girl, a man must eat something. That’s Canon 
Y'ouKnow.” 

“Who preached those lovely sermons about abstinence last 
Lent at St. Mary’s ? 1 suppose he ’ll go home and grumble at 
his wife because there’s only soup and a bird for dinner. 
Reggie always does.” 

“ Y'on shouldn’t say tliat-«remember, you ’re seeing men under 
a new aspect. This side of their lives is quite private. In a 
Club, every one is his own master.” 

“Except the -waiter. Tell me, Jack, why does no on© speak? 
If I sat here very long, I should feel compelled to get up and 
shout. What fun it would be to announce the Major’s wife-*in 
a very loud voice. Why are they all so silent ? ’ ’ 


“ And so no one speaks to any one else,” 

He put his finger to his lips. The mysterious door opened 
again and she saw her husband, Reggie Berthon, wffio entered 
the room with his hands in his pockets, and a cigarette between 
his lips. 

CHAPTER III. 

It -was a quarter to eightf o’clock exactly when Reggib 
Beethon opened the gate of Hs garden at Elm Tilla, and told 
himself that he w^as late for dinner and that Babs would be 
angry again. Through the curtains of the window^ he could 
see the flowers and shaded candles of the dining-table. The 
flickering glow of a cosy fire played upon the pictures and 
the dark paper ofi^the walls. A trim parlour-maid bustled about 

the room, and in the kitchen 
belo-Nv, the cook w’as heard — 
giving notice again, as Reggie 
confessed. 

It was dinner-time, yet he 
knew that he was not hungry. 
That second vermouth, which 
old Major Rapple pressed upon 
him, had spoiled the remnant 
of an appetite. In an effort to 
justify himself he remembered 
that some measure of excitement 
is indispensable to activity of 
mind and soundness of judg- 
ment. Certainly, he had been 
the victim of an overdose of 
excitement on that particular 
afternoon— but to-morrow, ii 
Golden Eeath won the Hurdles, 
it would be all right again. 
He felt sure that the mare 
would win ; and in a moment 
of generosity anticipated, ho 
vowed a diamond brooch at the 
shrine of Saint BARBARA. Babs 
should have the prettiest thin^ 
that a “pony” could buy at 
Wappin & Mebbs.' 

The mistress was in the 
drawing-room, the maid said; 
and that surprised him some- 
what. Usually Babs met him 
at the door and kissed the 
point of' his chin and relieveci 
him of his hat and his papers, 
and said — “You poor dear, 
how tired you must be ! ” He 
wondered what occupation interfered with such, a helpful 
custom ; and as guilty men will, he made a mental calculatiorf 
of possible disasters, and did not enter the room until he had 
rc-assnred himself. After all, there was nothing in his story 
really to wound her ; and upon this satisfaction, he opened th^ 
door and entered boldly. She was sitting by the fire in a low 
arm-chair, upon which the back of her head rested negligently. 
By her side there stood a little oak table upon which was an 
empty te^i-oup and a glass which— he could have sworn it— was 
half full of vermouth. She did not rise when he entered, but 
waved her arm jauntily, and asked him a question — such a 
question as seemed to open the earth at his very feet. 

“ Halloa ! old man, and how ’s * Flip-Flop ? ” ’ 

Reggie Berthon rodeed upon his heels and stared from his 
wife to the glass, and again from the glass to his wife. Once 
he wiped his brow' with his hand as though to rouse himself 
from a troublesome stupor. He knew that he -vms cutting a 
deplorable figure*— ‘and yet, for the Me of Mm, he could not 
utter a word. But Babs was quite eloquent. 
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i Seen oicl Spangles lately ? They were taking three to four 
! about you last night--but they ’ro fancy oclds.^ Come and have 
; something to mix with the showers. I ’m dieting myself on 
Italian vermouth.’* 

She acted it delightfully— the voice, the manner, the words ot 
his friend Bertram Haw whom he had just left in the Club. 
Reggie remembered that this was not the age of miracles. 

‘‘ Who has been here ? ” he asked hoarsely. 

She took up a cigarette and lighted it. 

“ Jack lunched with me. But he has business down West at 
three. Are you dining here, old chap ? ” 


He struck an attitude. 

“ Look me in the face and say it ’s true.’* 

‘ ‘ Of course it ’s true. ’ ’ 

“ Then are you my wife or are you not ? ” 

She answered as one ill despair. 

“ Oh, my dear Reggie, you would never make an actor.’’ 

He strode from the room fiercely. At the door he shook his fist. 
' When you leaim to tell the truth, I will come home,” he said. 

•ie * * - * ‘ 


‘‘“u::ehed ^ business down West at Ten o-cloek stmek ; eleven ; twelve. He did not return to 

three. Are you dining here, old chap? ’* her. Very frightened now, and penitent and longing, she 

The mail continued to rock upon his heels. He told himself watched the ebbing Are, and counted the weary minutes. Had 
that lie must see a doctor in the morning. she done so ill a thing, then.' Those torn i c m^ii m a 

“ Who has been hero— who has been repeatiiig^tliis nonsense ? ’ ’ terrible room, would their vengeance fall upon her little lieaa . 
he asked again. ' ' Would they, indeed, proclaim the shame of her act before all 

Babs blew a cloud of smoke from her cigarette and looked London? Was there any law to punish her because she had 
I deliciously aggravating. seen an elderly soldier eating buttered toast in an am-cbair 

i “The dressmaker called at five,” she said; “ there was a She feared some eventuality, she knew not what. It KEGGIE had 
i charwoman here, but I did not see her.” gone away for ever ! . , i i •+ 

• ‘‘ You are not telling the truth— some man has been talking The long winter’s night passed all slowly, bhe was white 

I ^ and wan and sleepless when dawn came. Fear for herseH and 


She stared at him with eyes wide open ; he had called them him, greater than any she had ever known, kept her to her 


very pretty eyes in the old days. 


place at the window. It was true, then, that she had committed 


How rude of you !” she said. Of course, I have seen a man some terrible crime; an offence so heinous that all London 
—lots of him. And that reminds me. I ’ll have to draw a would ring with the story of it presently. In imagination, she 
tenner, for Go? (Zcii Hcut/i has cleared me out.” beheld a debacle at the New Club. Waiters supported 

Reggie began to tremble all over. He looked at her again as old gentlemen who had fainted at the news. Young men 
one appealing for pity. Even if a man had played such a laughed uproariously. The canaille upon the pavement cried 
scandalous trick as to repeat the gossip of the smoking-room for the police. And a hundred fingers pointed at her ; a 
to his wife, how could he have taught her all this too faithful huudred voices said, “ There is the woman ! 
gesticulation ? It was beyond reason. Reggie saw himself in she could laugh at the picture ; but her anxiety prevailed 
that moment as others saw him at the “ New.” ' above it. The morning, all desolate, magnified her foreboding, 

haven’t a voice like that,” he exclaimed desperately; When a telegram came at two o’clock, she opened it with 


, ** you know I haven’t.” 
j Babs ignored it. 

Iron my hat,” she exclaimed fiercely, “ it ’s on peg twelve. 

^ And waiter, bring me the Pink 
\ ' He stopped her with a gesture of the hand. 

I ^*You were in the Club,” he cried, with crimson face and 
nerves twitching. 

** I was,” she said sweetly, “ and I dare not have a third ver- 
mouth because I had to dine at home. You see,' I *m married.” 


He remembered that he liad spoken the very ‘words^not half i told you so.” 


feverish fingers. It was the intimation from an unknown 
informer that Golden Heath had won the Hurdles. Half an hour 
later, with the paper still between her fingers, she quitted the 
house, and drove as fast as a hansom could take her to her 
brother’s chambers in The Albany. 

”He has left me, Jack, he has gone away—oh, I am so 
miseralile!” 

Jack Ansley nodded his head sagely. 

” Do him good,” he said. ” He ’s there on my sofa. Don’t say 


to hoar ago. Yet was it with that mincing mien and ridiculously 
iaffected voice ? His vanity wrung an angry cry from him. 

‘ ** I shall be laughed out of London,” ho protested. 

^ ** And can run down to Kempton for briefs. My poor little wfife 
thinks I get ’em for the paddocks. That ’s the kind of wife to 
thank Heaven for every day.” 

^ He took two turns up and down the room. She could see 
drops of perspiration on lus forehead. 

^ ** If you went to the * New,' ” he exclaimed at length-, ** you — 
you went in— great Heaven,^ did you do that, Babs ? ” 

, Bhe knocked the ashes off her cigarette very daintily. 


She entered the room with beating heart. A pale-faced man, 
lymg upon the great lounge, looked up at her wistfully. She 
knelt at his side, and kissed his forehead. 

” Please, I am so sorry,'*’ she said. 

He groaned and turned away. 

“You did it,” he said morosely.; “ it ’s true, 1 know it.” 

Bat, Reggie, I didn’t do it.” 

He looked at her sharply. 

. “Then,* in Heaven’s name, who did? ” 

Golden Heath j dear ; she *s won the Hurdles 1 ”, 

He sat up, and, for an instant, fathomed the depths of her laugh- 


f ” Bertie wants to get up a little lunch at the Savoy,'' she jug eyes. Then, upon a sudden impulse, he took her in his arms. 
Isald very cooingly. told him you’d, have to make up 

Another syndicate story. Important busmess before Judge . fi J i 0 

^Wvam-BAOON. Out, out, brief scandal ! ” I y ^ \ A 

j nmpped his face with his handkerchief. I ^ f 

“You heard me refuse to go,” he said— the fir»t word in his i ^ \j 

own defence. . , m y 

“Yes,” she answered; “ two 's company but three 's limited 1 h \ 

liability. Please assure Mrs. Berthon that I do not approve * \ .A J) 

your lunches at the Savoy.” 

He turned away with a gesture of anger- ^ /\ 

I “it's a lie I” he cried savagely, “a lie— a lie ? 1 won’t y 

||^ieve it. Good Lord I I shall be a laughing sfoek !• ”* 

4 shook her head sympathetically. 

‘‘Bow draidful, dew, aU because poor Httle me went to the , ^ Madmm,” by 

place where they make the tomato omelets 1 ” i , JOSEPH Hatton. 
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PRECIOUS POEMS. 


For I crunelied tliem during lessons, 
And I carried them to church. 


A CRY FROM PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


HI.— The Peppermint ; or, Memory. 


Back again to happy childhood 
Has my spirit taken flight, 
On the wings of an aroma, 
Through a region of delight. 


At a fair suburban play-house 
I was seated in the pit, 

And I don’t know what the play was, 
For I little heeded it. 


But those blissful days were over, 
I was callous, I was cold ; 
Peppermint I simply hated — 

Ugly sign of growing old. 

Then my stony heart was softened 
In that salutary hour, 

And the dewy tear betokened 
Sacred memory had pow’r. 


Lo, a faint and sickly odour 
Stealing o’er my languid frame ! 
For a moment I was doubtful 
Whence the sickly odour came. 


Yes, I felt a thrill ecstatic, 

As I gazed upon the past, 
Full of innocence, and joyful . 
With a joy that couldn’t last. 


Close beside me sat a lady 
Who was very, very stout ; 

And I saw her take a bull’s-eye — 
Peppermint, beyond a doubt ! 


Just a simple little bull’s-eye, 
Only that and nothing more I 
But it made me feel a feeling 
I had never felt before. 


So I tapped upon the shoulder 
' Of the lady by my side : 

“Madam, may I have thfe pleasure?— 
Nay, I will not be denied. 

“ You have proved to me a blessing 
(Clasping her capacious hand) 

“You have roused the good within me ’ 
But she would not understand I 


With a flash of inspiration 
I beheld myself a boy, 

When I bought them eight a penny, 
‘ And they flooded me with joy. 


B[ow I loved the faithful friends, who 
Never left me in the lurch. 


And she spoke out very strongly, 
Even.hinted I was drunk I 
Made me stammer I was sorry, 

In niy lamentable funk. 

But the vision yet remaineth 
That was mine that blessed night, 
When the peppermint r^sstored me 
To a region of delUcht. 


I Dear Mr.^Punch,— Do you think it 
I would be possible to restore me to any 
I useful end ? I began, as you may perhaps - 
I remember, as a first-class fountain, with 
aluminium drinking cups and a bust of, 
the lamented Earl of Shaftesbury. My 
flow of water has disappeared, together; 
with the cups and the bust, » and at present 
I am used as a sort of wash-tub for the 
flower - sellers, whose language is not 
always what Lord Shaftesbury would • 
have appreciated. 

I beg of you to use your influence (in 
! case * I am not reinstated in my proper 
! position) to have me abolished. I hate | 
being an Ei/e-aore. - ■ ; 

You wiil wonder, perhaps, how'll am ^ 
able to communicate with yoii. Well, it 
so happens that one of the most ’i^espect- , 
able of the flower-sellers is beloved by a 
■“ Turncock employed by the Vestry, and he 
is acquainted with the Language of Water, 
To please his sweetheart he has trans- 
cribed this letter. In all conscience I 
speak slowly eno'igh, every drop::Word 
being forthcoming from me in rather over 
a minute in formation. Take pity, kind 
Sii^, I Beg of you, * 

.On yonrs despondently, 

NiOBE AT PlOGADILLy CiROUS. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 

In^peding Officer. “How is it tour Khaki is so much too small?** 

Btemi Yeoman. “Ituo seem a bit skimpy, Sue. But Tailor says as howJ’m 

BOUND TO CROW A *EAP SMALLER ON H ACTIVE SERVICE, AN* ’E *S ALLOWIN’ FOR SHRINKAGE. ” 


™ GOLDSMITH’S COMPANY AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 

Delightful old. comedy ! Simplicity 
I Id these days it would Ibe styled 
a ^'faroical comedy,” mining thereby, 
ta tM$ mstance, that though the charac- 
ters, illustrating English provincial life 
d the eighteenth century, be true to 
mtnre, yet are Hifey placed in such .ab- 
siffdly improbable situations as exceed 
the boundary lines of genuine comedy. 
Consequently, the jm de scene has to be 
exa^^rat^ until the farcical element pre- 
domimtesi and if it is not thus played, 
ofon to the risk of occasionally over- 
.dotting the “i*s,” the comedy, as a 
whole, would lose such jpopularity as it 
^^itionally possesses. It seems ne- 
G^sary to keep this playful work of 
*‘<^LDY’S ” alive shaking it and slap- 
it op the back ; yet for all that, it 
pers nwy opportunities for dneeomedy 
jieMDg; and of one of these Mr. Maude 
avails himself, when, as Old 
subduing his passion, re- 
bhiQIS Mmrlom the sob* of his old 

Mr/ (Jmc M«jdb gi-rcs tis 


true comedy, and elicits the heartiest and 
most appreciative applause. 

Miss 'W^iNiFRED Emery (why should she 
not be named in the bill “Mrs. Cyril 
Maude? it is only le secret de Polichi- 
nelle)f as Miss Hardcastle, keeps well 
within the bounds of comedy, and her 
admirable delivery of the “tag” is one 
of the hits of the performance. There is* 
‘more where that copos from,’ but no 
time for it. Mr. Paul Arthur is a trifle 
too theatrically “gallant and gay” as 
Young Marlow, yet* gives a real master 
touch of feeling where the situation de- 
mands it. Mr. Graham Browne does 
more than mdst of us have evep seen done 
with Hastings, who is draniatidally a poor 
creature at best.’ Itwotddbe difficult to 
select anywhere a better representative of 
Tony Lumplcin than Mr. G^OI^b Giddens. 
Not a fault to be found with'^^him, except 
that Tony would never have suppressed 
the word that rhymes to Neville, when 
delivering himself of the time-honoured 
‘gag* in the Ikst Sfeeue. mtUut Miss 
Beatrioe T^rrar* ae dhnstaaiid Neville, 
Mr. GIdde^s Vould have iad *very up-hill 
w^; her never fl^^^ ’tom^yisliQess 


with Tony is as humorous as her love 
passages with Hastings are tender and 
gentle. Mr. Sydney Valentine’s Diggonj 
is inimitably absurd, and sets the audience 
in a roar. 

The [fanltjof the scene at “ The Three 
Jolly Pigeons ** is that it is overacted 
by the representatives of the muddled 
Hodges of the tap-room. 

It Is difficult to “ place ” Miss Victor 
as Mrs. Hardcastle : as a low^-comedy. 
performance it must be credited to the 
farcical side of the comedy. By the way, 
what execrable taste it is in a gentle- 
man like Hastings when in his letter 
to Tony he dares to describe Mrs. Hard- 
castle as “the hag your mother; ” and 
Tony, not a bad sort of lad in his boorish 
way, not only doesn’t resent, but" actually 
chuckles over the description! The ten- 
der politeiness of the old-fashioned Squire, 
her husband, towards his dame, both in 
the first and the penultimate scene, make 
this description of her by “that gentle- 
manly person Hastings ” (as Mrs. Hkewton 
would have said), an absolute outrage on 
good taste and good breeding. The ,pas- 
sage ought to be suppressed, for neither 
the character nor the “ mako-up ” of Mrs. 
Hardcastle can be sacrificed to it ; and, 
if it be allowed to remain, Tony, “ being 
in amazement lost,” should most certainly 
not appear delighted at the Insult. A 
successful revival which ought to repay 
the Maude and Harrison Management, 
for there’s life in the Old Comedy yet ! 

THE NEW QUEEN’S SHILLING, 

Dear Mr. Punch, —In view of the ad- 
mirable Relief Eand organised by The 
Daily Telegraph, it has struck me that a 
great many more “bobs” could be con- 
tributed if some Self-denying Ordinance 
were put in force by the majority of our 
fellow citizens. With this idea 1 have 
ventured to draw up the following^table : 

1. Mr. Robinson Jones is hungry; in- 
stead of a 6s. or 7s, 6d. dinner, let him 
partake of a steak or chop. Difference in* 
price to be given to D. T. Fund. ‘ 

2. Mr. J. is thirsty ; instead of a pint of 
champagne or a brandy-and-soda, let him ' 
order a tankard of ale. 

Mr. J. wants a smoke; instead of a. 
shilling cigar, take a pipe. 

4. Mr. J. seeks theatrical pleasure. Let 
pit or gallery suffice. 

5. Mr, J. travels (say) from London to 
Leicester ; for first-class substitute third.! 

6. Mr; J1 has to go (say) from the'Marble 

Arch to the Bank : replace 'a'Eah^om by an 
omnibus. Ditto. . j 

These are but half-a-dpzen qs^amples of 
what, Mr. J ones might do* , I merely suggest , 
that if he were, to deny himself six tirbesj 
only (I am speaking numerically of Mr. J.)* 
there wetild "Be ■ a vast addltidn bo the 
Widows ^aiid Orphans Saviii^s-fiank Ac- 
count. ^ ’ __Benjamin Bawbee. 
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mems.~ for the multitude. 

, i !^(Ffoin ft French Nofe-hook,) . 

It, is wong to pers^iite an “innocent 
prisopeyV T. /*■ . 

It' right to overthi^W a fairly 

establislfed Government. 

It. is" injudicions to insult the head of 
the State. . 

It ^unpatriotic to accuse ever^ official 

of E^^^^hition. , ; 

It'' ’^moyal to support ‘auafchy and 
destroy civilisation. 

But' tl^re is one excuse for all the above* 
— Extbhfifi'tihg circumstances.’* , 


mastebpibces modernised. 
III.--VANrrY Fair. 

{Bij mi C-ne,) 

Preface. 

In undertaking this revision, I have 
beemrinfluenced by the earnest desire of 
the reading public to see Vanity Fair 
re-set^n a C^B framework. Feeling 
deeply, as I do/fche paramount importance 
of flaring apjcCglaring actualities, I have 
substituted for the campaign in Belgium 
the war in South Africa. Having, how- 
ever, no personal acquaintance with 
military movements or with Bohemian 
society, I have supplemented my imperfect 
knowledge -of the one by a consultation of 
old Blue books and the ‘ yellow ’ press, 
and my knowledge of the other by a like 
study of old yellow” books and the 
“blue” press; whilst in many passages 
I aiinBonsblous that I have been as the 
mould through which the sapling of fiction, 
throbbfh’g'with potential circulation, has 
sent its shoots upward towards the lime- 
ligh’fc'\5jf popularity . 

Chapter LIII. 

?When Rawdon arrived at his, houseJn 
Kensington, he stopped short and trembled 
at the possibilities of local colour which 
the scene suggested. The writer having 
exhausted these possibilities, Rawdon 
took out his latch-key and entered the 
house. The rieh^ contralto laughter of 
Becky floated down the stairs as Lord 
Stbyne shouted out the last verse of “ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar.^' Steyne ! the 
very wqrd had an unfriendly sound, enough 
to infuriate a patriot like Captain Crawley. 
Mounting the stairs, he stood for a few 
moments on the mat, meditating on the 
most effective entrance he could make. 
Then he flung open the door. Becky, in 
evening dress, was sitting on the sofa 
explaining to Lord S'raiYNB that he had 
sung Kipling'S song at least a- note flat. 
BsxiKY looked at Rawdon, then rose to her 
feet. “Rawdon,” she said with that 
maddening, bewitching smile which he- 
knbw so well, “don’t — storm: I have 
merely been teaching Lord Steyne how to 
sing ^The Absent-Minded Beggar-'*^ 
Ba daughed savagely. “My ecm-’ 
tribution^to .the,,‘Pay,’ ” he'J'said, and 



'r/y// . 


The Vicar. “ I *m surprised at Foir, Miggs. AVhy, look at Me. I cANjco^iNTOi^xHE 
Town without Goming back Intoxicated.” 

Miggs. “ Ybsh, Zitr; but Oi be so popular ! ” (iftc.) 

flung with steady aim at Lprd Steyne’s word edgeways. The scene was^heooming 
head a copy of The Review of Reviews, a monologue: it was horrible. “Don’t 
The unfair character oL.the missile was say I bore you, darling,” cried Becky. 
obvious. “Damn,” cried Lord Stbyne, Bore! Ah! the word suggested :to Raw- 
and fell senseless to the ground. Mean- don his cue. The dramatic momeni} had 
while Becky had removed her hair-pins, come when he could tell her that his 
and with her golden hair hanging down Regiment had been ordered to the front ; 
Her back, stood beneath the glowing so turning on a couple more electric lights, 
radiance of the electric chandelier, for purposes of greater effect, he stated his 
“O Rawdon,” she cried with the true news briefly in a few thousand words. 

Adelphi ring in her voice, “ don’t you A. R. 

remember, dear, those happy days of yore ^ 

when you liked mf green eyes, and I liked Suitable Spots.— TYooJ — ^ for sheep lar- 

your blue . stories . • . . when . . . mers; Worhs-op — for strikers; Wrtttle — 

I (reminiscences served up gushing for for process servers ? ~ for 

[several pages)* A terrible anguish filled widowed coek-robiiMJ ; enquiring- 

[Rawdon’s He couldn’t in a minds. 5 ) ♦ 







JAPANESE LOANS. 

[“The Japanese Legislature has mder con- 
sideratiou aa anti-usury Bill. It provides that 
any person who in lending money takes advantage 
of the pressing need of others may be punished 
with a year’s imprisonment. There is also a fine 
I Ibr the man who in a public office presses for the 
payment of a debt, or demands it by means of a 
postcard.” — JkiUtf ChrmiieleJl 

All hail^ Japan, yours be the honour due 
To statesmen’s merit, who with judgment 
wise 

Dealt justice to the borrower, <ind knew 
The worth of Lamb’s Great .. ce to re- 
cognise. 

Whtie still in England debtors^fnrtively 
Slink shame-faced through the by-ways 
to avoid 

Some abject creditor, lest they should bo 
By menaces insulted and annoyed, ‘ 

Ah I not with yon, dispirited and cowed, 
Need he with stealth his dread oppressor 
shun; 

You speed him on his way erect and 
proud*— 

And visit with just \;vTath the wretched 
dun. ^ 

' Thus shall no Shylock flourx. , in your* 
Ihnd— 

if^n^ of many an alias— noxious pest I— 

; tas^ mxm ou simple note of hand, 
i With little principle, great interest. 


Then hail I once more, wise land vrhose 
judgment kind 

With mercy tempers justice to distress, 
Where man, when legal tender fails, may 
find 

A substitute in legal tenderness. 

AN APOLOGY. 

Daphne, ah ! my heavy debt , \ 

111 indeed have I acquitted, 

In the ball-room when we met 
Who my empty programme pitied. 

Yours I scanned — ^by some strange hap 
(Though o’er-seored by eager dancers), 
Still I found there just one gap, 

Where I signed, against the Lancers. 
Now with overwhelming shame 
I am covered and confounded, 

For I failed my dance to claim 
When the harp and sackbut sounded. 
Shall I argue (well I may . . 

To a well-maintained conclusion) 

That I, when I stayed away, 

Sayed one set from dire confusion ? 
Shall I, tarrying afar, 

And your righteous wrath provoking, 
Urge that excellent cigar 
With our host that 1 was smoking ? 

Or that, dazed with beauties, I 
Failed to recognise or “ spot you? — 
Ah I. at least I will not lie — 

Daphne, no — ^I clean forgot you ! ^ 


Yet for pardon when I sue 
Be not still with anger blinded, 
Since my grievous fault I rue, 

Spare a suppliant absent-minded. 

CONSPUEZ JOE! 

[AFreuch contributor to a pro-Boer fund sends 
“ to assault Chambehlain, the British tyrant.”] 
Courage ! Courage ! cher Monsieur Paul 1 
You ’ave no cause to fear ; 

My sympathie is vid you all — 

La voici I She is ’er^ ! 

Be ’old ! Five — ’ow you call zem ?— coppers 
Pour encourager your brave Doppers. 

Zis bad Lord Chamberlain, from whom 
Ze rude remarks do flow — 

Aux ;armes ! Avenge la France, cher OOM I 
A bas ce tyrant Joe ! 

Assault him, Paul, zis man of greed, 

Zis monstre of Albion perflde 1 

And if you shall assault zis bad, 

Zis insolent Milor’, 

To my five coppers I vill add 
Six, seven coppers more, ‘ 

An’ to reward you for ze job, 

Make up ze — ’ow you say? — ze bob. 

• Mottoes suggested for New Illus- 
trated P aiders just a goin’ to begin. 
— For the first, Dtm spira and 

for the opposition, “ Nil Despearandum ! ” 
Odd that of these two mottoes The Spear 
should have the Shorter, 
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[Jones CA.NNOT see his Ball anywhere, although he is 

' K)SITIVE IT YELL ABOUT THERE SOMEWHERE, 

century chivalry warring with the Eastern followers of the false 
prophet. Noble as is the hero, an ideal knight, and, there- 
fore, an absolutely exceptional man, the creation of Marion 
Crawford, sweet as is the lady of his love, Beatrix, yet it is 
Meanor, wife'^bf the femininely fantastic and weakly pious king, 
who, matchless in form .and beauty, an Amsazon in the field of 
battle, a ro^al Lesbi An" though capable of sacrificing her lawless 
passion td ier better instinct of love, who is the heroine 
of the ' Romance. The scene where Queen Eleanor confers 
knighthood on (Hlhert-Warde is worthy of Sir Walter Scott at 
his best in The Talisman, After the clang and clash of arms it is 
a great relief to the half-dazed reader, who feels himself abso- 
lutely pushed about aiid hurried and deafened in these vividly 
described scenes, ' to ' cofie'^ the sweet gentle cooing of the 
two ttmtle-dove lovers m V quiet /sp^^^ far from the madding 
crowd; ’’ an^this duet' is' ailmlrably written in 'the key of true 
sympathy. Tne story of the 'advance of the ybiithful Warre 
into a strange country, and of his dealing with guides and 
scouts, is a lesson in' strategy^ to our' dreherals'bf':to^ay, for 
the tactics of .the Seljuks in the twelfth century bear a strong 
family resemblance to those of the Boers of the present day. 

. 'Mr. Frank Bullen, reviewing' a stormy life at sea from safe 
anchorage at Camberwell, has completed The Log of a Sea Waif 
(Smith, Elder). It is dedicated to Mr. St. Loe Strachey, to 
whose discriminating encouragement this and ' an earlier work 
are due. The public have reason to join in the acknowledgment 
of “ the 'one and onlie begetter. ’ ’ The Log opens a valuable and 
graphic j3eep into life on board sailing ships, presumably so late as 
thirty years ago. It is shown to be almost incredible in its harsh- 
nes&of treatment, the palcsimony of its provisioning, the absolute 
disregard not only of the comfort, but the safety of the* crows. 
The only fault my Baronite finds with the book is its monotony 
of .misery. Surbly never before, on land or sea, w’as a boy 
buffeted*'as was.the sea waif of Mr. Bullen’S story. Neverthe- 
less the narrative beqrs throughout the impress of truth, which 
is notoriously stranger then fiction. Without assuming the 
form of a novel, this simple annal of the sea is more deeply 
interesting than maiiy works of fiction that have passed their 
first edition. • / 

To the offices, the kind offices of Messrs. Roltledge, Ludgate 

I Hill, and Messrs. Chappell & Co., of New Bond Street, we owe 
the second! edition of the inimitable Songs of Tioo Savoyards, 
words by W. S. Gilbert, and music’ by Arthur Sullivan. Not 
only words,” but delightfully quaint illustrations by W. S. 
Gilbert, 'reminding us of the early days of the Bah Ballads, 
and occasionally recalling a touch of the vanished hand of 
RfoHARD Boyle, without any sacrifice of originality in their 
humobr.' 'A delightful volume and permanent memorial of 
exceptionally brilliant success. The Baron de B.-W. 

/ . j , ■ 

^I^TORIAL. — ^That in the matter of costume Mr, Punch should 
set-^the fashion r is not, in the nature of things, to be expected. 
Tl^t he, is never oiit' of the fashion is certain. That he is just 
now very much in Fashion anyone Jean ascertain for himself by 
‘ refeLrimg to the twenty-third' number of the Journal bearing 

above title and this month’s date. Mr, Punch would suggest 
that an appropriate motto for Fashion would' be the Shak- 
spearian qi^e^ 

- ^ ^ “ Supply me vrith the habit, and instruct me,” 

which, apffpprjLately, comes from ‘‘ Measure for Measure,'* 

, *■ _ 

*‘ A^ afuusing incident,” reported in the Times, occurred 
in General Pilcher’S iharch. Our Queenslanders surprised at a 
homestead! twelve Boers, who fled, leaving, fully prepared, a 
good dinndt, which the Australians promptly appropriated. 
One full private ‘of the Victorian Rifles is the son of the 
Victorian Premier.” Evidently, this last-mentioned soldier was 
with' the lining Queenslanders, who must all have been 
[more or less ** full privates ” after^the feast. 

OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

There is absorbing interest in all facts that concern our 
friend, the enemy, especially when, as in the present case, 
they happen to be true. Mr. 'W. Beodriok-Cloete was inspired 
by a happy thought when he republished the lectures on TJie 
H%istor$ of the Oreat Boer Trek (John Murray) delivered at 
Pietermaritzburg in 1852-5 by his grandfather, the Hon. Henry 
Cloete, Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for Natal, and 
political founder of British supremacy in that colony. The 
story of our difficulties with the emigrant farmers of Natal, as 
told to a imEed audience of Boers and English with the 
paost judicial impartiality, and recommended to us by its high 
authority and the force of immediate personal experience, offers 
a curious parallel^ to» the history of our relations with the 
Transvaal l^utch ; a parallel which we trust may hold good to 
the end-. For the continued success of this little book, pub- 
lished for the benefit of one of the patriotic funds, and now 
in its second edx^on, my Naiitical Betainer will ever pray* 

The Lorn "Affairs of a Cumte, by Marcus Rbay (John Long). 
The young curate in question, says my Junior Baronitess, who 
is a curates, is quite the flabbiest, the most over- 

poweringly, proper, and the most easily shockable young man 
that can possibly be imagined, and he tells his own story^.by 
aid of a religiously kept diary. Surely, quoth my J. B. 
regretfully, he mi^t liave shown himself as a' more interesting 
and cerl^inly less feeble creature in his one and only love affair. 
, |dr. Marion Crawford^s Via Cruois (MACMimvN & Co.) is a 
human story of four principal persons worked into a 
tap^fcry glowing with the life and colour of twelfth- 
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Jmiie. ‘‘Yoh kkep Torit Toy sriLi.” 

Zi^U Botf ** But I don't think I ’m holding it 

RIGHT. How HO MkN HOLD StPA'iC RoLLEKS WHEN THEY ’hE BEING 




‘ ' THlklB. THE BEEBBOHM TREE. 

. infa'reforrfcat ' n 

> ' ^ . ' Rndertlie Beerbohm Tree.’’-— 

AlimX^MidmmmerNighrs Wonderland), 01 what a lovely 
plaoel Wbat ^ ifc sappoHed to be? 

M$§4m Amnt (imperfect in the Classice). That ’s the Pantheon, ^ 
my dear, on the l^eeropolia at Athens. 

Edward (mt Ommecimt P^rson^ elder brother of Alice, and in 
hw iMrd at Balltol). A creditable attempt to recall the 
highest period of Athenian art. Unfortunately, Theseus was a 
preridsfeorie injfth of the solar kind. 

Edward, you see the lady holding the hand of one of 
the gmtlemen without any trousers ? Well, why does her frock 
get m the way of her inees like that ? 

©toard. A very just criticism. The pure, free-flowing Doric 
chiton, with dtpMa, should certainly have been adopted. But 
Hell^ic d^ is never rightly render^ except at the Univer- 
sities or in the^eompany of Mr. Benson, himself a classical 
still, X have no strictures to pass upon the opistho- 
which supports the bpok-hair of Hermia. 

AHoe. Itaalseems very difficult, doesn’t it? But wdiy does 
look so tired ?. 

Aunt, Mr* Wau:®^ my dear ? I expect it ^s a very exhausting 
part ; or perha|^ his tunic isn’t ’comfortable. You never- can 
tell. 

^ ^ ^ 

Bha^ of Sawiiici Did see this ^me piece on a Michael- 

maa Day at the King’s play-housoj my wife not being with me, 
and thought it a most insipid ridiculous farce. But now it do 
pN^^iadmita^, a^id the house' extraordinary full. 

. 0Wi©lsae«r of Modem Drama (§oing the honours). Yes, I 

a great’ deal to the refinements of 


[January 24 , 1900 . 


the nineteenth-century stage. In adapting him to modern 
tastes we have practically given him a new lease of life. 

Pepys. Do remember naught but a mighty fine wench which 
played Oheron and sang to musick of the vialls ; and the best leg 
that ever I saw in silk. But the rest indifferent tedious ; and 
would have fared better at a funeral. 

Connoisseur. Actuality is the note of the modern stage. 
Observe the reproduction of hairy growth on the actor-manager’s 
flesh-coloured hose— a triumph of realism. The incidental 
music,''! should add, is by Mendelssohn. 

Pepys, Shall presently drink a health to Mistress B^URD, who 
do please me infinite well with her pretty ayres. 

* . SK :|e sit :|c 

. Alice. Why does Mr, Bottom keep on shaking so many people’s 
hands ? 

Aunt. An ancient Greek custom, my dear. 

Edward. Shakspeare's own anachronisms afford a precedent 
for such a licence. But it is their audacity that alone excuses 
them. On the other hand, the statuesque posture assumed by 
Mr. Tree beside the pedestal, faintly suggestive as it is of 
Glycon’s Hercules (the Farnese, so-called), of which the original 
is probably traceable to the Hellenistic Period, is, relatively 
speaking, an anachronism so timorous— a matter of a few 
centuries only— as to be almost unpardonable. 

***** >fe 

Alice. 0 what nice twinkling stars! Or are they wull-o’- 
the-wisps ? 

Aunt. Yes, my dear : or electric light, or something of that 
kind. 

Alice. How do the fairies fly about like that ? 

Aunt, I think it must be done by machinery : something like 
the lift at the Stores, only more trying, especially' with a weak 
heart. 

Alice. Aren’t they sioeet little things, those green babies ? 

Aunt (severely). Ought to be in bed hours ago. 

Alice. I do wish Puck had a prettier voice. But he’s very 
obedieut, isn’t he ? 

Vulgar humorist in Pit, What ho I Susannah I All for ’im.” 

Edward. I, too, find a jarring note in the interpretation of this 
character. The whimsical ethereality of the arch-sprite is 
exchanged for the simian pranks and laughter of a gamin 
Mephistopheles. 

****** 

Bhade of Pepys. A mighty pretty turn of fooling. Truly the 
ass’s head is a noble piece of mechanicks. 

Connoisseur. A mere nothing, my good Sir. Till you have seen 
our earthquakes and railway collisions and so forth you would 
not credit what a high position the modern drama has taken 
among the nobler arts. 

Pepys. Have heard declaiming of poeticall images which pleased 
me better, though your Mistress Neilson has a voice of great 
rarity and discretion. 

Connoisseur. Ah I nowadays we keep the poet — at any rate, 
the dead poet— in his proper place. It would never do to let 
the delivery of the words have an undue prominence as against 
the more essential features of the play — the dresses, the 
scenery, the lime-light. We have separate critics, female critics, 
for the costume department alone. 

’•'***** 

Alice. 0, Auntie, how rude the gentlemen are to the lady I 
What 7iames they call her ! 

Amit. It must be the effect of the medicine. Allopathic, I 
should think. Perhaps it was only meant for their eyes, and 
they swallowed some,. 

Edxoard. One could wish at times that Shakspeare commanded 
a greater subtlety of expression. . 

. Alice* Isn’t the wood beautiful? And wasn’t it funny of 
them all to go to sleep in the same little bit of it, without 
seeing one another? 
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Edward* Dramatic necessity, Alice ; or ' 
due, perhaps, to a misconception of the 
Aristotelian Unities* 

ife ik 4: 

Shade of Pepijs, Methinks there should 
be*a satyricall import in this frolique of 
the mirthful tragedians ! 

Connoisseur. True. These notices, “This 
is a garden,’’ “This is a tomb,” Ac., are a 
very proper thrust at the antiquaries who 
would restore the primitive devices of the 
Shakspearian stage; thus robbing the 
interpreter’s art of its peculiar significance. 
Of the irony of Bottom’s behaviour I do 
not altogether approve. Mr. Tbee, I fear, 
is burlesquing the actor-manager of to- 
day ; his dominating personality, his 
natural desire to outdo his fellow-actors 
in taking calls, his instinctive readiness 
to make a curtain-speech. I am afraid 
that this hint of irreverence for, the best 
traditions of our modern stage will not 
be acceptable to other leaders of the 
profession. 

Pepijs. Well,' well ! in fine, ’tis a very 
brave play, and the ladies as gallant and 
well-favoured a company as ever I clapped 
eyes on at one sitting, and hope to make 
their better acquaintance. So, your 
leave, Sir, to carry you to the Dolphin, 
where is good oysters and a rare sack of 
posset withall. , O. S. 

“THE MAN IN THE STREET.” 

A FIG for your school and your college, 

To my hero their portals they close ; 

Yet’ what he “doesn’t know isn’t know- 
ledge,” 

He’s the man in the street — and Ea 
Knoios. 

He knows quite as much as a “Greats” 
man, 

In the schools though he does not com- 
pete. 

He is general, diplomat, statesman — 

The man in the street. 

The mishaps of Methuen or Gataore 
He foresaw — after reading the news ; 

He never would let this or that occur, 

He could see through, the enemy’s ruse ! 
Of OOM Paul’s preparations so sinister 
He had knowledge as full and complete 
(We are told) as a Cabinet-Minister, 

The man in the street. 

That troops which are horsed are more 
“mobile” 

Than our Tommies on foot he ’s aware ; 
For insight no man on the globe, I’ll 
Engage, is with him to compare. 

That a horse will go lame if o’er-ridden, 
And that parallel lines never meet— 
E’en deep truths such as those are not 
hidden 

From the man in the street. 

But we ’re tired of condemned iteration, 
And, although we must always acclaim 
' Common Sense’s personification, 

Let us give it henceforth a new name. 



She. “Are you quite sure you Love me, dear?” 
ffe. “Don’t 1 let you Drive my Horse!”' 


All the papers place emphasis weary on 

Your views, but we’re tired, I repeat, 
We have made you too long a criterion, 

0 man in the street I 

THE Volunteers and the experts. 

{Opinions of the Last anent the First.) 

1859. Rifle Clubs should be very good 
fan. 

1860. No possible harm in forming 
marksmen into battalions. 

1861. Volunteer oiacers’ can at least 
wear their uniforms at fancy dress balls. 

1865. Certainly the crowd with rifles 
can get into Hyde Park without taking 
down the railings. 

1870. Just as well to have a couple ot 
hundred thousand men in reserve when, 


France and Prussia are both ready to pick 
a quarrel with England. 

1875. Volunteers can act as super- 
numeraries at the Autumn Manoeuvres. , 

1880. Really some of these amateurs do 
nicdly to teach the regular staff how to 
command brigades. 

1885. An armed mob is' always the 
better for an official snubbing. 

1890. Too. absurd to' consider the 
Volunteers a means of defence. 

1895, They will never be wanted, and 
if they were, they would be useless. ] 

1900. By Jove! The Volunteers are the 
saviours of the Empire ! 

Mr; Balfour’s FAvaunmi SoxgI— “I 
alwps go home to ” 










What abb TonliLQOspe iw Sj-lvib ? ” 

“Why, Papa 8An> the Bobrs fired on the white JJLAa, 

IF ' '* ~ ' ’ 


'Lord Methuen took Umbrage,’ and I can’t find 


^ . Mfi|.lay and Pariah, bond and free ; about, inere , 

’*■ THE COOLIE ^ They are merchant' and shroff and cut out “ doubt. 

' artisan, ' ' ' ' better. Y( 

of iteCio, after apolo^ia^ hard^thin^ But they ’ILnot be slaves, for the Boer to advancing.^’' N 

itfocmerijsaid^ hritish IndiiiTis now’ wel comes thrall— won’t be undei 

ten.’as ‘^‘so^ < the ’Empire after alL” ^‘In- They are Sons of the Empire after all I withit! Our 
deedj’^oonidn^ss&SsanmjoiaiDal, “themagpificent . , support.” In 

in which the Indw hearers are proving Though they may not fight— and to fight q^. 

Talonr in the hattl^eld is testified to hy unpaid • artillery S' 

Ilians who have seen .them at wwk. It re- offered— unarmed they do not quail ' 

^ of no me« orfor te Mow l^e ^ dhoolie-beaTer's aid 

of ^hmishers— or the mad rash of a- oharge, 4.1,^ .1^0 /n,r -hnii^+o^ TiqII . 

toroirednothyaielaBtof battle, l^tbytliatBpiritof lu the thiclf of the deadly bullets ha 1 , that is disi 

SThA demondo impUoit obediLoe by non- They are in with, the rush where the 
^Mnfeatsnti exposed to the same deadly hail' as the wounded crawl j leave i 

ftfbtiDgliM.”] ■ They are sons of the Empire after all! off thev march. 


about. “There is no doubt — ” Well, shall 
cut out “ doubt.” Less “ doubt ” we have, 
the better. Yes, “that our artillery is 
advancing.”' Now, why write that? It 
won’t be understood at home. So, out 
with it! Our cavalry is thrown out in 
supiobrt.” In support of what? Oh, I 
see. Of the artillery. But I have cut out 
the artillery, so the cavalry had better 
follow suit. “ We have four battalions in 
reserve and six in the 'fighting line.” 


^twtfenfcsnti exposed to the same deadly hail' as the 
figkting line/*] 

WZUM we proudly tell of Tommy’s pluck, 
Abd of lACK the handy man of .war. 

Of Oornsfcalk ready, and keen Canuck, 

Let UE still remember the Coolie Corps I 


111 the thiclt of the deadly bullets hail ; distinctly misleading. I have 

They are in with^ the rush where the artillery and cavalry, and surely 


wounaea crawl ^ j leave the infantry all alone. So 

They are sons of the Empire after all I they march. “We have come in con- 

Fellow-subjects are these that Kruger tactwiththeenemy over a front extending 
tried * , ' , six miles.” But who are “ we ” ? Horse, 

To hound into kennels and dung-hill foot, and guns have been cut out, and 
’ slums I ' there is no force in consequence. So “we, 


ffiey’ve gone to the front at Britain’s ’where Hottentots herd they scorn to hide, &o.” must disappear like the rest. 


/ call*— 

They’re sons of the Itopire after all ! ' 

While brave Ratal’s fair gajjden-land 

heroes to face the storm of shell, 
l^re are Indians,' too, on Durban’s 
strand# ' ’ 

Who sm helping Kajesar-i-Hikd as 
w^l ' 

are tikere in "the line where fighters 
fall— 

: they aa?es€ms<^ the Bnptoafte^ 


But their place have ttiey found beside wire when"! have—” , What’s the good of | 
the drums ; that? Only wasting time with the cable. 

They die, and' their meed of fame is small, Oh^ I , 'see, “ further news.” Well, no 
But they’re Sons of the Empire after! objection to “ further news.” Now let’s [ 
H f see what remains. “ There is no ” at the 

. , , beginning and ‘ ‘ further news ’ ’ at the end. 

UNDER REVISION. Capital. “There is no further news.” 

Concise, and perfectly harmless. 

(A peep over a shoulder in South Africa.) [War telegram passed and dispatched 
Someone (reading and writing). Now I home. 

have to pass this blessed telegram. Might 
i siiend my time to bettor advantage in 


»tt«uiing to my military dnties. But Up-to-Datb 
j^wn be^ from the Mve of ^Hindofiriyan, are orders. Let’s see what it’s you!” 


Popular Song Brought Successfully 
p- TO -D ate. — There* s a PUcher for 



HANGING- TOGETHEE 



FUHCH, Pit Tins LOBDOM CHAiUYABi.— jANUiaY a4, isoy. 







FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 

Max and Tommy— and, alas ! ^ Boots ’ 
also— have been dies moi a fortnight, and 
whole house chaotie. My housekeeper 
has already given notice to leave. The 
“Melon drainer ’ ’ is rehearsed about twice 
a day. Feel quite miserable at thought 
of party this evening to witness perform- 
ance. Max’s play originally entitled 
Cromwell the Rotier^ Jolly Well Sold, but 
I insist on alteration. Changed now to 
Retribution; or, the Curse of CromwelL 



The Old Typp of Link Man. 
Supper Time. 


Boys just converting drawing-room 
sofa into stage -boat and rigging up 
broomstick mast, with wjaite antimacassar 
sails. My housekeeper, weeping, appeals 
to me. Go to boys and forbid any further 
“ commandeering ” of furniture. 

“ Oh, Uncle, don’t interrupt, this is our 
last rehearsal, and Stinkbr doesn’t know 
his part yet.” Sit down resignedly. 
Enter ‘BOOTS.’ “What ho, mariner, 
where is Sir Galahad?” Remark that 
Sir GALAHAD,in connection with Cromw^JiLL, 
seems trifle out of place, but Max immedi- 
ately overrules me. Sigh and say nothing. 
“Now then. Stinker! ” cries Max,“ you ’re 
the mariner.” Tommy, “ I have not seen 
him since yester-noon. What ho! ” (Why 
“What ho”? Fail to see connection.) 
Boots, “Say you so, Roundhead? What 
awful rot is this, Sirrah ? ” Protest again 
mildly. “Awful rot” not at all Crom- 
'wollian. “ Oh, it ’s all right, Uncle 
Charley. Now then, Stinker, w^ake 
up ! ” Tommy, “^Er— what comes next ? ” 
“Well I’m blowed!” exclaims Max, 
disgustedly, “don’t even know y'et ! ” 
Tommy, “ Oh, I remember. ‘ Bring me a 

stoup of good Falernian “Yes, but 

not like that. You must stamp about and 
swagger, and say, ‘ Bring me a stoup of 
good Falernian wine. What ho ! ' or ‘ Ha ! 
Ha ! ’ it don’t matter which, but you must 
keep chucking in lots of * What’ho’s ’ and 
‘Ha! Ha's!’ Now then, Boots, you go 
on.” Boots, “Oh yes. Here is some 
Sherris sack, or cup of Malvoisie.” 

Tommy, ** By gum, my Lord .” Here I 

gently intervene once more. “ By gum,” 
a decided anachronispa. “ A what ism ? ” 


asks Max, wonderingly. No use contend- 
ing, and I rise to leave. Mrs. Botherton 
again. “The supper caterer wishes to 
see me.” Why me? Notice as I go, that 
the “ villain of the piece ” is wearing my 
new^ topboots. So trying ! 

6 p.m. Takelook round house. Drawing- 
room devastated. My Persian cat taken 
permanently to sleeping on the roof. 
Parlour-maid given warning. Everything 
so worrying. Must lie dowm until dinner. 

{To he continmcf.) 
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Mn, K&wlywed, *‘And tell me — what is my Popsy’s little 
Wife to him?” 

Mr, Nmlymd [thinking of the Ulls). Oh— very, very dear ! ” 


THE MATEIMONIAL SCHOOL. 

Jessica W. Williams, of New York, is starting a scliool of 
matrimony, to teach, the domestic virtues/’— JPaper."] 

Angdim. I shall make it, love, a rule to attend this nice new 
school, for it 's been my aim in life, 

Ever since I learnt to toddle, to hecome Sk perfect model of the 
good domestic wife ; 

I ^will learn to cook your chop, and if ever you should drop 
inadvertently a big, big D, 

I twill never, Jove, complain, but will carefully abstain from 
' irritating repartee* 

. And every girl will say, 

As I pass upon my way, 

** If she has learnt to hold her 'tongue, which always baffled me, 
what a very singularly nice new school this nice new 
school must be I ” 

Mdmn. AnA I, darling, will go too to this Mrs. W., and beg of 
her to show 

i^How to never walk astray, but to keep the narrow way that 
good young husbands go ; 

i I wiE always emne home early, and I’ll never vex my girlie by 
i carrying a gay latch-key ; 

: And, thou^ dinner should be vile, I will wear a saintly smile, 
and^never use a big, big D. 

( And every man will say, 

I As I pass upon my way, 

** If here has l^mk to do without the big, big D, 

Why, what a most exceptioually nice new school this nice 
new school must be t 

And when we have been taught to do everything we 
<>sght aiHl nothing we should not, i 

hhiibe wiffbe a delightful harmony in our ideal i 

eot; ' I 


There will be no noisy jangling, nor unreasonable wrangling, 
for ^tis the simple rule 

That quarrelling is ended ’twixt the folk who have attended the 
atrimonial school. ^ '' 

And every one will say, 

As we waljc our peaceful way, 

“ If these young people have been changed so strangely as we 
■•L see, 

Why, what a 'most astonishingly nice new school this nice 
new school must be I ” 


IMPORTANT NEWS. 

In the Daily Mail of the ITth, the following telegram from 
Capetown is published in large type; — “ The Boers ahticipate 
that Kruger will' be crovmed at Westminster.” 

As a specimen of “trustworthy intelligence this deserves 
some consideration. It will be noticed that “ the Boers,” not 
‘\sbme Boers,” are spoken of. This anticipation is, therefore, 
that of all the inhabitants of the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. Everyone agrees that the Boers are extremely ignorant 
and narrow-minded, but even the Daily Mail must admit that 
they are not all absolute idiots. Yet if they “ anticipate ’ ’ such 
an event, they are certainly demented. On the other hand, 
if they know that the English sovereigns are crowned, not in 
the Cathedral of London, but at Westminster, the Boers must 
be better informed than the majority of educated people on 
the Continent of Europe^ Even the hysterical Review of Reviews 
could not assert this. So two words of the telegram are dis- 
pbsed of. 

- It is also stated that “Kruger will he crowned. As no 
President of any Republic has ever been crowned, anticipation 
of.su<>h An event would certainly prove the insanity of the 
Boej?s. Yet if the Boers are aware that the chief ceremony 
at Westminster is a coronation, that fact would as certainly 
prove that such well-informed people cannot possibly be mad. 
Thus all the other important words of the telegram are dis- 
posed of. 

One way to publish this, and similar messages would be 
with blanks for the principal words, to be filled at the reader’s 
choice, thus : — 

“The that will he at — 7 -.” 1 , 

Unfortunately, this looks like shockingly had language. The 
only alternative is not to publish such telegrams at all. 


L’BXPOSITION. 

A Monsieur Punchy Hautbienni. 

HonoriS Monsieur, — Monsieur Auguste db Bassompierrb et 
je, depuis nous ici sommes venu, avons un kolossal ouvrage 
commence. I] a si tant pleuv 6 que nous dtions forcd pour 
quelquechose k faire. Monsieur Auguste dtait en intention 
Yous k 4crire, mais malheureusement a il s’enrheumd, et doit 
x litjArester. Bone dois je vous 4criro. Bepuis trois mois 
ai je frangais appren^, et maintenant ^cris je mieux francais 
que anglais, mais toujour tres mal. Mais avec un dibtion- 
oairc et un grammaire puis je un lettre 4crire. 

Monsieur Angustb a me le suivant dit. Vu que I’ExpbsitiOn 
^jera ouverte au meis d’avril, nous avons eu I’idbe d’ 4 crire un 
petit Manuel de la Conversation k I’usage des Anglais qui se 
trouveront k Paris en ^t 6 . C’est d 6 ja fini, et nons vous en 
enverrons quelques pages de temps en temps. Plus'tard, k 
I’epoque de I’ouverture, nous esp^rons eommencer un petit 
auidejie I’Exposition, bgalement en anglais. 

Geei a*Monsieur Auguste dit. Ah non, en frangais vient le 
Yerhe k premier. A dit ceci Monsieur AubusTE. II dort main- 
benant. . ' 

Recevez Wotre Hautbiennb I’assurance du plus grand respect 
Avec qui j’ail’honnextt k toevotrb* pills’ obbissant, 

Nice, le 16 Janvier. Ludwig Mt^iiiER. 




Folly! Art? 
Nonsense! I 
hadJTsiJQiilar 
notions 
when I was yonng.^t My 
craze was Science, my in- 
fatuation a'pettieoat and a cottage on the Thames. Bah ! 

Mr. John Henry Bagshot, head, front, and sole proprietor of 
the famous bank, known all the world over as ‘‘Bagshots,*^ was 
generally more incisive than oracular. On this occasion, how- 
ever, he was both.. His object was to knock what he called 

silly ideas ” out of the head of his nephew and possible heir, 
Harry Gwynne. 

“ The poet says of men who pride themselves on their in- 
sensibility to love, that it is like boasting of having been 
always stupid,’^ BLarry replied, with an effrontery he had 
never before exhibited to his uncle. 

“The poet! ” sneered the banker. “The poet!” And he 
covered a pile of coupons with a paper-Tveight, as if he had the 
poet underneath and had settled him for ever. “I don’t 
upbraid you, Harry. Happily,, when I was your age, I had a 
father who knew how to guide his son through the shoals of 
Love and Art and such flimsy ambitions, as I shall pilot you. Oh 
yes, I shall. You may shake your head. I shook mine. But I 
was not a fool, any more than you are.” 

Nobody would have taken either of them for a fool. Mr. John 
Henry Bagshot (it was customary always to speak of him with 
' both his Christian names) was a hard-headed man of business, 
with keen, deep-set eyes, thick grey hair, a gold pince-nez, and 
a sharp, firm, aggressive manner. His nephew was a quiet, 
student-like, handsome young fellow, with a generous mouth, 
but with a chin that physiognomists would regard as lacking 
in the quality of ‘‘pushfulness,” so much needed for success 
: in our day, whether you be artist, merchant, or cabdriver. 

Mr. John Henry Bagshot went on sorting his papers as he 
addressed the young man, who faced the banker in an unbending 
attitude, leaning his hack against his resolution as if it might 
have been the oflflce wall. 

“ My father was the founder of this bank. I succeeded him. 


By>irtue”of bis advice I am, twice for thrice over, a million- 
aire ; and my desire is to give^ you a partnership in my 
fortunes.” 

“ Butjyour father mustihave loved?” was the calm reply. 

“Why must he?” asked the banker, choking down his dis- 
appointment. 

“ He married, and you are his son.” 

“ He married a hundred thousand pounds, and I was his heir.” 

“ But your mother, Sir ? ” 

“ Knewiher duty and her station ; lived, half the year on the 
Continent, and died at forty, beloved and respected.” 

“ Had you no home life ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me conundrums. Your father, my brother, chose 
‘Art as his goddess,’ to quote his own words. That he might 
worship the old fraud without the drag, of commerce at hia 
heels, even by token of an honoured name, he renounced that 
of Bagshot. It was plebeian ; so he called himself Augustus . 
Felix Gwynne.” 

“ Gwynne "was his mother’s ip^iiden name, and he loved her.” 

“ He loved everything ; that was his shibboleth, poor devil I ” 

“ I beg you will speak respectfully of my father, or I shall be 
compelled to bring this interview to an end, and at once.” ^ 

“ Indeed ! Really! ” said the old man, taken somewhat' aback. 

“ You will bring it to an end, eh? It is -for me. to continue or 
end it as I please. There, there, don’t fly out I I grant - you 
that your father had the courage of bis -opinions; but he was 
disinherited; left to the mercy of his Love.aud his Art and, to 
complete his folly, made a penniless marriage.” 

“ It was a happy marriage,” said Harry, quickly. 

“ Happy ! In a cottage, on a pittance.” 

“ I never felt their poverty,” the nephew replied. 

“ Did they disguise it so well ? You amaze me ! ” 

“ Nor did they feel it in truth,” went on the young fellov ; 

“ their wants were few, and wben my dear father had a picture 
hung at the Academy ” 

“ Hung, but* never sold ! ” the banker rejoined, with a sneer. 

“Oh, yes! He, sold now and then. Whether he did or not, 
those first days of the exhibitions, when he was well-placed, 
were red-letter days. I remember them now with a thrill of 
pleasure.” 

“M y dear fellow,’.’ said Mr. John Henry Bagshot, making I 
one more’ effort to convert the nephfw to his views, know- 
ing that he possessed great’ good' qualities, “love has made 



chaeivari. ' 

many » Mi'iser man than you or I a fool, ^ f^s^ntentfandOTen^nteStedTath itself w 

ofTime. I am, therefore, fj!lS,w- Thuriwer’s night, twenty years after a certain 

get over it. Comply with my wishes and I wiU raise ywr allow > reflecting on the past ai^ 

anee to two thousand a year ; x „ contemplating the future, sitting in the light of a wood fire 

you prove worthy of my confidence, you shall be ^ jj^nse in Grosvenor Siiuare ; for, though he liv^ 

the accepted and recognised heir to my estates. In shor^ l^ economically he affected the grand seipaear among Citymep, 

'you exactly the opportunity my fathergaye to me; in retam for economically, he Mec^^ 

which I put aside the folly of what you .^^otld HeLd dined carefully and well, but he persuaded 

business-like ambitions, and, as the result of obedience and wia. the weather was cold, and he was feeling slightly 
attention to business, you see before you one of the riche t ^ gt^gg oj. two of a certain Gold-seal Madema 

men in London.” , .. ., x,. i, would be permissible. . . . Bagshot’S butler always knew 

“ And one of the most miserable ! said the “®P^® ’ Master had made a thousand or two less in the day than 

father, shortly before his death, had told him the sord y ^ foreign loan who had got 

of John Heney Bagshot. , wx„„ -j w the fraction of a shiUing, and was “ a bit 

.< What do you mean. Sir? How dare you address me m such according to the butler's confidences with the 

terms!" . ,, , i,n„Hel.-eener Master would order up a bottle of the Gold- 

» I mean exactly what I say, that you are a miserable man. L^; ^^0^^ were not too many bottles left; but 

Wifeless, childless, friendless, alone, unloved, feared, a mere Bagshot out. And what a wine it was! 

walking money-bag.” , -^j^at colour! What character ! What flavour! ... It must 

" Sir! Are yon mad ? ” flowed from the vats rich and riotous, with a body that 

"No. Excited, yes; determined, yes ; but not mad. I said ^ “ ^ attention that Old Father Time had 

you are friendless. I withdraw that. I am your friend, apd There wa^ a witchery in it that exorcised 

could be devoted to you. Beneath your austere ~er you tie dullest , imagination. 

”"f * often have an ’ ** jhiSIf 4 e friend The old .man held his glass up against the light. The blazing 

not have been my dear f^her sbrother . . Tto^^^ 

I you could make of me, for life . Think J Presenilv inspired by the magic of the radiant liquor, Bagshot 

make a paradise ! For I shall marry Miss LtsteE at once ; ^d | PfosenW, ^^o^toiea oy the Hiirh Street of the 


^ - - ^ »» saw in the 'broken lines of the wood fire the High Street of the 

■'riS ,"zSd“irr'r,.r^%3 “• ”“,™* « 


“““■7 S' ri,i4„,aelou» »l. oolleg.oompa«lon. mory l™ md 


X. mdliwIoS .p» yod." ‘I»‘ «<«d M ftom the i-d, the heker’s tfiopyith It. p.,,. 

: 1. ..nt dpy to th. ...tWl ,«th», to. d.hj» h. 

I can see through a stoue wall just as clearly,” retorted the .bought nosegays for a certain young lady, the .fishmg-taokle 
banker, ^urning\otly upon thelebel., “I can see you. Sir, emporium ” where he diseased flies and ground-bait and rods 
. Sing Tour immatL pictures at the shops of second-hakd I dear o.ld fellow who Imew every swim ^d 

dealers, your wife a drudge, your children in the gutter ! " (from thence to Oxford. Suddenly, as he gazed into the fire 
*‘Yet, in your heart of hearts, you shall envy us ; for, how- which had expanded into a veiy large town, there tripped 
ever poor, we shall at least build up happy memories, and he across the street a vision of loveliness, in a short pique frock, 
eneouTged hy an honourable ambition.” . that gave full play to the girl s pretty ankles and her daintily. 

We shall see. It would have cost any other person who shod feet. He noted that on the other side of the way a young 
ihad dared to speak to John Henry Bagshot as you have fellow joined her. It was himself- Yes, even John Henry 

'sjKiken to him, many a sleepless night. And it will cost you Bagshot in flannels Itwas Summer, and he could smell the 

d^r, if you persist in your avowed resolve. But you will not! hay that was being turned in an adjacent meadow. The happy 
, I remember that I was hardly less impertinent on a very similar lovers shook hands. The young fellow drew the girl s arm 
occasion, when my father carpeted me and made his final pro- within his own, and they disappeared down the nearest way to 
posal to his rebellious son. I make the same proposal to you. the river. For a moment the banker feared he was not to see 
Sleep on it ! ^ Accept my terms, and you shall not wait for a dead them again, but Fate was kind to him. The next moment they 
man’s shoes for all that money can give you. Resolve yourself stood on the bank. A boat was loosened from its moorings. The 


otherwise^ and t djsown you ! ” ‘ girlinthe piqud frock tookthe rudder-ropes, the young man lifted 

^*'dnb fksi appc&i,"" said the nephew. “.Give me leave to the sculls. The happiness that beamed in the faces of the 

. dlVidb my life between the firm and the studio, and ” lovers made the old man sigh, for he knew what storm and 

male no concessions,” said'the banker sternly, interrupt- stress lay before them— he, the ambitious student turned aside 
the young manl “Choose' between the foolish hobby from a noble pursuit, she the impressionable young .creature 
you c«feU AJrt, between me and the no less brainless folly you^ doomed to die a spinster in that same river-side town, 
call hove. On one side struggle, penury, and regret ; on tie . ‘‘ As you grow old, Time has a way of torturing you with 
c^har position, wealth, independence.” memories of your youth,” he said. “You recall incidents of 

“Then, good-bye, Sir; but don't let us part in anger. If I your boyhood more clearly than those of yesterday. We must 


have hurt your feelings, I am sorry.” all grow old. There is no partiality in that, but it makes life a 

“ Bleep on it,” was the banker’s laconic reply. poor invention after all.” 

He was on the point of breaking up the curious forms in 
II. Grosvenor Square. which the burning wood and coal had, to his mind, represented 

Mr. John Henry Bagshot had no vices, so-called. He did not one of the happiest scenes of his boyhood, when he discovered 
8»0ke, rarely drank wine, except with his dinner; never that he was not alone. 

“nipped;” lunched in his private room in the City; went to no . “Pray he seated,” said the stranger, a comely handsome 
feasts ; seldom entertained guests ; gave sparingly, but young man of apparently one or two-and-twenty. 
pil^lely, to established charities, and was a lonely, rich man. . . . ’ It was odd, Mr. Bagshot thought, for a visitor to request him 
We worst of it 'ms he was growing old. ... He hated to grow to he seated, and with an air of authority ; but the vision of the 
old. ... If he had only a son, or a nephew, to take his place, a village street and the girl in the piqud frock had softened him 
itiusewd^ clever fellow like himself , to carry on the financial { in spite of himself : so he bowed graciously to his visitor and 
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sat down, at the same time inq[niring, with cold politeness, “To 
whom have I the honour of speaking ? ” 

“ I am that young mad who is pulling yonder boat. How 
happily he set forth, did he not ? What his hayen might have 
been, if he had taken the course marked out for him by a 
benignant Fate ! But a false guide intervened. The false 
guide called himself Wisdom, who was only Worldliness. He 
frightened the rower with warnings of ‘danger,’ where he 
should have established signals of ‘safety’ and ‘happiness.’ 
.^ . And instead of continuing the voyage with his angelic 
coxswain, the young man put her ashore, and made his 
voyage alone. . . . You know the rest.” 

“Again, Sir, I ask, who are you?” exclaimed the old man, 
trembling with emotion. 

“lam yourself j at two-and-twenty I . . . Yourself, wdth the 
prospect of a sweet and loved 
companion for life ! Yourself, 
at two-and-twenty, with a 
worthy ambition to win fame 
and fortune in the broad held 
of Science, and with capacity 
enough to have succeeded. . . . 

Ah! man, man, what a poor 
choice you made, between Love 
and Gold — ^between a noble 
ambition and the sordid reality 
of a counting-house ! One emo- 
tion of true love, one impulse 
of a great generosity, one sweet 
dream of chastened hope, were 
worth all your sordid joys of 
wealth. . . . Wifeless, friend- 
less, unloved, feared, a mere 
money-bag; do you remember 
those warning words ? ’ ’ 

“You torture me! you tor- 
ture me r ’ groaned the old man. 

“ Look back I look back ! ” 
said his visitor, himself at two- 
and-twenty. “ Can you recall 
for the consolation of your old 
age one instance in which you 
have smoothed the path of some 
less fortunate traveller on life’s 
highway ? You had a nephew, 
the son of your only brother. 

He had a finer courage than 
yours, and gave hostages to 
fortune. With a little timely help he might have become famous ; 
you would have been proud of him ; yet to-night you hardly 
remember the name of Harry Gwynnb. Look back, I say, 
lookback!” ' * 

“ I do, I do ; and ray heart aches,” moaned the old man. 
“Thank God you can still feel the thrill of a latent sensi- 
bility! . . . Look forward ! ” 

“ My future is dark and dismal ; there is no light in it.” 
“Heaven is merciful to the sinner that repents,” said the 
young man, as he rose to depart. 

Whereupon the banker followed him with wondering and 
appealing eyes. 

“Stay! Oh, stay! he cried. “I would know how I may 
atone ! ” But his visitor had disappeared. 

• The old man rang the bell. An obseq.uioTls servant entered. 

“ Who was the visitor you admitted ? ” 

“ The visitor ! ” repeated the man with surprise. 

“ I asked the naihe of the visitor whom you admitted.** 
“Whefi;Sir?” ^ ‘ 

“ Soon after you placed the Madeira on the table.” . 


“ And you bade me not disturb you until you rung for coffee ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” was the impatient reply. 

“ I admitted no one, Sir.” ^ 

“ Not a young gentleman ?’ ’ 

“No, Sir.” 

“Nor opened the door to a visitor departing ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“And yet I surely heard the inner door of the hall close only 
a few moments since ? ” 

“ Yes, Sir ; that was to admit a lady.” 

“A lady!” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ At this time of night ! ” 

“ ffhat is what I said ; but she w'ould take no denial.” 

“ And what does she want ? ” 

“She said you would not 
know her, perhaps not even her 
name, though she seemed un- 
certain about that.” 

“Well? well?” 

“She said she felt sure you 
would see her, Sir, though it is 
late, and she comes without an 
introduction. She had prayed 
that you would not turn her 
away, and she believed her 
prayer had been answered, her 
impulse to come w^as so strong.” 

“ You seem to have had 
plenty of talk with her ? ” 

“Yes, Sir; she is rather 
strange, Sir, that’s -why, Sir; 
but she seems quite respect- 
able,” 

“ Well, and what are you 
holding in your hand as if it 
were something that might ex- 
plode?” 

“ I wasn’t aware that I was 
so odd about it, Sir ; but I feel 
a bit flustered. It is her card. 
Sir.” 

“Well, give it to me. You 
seem very stupid to-night.” 

“ Yes, Sir, that ’s how I feel, 
begging your pardon, Sir.” 

It was the card of “Mrs. 
Harry Gwynne.” 

‘ ‘ No one with her ?” 

“ Not that I know of, Sir.” 

“ I will see her. Show her in.” 

“ Yes, Sir,” and he left the room. 

“ I think master’s a bit on,” he said to himself as he passed 
into the hall where the lady was sitting, “ and I feels that way 
myself, though it ain’t with the Gold-seal Madeira.” 

“My nephew’s wife, no doubt,” said the banker. “Is this 
the opportunity of atonement that Heaven gives me, to follow 
on my tardy repentance, or am I dreaming still?' Was it a 
dream ? Surely. What else ? ” 

She was pale, thinly clad, and looked altogether out of 
harmony with her surroundings. The firelight, nevertheless, 
seemed to welcome her. It clothed her with a passing but 
pathetic beauty. 

“You are Mrs. GWYNNE?” said a voice in such gentle 
conciliatory tones, that, raising her eyes to the speaker,' she, in 
her turn, asked a question. 

“ And you, Sir ? Are you Mr. JOHN Hmry BAOSHOr ? ” 

“I^am Mr. BAGSHOr,” said the banker, dropping all his 
Christian names v?ith an unusual impulse of humility.’ ' 

I thank you, Sir, for receiving me at this untimely hour.” 
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“I hope it may prove timely/’ he said. Don’t thank me 
until I may give you cause to do so.” 

“Very well, Sir/’ she answered, her momentary conMenee 
considerably shaken. - 

*‘Sit down, if you please,” said her host. The logs in the 
grate broke out into Sudden flame as if to endorse the old 
man’s courtesy, and encourage the woman’s best hopes. 

Mr. Bagshot .placed a seat for her with much deference of 
manner. She gazed at him with wondering eyes. 

“ Yon are not a vision, eh? ” he said, now that she was sitting 
before the fire, “not a figure in a dream ? ” 

“ No, indeed. Sir ; I am Haruy Gwynne’s wife.” 

“ Yes/’ he said, looking down upon her, and she thought his 
lips trembled as he spoke. ‘ “ We have never met before ? ” * 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ You are cold and faint. Let me offer you a glass of wine.” | 
“No, thank you,” she replied, timidly, her eyes blinking in 
the firelight. 

“ It will revive you,” he said, pouring out a glass of the Gold- 
seal. “ It has in it the very breath of life.” 

“You are very kind, and I thank you,” she said, still 
declining the proffered glass. 

“It will give me great pleasure if you will take a little. 
Shall I order you some supper ? You are my nephew’s wife, you 
know. I am entitled to offer you the hospitality of my house.” 

“Oh I Sir,” she said, taking the glass from his hands, and 
sipping a little of the liquor. 

“ Nay, my dear child, drink. It will do you good ; and before 
you go, my housekeeper shall find you a warmer wrap. But you 
have, perhaps, left your cloak in the hall, eh? ” 

“lam quite comfortable as to that, Sir,” she said. 

“But you must drink,, just a little. Nay; I-wilbnot hear 
what you want me to do, until you have. You do want me to do 
something for you, eh ? ” 

She drank ; and the wine seemed to give her new life. 

' “That’s right,” he said, replacing the glass on the table. 
Now, tell me, what can I do for you ? You have come to ask 
me a favour. I grant it, before it is named.” 

“Oh, Sir I You overwhelm me. . . . My husband — my dear 
husband ... He is very ill I ” 

“God forbid!” said the old man. “What is the matter? 
Do^ it come of being poor? Have you not all that health and 
happiness require? No, no; I feared it.” 

“We ha VO all that happiness can require in love and hope ; 
hut oh, Sir, we are very poot ! For two years my dear Harry 
has worked upon his one great subject, the dream of his life. 
It is 'called * Love and Gold.’ Perhaps you .have seen it 

mentioned in the papers. He finished it this morning .” 

“ Yes, yes. And Love has triumphed, eh ? Well ? ” * ' 

“ The doctors say he must take a" sea-voyage, and spend at 

least six months in Madeira ” . . • . . 

“Madeira! That was the wine you drank., A great wine. 
Life in it — lif<§,'love‘,la.mbition, repentance, hope, joy, atonement ! 
And he must ^ to Madeira, eh ? ” 

Mrs. Gvvynnb b^im.to fear the old man had drunk too, much; 
^ the wine, he was ,so, wildly extolling. 1 1 

“Doaft be a^i*i3|ed,'my dear. I am quite myself. At least, ' 
self: .i^.Shall all be very happy. Yes ? Well ? ’ ’ 

“ We ^uid not have been so poor, but for the last year my 
hBSband had to give up his black and white work, and devote all 
hfe time to If is picture. Everybody says there is fame and 
foHuneinit.” • 

“ So tl^re so thmre is,” said the old man. “ Does he want 
to sell Ms picture?'”.' ^ , 

“ He lives on in, that hope.” 

“Yery well; it is sold! I have bought it. You shall have 
How much did you say? A thousand 
5 that ’s settled: And when does he go to 

"’^*Atohee, ,^ir, if we can, anyhow, afford it. Oh; Sir, I have 


often wanted to appeal to you* We have not had money enough 
to procure all the luxuries the doctors have ordered for him, 
fnr/i-ivA me! ” Said the old man. “ And I have be€ 


God forgive me ! ” said the old man. “ And I have been 
overwhelmed with luxuries, and with money 1 ... Is he very ill, 

then ? Not dangerously ill ? ’ ’ . . 

“ Yes, dangerously ill ; or I would not have ventured to come 
to you. If we can get him to the South at once, he may quite 
recover in a few months, the doctors say ; and 
“ Take me' to him. No money I Great heavens ! ’ ^ He rang the 
bell. “ Tell James to get out the barouche and pair. Quick !”, 
“Where to, ,n\y , dear ?.” the banker aSked, as ho handed 
Mrs. Gwynnb into the ' carriage, and drew a warm rug about 

her knees. ‘ ‘ Putney ? ’/ ' . . . r.’ x 

“Yes, Sir, Perry Street, near the hill. We call it The Cot- 
tage.’ I can direct. the coachman. when we reach the bridge.” 

Tell Jaimes to lose no time,” said the banker. “ He is to get 
to the bridge as fast as he can g9.” 

“Yes, Sir,”’ the footman replied, closing the door, and away 
they went, Mrs. Gwynne’s lieart dancing to the music of the 
vvheels, dancing with hope and fear and joy. It would have been 
hard to say which emotion was uppermost. 

It was some time before she spoke, and the master of millions 
was equally busy with his own silent reflections. 

I can never sufficiently thank you,” she said, presently, as 
the horses sped through the lamplit streets along which 'She 
had so recently trudged cold, weary, and forlorn. 

Nay, don’t thank me. I am the cause of his illness. . . . 
Nevertheless all these years I have robbed myself. Firstly, 1 
might have had a wife and son of my own. Secondly, foregoing 
that happiness, I might have had yonr husband at my side, 
and you to brighten my hearth, who knows ? . . . But it is not 
tpo late. Ah, my child, you, shall have happy days yet. He 
shall, indeed, be famous and rich. We will take him to the 
Continent together, in our own yacht ; and he shall dream him- 
self back to robust life, and Have you any children ? ” 

“ Two, Sir, a boy and a girl ; but they give us no trouble. 
One is about to marry ; she is eighteen.” . 

“Is he rich?” 

“No, Sir; but worthy, and a gentleman.” r 

“ She shall bring him a dowry of a hundred thousand pounds. 
And the other? ” 

“He is a student at the School of Mines.” 

‘ * Earning anything ? ” . 

“ No, Sir ; but he has reasonable hopes of a lucrative appoint- 
ment, and is working upon what he believes will be a great dis- 
covery in original research.” 

“ He shall have the appointment ; and he shall make his dis- 
covery, if money can help him.” 

“This is ‘The Cottage,’ Sir.” 

The door was locked. She knocked at it. It- was gently 
opened by the girl who was engaged to be married. 

' “ Hiish, mother dear ! ” she said. “ Hush ! ” And flung her- 
self into her arms with a great sob of anguish. - ' 

* The old man passed them, and entered the room. ' 

“ Mother,” said the young fellow who was a student of- the. 
School of Mines, “ you must bear up and be strong. You will 
always have us to console and to love you ; we will nev^r piart 
from each other. Dear father died an hour ago ! ” ; 





Next week, “ The Darkened Room,” by C. J. Wills. 




OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird have added Trivia, and Other Poems^ by 
John Gay, to their charming series of Bibelots. A fellow- 
townsman of a later century (Gay was born near Barnstaple) con- 
tributes interesting introductory notes. My Baronite suspects 
that l^ew who read these lines have read Trivia. Apart from 
its attraction' as *a' classic, it is full of quaint information 
about the appearance of the streets of London, and the dress of 
the people who passed to and fro ere Queen Anne was dead. 

Mrs. R. ITeish, says one of the Barones talented assistants, 
who wrote that cheerful book, Tfie Others, hy One of Them, 
has again tempted fortune and the reviewers with A World 
in a Garden and The Broion Girls, the one published by J. M. 
Dent & Co., the other by J. W. Arrowsmith. A World in a 
Garden is evidently the product of a refined and cultivated 
mind communing with Nature, but not always finding in Nature 
. the absolutely appropriate for its thoughts. There is much to 
attract the reader who delights in trees, flowers, shrubs, and 
their relations to r \ artistic temperament, and the style has a 
happy flavour of Emerson. But I have a bone (a cutlet bone, 
let me say) to pick with Mrs. Neish. "Why does she teach us to 
love Geoff, the bright .and kindly little boy, whose sayings are 
not the least pleasant part of the book, merely in order to I 
wrench tears from us by slaying him (through the medium of 
scarlet fever) towards the end of the book ? It is an unworthy 
action — and an unnecessary. There is pathos and pathos, and 
for myself I do not care to have my sensitive nature wantonly 
scarified by an artificially-produced death-scene. The Broton 
(Hrls, by the same author, shows us a very different method. 
Nothing hero is artificial, but there is good humour in abun- 
' dance, and a prevailing spirit of brightness and simplicity. 

' / “ Of the many hardy and energetic men to whom we owe our 
knowledge of the interior of Australia.. Charles Sturt is 
perhaps the most eminent.*’ Thus Sir Roderick Murchison, 
i President of the Royal Geographical Society, addressing the 
I annual meeting in 1870. My Baronite admits that* till he took 
jup The Life of ChqrUs Sturt (SMITH, Elder),. written by the 


gallant explorer’s daughter-in-law, he knew nothing of him or of 
his life’s work. Here it is set forth with loving yet judicious 
hand, together with maps and diagrams that make all clear. 
Sturt’s greatest achievement was the journey across the 
unknown continent, from the Blue Mountain to Adelaide. .On 
one of his expeditions, seventeen months was spent in the bush. 
The work is invaluable as a record of the iron-clad endurance 
by the sort of man who helps to make the Empire. 

Lord Ashbourne’S Monograph on Pm (Longmans) reaches my 
Baronite in its second edition. The author modestly disclaims 
competition with the standard w^orks of Lord Stanhope and 
Mr. Lecky, or with the marvel of brilliant condensation of a 
colossal story with w^hich Lord Rosebery more- recently 
enriched English literature. His book may well stand alone 
by reason of the new and interesting matter it reveals.' He 
has had the opportunity of reading a mass of unpublished 
letters and papers relating to, or written by, Pitt, These 
throw a flood of light on his public and, more especially, 
his domestic life. Naturally the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
has been especially attracted by Pitt’s relations with his own 
country, leading to the establishment of the Union. Pitt toiled 
terribly to achieve what he believed desirable in the interests 
of Ireland, and essential to the prosperity of the Empire. Writing 
to Ordb on Sunday, Sept. 19, 1781, he says, What is it that 
will in truth give satisfaction and restore permanent tranquillity 
to Ireland?” After the lapse of more than a century the 
i question remains unanswered. There are some charming letters 
from Pitt’s mother, Lady Chathaim, a good-natured, fussy lady, 
who irresistibly reminds my Baronite of Mrs. Nicklehij. She 
was always besing got at by people desirous of profiting by the 
patronage of her powerful son. “ Gill, the postmaster at 
Somerton,” she writes in a long letter, ** (a very good kind of 
man) begged me to ask you a favour for a brother or friend, 
I have forgot which, who is in some kind of office of excise, or 
something *of that sort.” Mrs, Nichld)y in her prime never 
excelled ‘the flush of energy or the hopeless indefiniteness of 
this appeal. The volume is enriched by fine engravings of rare 
portraits of Pitt and his cont^poraries- The Bar6n de B.-W. 
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LOED’S AND COMMONS. 

[“ Michael Poster . . . was a capital cricketer. He kept wicket in the 
first eleven, and (for his age) he Was a wonderfully good bat as well ... All 
cricketers will, of course, therefore vote for him. No better candidate could 
possibly be found.” — “LL.B., B.A., Lond.” in the 

O Grapuates of London, you Will all, I hope, agree 
That Foster is the very man to make our M.P., 

For he has played at cricket, and the House of Commons floor 
Is just the place, pur excellence j for people who can score. 

Although a man of centuries, he still is far from old, 

And though he 's bowled his overs, he is never over-bold, 

And though we cannot claim that he has never had a match, 

It ’s q^uite beyond contention that he ’d prove a brilliant catch. 

He 's been a wicket-keeper, and we naturally jump 
To the obvious conclusion that he 's just the man to stump ; 

He also is a famous bat, and you will all admit 
The man who hits a boundary is bound to make a hit. 

And if you would object that he ^s the last to come upon 
The scene of this election, we reply, he ’s been long on : 

In short our gallant cricketer is going in to win, 

And though he may have been run out, we mean to run him in. 


Eather DiPFicuLT.—Extract from the report of the London 
Water Commission; — “ We think the Water Board should be a 
permanent, and not a fluctuating body.” 


INSULT TO INJURY. 

(After the too festive Season.) 


Cheerful Doctor (to Patient^ whom he has ordered to take Gruel “io 
keep his strength “Mind you uon’x ovbrIat yourself.” 


Lunar Observation.— We hear a great deal now-a-days about 
the “ Man-in-the-Street,” whose advice is about as practical 
as would be that of a much older and far wider known 
individual, yclept The Man in the Moon.” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

IXTRACTED FROM THE DlARY OF TOBY, M.P. 

Eouse of Commojis, Monday, JaniULry 29. 
—Ambition to acquire distinction takes 
various forms. Some members diligently 
set themselves to fill the still vacant 
places of Dizzy and Mr. G. Others 
attempt to dislodge Capen- Tommy Bowles 
from his perilous prominence on the yard- 
arm of the Ship of State. Others, again, 
^ content with the modest fame of finding 
their names recorded in the papers as 
having been first to put in an appearance 
on opening day of Session. 

In the Parliament of 1880, the cake (of 
oatmeal) was literally taken by a iScotch 
member. He took it over-night to Palace 
"Sard, with a noggin or two of whiskey ; 
wrapped his plaid around him, lay down 
under corridor-roof of main entrance to 
House ; attendant opening door in morn- 
ing invariably fell over his prostrate body. 
Thus inured of being waked in good time, 
he soandly slept. Through several Sessions, 
in fact, till his plan of campaign was dis- 
covered, he was always first man in. 

The member for Sark, who was long in 
secret, tells mo it was Mr. Gbdgh who 
discovered it. It happened at the opening 
oi the Session subsequent to that in 
ikm member for Walsall, after long 
,1^' |»atient ol^rvation, fathomed the 
the certainty with which the 
Baob of Queen Anne's Gate was throughout 
the. Session found seated .in the, prized 


corner seat below the gangway, sacred to 
memory of the Leader of the Fourth Party. 
Sage has in his time brought to book many 
an adroit schemer. Quis cmtodiet ipsos 
oust odes? Why, Mr. GeOgb. 

That is another story and an old one. 
Every one knows how Mr. Gerge, beginning 
to smell a rat, seeing it, in fact, moving 
in the air over the corner seat, bethought 
him of what happened to Polonius. That 
may seem a little mixed. Two things are 
clear : one is that the Sage was never at 
prayers ; the other that he nevertheless 
secured a particular seat, which might 
properly b done only by obtaining a ticket 
served out at prayer time to those present 
within the locked doors. 

Mr. Gerge took steps contemplation of I 
: which makes the country more than ever 
regret he was not stationed at Pretoria 
on behalf of the Intelligence Department 
when Mr. KRtJGER was importing piano§ 
and lodging in barracks German and 
French professors* of astronomy and con- 
chology. He quietly moved down below 
gangway from accustomed seat behind 
Prince Arthur. Immediately opposite biTn 
sat Dilke in attitude of devotion by empty 
corner seat, “t^hilst prayers were read 
Mr. Gerge reverently bent his head, 
covered his face with ids hand, and through 
the chinks of fortuitpusly opened fingers 
saw DiLXji fix a car(J at the back of the 
corner seat. 

Mr. Gerge said nothing (except “Amen ’ ' 
in its proper place), and as.soon.aisf ^ryicc; 


was over casually crossed the floor and 
read the name on the ticket. 

“ H. Labouchbrb ” ! 

How he brought the news to Ghent ; how 
from his familiar place he disclosed the plot 
to a laughing House, is told’ in the pages of 
Hansard. 

The other story, about his finding the 
Scotch member wrapped in his plaid at 
3 o'clock on. a cold February morning, 
awaiting tbe opening of the doors on the 
new Session, rests on the equally reput- 
able authority of Sark, From the same 
source I hear that several members went 
to bed early this evening with instruction 
to be called at quarters of an hour vary- 
ing between 4 and 5 a.m., intent on immor- 
talizing themselves. We shall see. 

Business do we, —Doesn't even begin till- 
to-morrow* 

THE SPHERE. 

(Verse from “ The Shorter Catechism,^* 
set to a very, old tune.) 

‘ “The Sphere I The Sphere I The Sphere I 
The Sphere I ” 

Now isn*t it quite clear 

That“SPH'' and“ER*E ” 

Do not result in “ Spear 

Chords.— The Sphere ! The Sphere! ScQ, 

■ (Going all over the place ad Wb.), 


“ Weights ” which are looker for long 
ABT giR CisiSWlAS.— 'Weights for the Spring 
HSJi^iwpr, , I 
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THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 

Mother » “Georgie, I told you to say ‘No/ if they offered 
YOU Cake a Third Time.” 

Georgie* “So I did, Mamma. Only they offered it me the 
Fourth Time, and you didn’t sat anything about the Fourth 
Time I ” 

TWO VISITS. 

(A Tale with a Sting at the End.) 

The First Visit. 

“You are fond of oMldren, aren’t you|? Mr, Punch was 
asked some time ago by a friend whom he happened to meet in a 
qiiaint old street in Bloomsbury. 

No one who has the slightest acq^uaintance with Mr. Punch's 
volumes will need to be told his answer. 

“Then/’ said his friend^ “ will you come with me now and he 
introduced to some ? They are close by.” 

Now it was rather a sudden invitation, and Mr, Punch was 
not feeling q^uite in the humour for romping just then: “I 
suppose/’ he said dubiously, “ they won’t want to pull me 
about, eh? They 're quiet children? ” 

“ Very quiet,” was the reply*, in a tone that did not entirely 
remove Mr, Punch's apprehensions ; however, he followed his 
guide into a large building a few paces away, up a staircase, 
and into a long room, where he found the children. There 
seemed to be a good many of them there, but they were certainly 
w<mderfully quiet-much, much*quieter, indeed, than Mr. Punch 
have wished, for most were lying, very still, in bed — 
though it was not nearly bed-time—and even those who were up 
i did not seem in the least disposed to romp, 
i Which, after all, was not so surprising — seeing that the room 
i was a ward in a Hospital for Sick Children. 

Hospital ward though it was, the general impression was the 
mmme of painful ; the room w^as lofty, light, and perfectly 
veuMlated ; the contrasted tones of grey and carmine in the 
walls gave it warm and cheerfnl colouring ; there were 
iteits, flowers, toys, a bowl of gold-hsh here and there, and 


even the tables for dressings and antiseptics conveyed, with 
their glass shelves and jars of rose and lilac fluids, an incon- 
gruous but pleasing suggestion of a confectioner’s window. 

Small convalescents sat round the high stove fender or at low 
tables in happy and intimate silence, and, as the bright-faced 
“Sister” and nnrses in their pink-and-white uniforms' passed a 
group or a cot, some pale little face, stamped with that content 
to be at rest which, in a child, is so pathetically unnatural, 
would light up for the moment at a caressing touch or a playful 
word. 

The children seemed to understand that Mr. Punch was their 
friend also, and received his overtures graciously, with some- 
thing, too, of the gentle dignity with which the royalty of 
suffering will so often invest even the humblest child. 

Some were too shy or too tired to talk, so they smiled instead, 
as the best substitute for conversation — and it did uncommonly 
well ; but others soon became quite confidential. 

Reggie, for instance, who was recovering from a very delicate 
operation, and extremely proud of having been under chloroform 
(which the boy in the next bed hadn’t, and was considered 
somewhat of an outsider in consequence), was in some concern 
about hjs nurse, whose head, as, for some mysterious reason, he 
firmly believed, was in the habit of disappearing every night. 
Reggie was half hoping, half dreading to witness this phenome- 
non, and see how she looked without her head. “ But I never 
shall,” he lamented to Mr. Punchy “ because somehow I can't 
keep awake after eight I ” 

And Johnnie, at whose request Mr. Punch drew soldiers which 
Johnnie coloured in crayons, seemed to have spent more of his 
few years in hospital than out of it, and described to Mr. Punch 
how, when he last left he told the ‘ * Sister ” “it was all right, for 
he should soon be back.” And so he was — the very next week, 
and hoped he would stay there altogether now. JohnniE had 
large bright eyes and quite a good colour in his cheeks, but he 
was very ill, notwithstanding, with a serious form of heart 
disease, which required complete restand unremitting care if his 
frail life was to be preserved. And so it was with his neighbour 
— ^Florrie — ^whowas occupied in reading The Boy's Own Book of \ 
Sports. 

Tommy’s father was a Reservist away in South Africa. When 
Tommy grew up, he informed Mr. Punch, he meant to go and 
fight the Boers himself — ^not suspecting, poor little man, that he 
was already battling with a foe almost as formidable. 

Then there was Albert, a smart, lively boy under treatment 
for a diseased hip-joint, who declared' his intention of never 
leaving the ward — ^he was too happy with “ Sister.” Albert, it 
appeared, was the songster of the ward, and’ his repertory 
included (besides hymns) “ Soldiers in the Park,” and a ditty 
entitled “ ’As your ’Air Grows Whiter,” which lie did not feel 
equal to rendering just then, but with which he undertook to 
favour Mr. Punch on his next visit. 

Only a few new friends these out of many, all so patient, so 
uncomplaining, so touchingly grateful for small kindnesses, and 
when Mr, Punch took his leave, with their bright eyes follow- 
ing his retreat and mutely inviting him to “ come again soon,” 
it was with rather more than his usual huskiness that he 
promised that he would not forget them. 

The econd Visit. 

Mr. Pu7ic\ did not forget— only it so happened that he had a 
great deal to occupy , him just then, and he was startled to 
realise, as he sat in his arm-chair one evening, that several weeks 
had passed and his second visit was still unpaid. “ I ’ll go up 
to-morrow,” he resolved, “and— yes, ITl take them up a few 
toys I ” 

Of course, such a hospital would be too well supported by the 
public to require even toys— but the fact was that Mr. Punch's 
conscience was a little uneasy that evening "and wanted 
soothing. 

So the very next day he |)resented himself at the big building 
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HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 

Always let your Horse see that you are his Master. 


in Bloomslbiiry, provided with a supply of toys which he^ fondly : 
hoped would find favour in the sight of his young ^proteges. 

He went straight up to the ward he knew best, and pushed 
open the glazed doors— hut the interior somehow had a strangely 
desolate look ; no “ Sister or nurse moved among the cots, no 
little I forms in crimson or cream-coloured gowns lay on the 
pillows, no fire was glowdng in the stove, there was no life, po 
stir anywhere. 

“ They 've only moved them up to another floor,” Mr. Punch 
told himself, and trudged up stairs and into ward after ward- 
hut all were alike empty ; and he was growing more and more 
uneasy, when he suddenly found himself in the presence of a lady 
in black whom he recognised as the Matron. 

“Why do you come here— now? she inquired. “ Were you 
looking for any one ? ” 

“For the children,” Mr. Punch explained, “ my little friends, 
Reggie and Flohrie and Johnnie and the others.” 

“ They are not here,” she said, “ they have been sent home.” 

“What!” cried Mr, Punchy scarcely daring to believe it. 
** Cured? Already!” ! 

“No,” she replied, turning her head aside for a moment (he 
noticed now that she looked very sad). ” Not cured. Some of 
them never may be now — ^but we were obliged to send them 
away all the same— back to their poor homes, and insufficient 
food, and air, and space. I see you have brought some toys for 
them— that was kind— but— but it was fimds we needed, not 
toys — funds to keep the Hospital going from day to* day. We 
held on as long as we could, hoping that help would come— but 
it never did, afidat last we had to close our doors, dismiss^ our 
staff, and send every child home— to such care and comfort as 
its parents can give it, which is little enough, for most of them 

pre very poor.” - 

“If I had^only eome'up before I ” cried Mr. Punch, I might 


have prevented it. I would have appealed myself, in my own 
paper, to my own public, not to let such a thing be ! • 

“They have so many claims on them just now,” she said. 

“ Most probably it would have had no- effect I ” 

“I believe it would!” said Mr, Punch, “I'm positiue [it 
would! -And at least I might have tried— but now— now_it ’s 
too late — ^toolatel” 

And, with a bitter sense of a privilege neglected, a golden 
opportunity missed, Mr, Punch made his -way out of that vast 
deserted house into the street, and — ^found himself suddenly 

back in his own arm-chair. 

****** 

It had been only a dream; it was not too late— there was 
still time ! But only just— for, like most dreams, this one^of Mr. 
Punches had a basis of fact. It is literally true that the oldest 
and largest Children’s Hospital in London is in urgent need of 
funds at this moment, and must inevitably close its doors very 
soon indeed, unless something is done. . . . But what, and who 
is to do it? 

Well, suppose that all Mr. Punches readers who have known 
what it is to see their own children suffer in the midst of every 
luxury and comfort were to sit down at once and send all they 
can spare (and it’s wonderful how much more one can spare 
than one would ever imagine) to the Secretary, Adrian Hope, Esq. , 
The Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, London. If 
they would only do that, there would be very little danger of Mr. 
Punches dream being fulfilled for a considerable time to come. 

If, on the other hand, they pass this by, and should happen 
■ before long to come across a paragraph in the paper stating that 
the Children's Hospital as been compelled to close its doors, 

I they will, if at all soft-hearted persons, feel pangs which they 
might have spared themselves, and which it has been Mr. Punch * b 
) object here to spare them, if possible. 
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ELIZA EX MACHIXA. 

[From America is reported the 
invention of electrical charwomen,” 
or “ automatic servant-girls,” who, 
when properly charged, will work all 
day.] 

Automatic gipls who char, 

How I wonder ivhat yon are : 
Happier my lot had heen 
Had I known of this machine. 

In my household I dislike 
Maids with fringes, maids who 
bike; 

I I rejoice the fates allow • 

I Servant-galvanism now. 

Easily can kitchens store 
Electricity galore ; 
Heavy-LEYDEX is the air 
With the Jars already there. 

Servants, here 's a pretty pass ! 
Fashion makes a Volta-face : 
Hebe's occupation gone, 

Floreat automaton. 

**Bar, Bar, Oray Sheep.” 
—Pop the first time_ within the 
memory of living man, Gray's 
Inn heads the list of calls to 
the Bar. This Term there 
were no less than eighteen of 
the Hon. Society’s students who 
exchanged the small gown of 
their order for the ampler robe 
of an “ utter barrister. ’ ’ How- 
ever wedded to precedent, 
Bacon’s hostelry will continue 
to be known as Gray's Inn, 
although the prospects of 
** Bomus ” are conle^ir cle rose. 


PUNCH PROPHETICAL. 

{Thiftj(j)j)uurd in out' Kamher for April 24, 1897.) 



' GERMANIA AEMIHG KRGGER. 

[“ The Vossische Zeitung chronicles with satisfaction the recent arrival at 
Lorenzo Marquez, on board’ the German Ea»t African liner Kaim\ of 1,650 
eases of war material for the Transvaal, including a whole battery of heavy 
guns, and states its conviction that the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
are * determined to maintain their independence.^ ** — Glohe, April lS, 1897.] 


SURPRISING 

To M?\ Artli-r B-lfr. To 
learn that mounted men Avere 
preferred in South Africa. 

; To the Ch-ncAl-r of the 
Exch-q-r. To discover that par- 
simony may be more expensive 
in the end. 

To Mr. J -hn M-rl-y . To ascer- 
tain that the war is not a fit 
subject for mild jocularity. 

To Mr.- C-rtn-y. To become 
aware that no one cares a jot 
for his peace programme. 

To Mr. J-s-ph Gli~mh-rl~n. 
To find out that if nothing 
succeeds like success nothing 
fails like failure. 

To the S-rv-ee Clubs. To be- 
come convinced that Volunteers 
fighting in the front have a right 
to be treated as soldiers. 

To the W- 1 * Off-ce. To be forced 
to admit that the maps of Natal 
were founded as much upon 
fancy as upon fact. 

To the Adm-rAty. To find that 
transports should be swift and 
sure, rather than neither. 

And to the British Lion. To 
think for a moment that he is 
unequal to any situation and 
unworthy of himself. 

“ Cherchez la Femme I 
Toujoicrs ga ! In peace or war. 
Absolutely true. In the Trans- 
vaal John Bull might long ago 
have got on a hundred times 
better but for his entanglement 
with Lady Smith. 


^ ' CAUSE AND EFFECT (*?). 

By Z.Y.X. 

[A recent theory attributes the prevalence of 
iniuenza to the eruption of Erakatoa Island in the 
East ludiM ia the early eighties.] 

They tell us that a far volcano, 

Erupting twenty years ago, 

Produced the fiu ” wc all to-day know — 
Effects from such queer causes flow ! 

Darwin’s fameu^ .Patch of Clover, 
Which throve when sundry barn-owls 
killed 

The mice tliat ate each apian rover 
. (Or l>ee) fihat flowers with pollen filled. 

There ’sTenterden’s oft-quoted Steeple 
That brought about the Goodwin Sands ; 
(The logic of the Kentish people 
One’s reason in ^ quagmire lands !) 

And there ’s the Ifose of Cleopatra 
T hat fixed a Roman Empire’s fate — 
These, like that Fire-isle off Sumatra, 

Are instances how things causate. 

tittle thought when Krakatoa 
. Chfc Ve for th, wondrous surpet^ows. 


Tlie beast was breeding microzoa i 

To blight the British throat and nose I j 

Let them reseek the infernal regions, ' 

The crater-flue where they were hatched ! | 
We want no further microbe-legions — ! 

•Eruptions such as these be — scratched I ! 

“ IN THE MULTITUDE OF 
COUNSELLORS ” 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^Pray advise me. 
Suffering from a severe cold, my coughing 
and trumpeting firbt* attracted the notice 
of m^ small nephew (who suggested that 
I should ‘‘play on the light Catarrh”) 
and after*wards, of several well-meaning 
friends, each of whom has recommended a 
remedy which will put you right in no 
time, my boy.”* 

Amongst them are the" following ■ 

1. To live in the open air. 

2. To stop in bed altogether. 

S. To take hot whiskey and Water, 

4. To strenuously abjure alcohol. * 

5. To talice a walk dn ah empty stomach.^ 

6. Not to rise froi^ my bed until after 
breakfast. ■ i ^ ^ I - 


7. To drink stout four limes a day. 

8. Never to touch beer. 

9. To take no drugs. 

10. To swallow as much quinine aS 
possible. 

11. To wrap up warmly and wear flannel 
next to my skin. 

12. To throw off all clothing (consistently 
with the Police regulations, bien ent&ndu I ) 
and “harden” myself. 

13. To take copious doses of hot water. 

14. Dittd ditto of castor oil. 

15. To wear porous plaisters on t'he 
north, south, cast and Avest sides of my 
body. 

16. To eat hot gingerbread. 

17 . To put my feet into either mustard 
and water, or a “ treacle possett,” I really 
forget which. 

Now, Sir, as far as I have been able to 
reconcile 4he somewhat conflicting advice 
giv^ above, 1 have conscientiously ddue, 
daten, drunk and suffered all these things 
in turn. But, incredible as it may seem,- 
I feel no better. It may appear absurd to 
say so, but I feet like death. What can I 
do ^ Yours faithfully A Victim. 
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“Could you tell me if we aee going eight for the Town 
Hall?” “Couldn’t say, Sir.” 

“ I BELIEYE it ’s OPPOSITE THE— -ER— ArMS.'* 

“Oh, Kim * s Arms t Third to the Left, Second to the Eight, 
AND Third to the Left again.” 


TO SIR MICHAEL HIOKS-BEACH. 

(From Mr, Punches Vagrant.) 

Sir Michael, pray forgive my almost unwarrantatole boldness 
in addressing with a familiarity which, I freely admit, is painftQ, 
a man so highly honoured with the confidence of his Sovereign 
as to have occupied for some years the position of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

But the fact is, I ’ve been very anxious about you, and I wish 
with as much humility and deference as you may think suitable 
to the difference in our stations, to express a fervent hope that 
at this moment you are managing to keep up your pecker. 

♦I remember when I was quite a little chap, the parson of our 
pillage hammered into my memory a verse of poetry (by Jove ! 
imi’t it a sweat to write poetry ? I always wonder how these 
great fellows, Kipling and Austin and the chaps who arrange 
the Christmas cards manage to do it, don’t you?) — well, anyhow, 
in this verse Providence was requested to bless the Squire and 
his relations, 

And then it went on in the second line — there were only two, 
which is the smallest number one is allowed to have in real 
poetry with rhymes— to express a wish that all of us might be 
kept in our proper stations. 

And ever since that time I ’ve been all for observing with the 
utHKJst rigour the necessary social distinctions that separate 
imm from another. 

But stiH we all have secret ambitions : I ’m only a poor 
I know, and, though 1 do my best at the business and 
|isl to make both ends meet a^d keep the wolf from the 


door and pay my taxes whenever Her Gracious Majesty demands 
them in language which is more forcible than polite (don’t 
imagine I ’m imputing any blame : 1 know she doesn’t mean it)— 
still, whatever my success may be, I know better than to hope 
that men in great positions are going to be pals with me or to 
treat me as a brother. 

Ho matter — one of my ambitions has always been to have a 
chat with a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Squire, and now 
at last I ’m doing it — 

(“j^Having it ” would have been better, but we won’t bother 
about trifles) — ^and of course it entirely depends upon the way 
in which you treat me whether I shall be able to look back 
with pleasure on the incident, or shall spend the rest of my life 
in rueing it. 

For I have heard people whisper — ^but then somebody’s 
always bound to be whispering— that you ’ve got a pretty short 
way of your own with men who worry you, and that since the 
birth of Adam 

There never has been a man who could come down on bores 
and fools so much like a cart-load of macadam. 

And occasionally, they say, the stillness of the Treasury is 
horribly disturbed by sounds suggestive of strong furniture 
being violently shattered. 

Or of heads that are' being suddenly seized and repeatedly 
and relentlessly battered ; 

And permanent secretaries rush out, pale and scared an^ 
breathless, and terrified clerks scatter hither and thither 
begging for mercy in feeble voices — ^well on thSse occasions it ’s 
about a thousand to ten you ' 

Are having a reaUy high and exciting old time with the accounts , 
and have been expressing your opinion freely and without any 
silly reserve about all the other gentlemen who happen at the 
moment to be assisting you in calculating the revenue. 

It ’s perfectly natural, of course, for when you ’re preparing 
your annual statement you can’t allow any bungler to fudge it, 
Seeing that you ’re the only man who will be blamed by the 
press and the nation if anything should happen to go wrong 
with the Budget. 

How, Michael, what 1 want you particularly to tell me is 
this : — ^How in the world are you going to meet aH the bills ? 
You ’ve got ten millions or so on account, I know, but that ’s a 
mere drop in the ocean. 

And you might as well try to pay for this inevitable war 
of ours with ten million pounds as cure a man who has been run 
over by a Bickford van by applying to the broken parts of him 
a cooling lotion. 

We shall want lots of millions more, and, where the dickens 
we ’re to get ’em from I can’t make out, and I ’m thankful it ’s 
not my business, but yours, to raise them. 

For I ’ve always noticed that Chancellors who reduce taxes 
are applauded, but when they clap more on, well, people don’t 
exactly praise them. 

And you ’ll have to ‘do no end of clapping on, I ’m sure : 
there’ll be several penni^b on to the income tax, and the 
brewers will probably get some sort of a smack in the face, and 
the wine-merchants will suffer and the tobacconists get a bit of 
a knocking. 

In fact therel’s no class of people, not even South African 
millionaires and gold-bugs generally, who won’t be compelled to 
play Santa Claus and put things into the national stocking. 

And this being so, Mike my boy, I wish you joy of the happy 
days that the Exchequer has got in front of it, 

And I implore you to use the time that is left to you in pre- 
paring for your fate, for there ’s no manner of doubt you ’ll have 
to bear the brunt of it. 

But then, of course, if we must indulge in the luxury of a 
war you mast arrange how we ’re to pay for it. 

And you can’t run a war at a shilling a day — ^and that being 
the long and the short of it is pretty nearly all there is to say 
for it. g 

iLi.1.,, - - , n " ' 
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IN MEMORIAM. 

Jflljii Exrskiti. 

Born, 1819. Died, January 20, 1900. 

Amid the stress of high-embattled’strife 
Thy gentle spirit finds its long^release j 
So ends the quiet labour of a life 

That loved the things of Peace. 

Her triumphs were thy own ; the bloodless fight 
For Truth and Beauty thou hast]waged and won ; 
Careless of praise ; content before the night 
To know thy task well done- 

Nature to thee was holy ground, and Art 
An act of worship wrought within the shrine ; 

To thee, if given to God with perfect heart, 

Such service shewed divine. 

Those temple^rites, not meet to be profaned, 

Still hast thou taught with sacerdotal pride ; 
Still fed the fire, still kept the robe unstained. 
And by the altar died ! 


Berries for alu Tastes.— For old /oZ/rs— Elderberries ; For 
sharp persons — ^Raspberries ; For duns — ^Bilberries ; For ganders 
— Gooseberries ; For muffs — ^Mulberries ; For hill discounters — 
Dewberries ; For topers — ^Barberries ; For niggers — ^Blackberries ; 
For corndealers — Strawberries ; For newsboys — ^Whortle (war 
tell) berriesj For girls and hoys — Holly (day) berries. 


SORTES SHAKSPEARIANiS. 

Duke. So that, from point to point, now have you heard 
The fundamental reasons of this war ; 

Whose great decision'hath muohjblood let forth, 

And more thirsts after. 

(The Volunteers for the Front.) 

Second Lord. But I am sure, the younger of our nature, 

That surfeit on their ease, will, day by day 
Come here* for physic. 

Didce, Welcome shall they be ; 

And all the honours that can fly from us 

Shall on them settle. You know your places well ; 

When better fall, for your avails they fell ; 

To-hiorrow'to the field. 

All *s Well that Ends WeZZ, Act III., Scene 1. 

A Lander Prisoner, Yet who* would have suspected an ambush 
where I was taken ? Ibid,, Act IV,, Scene 3, 

* Th^ Seat of War. 

DBPIAJSrOE, NOT DEFENCE. 

Heads of an Official Conference, 

The infantry said that they required more wagons. The 
cavalry Oould not get on without more horses. The yeomanry 
observed they were short of saddles. , The artillery asked for 
guns. The Royal Army Medical Corps wanted more hospital 
tents. The sappers insisted upon an accurate survey. 

But the Treasury closed the discussion by calmly insisting 
that nothing more could be done, as any[fresh expenditure would 
increase the estimates by at least three shillings and fourpence 
halfpenny. 






^ THE WAIL OP THE WOBBLER. 

{By Mr, Punches Depredator, iinth syim 
pathetic compliments to the Right Hon 
BirH, CamphelhBamierman.) 

Thk state of health in which I am 
! Is not precisely rude or hearty ; 

I dare not lead, I cannot dam 
The forward motions of my Party ; 

I sca^ely know which way to go : 

I wi^ they wouldn’t shove me so. 

In battle I have seldom shone 
When acting on my own devices ; 

I loathe the light that beats upon 
The HeadT-Conductor in a crisis ; 

It blackens every peccadillo, 

And makes you wriggle on your pillow. 

When I was Minister of War . 

(Process of natural selection), 

My Chief would always trot before 
And give me bodily protection ; 

I hardly had a moment’s care, 

Seeing the fight was his affair. . 


Where I am hampered by a past 
That makes me really rather nervous ; 
Cordite ! the very name ’s enough ; 

> I do so hate explosive stuff I ^ 

' How can I charge the other side • 

With want of adequate provision, 
f I who was humbled in my pride 

Through running short of ammunition ? 

I A pot should never call a kettle 
I Names that reflect upon its metal. 

I Besides, X think my proper r51e 
1 Is not conspicuously martial ; 

I have encouraged in my soul 
A tendency to be impartial ; 

I have a nicely-balanced mind ; 

(I they wouldn’t shove behind). 

Pushed on by Couhtney, Bidke & Co., 
Poshed back by Grey and Henry Fowler , 
I want to leave the van and go 
Home comfortably in a growler ; 

^ Why was I not content to be 
j An affable nonentity? 


i|OW my wretched lot is cast I might perhaps have borne the brunt 

9uB in the van (may Heaven preserve us J) As limited to yonder legions ; * 


But if I ’m under fire in front 
And also in the hinder regions, i 

I might as well at once be dead ; 

I ’m sure to finish full of lead ! 0. S. 

eOALENSO’S ARITHMETIC. i 

Old King Coal is ^ jolly old soul, i 

Losing no opportunitee, 

His price he ’ll always raise 1 

In the peacefulest of days, i 

But in war-time ’tis three times three ! ! 

. . u. { 

WHY WE ARE BETTER j 

Than the French, Because we are less ! 
excitable. ; 

i Than the Russians, Because we are less l 
grasping. ' j 

Than the Germans, Because we are more [ 
modest. 

Than the Austrians, Because we are ; 
not so proud. “ i 

Than the Dutch. Because we never ask j 
too much. ^ 1 

Than that part of the world npt painted 
red',, Because we are British. - ' 





* BUT THOSE BEHIND CRIED ‘ FORWARD ! ' 

AND THOSE BEFORE CRIED ‘ BACK 1 Maoatoay’8 “Boratius. 







“There’s a Boy~ wants to see you, Sir.” 

“Has he got a Bill in his Hand?"’ 

“Ho, Sib.’' 

“Then he ’s got it in his Pocket ! Send Him away !” 


PROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 

9 P.M. This has been longest day of my 
life. “ Melon-dramer ” just about to be 
launched at a small and inoffensive audi- 
ence. Guests beginning to arrive. Receive 
them in Hall as boys strictly forbid me to 
use drawing-room. Just welcoming dear 
Lady Pitzfoozleby when dismal ^cream 
from the * ‘ stage ’ ’ is heard. Rush in to see 
what has happened. “We were only just 
ragging Buttons, Uncle. He’s such a 
young ass, he won't understand he Is to 
be the thunder, ‘ off,’ when I say * Ha, ha, 
the spectre comes I ’ sol jolly well twisted 
his arm and then he yelled, and now I 
think he ’ll remember. ’ ’ Depart relieved. 


Did not know my page-boy had been 
impressed into the service. Piano and 
Cornet arrive. Suspect Cornet. Red nose 
and looks bibulous. Am sure Piano thumps . 
Wonder if my cherished Broadwood will 
ever be quite the same again after to- 
night. 

9.30 P.M. Usher guests into seats for 
dreaded ordeal. Shiver as I contemplate 
their inevitable boredom. Stand at door 
and watch curtain rise on * *Melon-dramer.“ 
Max with burnt corked eyebro'ws and 
moustache, long flaxen wig, and — dear, oh 
dear,— 'O-nother pair of my top boots I 
strides down to foot (? night) lights, and 
throwing cloak (mine again) over shoulder, 
l>egins interminable speech. “By my 


Halidom, wms ever soldier of the King 
thus scurvily entreated I Eounds, but I 
would crop the ears of any beastly ass of 

a Roundhead I fled precipitately. 

Why will these dreadful children mix up 
“ancient and modern” in this hopeless 
fashion? So distressing. Butler says 
“Beg pardon, the ices ain’t come, so 
thought I ’d tell you, Sir.” Again I ask, 
why me ? Why will every one worry me ? 

19.15. Return to drawing-room. Melon- 
dramer evidently ending. Max struggling 
with * ‘Boots . ' ’ They take three steps for- 
ward and stamp — ^then three back, and 
stamp again. Audience politely smother- 
ing yavms. Max. ‘ ‘ Unhand me, caitiff I ’ ’ 
Then aside, but in perfectly audible tones, 
“ Shut up, you young ass — don’t shove 
like that ! ” Palpable titter in front. I 
dash out of room again, hot all over. Five 
minutes later, loud applause, and audience 
slowly file out. I suggest supper now 
before charades. Supper success. All 
delighted with boys’ acting, which makes 
it the more surprising nobody can stop 
for more of it. “ So late, you know,” and 
“If the carriage is here, I really 
daren’t keep the horses w^aiting.” After 
departure of last guest, retire to bed 
completely worn out. 

Hear next morning that “Sharards” 
were played to select audience of waiters 
and servants who afterwards supped and 
drank my Dry Monopole, together with 
I Max, Tommy, and “ Boots.” Should like 
to say something sarcastic, but feel too 
weak and ill. F. R. 

THE BRUMMAGEM UNDERGRAD. 

[There will be a school of brewing in the new 
Birmingham University.] 

A HG, I say, for Oxford grey, 

A fig for Cambridge sad, 

For who would not prefer the lot 
Of the Brummagem Undergrad ? 

No musty, dusty tomes are here ; 

My lecture-rooms are cellars, 

My books are bottles of stoi# and beer, 
And I am the best of fellers. 

To brew good ale and drink itjioo, 

That ’s what we Brummagem boys can do I 

No bookworm I, with a volume dry, 
And a figure lean and spare, 

But a brewer fat with a frothing vat 
“Wherein to drown my care. 

While other learned students stew 
O’er Greek and Latin sages, 

I make this contribution to 
The wisdom of the ages — 

While tankards foam and glasses glitter 
I care not, I, though life be Bitter* 


“Sphere v. Spear.” — ^There being able 
contributors to these rival papers, would 
it not be fair to say that those on The 
Sphere write grammatically, while these 
on The Spdar write Ingram-inatically ? 



mweB.. m TBar-LONDOM csAEiYati ”■ 

• j ,AIfACRBONTIO. 



Binks {of tJie South JDumpshire Volunteer Bijies — ^oho has been explaining how things ought to 
he dme in South Africa). “Wnt, mt Boy, if I had been in command of the Troops, 
I WOULD HAVE BEEN IN PRETORIA BY THIS TIME ! ” 

Simpkins, “I 'VE NO doubt you woudu— ast a Prisoj^erT^ 


- VERY HARD CASES. 

{Our Puzzle Competition — Pramed after , 
the most Popular Models.) 

1. Major A., ttio well-known explorer, 
is narrating some of his thrilling experi- 
ences' at a dinner-party. At the close of 
one of these anecdotes Mr. B. suddenly 
throws the claret decanter at his head. 
What shoidd A. do ? 

2. Mrs. G,, whose ^ husband's second 
codsin is distantly related to Dr. D., 
who has bought a practice in the town of 
X., owing to the recent decease of Dr. E. 
—whose d^th, it must be borne in mind, 
was due to apoplex^r— chances to meet the 
Duchess of F., who is well-known for her 
parMidity to cockatoos and cornet-playing. 
In ■^e course of conversation Mrs. O. 

I mentions that Miss G., who has recently 
I become engaged to Mr. H., has consulted 
Dr. I,, who liv^ in the next street to 
Dr. B.'s maternal uncle. Lady C. repeal 
this to Miss G,, who tells H., who tells the 
Duchess of F. Some we( ks later Mr. S. , on 
Itostamgthof these facts, purchases a new 
biciyclb wiidi a defective brake. Suggest 
best ^^urse of conduct for Mrs- p. and 
H.to pursue uhd^ theseeircumstanc^, 
and then retire to bed w|^ bj^6du-f#verf, , 


3. Mrs. X., meeting a stranger in an 
hotel,' talks to her of her aristocratic 
acquaintance. The stranger, apparently 
impressed, enquires casually whether she 
knows the Countess of Y. Mrs. X. replies, 
untruthfully, that the Countess of Y. is 
her dearest friend. Whereupon the 
stranger remarks, “ But I am the Countess 
of Y. I What should Mrs.'X. say ? 

4. Mr. A. is travelling froin London to 
Bournemouth in an express train.. He is | 
talking to the only other occupant of the 
compartment, when the latter suddenly 
remarts that A. is wearing a blue tie, 
adding that he can’t stand blue ties. As 
he speaks, he produces a revolver. How 
is A. to prote that Ms tie is in reality 
green? It is to be remembered that 
during his remarks the loaded revolver is 
being held within an inch of his nose. 

5. Mr. B. , meeting the eminent novelist, 
Miss C;^ at dinner, compliments her 
warmly on her last book, The Bumble-Bee, 
declaring it to be her finest production. 
Miss C* seems displeased, and Mr. B. 
suddenly recollects tfiat the work in ques- 
tion is written by Miss D., whom Miss C. 
notoriously hates. What should be Mr. 

; remiw fe?; ‘n * 


I lONG to tell of Methuen, 

* I long to sing B.-P., 

And chant to highest heaven 
The gallant C.I.V. ; 

But when I woo the Muses 
Each one of them refuses 
The martial theme; and chooses 
To sing, sweetheart, of thee. 

They tell heroic stories 
Of valorous V. C. ; 
seek' amid their glories 
A theme of song for me ; 

I seek, but cannot find it, 

For Love, the rogue, has blinded 
This beggar absent-minded 
To all the world but thee. 

I long with lyre Tyrtsean 
To sing the battle red, 

•Or chant a mighty paean 
Upon our noble dead ; 

But when I would be graver, 
Young Love, the saucy shaver,' 
Constrains my reed to quaver 
Anacreon instead. 


THE GOLDSMITH’S COMPANY. 

My Dear Mister,— I red what you rote 
about the peice at the Hamarkt last weke. 
Heres my drorins of it. Harry’s Son. 




Miss Winifred Hardcastle. 
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A Curious Experience of the late Miss Dangerfleld, 

HE -wasl ex- would motyisten to my suggestion. A really pretty woman dare 
cee.dingly not have a good appetite in public. If ’she has, it takes away 
pretty. Her half the poetry, and she ceases to be an angel. All women know 
great fea- this. 1 believe it is instilled into their minds at their boarding*^ 
tiire was schools, and, as I ate my bit of salmon and trifled with my 
^ her eyes, cutlet, I was filled with suspicions. 1?hat little thing has 
tender, lov- probably got a" good meal of sandwiches' in her hand-bag. Beef 
trusting blue eyes, sandwiches with lots of mustard I It ^s a curious psychological 
the soft blue of the fairy fact that little blonde women of the type of my travelling 
flax, sad eyes that told you that she was a woman with a history, companion always adore beef sandwiches with lots of mustard. 

Women with a history are dangerous people as a rule. Not that They eat them in secret whenever they have an opportunity. 

I am afraid of them— there is nothing of the philanderer about It is only after marriage that they devour them openly. Beef 
me, and I should never lose my heart to that heroine of romance, sandwiches are one of the things that destroy the poetry of 
the undetected lady-poisoner, because, you see, Mrs. Nibbs is married life. Whenever I travel with Belinda— I mean ^frs.- 
of a jealous nature, and keeps that organ, figuratively speaking, NiBBS— I always have to carry a large packet of them, 
under lock and key, and Mrs. NiBBS is not the person an I didn’t dare to smoke after my lunch, for many women hate 
ordinary man would dare to deceive— besides, she is the mother tobacco, and loathe the man who smells of it, and I w^anted to 
of five. I acknowledge to being gifted with an almost super- he a persona grata — ^whichwras a very natural feeling, considering 
human cariosity. I have a wonderful nose for romantic incidents ; how very pretty my fellow traveller, was. 

I am a very bloodhound— no, sleuth-hound (that is the exact word, When I re-entered our compartment she was asleep. I looked 

though I don’t quite know what it means, I know it is right)— on the floor for crumbs. Not a si^ of one. 
for the harrowing incidents of modern domestic melodrama. It was with a feeling of intense relief that I sat down very 
I am justified, I am perfectly justified, because I turn them by a quietly in oKler not to wake her. Then I did exactly what any 
magic process into beef, and clothes, and hooks, for the mother other man would have done under the circumstances. I took 
of five and her interesting offspring, and they are interesting — stock. A sweet, girlish, guileless face. I adore innocence— 
to me, as every man’s children are— to him, and if any man who here was innocence personified. There wasn’t a wrinkle on the 
is the father of a family says he admires any children except little forehead, which was crowned by tiny curls of fair hair, cf 

his own, he ’s a Well, you can fill in the word for yourself, a blonde cendre^ tint, a tint I specially admire. It is impossible 

If I hadn’t admired the little woman with the pretty blue to produce it artificially. Greuze admired it too. He was a 
eyes so much, I should have been off to the smoking-compartment connoisseur--so am I. I love a low forehead— so did Horace : 
and have got through the journey as best 1 could by means of “ tenui fronted"' you know. The lovely blue eyes were hidden 
strong tobacco, whiskies an(| sodas, and sleep. I never suffer bylon^ dark laslies^the little nose was slightly aquiline, and 
frpm insomnia. I always carry one of a certain popular lady’s there was a peach-like bloom upon the cheeks, the rosy lips, 
works when travelling— it ’s infallible. I won’t mention her whi# were arched like Cupid’s bow, surmounted a rounded 
name, because I hate advertising other peoplq ; but the blue chin, on which was a dear delicious little dimple, and— — 
eyes had bewitched me strangely, so I had half-a-pint of dry Here my careful stock-taking came to a sudden end, for the 
champagne and a light lunch in the dining-salooii. Whw I ivory lids were lifted, disclosing the miraculous blue eyes. 


genuinely admire a woman it always takes away my appetite. 


Of course I seized the .opaalng at once. I hope I haven’t 


had asked my travelling companion if she would luuph, for I disturbed you,” I said. . ' 

knew well enough that there is nothing that brings twt /people ** Not in the least,” replied the little lady. “ I ought to be 
together like a tite-ortete lunch. But the hlue-eyed goddess ashamed of myself for dropping off ; 'for the scenery is perfectly 
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cliaming here, and I do so love Scotland.’* The ice was broken. 
The owner of that heaiitiful face must have had a history. It 
she would only confide it to me — I was an old hand. Why 
shouldn’t I get it out of her ? I determined to make the attempt. 

It is rather difficult for a man to extract from a lady who is a 
mere acquaintance, unless he he her spiritual adviser, the secret 
history of what the Germans call her life-romance,” but I 
have an infallible recipe for this. It never fails. I tell them one 
of my best short stories — one I have sold. I tell it in the first 
person singular. Then they invariably confide in me, and I 
always get at them and their ‘ * life-romance ’ ’ in that way. Then, 
being a man of no imagination, I just go home and typewrite 
their plain, unvarnished tales. That is what makes my short 
stories so very interesting, because every word of every one of 
them is absolutely true ; and it is for this reason, because I am 
a man of no imagination but of unimpeachable veracity, and not, 
as my friends suppose, from the tyranny of editors, that I prefer 
as a rule to remain anonymous. Why, if I signed my work, 
indignant fathers, husbands, and elder brothers would bo down 
on me in their thousands. I’ll give you an instance. 1 once 
did a little thing about a Ward in Chancery. If I had signed 
that little thing it would have been a contempt of court, and 
the Lord Chancellor himself would have been down upon me, 
and his gentlemanly tipstaff would have called for me in a four- 
wheeled cab, 

I tried my infallible recipe on the lady with the soft blue eyes, 
and of course I got it out of her, that very peculiar story of 
hers. It bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. No fictionist 
could have invented such a story, not even — ^no, that might be 
taken for self-advertisement— let us say, Ananias himsfelf. 

We were leaving Perth. People generally get very confidential 
at this stage of the journey due north. Then she began, clasping 
her little gloved hands upon her lap, and gazing into the Eivi^eii 
(or, to speak by the card, the luggage-rack— happy luggage- 
rack 0 with those tender blue eyes of hers. 

“ Mother and I were very poor, you know, and the wolf had 
been at the door for a long, long time. None of the numerous 
advertisements I had answered had ever led to anything, 
although I had paid countless half-crowns to be * put on the 
books,* as they invariably called it. I am not accomplished, 
you know. I was not even certificated, and there were always so 
many applicants for those engagements which a young gentle- 
woman in reduced circumstances was capable of undertaking. 
But I was successful at last. I answered an advertisement in 
the Times, It ran as follows : — 

OJCPANION TO AN INVALID.— The services of a lady by birth are 
required as reader to a chronic invalid. The applicant should be able to 
play from memory. From three to four hours of her time will be required 
daily.— Addr^s ^rs. Hesbbrt, No. — Nexham Gardens, VT. 

“ I applied for the situation; and I received an appointment to 
call upon Mrs. Herbeet at eleven the next day. When I reached 
the house at Nexham Gardens, my soul died within me, for there 
were unmistakable signs of wealth about the place. The very 
towers in the window-boxes were choice and expensive ; the 
Mm ^lour-maid who opened the door was better dressed, than 
1 ms; the furniture of the morning-room into which I was 
^wn, though severely simple, was superlatively excellent. 

* ‘What ohanee have I ? ’ I thought. ‘ There will be hxindreds of 
applicants,* and then I sat down feeling ready to cry. I was 
, long in suspense, for almost immediately a dear little 

aid lady with hair as white as snow andirdressed in widow’s 
weeds entered the room. She was evidently very nervous. 

It was your name that struts: me,^Miss Dangbbeield,’ she 
mMt as 1 handed her my few testimonialst f Is it possible that 
fm are in any way related to the Bevmiend ?ohk BANGERsmo, 
Aeieetor of Hatton?’ : • . , 

was my father, Madam,* imM, I was born at Hatton.’ 

, HiRBmT seemed at ter erne at once. She asked me 

I two ab«t en<te,tly to test my veracity. 

' ****Toutereasoffevoi®e,’^esaid‘St^^ ^Ar^youatall 


accustomed to reading aloud, child ? ^ And can you play from 
memory— without your notes, I mean ? ’ 

“ I assured her that both these things were within my powers, 
but she put my music to the test. She made’ me accompany her 
to the drawing-room, and I sat down to the Brard grand in fear 
and trembling. 

“‘Play something simple, dear,’ she said; anything you 
like, anything ; and if it is a little old-fashioned I shall like it all 
the better.’ 

“I played ‘Pestal’s Death Song’ as being the most old- 
fashioned thing I cofild think of. 

“ ‘ My dear, that is exactly what we want,’ said Mrs. Herbert. 

‘ Other ladies have been here, and they have played Wagner to 
me, and what is called modern music, and they made a great 
deM of noise, and noise is not suited to an invalid, you know. 

I know all about your father, Miss Bangerfield, ’ and thereupon 
she offered me a salary of a hundred a year. Of course I 
accepted it with gratitude. 

“ ‘ My son,’ said Mrs. Herbert, ' cannot bear the light of day ; 
he lives habitually in a darkened room, poor fellow, on account 
of his affiiction, and he has no friends, no acquaintances. Think 
of that, my dear, and try to pity him.’ 

“Then it was arranged that I should commence my duties on 
the day following at two o’clock. The next day I was once 
more shown into the morning-room. Mrs. Herbert ,came down 
almost immediately, and after the xxsual greetings she said, 

‘ Try to put him at his ease, pqor fellow, he is dreadfully nervous, 
and you must make allowances for him ; he knows nothing of 
the world ; he has never been into society on account of his 
affliction.’ 

‘ ‘ Then she bade mo follow her. I did so. When we reached a 
door upon the second floor, she tapped gently. * May we come 
in,’ Prank ? ’ she said. 

There was a loud metallic click, and the door opened. 

“ ‘ Don’t he afraid, child,’ Mrs. Herbert whispered in my^ar, 
as she grasped my hand and led me in. 

“ The room was pitch dark, save for R strong ray of light 
which was thrown from a reading-lamp upon an open book lying 
upon a table. The lamp itself was hidden by a large black cone, 
in the side ef which was a round aperture by means of which the 
concentrated light illuminated the book, leaving the rest of the 
place in absolute darkness; it was just the same sort of 
apparatus, in fact, as that used by persons who lecWe with a 
lime-light. ^ 

“ ‘ I hope these strange arrangements do not alarm you, Miss 
Bangerfield,’ said a gentle voice. ‘ My misfortune;— ^my illness 
unhappily necessitates them.’ 

“The voice was so kind, so sympathetic, that I ceased to fear, 
and seated myself at the table ready to commence my duties.’ 
We three talked a little, and then, my eyes gradually becoming 
accustomed to the weird darkness of the place, I coxUd see, 
though with some difficulty, that the invalid ^was seated in an 
easy-ehair with his back to me, that the heavy window-curtains 
were tightly drawn, and that an open cottage piano stood close 
to the table upon which was the lamp. 

“Then I commenced my duties. The open volume was 
Paradise Lost, 

“Por a couple of hours I read aloud, then Mrs. Herbert and 
I adjourned to the drawing-room where tea was served to us ; 
thenwe went back to the darkened room, and I played for an 
hour to the mysterious invalid. We three chatted merrily 
enough during the intervals between my humble performances. 
As 1 took my departure, I saw that the metallic click when the 
door was opened to admit us had been caused by a lazy-bolt. 

‘^Por a whole year on every week day for four hours I 
performed my duties at Nexham Gardens. Then mother died, 
and I was left alone in the world ; but Mrs. Herbert Ws very 
good to me* I went to Jive with her in Nexham Gardens, and for 
four hoars every day I played and read and talked to Prank 
Herbert ; and gradually I began to feel iffiat I was no longer 
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friendless and alone. I liked them both very much indeed, confined to the last new novel or poetry. I fancy that this 
Three more uneventful years passed by, and yet I had never change was made for my sake. It 's much nicer,’ he would say, 
looked upon Frank Herbert’s face, I had never been alone with ‘ when you are reading something in w’hich you take an interest.’ 
him for a single instant. . “At times too I used to sing for him, but my songs, which 

“ It was not only reading aloud and playing old-world music w'ere invariably simple ballads, had a distressing effect upon 
now to the mysterious man, whose life was passed in the darkened poor Frank, and almost always brought on one of those painful 
room. We were often alone together, for Mrs. Herbert evidently tits of depression to which I have before alluded, 
felt that she could trust us both. She understood by this time “ It is a strange confession to make. I had begun by pitying 
that I was not an adventuress, likely to set my cap (hateful Frank Herbert — I had ended by well-nigh loving him. I felt a 
phrase) at her afflicted son. I often used to wonder what the real affection for the solitary man whose face I had never seen, 
nature of the affliction might be that necessitated the poor “I can own it now, and I am not ashamed to own it, though 
fellow’s perpetual seclusion, and made him fear the light of it may seem to you a strange confession.” 
j day. He was a prisoner — ^just as much a prisoner as the Man in Here the little woman buried her face in her hands and gave 
the Iron Mask. There was no mental trouble. His mind was as a sort of hysterical little laugh. 

clear as my own, and he took the greatest interest in what was “ I can mderstand your feelings,” I said, anxious to get at 
going on outside the darkened room. It was not that his eyes the climax, for my professional flair told me that the strange 
could not bear the light of day, for many a time and oft* I had experiences of Miss Bangerfield would make good reading, 
looked up at his windows from the street with pardonable an excellent short story; and in my. mind’s eye I was already 


curiosity, and noted that the 
blinds were raised and the cur- 
tains undrawn. I had noticed 
too at times, when I had tapped 
for admission that I heard the 
sounds of the hurried lowering 
of the blinds and drawing of 
the curtains ere the bolt was 
drawn, and I was bidden to 
enter. I needn’t tell you that 
my curiosity was aroused to 
the very highest f)itch, but I 
never attempted to pry into his 
i mysterious secret. Summer 
and Winter our places were 
always the same. Franks (I 
had got to think of him as 
Frank by this time) invariably 
sat in an easy-chair by the fire- 
place with his back to me. I, 
as a matter of course, took my 
seat at the table -where the 
hooded lamp threw its little 
circle of strong light upon the 
book which I invariably found 
lying open there. 

“ Since I had come to live 
, with Mrs. Herbert, the time I 



‘ Then I commenced my duties.” 


calculating how many thousand 
words it would run to. In a 
short story terseness is every- 
thing. As the late Mr. Bu- 
CROW said, “ Let ’s cut the 
cackle and come to the horses.’ ' 

“Pray go on,” I said, when 
she had sufficiently recovered. 

“ It was the happiest day of 
my life,” said Miss Banger- 
PIBLD simply, with a smile and 
a little gentle sigh. 

“Suddenly poor Mrs. Her- 
bert was stricken down with 
inflammation of the lungs . I did 
my best to help in nursing her. 

“ * Florence,’ she said to me 
on the second day of her illness, 
as ■ the clock struck two, * I 
think you had better go down 
to Frank as usual; he’ll be 
dreadfully dull, poor fellow.’ I 

“ I didn’t play or read to him 
that day. We sat there in the 
darkness and talked about his 
mother. 

“ Within the week Mrs. Her- 
bert died. On her death-bed 


passed in her son’s room had ceased to be a measured task, her last words to me were, ‘ Florrie, my child, try to be kind 
The hours spent in the darkened room had ceased to be a -toil to to poor Frank for my sake. Bon’t desert him ; ’ and then she 
me now. I actually looked forward to them, and the darkened sighed and took my hand in hers — and so she died, 
room had come to have a strange fascinatiou for me. We even “ It nearly killed my poor invalid. He would sob silently by 
took tea there sometimes, for I had become almost one of the ^he hour together. How I pitied him. 

! family, and we three used to chat there upon all conceivable : “It must have been about six months after his mother’s death 
topics merrily enough. But at times FRANK Herbert would have that bespoke to me a little seriously. ‘I have something to 
fits of depression, against which the poor fellow strove in vain. ;tell yoi;, Miss Bangerfield,’ he said. ‘ I don’t think it ’s fair 
“ He never dropped the slightest hint to me of the reason of |on you, you know, that I should spoil your life. It was my 
his seclusion. I never alluded to it lin any way. Once his mother’s wish that you should be provided for. I have settled 
, mother told me that her poor boy, as she called him, had never two hundred a year upon you, Florence — I beg your pardon, 
lef fc his rooms since he was a little child. ‘ His affliction came iMiss Bangerfield,’ he added hurriedly, * it slipped out. 
upon him,’ she said sadly, ‘when he was but two years old;’ (Latterly poor mother and I always used -bo speak of you as 
and then she stopped suddenly, as though she had said -too much. Florence — ^tbat must be my excuse. What I wanted to say to you 
, She made me no farther confidence, changing the subject Is this. It isn’t right that you should be imprisoned here that 
nervously. 3^ou may minister to the whims of — of a miserable man. I hope 

‘ ‘ I wa4 not withouj; amusement. I accompanied Mrs. Herbert that you ’ll come and see me sometimes, — ^no not that, God forbid 
in her daily drive ; she even sent me, chaperoned by her maid, that you shoiild see me— ‘and brighten, as you have brightened, 
to concerts and watinSes, and my innocent dissipations always the darkness of my living tomb ; ’ and then he sighed, 
greatly interested young Mr. Herbert, and invariably were the j “There' was a silence, and then his mother’s dying words 
topics of our conversation the next day* ■ • peemed to come back to me, ‘ My child, try to be kind to poor 

“Frank was a well-read mam, and highly educated; but for my sake. Bo not desert him.’ 

though at first much of my reading aloud to him consiste4 of j “ I thanked him for his munificence, and I told him that I too 
rather ponderous literature, latterly it became almost altogether Wa3 ^uit4 alone in the world, ani that if he thought well, aijd. 
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1 if it would be a comfort to iiim— -and I felt my cheeks glow with 
hot blushes as I said the words*— I would still remain in Nexham 
Gardens. Then he laughed a bitter laugh. ^ "What would the 
world say# Miss Bangerfield ? ’ 

‘ I am a person of too little importance,’ I replied, ‘for the 
world to concern itself with my doings. I should consider the 
world well lost if I could alleviate your sorrows, Mr. Herbert.’ 

“And then I felt for the first time that I loved the man whose 
face I had never looked upon. 

*“ Bo as you w’ill, little Florence,’ he said, ‘ but do it in cold 
blood. Take t-wenty*four hours to think it over.’ 

“ And so I stayed on in Nexliam Gardens on the same footing 
as before, and 1 was very# very happy. We drifted into it. 

‘ ‘ In that dark room in w^hich I had passed so many happy hours 
we two lived on, ‘ the world forgetting, by the world forgot.* 
At first I felt for Prank (we were always Prank and Plorrie 
now) a genuine pity ; it gradually grew perilously akin to love ; 

felt that it was so ; I knew that I was a necessity of his 
existence ; and latterly something in the tones of Prank’s voice 
told me in immistakable language that he more than liked me. 
Could it be my foolish vanity ? I sometimes asked myself. At 
least I had the satisfaction of knowing that I had no mercenary 
motive. Should Prank declare his love and ask me to be his 
wife I should, in accepting him, be to a certain extent making a 
sacrifice — even my severest critics would acknowledge that. 1 
was no adventuress. I had not angled for the poor fellow’s heart. 
I knew that I honestly loved him ; gratitude and pity had 
developed into a something which it was a misnomer to term a 
liking ; I loved the man, though I had never seen his face ; I 
gloried in my honest love, and I was not ashamed to own it to 
my sternest judge— myself. 

“One day we were talking about that mysterious being, f7ie 
Man in the Iron Mask. ‘One can’t help pitying him,’ I said, 
in a momentary forgetfulness of Prank’s afaietion. 

“ * I don’t pity him, I envy him his great good luck, that is to say 
if the legend we have been reading has a grain of truth in it, for 
there was one woman in the world who really loved Matthioli ; 
though she had never looked upon his face, his jailer’s daughter 
loved and pitied him. I think he was a lucky dog,’ he added, 
and then he laughed, but there was a hollow, nervous ring about 
that laugh of his. Then it came all of a sudden. 

“ ‘ I can bear it no longer, dear,’ cried Prank. ‘ I feel that 
we must part, Plorbnce, now and for ever. It will be some 
small relief to me to confess to you my wicked folly. I have 
loved you, dear, and I am a wretch who has no right to love, 
because I am without the pale of humanity. Why should the 
family curse have descended upon me ? ’ he moaned out. ‘ Oh, 
my darling, I will confess my shame, and then we will part* 
never, never to meet again.’ 

Prank# I cried, ‘ why Bhould you be ashamed to confess 
a love for me ? We are both of us alone in the world, and I 
should be a penniless girl were it not for your generous bounty. 
You are wealthy, Prank, and-and I love you ; but, believe me, 
not for your wealth, dear. My people are gentle-folks,’ I added, a 
Mtle haughtily. * I can see the folly of your loving me, Prank, 
but nofe^not the shame,’ and then I burst into tears. 

“Sitting there in the dim shadows of the darkened room, 
where the man who had just confessed his love forme, and whose 
face ss ever hidden from my sight, sat sobbing silently, I 

^»bled, I trembled at the terror of the thing. What did he 
by the curse that had fallen upon him, and the shame ? 
yfmt a>m he m^u ? There was evidently some dreadful horror 
in backgroimd. Why should the man I loved, the noble- 

with the tender voice, be without the pale of 

1 ^ ^ ^ accustomed to the darkened room 

^ lihve any terrors for me ; 
'waa swddettly filled mth an abject dread of 
nenee unknown horror* 

, ** 'Why did BIwkk never dare to face the light of day ? 

“ But my curiosity was not to be satisfied. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Leave me, Florence, ’ said Prank. ‘ Try to forget my folly ; 
let things be between us as though I had never spoken. It will 
be best for both of us.’ 

“There was no other course open to me. 1 did as T was bid by 
my — ^my employer. I rose and left the room without a word. 

“ The excitement proved too much for me. I had a severe 
attack of brain-fever# and when I became convalescent I learned 
with horror that my lover — for he was my lover, though I had 
never seen his face— was dead. The news caused an instant 
relapse, and when I at length recovered I looked so thin and 
worn and wan, that my own reflection, as I first saw it by 
accident in a mirror, frightened me. 

“ P'rank Herbert had left me everything he possessed in the 
world; the house in Nexham Gardens, where I still live, and a 
great estate in ready money. Under the terms of the will I took 
the nahae of Herbert. Poor Frank ! ” she added with a sigh. 

I looked at the late Miss Bangerfield, and for the thousandth 
time I admired those guileless blue eyes of hers. What a lot of 
trouble that dear little thing had gone through. Anyhow, 1 had 
got her “ life-romance” out of her, that was one comfort. 

“He died of a broken heart, I suppose? ” I said, in what I 
consider my most tearfully sympathetic tone. , 

“Frank Herbert shot himself,” said Miss Banqerpield, 
drawing a lace handkerchief across her pretty, eyes; ^ “the 
family solicitor gave me the details, which, with a woman’s 
curiosity, I insisted on having. For several generations in the 
Herbert family one of the children had suffered from an obscure ! 
affection called EirsutieSj which means, as you will guess, an 
abnormal growth of hair. These unfortunate beings had, happily 
for themselves, ail died in infancy ; but my poor Frank, the 
last of the line, lived till he was -four-and-twenty. . He died for, 
me,” she added simply, and again she applied the little hafid- 
kerchief to the pretty eyes. 

“ It is a sad story,” I said. 

“ It has helped to pass the time,” said the late Miss Banger- 
field. “ And here we are at Aberdeen,” she added. 

And then the train drew up, and a tall, red-bearded man flung 
the door of the carriage wide open, jumped Miss Bangerfield 
out on to the- platform, having seized her tiny hands in his htige 
paws, and crying in a broad Scotch accent, “ Eh, my winsome 
wee thing, ye’re a gude sight for sair een;” and then the 
bearded man proceeded to kiss her violently. I hate a broad 
Scotch accent, and the rest of the performance made my flesh 
creep. I felt— I felt as though a goose were walking over my 
grave. As he marched the late Miss Bangerfield off, I noticed 
that all the porters touched their caps to the big, bearded man* 

“Who is that gentleman?” I asked one of them. The big 
man was evidently suffering from Hirsuties— it couldn’t be the 
late Frank, Herbert come to life again I 

“That,” said the porter, “is Professor McCacklbbxjry of 
Marischal College ; the leddy is his wife, the writer body, ye ’ll 
ken.” The writer body 1 Works of Imagination and Fancy j by 
Florence McCaoklebury, as I well knew had gone through 
several editions. Perhaps, I do not say it for certain, but per- 
haps I had been deceived, and by the wife of a Scotch pro- 
fessor, and a lady novelist too. There lay the sting of it. 

Blue eyes — I hate blue eyes — ^the blue-eyed goddess Minerva, 
too. There is at times something very treacherous about a pair 
of blue eyes* The lady had evidently taken a sort of preliminary 
canter over me, with her last 
original bit of new and realistic ^ ^ 

fiction. I thanked my stars that ^ ^ ^ 

she had not bound me over to c ^ 

secrecy. I hurried to my hotel, 

and I had my revenge— by send- , , 

ine it that evenins* to Af 

'Next weeJt, “ Ou^d and the Vicar of Swale,’ ’ hy 'W. 8. MAtresiM. 
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THE NEW SHOP. 



Smhson {to inlwhUcmt of cwt-of-way seaside *‘What sort of People do tou get 

DOWN HERE IN THE SUMMER?” 

Inhabitant, “ Oh, all sorts, Ztjr. There be Fine People an’ Common People, an’ 
SOME just HALF-AN’-HALF, LIKE YOURSELF, ZUR.” 


OYER EDUCATION. 

[“ The Matrimonial School at Chicago has turned 
out an awful failure. A result of a visit to the 
s ihool was, that both men and women looked for a 
high(*r standard in each other.” — Westminster 
Gazette ] 

Once Penelope was kind, 

Gentle, loving and forgiving— 

She and I both of one mind ; 

And in peace and concord living, 
Each the other’s contort sought, 

As a wife and husband ought. 


But, in hopes to add thereby 
Sweeter syrup to our honey, 
We a course resolved to try 
At the School of Matrimony — 
Now each other’s faults in turn 
Without pity we discern. 

If you ask me what has stirred 
Thus fond love to bitter strife, 
’Tis the lectures that I heard 
On the “ duties of a wife 
While Penelope, alasi 
Studied in the husband’s class. 


That khaki ” is ** the only wear ” 

Of late has freely been asserted, 

Some dastards e’en to khdking care 
Behind the yeornan have adverted. 

From ** Kensingdorp ” now slowly ** trek ” 
Up Ludgate “ Kop ” the wonted busses, 
While over ‘ * spruit ’ ’ and ‘ * kloof ’ ’ and 
^‘nek” 

The military expert fusses. 

The streams of talk have all one dri/t,” 
A huntsman calls his double thong a 
*SSjambok,” while jockeys try to lift 
Their mounts safe o’er the “ open- 
donga.' ’ 

When Sikes, who 's pinched a watch and 
chain, 

For theft once more has to appear, it 
Gives him unjust and needless pain — 

He merely sought to “ commandeer ” it. 

While boys cut up the good old plays, 

And mellow dramas term transpontine, 
With half-unconscious paraphrase 
The greybeards yarn of Sadler’S 
** Pontein.” 

Plain English words have even grown 
Obscured in Darkest-Afric dimness, 

For now a man of twenty stone, 

If ’cute, may prove his claim to “ slim”- 
ness. 

These thoughts, my Muse, have made us 
seek, 

Although we are and must be shoppy, 

To gain if not Parnassus’ Peak 
At any rate a little kopje I ” 


MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 



Modem Egyptian Mamifacture, 
[Presented to His Highness the Khedive.] 


m. cxvmr 


o 
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HERO WORSHIP DEFUNCT. 


Governess. “Kow, Ieene, I can’t allow toit to loll about like 
THIS 1 Didn’t I tell tou that the great Napoleon, on one 

OCCASION, ALTHOUGH VERY ILL, SAT UPRIGHT ON HIS HoRSE FOR 

Fifteen Hours?” 

Irene, “Poor little Ohap!’ 

MANUEL BE LA CONVERSATION. 

Exposition Universellb. 

Cheb Monsieur,— Voici les premieres pages de notre Manuel. 
Jusq^u’ici tons les mannels ont en nn grand d^faut ; ils ont 
man<in4 d’actnalit^. On y tronvait des conversations dans la 
diligence on snr un navire k voiles. Les antenrs anssi ne 
faisaient ancune attention an caractkre de la nation. M. 
Ludwig MIillbr et moi nous avons chang4 tont cela. Les 
Anglais sont nn pen insnlaires, et il fant .tradnire les phrases 
dont ils se servent le pins sonvent. 

La partie anglaise est presqne sans fante, car nons I’avons 
p4dig4e ensemble, en’ cbercbant soignensement rortbographe 
de tons les mots. Bans la partie frangaise il y a pent-dtre 
qnelqnes errenrs. Je snis tonjonrs sonffrant aprks avoir 4tt6 
fort enrbnm4, et par consequent fai dict 6 tonte cette partie 
k M. MuiiiER, qni ecrit Tanglais etoimamment bien, mais le 
franqais avec beaneonp moins de facilite. 

Agreez, &c. Auguste de Bassompierrb. 

The Paokboat. Le Paquebot. 

Is this that this boat is Sfet-ce qne ce bateau est 
french or english? franqais on a-Tt^la fs ? 

One french boat, yon say? Un batean franqais, vons 
I was believing him. TOat dites? Je le croyais. Qnel 
fcofl'tl batean I 

Qnedyeof cold. Qnestnff. Qnmenrtdefroid. Onetouffe. 

mat Wtchen I Nothing that Quel cuisine I Rien que des 
^ ^ french plates. Always plats [fran^ais. Tonjonrs des 
qcthehaslis. CbiehasbeantiM ragouts. On a beau demanderj 


to demand of tbe boiled mutton, dn monton bonilli, dn chon k 
of the cabbage to tbe water, of I’ean, dn pudding de riz. Ancnn 
the pudding of rice. Any plat anglais, 
english plate. 

I not shall can nothing to eat. De ne ponrrai rien manger. 

I burst of hunger. Jg crkve de faim. 

He go to rain. It is a verit- H va pleuvoir. C’est un 
able hurricane. What fog 1 veritable ouragan. Quel brouil- 

lardl 

Never of the chance on one Jamais de la chance sur un 
french boat. bateau fran^ais. 

The marines have they the Les mar ins ont-ils Fair 

stupid air 1 stupidel 

What robber of buffoon opera Quel bandit d’op^ra bouffe 
that this captain I q.ue ce capitaine ! 

I not have caned to find of Je n’ai pu trouver de chaise, 
chair. Hast-one ever seed of A-t-on jamais vu des bancs 
the banks also bad-arrangeds ? aussi mal-arranges ? 

What current of air on the Quel courant d’air sur le 
bridge ! pent I 

He there has of the womans “ Il y a des femmes dans le 
in the smoking. fumoir. 

The manners of the female Les mceurs des Eranqaises 
French are abominables. sont abominables. 

The next time I shall attend La prochaine fois j’attendrai 
one english boat. un bateau anglais. 

This here is one english boat ? Oelui-ci est on bateau anglais ? 

You are sur© of ? Vous en ^tes sur ? 

This is this that I have always O’est ce que j ’ai toujours dit, 
Jsayed, the English are to the Igs Anglais sont an premier 
jfirst rank as marines. rang comme marins. 

What magnificent boat! So Quel magiiifique bateaiil Si 
, well installed I The cabins are l>iGu install^ I Les cabines sont 
superbs. All there is of one snperbes. Tout y est d’un 
luxury I luxe 1 

And the captain, what Et le capitaine, q^uel beau 
beautiful type of english type du marin anglais I Et tout 
marine ! And all the eq.uipage ! 1’^q.nipage I Sont-ils de braves 
Are they of braves peoples ! geus I 

This wind of the sea is fortify- Ce vent de la mer est f ortifi- 
ing, that you do of the well, is ant, 9 a vous fait du bien, n’est- 
it not ? ce pas ? 

That the sea is calm, one Que la mer est calme, on 
should say one lake I dirait un lac ! 

From the moment that we us Bu moment que nous nous 
approach from the Franc© he approchons d© la Franc© il 
commence to fall from the rain, commence k tomber de la pluie, 

Gro us to put to the shelter. Aliens nous mettre k Tabri. 
He there has two female Eng- 11 y a deux Anglaises dans le 
lish in the smoking, and I fumoirj et je crois que Tune 
think that the one of shes go d’elles va fumer une cigarette, 
to smoke one cigarette. What Quelle d^licieus© indiscretion ! 
delicious indiscretion I Go Allons-y I 

there I 

Wish you to take something ? Voulez-vous prendre quelque- 

chose ? 

Boy ! On© glass beer. On© Garmon I Un bock. Un wisky. 
scotsch. One lemon squashed. Un citron press©. 

As I you have sayed I prefer Comm© je vous ai dit je 
always one english boat. pr4fkr© « toujours un bateau 

anglais. 

Roll, Britannia I Ronle, Britannia I H. D. B. 


LITERARY. 

Reader. Rather severe notice upon Jimpkin’s latest work in 
this review. 

Critic, Think so ? I wrote it. 

Reader* Bid you ? Bo you know the book ? 

Critic* Not much, but 1 know the author* 
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MUing Master. “ I thought you said you could Ride ? ” 

, Candidate for the Impericd Yeomanry. “Yb-tes. But you don*t get 'arp a chance 
’ere, the Oornbrs are so bloomin’ sharp I *' 


A PEW f-A-N-T-S. 

(After a Recent Journalistic Model,) 

What the JJfation wants is a serviceable 
A-R-M-Y of at least a million trained 
men. 

An A-R-M-Y equal to the tasks which are 
likely to be imposed upon it in the 
near future. 

An A-R-M-Y with a force behind it of half- 
a-million militia-men, enrolled by the 
application of the Ballot Act. 

An A-R-M-Y which will substitute the 
wholesome tonic of discipline for 
the irresponsible delights of street- 
loafing and looking on at football 
matches. 

Remember that 

A-R-M-Y spells Army. You want ah 
“Army.” Insist upon having it. 
You may be offered something else 
which you don’t want instead. 

What the War OlBfice wants is 
A 0-L-E-A-N S-W-E-E-PofRedTape. 

A C5-L-E-A-N S-W-E-E-P of Old Eogeyism 
and Antiquated Methods. 

A 0-Ii-E-A-N S-W-E-E-P of its Contempt 
for, and Mis-handling of, the Yolun- 
teer Force. 

A C-B-B-A-N S-W-B-B-P of the Genius in 
the Ordnance Department who is 
responsible for the defective sighting j 
of the Lee-Enfield rifles supplied to 
the C.I.V. I 

Clean Sweep is spelt C-L-E-A-N 
S-W-E-B-P. Insist upon having it. You 
will most probably be offered something 
else which you don’t want instead. 

What Parliament wants is 
A L-B-A-D-E-R who can rise above Oppor- 
tunism, jocularity, and party evasion. ‘ 
A L-E-A-D-E-R who can keep the Commit- 
tee of National Defence up to its mark. 
A L-E-A-D-B-R who knows a little better 
than the Man in the Street how to 
conduct the business of an Empire 
on Business Principles. 

A li-E-A-D-B-R who can put an end to 
“ the irritating and offensive chatter 
of the House of Commons.” (See the 
Times j Feb. 1.) 

A L-B-A-D-E-R who can lead. 

Insist upon having him. You may 'be 
offered C.-B., or something else that you 
don’t want instead, but don’t swap horses 
when crossing a stream. Better give the 
leader a good feed and plenty of whip, 
and then the rest of the team will pull 
through the Drift all right. A. A. S. 


PAGE FROM A CELESTIAL DIARY. 

Hondaj/.— Wrote to the Yiceroy of 
Wongho to insist upon his declaring war 
with the French Demons. I will teach the 
bonnet women *of Paris to introduce a 
colour that does not suit my complexion I 
Tuesday, — ^Wired to the Governor of 
Bang Wang Woo to attack the Tsar. Hear 


that the Emperor of Russia inaugurated a 
Council of Peace. As if women could ever 
be at peace I A direct insult to the sex. 

Wednesday, — Deposed my grandson and 
upset for the fifth time the Chinese 
Constitution. 

Thursday, — Ordered everything foreign 
to be excluded from my dominions, with 
the exception of poudre de roi, 

Fridai/.— Telephoned in all directions to 
proclaim war against the world. I will 
let them know what it is [^for an Empress 
to be in a bad temper I 
Saturday, — Why don’t I order the 
Viceroy of Wongho to be boiled in oil, 
the Governor of Bang Wang Woo to be cut 
into cubes, and my grandson to be con- 


verted into human mince-meat? Why 
don’t I do all this? The answer is simple 
enough. I feel that I am too much the 
Chinese lady 1 


IN WAITING. 

Gemanjf.—For a great fleet. 

France, — ^For a successful exhibition, 
Russia.— For compensation in Persia. 
Italy.— For a balanced budget. 

Austria, — ^For Panselavonic harmony. 
Turkey.— For the smallest contributions. 
China, — ^For another Emperor. 
America.— For good news from the old 
country. 

John Bull.- For the war to be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 
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BRAMA WITH A PURPOSE. 

My Deab Mr. Punch, 

It Ims not, of course, escaped your eagle eye that Mr. Henry 
Author Jones, acting as chairman at The Playgoers^ Club dinner 
last Sunday week, and speaking, as a Dramatist, observed, “ We 
must educate our master, the PiibUc, to perceive the distinction 
between dramatic art and popular amusement.'’ To which, as 
one of the public, I reply to Mr. Henry Author Jones,— Sir, we 
go to Church, we who are Church-goers, or to cognate places of 
worship, where qualified preachers give us religious instruc- 
tion ; we go to lecture-rooms, museums, libraries, and so forth, 
for the acquisition of secular knowledge of various kinds; 
to (^ces, law courts, markets, and a hundred other places, 
for business ; and, work being over for the day, we go to the 
theatre for relaxation, i.e., for amusement. If a performance at 
a theatre does not succeed in distracting us from our ordinary 
oar^ and worries, then such performance has failed in its primary 
object. If thus failing to amuse, it attempts to instruct, then 
the theatre no longer offends negatively, but has constituted 
itself a nuisance, a head-ache-giving, wearisome nuisance, and 
the theatre-goer, with respect to such performance, will be a 
theatre-abstainer. Imagine an Instructive Opera with mathe- 
matical songs, historical duetts, moral quartetts,and geographi- 
cal choruses ! The tag," when not apologetic, was supposed 
to point a moral : but this has been for many years suppressed 
as sup^fluous. Let it be the object of every dramatist to 
int^pest md amuse, and let the deduction of a moral be left to 
thciKHiscimoe of the spectator. One of the Smith Eamily. 


WAR “NEWS." 

(Of which some people are getting a little tired,) 

That “President Stbyn is said to be much depressed." 

That “President Steyn visited the Boer trenches and addressed 
the Free State Commandos. The President is stated to be in 
high spirits at the enthusiasm displayed by the men." 

That “the Free Staters are heartily tired of the war." 

That “the Boers are running very* short of supplies and 
ammunition, and must soon abandon the campaign." 

That “the Boers are stated upon good authority " — (the office 
boy) — “ to have ammunition and stores for at least two years." 

That “Dr. Leyds has been horsewhipped by an Englishman." 
(The inevitable contradiction is in this case peculiarly dis- 
appointing.) 

That “the Boers fully expect that after the war Kruger will 
be crowned at Westminster." 

That “President Steyn has removed his furniture to Pre- 
toria." (Presumably to succeed KrUger, promoted. See last 
item of news.) 

That “the Boer losses in the war up-to-date are computed" 

— (also by the office boy) — ^to amount to " (or any other 

imaginary figure whatsoever). 

That “President Kruger, in reply to congratulations on 

Boer successes, is reported to have quoted Psalm " (or any 

other Biblical quotation whatsoever). 

That “Sir E. A 1> B ^T is said to have expressed warm 

approval" -- (or disapproval)—** of General 's tactics." 

(And similar thrilling announcements.) 
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SOBBE SCOTS. 

[• ‘ The ‘ Sober Scot Society ^ has just been formed* 
in Edinburgh. Its members bind themselves not' 
to drink liquor before noon.’' — J)o:dy 

Willie brewed a peck o’ maut, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

Tammas cam' a-flndin’ faut, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

“What ’s this poison ye wad pree ? 

Put awa’ the barley-bree ! 

Be a Sober Scot like me 1’^ 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t I 

Willie gied a fearsome froun, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

Looked as he wad knock him doun, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

‘ ‘ Shober ? Dinna gie me sic 
Inshults ! Gin I ’m speakin’ thick 
Lemme gang tae Jerich— hie I ” 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t I 

Tam turned up a yellow ee, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

“ Man, ye ’re fou as fou can be ; ” 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

“ Weel, an’, laddie, gin I am, 

Div ye think I care a Tam I 

I am nae teetotal lamb ! ” 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

*' * Hand yer havers I Wha ’s T. T. ? 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

What ! A Sober Scot like me ? 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t I 
I, my lad, like ither men, 

Lo’e a drappie noo and then ; 

I am free at noon, ye ken.” 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t I 

Hoo it cam’ let wise men tell, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t I 
While they cracked the clock struck twal’, 
Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t ! 

Will filled up a glass an’, faith, 

Ta mmas took it, naethin’ laith, 

Noo they ’re fou an’ canty baith, 

Ha, ha, the brewin’ o’t. 

THE SARDINE-BOX RAILWAY. 
DflAJa Me. Punch,— -As your columns are, 

I know, always open to stories of thrilling 
adventures by land or sea, I venture to 
send you a short account of a journey 
which I made on Tuesday last by the 
Sardine-Box Railway, running from the 
Monument in the City to the hamlet of 
Stockwell. By the way, fancy “running 
from the Monument I” as if that “tall 
bully” could run after anybody or any- 
thing ! But to continue. On arrival at 
the station, in company with several 
hundreds of voyageurs, we were merely 
requested to hand over twopence apiece 
to an official, who had no further trouble 
but to pass us, like lambs, through a 
turnstile. j 

After some fine healthy scrimmages, 
which showed that many of the voyagers had 
not forgotten the old Rugby tactics of the 
Richmond and Biackheath football grounds, 



\imw/ 






'T'- ^ 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DIFFICULTY. 


“Youe Son has gone out, hasn’t he, Jones?” 

“Yes, Miss. I see feom the'Newspapee his Regiment is in Khaxi ; but I can’t 

FIND IT ON THE MaP. MATBE YOU ’VB HEAED TELL OF THE PLACE ? ” 


we managed in driblets to reach an iron 
cage, which descended rapidly and de- 
posited us alongside a platform, the birds 
inside the cage, closed by gates, which 
by a skilful manoeuvre on the part of those 
in authority were opened on both sides of 
the station just as an unloaded train 
entered the station. Then after a cheerful 
hand-to-hand struggle the strongest or 
perhaps the craftiest of the combatants 
managed to enter the sardine-boxes. 

Directly we started the electric lights, 
which are supposed to illumine the sardine- 
boxes, dimmed to an opalescent red, the 


boxes themselves swayed from side to side 
like colliers in a chopping sea (personally 
I am very fond of a choppy sea), and very 
speedily I arrived, just as if I had awoke 
from a strange dream, at Stockwell. 

The Sardine-Box Company advertises 
its line as the “warmest” in London. 
I can cordially endorse this statement. 
Trusting that the adventurous spirit of 
other explorers will be encouraged by my 
experiences, 

I am your obedient servant, 

Bbregrinb Pincheb. 

Angel Court, B.O. 
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WAR IN EARNEST. 

“ The Boers *iji cop it now ! ” ** Wot ’s tip ? ” 

“Farfer’s gone to Soup Africa, an* tooksn *i8 /Strap/” 


A NOTE TO ME. ALFEED AUSTIN. 

(From Mr, Punch* s Vagrant,) 

Sir, — ^I t lias not at all* times been my good fortune to find 
myself In agreement with the sentiments which you have from 
time to time expressed on matters of public concern. Of the 
difference between tis, as, indeed, of my existence, you have in 
all probability been unconscious. To those serene and lofty 
peaks on which you commune with Apollo and the Muses no 
rumour of any jarring difference between yourself and me has, 
suppose, found its way. No matter. I know what I have 
done and am content to bear the responsibility for my action. 
Ail the more necessary is it that I should assure you of my 
sympathy and good will, however little you may value this 
expression of feeling on my part, when I find you declaring in 
the language of true patriotism what I conceive to be the right 
view of at least one phase of our present troubles- 

In the Times of February 1 there appears under the title 
** Imperium et Libertae,*^ a letter, signed by you, which to my 
mind outweighs all the piled stanzas of the poets, and all the 
loaded columns of the leader-writers devoted to the same 
subject. The language in which you state your opinions may 
not, perhaps, immediately convey your undoubted meaning to 
our latest arbiter, the Man in the Street. But in the ear of 
reasmr and good sense no doubt can exist. You desire, you 
say, ** to deprecate the tendency, of which no one can have 
felled to observe several symptoms of late, to persuade the 
British people to distrust, if not to disbelieve in, the political 
liberty they have so long practised, and of which hitherto they 
have shQwu themselves so proud, and even to listen to certain 
Ckmtinental foxes, who, in the language of the old fable, 
tmving lost their own tails, or perhaps had the misfortune to 
be bom without any, are self-complacently suggesting that 
we'&hcmid ^t add of our own.’’ 


You go on to extol liberty, which, as you rightly declare, is 
not to be had in this complex and jarring world without some 
corresponding sacrifice; and you beg your fellow-countrymen 
not to allow themselves to be dislodged from their faith that 
this self-same liberty, with its necessary accompaniment, the 
courage not only to speak and hear the truth, but likewise to 
endure with equanimity the propagation of that which is not | 
the truth, will enable us with due patience and energy to 
overcome our difficulties— together with much else that is well 
said to the same effect. 

Sir, I applaud your courage. It might seem to be a small 
thing to ask that your fellow-countrymen should, without dis- 
tinction of party, have liberty to express what they hold to be 
the truth on questions of grave public concern. But in the 
present temper of able and distinguished men,, speaking in 
Parliament or writing in the newspapers, such a request shows 
no common measure of public spirit and right feeling. We are 
to be baffled in our inquiries because, forsooth, ‘‘the time has 
not yet come for inquiry and criticism.” No comments on the 
fatuous actions or speeches of Ministers are to be allowed 
because we must not weaken the Government by showing that 
its members have more than justified their human nature by a 
pronounced liability to error. Mistakes are to be concealed, 
folly and rashness and presumptuous ignorance are to be buried 
in oblivion— in a word, truth, the truth for which you and I 
and all who value the honour of their country ask, is to be 
hidden away in order that men in high place may escape the 
consequences of what they have done and may continue to mis- 
lead a blinded nation. For Heaven’s sake, I say, let us have, 
the truth. Bet there be no more concealments of letters and 
telesgrams ; let an end be made of mystery and appeals to the 
I chose jugee. Facts, we know, are hard things and winna ding. 
We ask for nothing but facts. The humiliation into which our 
country has been led is evident. Let us know why and through 
whom we are in so deplorable a situation. 

An ri in the meantime, until these facts are discovered, let 
those who value their country and their birthright have the 
liberty to express their honest opinions, even though Mr. Jus- 
tice Grantham may divert the attention of a grand jury from 
their proper business to bis own misguided effort to impose 
silence upon a Dean. 

For your help in this direction the thanks of all who love 
liberty are due to you. 

I am, Sir, yours with great respect, 

The Vagrant. 


LITTLE BNGLANDEE. 

U* I have been called a Little Englander .” — John J/br/ey.] 

I ’M called Little Englander — ^poor Little Englander, 
Though I could never tell why, 

Still I ’m called Little Englander — ^mad Little Englander, 
Bad Little Englander 1 1 

When Jingoes are scheming, and Joseph is dreaming 
Of painting the universe red, 

I wonder if others, say, Mr. Stead’s brothers, 

Prefer tbeir own colour instead. 

I hate guns and rifles, but there are some trifles 
To which some attention I ’d give. 

For instance, those pensions which Joe never^mentions, 
And room for the people to live. 

Then if Little Englanders, poor Little Englanders, 

Think of home duties and try 
To better the nation by wise legislation, 

Why then Little Englander 1 1 


SUGGESHON for an advertisement as simple as effective for 
Sell’s most useful Dictionary of the World's Press , — “Buy 
Sell.” 
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A POSER. 


The eldest Miss Elderby [to Jones, wM has been mentioning his desire to get lady friends to sit to 
him in evening dress [^^^dinary models are so eommmflem, doncher hnow'^), having in his mind 
the piquant ycnmger sister). “But there NEED be ko difficulty about tsat. Me. Jones, 

SURELY. I WILL SIT TO YOU AT ANY TIME, WITH PLEASUEB ! ” 


MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 

IV.— Pride and Prejudice. 

(Revised hij R. S. H-CH-NS. Author o{ 
The Slave, etc.) 

It was the cveuing of the Netheriield 
hall. The majority of the male guests had 
carefully woven inverted commonplaces 
into embroidered epigrams. However, 
they looked pretty enough at a dis- 
tance : the truisms of life alone bear 
close scrutiny. Mrs. Bennett was in her 
element : in searching for eligible partis, 
her fondness for high game was as well 


known as her partiality for low dress. 
Her appearance bespoke a massive im- 
propriety ; but she was, in reality, hope- 
lessly respectable. Rumour hald even 
hinted that she and her husband were 
vulgar enough to “make it up” after a 
quarrel. His adherence to domestic virtues 
had long since placed him beyond the pale 
of social toleration. A man who loved his 
home was clearly capable of any crime. 
As evening wore on, the brilliant para- 
doxes flagged. One youth had been so 
overcome in concocting a bon mot during 
the Barn dance, Jhat for the next half hour 


he was quite unaffected, greatly to the 
alarm of his friends* Two men were con- 
versing earnestly at the far end of the 
ball-room. “The flow of wit is ebbing,” 
muttered Darcy, raising his shaggy eye- 
brows. “ Wit cannot survive lobster 
mayonnaise,” replied Bingley. “But 
hang it, man, why aren't you dancing? 
Look at that charming girl. Miss Eliza- 
beth Bennett ! ” Both men gazed in the 
direction of the girl. She was watching 
the entrance door : her eyes glittered 
brightly, and upon her parted red lips 
trembled the faint, mysterious moisture 
of some secret expectation. “ Can you 
read her face?” said Darcy, hoarsely. 
“She's dreaming of supper: her soul is 
communing with the spirit of Gunter’s. 
You thought it idealism— wait ! ” “ Better 
cut in with your show now,” said Bingley 
coldly- “ The supper interval affords oppor- 
tunity for your mystic stance.” Darcy 
stepped forward. “Ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, * ‘ please attend ! ” Whilst 
speaking he kept his eye npon Eliza- 
beth Bennett, who, at first resent- 
ful, was gradually fascinated by his odd 
demeanour. ‘ * I have, ' ’ continued Darcy, 
with a nondescript foreign accent, such 
as popular Illusionists affect, “ spent 
many years in Eastern travel with the 
famous CharlizBertramuz . . . Bingley, 
a little music please . I . . and during this 
time have made the acquaintance of many 
wild, esoteric mysteries. Of late, I have 
penetrated the inmost recesses of the 
Mystic Hall of Egypt, where the High 
Pontiff offered me many shekels of gold, 
could I hut fathom his rites!” Whilst 
speaking, Darcy turned up his cuffs 
with a graceful, sinuous movement. Then 
he advanced towards Elizabeth Bennett 
land dexterously produced a pate de foie 
Igra^ from the flowers at her bosom. 
[“Near your heart, Madam,” said Darcy, 

! looking hard at her. Meanwhile, Bingley 
had merged from “The Rose of Persia” 
into a modern chansonette by that virtuoso 
Chevalier, where the beguiling effect upon 
the organ of sight exercised by manual 
celerity is touchingly described. “ What 
with drawing-room dlahlerie and epigram- 
mania,” said Darcy, producing a rabbit 
from Mrs. Bennett’s fan, “ we will make an 
impression in the neighbourhood . ” A. R. 



“JOE OHAMBEKLAIN"— THE BIG GUN. 


(As he is depicted in the Boer nur8&rUs.y 





THE BOOK OP BEAUTY* 

A Great Thought for Every Bay in the Year* 

III.— The Ii-BB-CK Sbotton. 

(For February.) 

1st. — Originality is the mark of genius ; hut a love of common- 
place, or “a firm grasp of the obvious,’’ may be acquired by 
the humblest among us. 

2ni>.— Poverty is not necessarily shameful. It was once 
remarked of a great man that “he came of poor but honest 
parents.’* As Burns so beautifully said : “For a* that and a’ 
Idiatl** 

3rd.— Childhood, both in man and beast, is the period of 
innooi^ce. Of Mary^s “little lamb” it was said that “its 
fieeoe was white as snow.” 

4th.— How interesting is the present century ! A hundred 
years ago there were fewer books. The population has also 
increased. 

Sth.— It is best not to follow two points of the compass at the 
same time. The pilot that steers both for Scylla and Charybdis 
is in dan^r of missing them both (Homer) . * 

tTH.— A man’s work will often outlive him. Thus, Shak- 
SF EARE and Watt are dead i but Samlet and the steam-engine 
survive. 

7th. ^It is generally recognised that in great danger you may 
show presence of mind, even though you are absent in body. 


Some of our best military criticisms are produced in Fleet 
Street. 

8th. — ^Botany brings us into relationship with flowers. Many 
people consider that the study of Nature is best pursued in the 
open air. This view applies also to hunting, shooting and 
fishing. 

9th.— Water is recognised as a necessity to ships. What 
should we do if anything went wrong with the ocean ? Suppose 
“the deep did rot ! ” (Coleridge). 

10th.— Pleasure fades like a fresh herring ; but the salt of 
virtue may turn it into an enduring bloater. 

llTH. — In Art it is not enough to copy Nature : the Ideal 
should come from within. That is why models are so unim- 
portant. There was once a great painter who always had the 
hangman to sit for his pictures of Venus. . * 

12th.— The power of Music is proverbial. It “ soothes the 
savage breast” (Congreve), including snakes. It was Cleo- 
patra who said, * * Give me some music ; ” on which her attendant 
remarked as follows: “The music, hoi” Both these last 
passages may be found in Shakspearb. 

13th. — “ Home, sweet home I ” I forget who said this. 

14th (St. Valentine^ $ Bay).— It would be difficult to name a 
single truly great poet who has not, at one time or another, 
referred to Love. It is Love that gives pinions even to the 
caterpillar. But we must beware of Sirens (Homer). O. S. 

(To be continued.) 
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LEAST SAID SOONEST MENDED.’ 


Master Oampbkix-Basnhemaii. “PliBASB, SIR, 1 KNOW WHO DID IT.” 

Dll. Bun. (severely). ” NEVER MIND WHO DID IT. GET TO WOM AND WIPE IT OFF BETWEEN TOD 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom the Diart of Toby, M.P. 

House of CoramonSf Tuesday, Janmrij 30. 
— House deeply grateful to Dickenson, 
new member for Wells. Met to-day for 



A Misinterpreted Gesture. 

TJnexpecteiUy ■warm reception for a new member 
from Mr. Milman, the new Chief Clerk at the 
Table. 

opening Session under a cloud, the like 
of which has not loured over the Empire 
since days of Indian Mutiny. Like the 
nation at large, its representatives at 
Westminster not disposed to go about 
whining. Still, disappointment and sorrow 
weigh down the heart. Welcome the man 
who shall lift the load, even for a moment. 

Behold the man in Dickenson, just 
emerged from the W ells of Somerset. Called 
to Table to take the oath, he advanced with 
jaunty step, staying here and there to 
make obeisance to the Chair. Arrived at 
the Table, he found standing at corner a 
gentleman the benevolence of whose 
visage no wig can hide. As the new 
member came within hail, the figure in 
wig and gown held forth a generously 
opened right hand. 

*‘How nice/' thought DICKENSON OP 


Wells. ‘ ‘ How friendly ! Don’t know the 
gentleman, but he is evidently some one 
in high official position sent out, probably 
by the Speaker himself, to welcome me.” 

For a moment there flashed over new 
member’s mind the idea that a little music 
might be suitable to the occasion. A 
well-known duet seemed specially WTitten 
for it. Suppose the gentleman in wig and 
gown (who looked as if he had a baritone 
voice) were to begin, “ Who goes there? ” 
Then the new member, in fine tenor, would 
follow with “ A friend ; all's Wells." 

! Perhaps, on the whole, that would be 
unusual. At present gentleman in wig 
and gown did not seem disposed to do 
more than shake hands. Dickenson op 
Wells cordially responded, reaching forth 
his fist with friendliest gesture. 

I In ordinary time Mr. Milman (for it 
was he who stood in wig and gown) might 
have entered into the spirit of the joke, 
shaken hands with the new member and 
asked after his wife^nd family. But 
.a crisis broods over the Table of the 
House. Sir Reginald Palgrave, after 
serving through eleven Parliaments, finds 
he really cannot stand the prospect of a 
twelfth. About to retire; there will be 
vacancy in the Chair of the Chief Clerk ; 
Mr. Milman of course expected to fill it. 
Must live up to dignity of position. 

Accordingly, when Dickenson of Wells 
held out his hand, humming the air of his 
part in the cheerful duet, the Clerk 
hastily withdrew his, and by sharp ges- 
ture secured delivery of the Return to 
the Writ, which he must hold in possession 
before administering the oath. 

A trifling incident, but members grate- 
fully laughed. New member for Wells, 
having signed Roll of Parliament, with* 
drew into obscurity, conscious he had 
made a favourable first impression. 

Business done . — Address moved. In the 
Lords the Markiss explained everything 
in answer to accusation of maladministra- 
tion by Her Majesty’s Government. It 
was all the British Constitution. If not 


[quite all, then there was the Treasury. 
Finally the Markiss, looking across Table 
threateningly at Kimberley, observed, 
“You can't see through a brick wall." 
That clinched the matter. Noble Lords 
felt there was nothing more to be said. 
Debate over, Address agreed to, conduct 
of the war by the Government thereby 
approved, all within the space of two 
hours. 

House of Lords, Thursday . — How fitful is 
life I How brief its triumphs I How certain 
its shadows I On Tuesday the Markiss 
went home soothed by consciousness of 
a great success- When House met for 
new Session, even a Government with 
majority of over af hundred seemed in a 
sliaky state. In South Africa matters had 
muddled along with reiterated disaster, 
relieved only by the bravery of the British 
soldier. At critical moments, the work of 



The Incorrigible and Untimely Jester. 



A REAL BRITISH PLUCK; OR, “WE 'YE HAD A DEUCE OF A TIME 

“He,’^ Mr. Wyndham, “would not be a party to taking off one feather'a weight of the 
responsibility of the Chahin^", 


“I venture to think that the country will have to 
be inspired by a loftier tone and a truer patriotism 
than we have heard from the Prime Minister to- 
night ." — Lord Mosebery in the Lords. 

the home administration being tried, was 
invariably found wanting. There were 
ominous references to the Crimean 
War, suggestions of reappointment of its 
famous Commitibee of Enquiry. Mutiny 
broke out in the Ministerial Press. 
Would the oft-tried fealty of the majority, 
even in the House of Lords, stand by a 
discredited Ministry ? 

*The Markiss faced 'the gathering foe 
with characteristic courage. There flashed 
upon him that brilliant idea of laying 
the blame on the British Constitution. 
The B. C. could make no retort; the 
splendid audacity of the suggestion sur- 
prised ordinary oriti<^s into silence. If 
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“A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE,” &C. 

Mmsimr {to Marquis), “Hli bien, mon ohee I What change? 
How MANY Braces have you to yoitr Bacs ? ” 

only lie had stopped there all would have been well. In an 
evil moment for himself the Markiss, descending from magnifi- 
cent generalities, touched sordid particulars. As if the British 
Constitution was not big enough and nebulous enough to cover 
everything, he laid the blame# of inadequate preparation for 
war at the door of the Treasury. 

Mighty hubbub followed. St. Michael and All Angels, after 
private rehearsal of contradiction in his own office, seized 
opportunity in House of publicly refuting imputation of the 
Markiss. The two ways of putting same thing differed in con- 


struction and choice of language ; but though unequal in verbal 
emphasis, theywere uniformly effective. Worse still, the Perma- 
nent Secretary, taking the affront to himself, talked of resigna- 
tion. Never saw the Markiss so genuinely surprised, so deeply 
pained. 

“Can't understand it, Toby,” he said, when I tried to com- 
fort him with assurance that the affair would blow over, as 
others had done. “Most vexatious of people insisting on 
thinking I mean exactly what I say.” 

Something had to be done to counteract the influence of the 
fat in the Are. Accordingly, when House met this afternoon, 
the Markiss appeared at the Table and explained that when on 
Tuesday he had traced national disaster to the action of the 
Treasury, supplementary to the malign influence of the British 
Constitution, and to human inability to see through a brick wall, 
he had not had in his mind either the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer or the Permanent Secretary. He was going on to say 
that he suspected the office-boy, bpt, warned by recent experi- 
ence, and careful to avoid fresh complications, he pulled up short. 

Business done.—Debate on Address continued in Commons. 

House of Commons, FHday . — ^Evelyn Cecil happily spared 
from being shut up in Ladysmith, so that he might bring home 
a rare flower of speech to entwine in the chaplet of debate on 
the Address. Speaking of the embarrassment that besets the 
Ministry, he besought the House to be tender with their short- 
comings, since at a particular crisis “they were crucified on 
the horns of a dilemma.” The position indicated implies some 
physical difficulties ; the imagery is grand. 

Redmond cadet not to be behind a bloated aristocracy. 
Ran the Premier’s nephew pretty close in prize-bull yard, 
Saundbrson speaking just now observed in his genial manner 
that Irish Nationalists never attack in front, always in the rear. 
Instantly Irish camp in commotion. Accustomed to pour con- 
tumely and scorn on others, properly indignant if stream turned 
> on them, even by a fellow-countryman. Amid roar of remon- 
strance stentorian voice of Redmond cadet heard observing 
more in sorrow than in anger, “If I had said anything of the 
kind I would not have been permitted.” 

Business done . — More about mismanagement by the best of all 
; Ministries. 

How TO Obtain In Income.— B y marrying Miss Ann Dollary, 
the million-heiress. You will then have ten ‘ * thou.” per ann. 

Field Rations. — ^The only known equivalent to bully beef. 
Cow-hard. 
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WALE is a 
place of 
many ad- 
vantages. 
It is strik- 
ingly pic- 
turesque 
and eminently respectable ; 
the people who live in it 
excite the admiration of the world in general, not only by their 
affluence, but by their gentility also, and in these degenerate 
days the one does not always accompany the other. They 
inhabit mansions overgrown with creepers, and they all keep a 
carriage. Here and there a few poor people live in artistic 
cottages for the special conveniences of the young ladies, who 
paint in. water-colours. But the poor people, even, are of the 
nicest class, the class that looks so pleasant in Academy pictures. 
Alas ! it is a type that is fast disappearing in England. Now the 
labourer is an independent creature with no feelings of grati- 
tude ; he does not touch his hat to the Parson, and his wife 
drops no curtsey to the Squire ; he is full of new-fangled Radical 
notions, and neither looks nice in pictures nor in reality. He 
has become distinctly vulgar. But Swale is still different, and 
long may it keep free from the corruption of external influence ! 
As I said, the cottages are delightful, with little leaded windows 
admitting neither light nor air — ^but that is a detail ; they are 
most pleasing to the fair sketcher ; honeysuckle and roses 
climb about the doorway, many of the roofs are thatched, and 
the whole appearance is exquisitely dilapidated. 

One landlord, in a thoughtless moment, decided to pull 
down those on his own estate, and erect new ones with sanitary 
conveniences, ’ and all kinds of modern improvements ; but 
an indignation meeting was held, and a deputation of ladies 
called upon him to protest against the desecration. Being 
quite a plebeian creature, the only person in Swale history 
whose breeding was not lirreproachable, he would not listoi 
to their arguments on abstract beauty, and they did not 
even convince him by showiiig that he would utterly ruin the 
type of good honest .English peasant. They appealed to his 
.patriotism : the English , countryman was," the backbone of the 
British Army, and how could he be expected to retain his native 
chndour, his obedience and deference to his betters, if he were 


ftr 


born and bred, not in a picturesque old cottage covered with 
honeysuckle, but in a new-fangled place with a bath-room ? But 
fortunately, Mr. Simpson*, the owner of the estate in question, 
was called to a world where it is to be hoped horrid Radicals 
are in the minority, and his daughters were comparatively 
innocuous. The poor of Swale were left in peace and quiet- 
ness, to their own content, for they looked upon it as somehow a 
merciful dispensation of Providence that every Winter their 
children should die of diphtheria, or typhoid. For many 
centuries they had been used to look upon themselves as different 
beings from the gentry, and they were not going to begin now 
to give themselves airs. The gentry were the gentry : they wew 
only common people whose part in life it was to minister to their 
betters* needs, and there was an end of it. It must be said 
that the richer inhabitants of Swale bqhaved very well in any 
calamity. They showered jellies and port-wine and coals upon 
the indigent, and read the Bible to them for hours. 

Now, when the old Yicar of Swale departed the life which 
he had thoroughly enjoyed for hard upon eighty years i there 
was much perturbation in the parish over the choice of his 
successor. 

“We don’t want somebody too strenuous,” said LadyPROUD- 
FOOT, the widow of Sir George Proudfoot, who had been given 
his K.C.B. after bungling some important affair in the Colonies. 

Mrs. Strong was taking a cup of tea with Lady Proudfoot, 
while the latter’s daughters were playing tennis. Mrs. Strong, 
having arrived perilously near the age of forty, had given up 
violent exercise ; she thought it ugly enough for a young girl to 
get red in the face, but for a woman of her years, unpardon- 
able. Besides, she did not take heat becomingly. In her youth 
Mrs. Strong had been rather overpowering. .Her six feet of 
height and her generally massive proportions made her seem 
almost mountainous, and when she gambo-Hed, she reminded one 
of a young elephant. But years had brought their chastening 
influence. She was still massive, but the effect now was magnifi- 
cent. She was sedate, admirably self-possessed, a type of the 
British matron. The literary young ladies of Swale said she 
reminded them of Boadicea. She was undoubtedly a very fine 
woman, with weU-cut features and clear steady eyes. The only 
fault to be found with her was that though her teeth were 
obviously perfect, she need not have shown them quite so 
much ; but as she was a very good-natured creature, with an 
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uncommon sense of limnoiip, lier constant smiles may have been 
due to a cause other than vanity. 

course/^ said Lady Pbouhfoot, « there are so many 
different sorts of clergymen.’’ 

"'Yes,” replied Mrs. STRONG, smiling, ''there are the parsons 
'who are Christians, the parsons who are gentlemen, and the 
parsons who are neither.” 

‘"Well, the chief thing is that he should be a gentleman,” 
said Lady Peocdfoot. " If he ’s been to Oxford and taken his 
degree he ’ll be ^uite Christian enough for us. 

"‘It would certainly be terrible if we had an eager little man 
with a wife and a red nose.” 

“To say nothing of fifteen children, my dear,” cried Lady 
PROUDFOOT. ‘ ' And the wives that those sort of clergymen choose 
are too impossible; Heaven only knows where they find them ! 
Ho, the fact is, Edith, that if we have a horrid creature who 
wants to reform everything, it will simply be the ruin of Swale. 
*We get along very well as we are, and I ’m certain that no ,one 
could find anything seriously 'wrong with us.” 

“We go to church regularly in the newest of bonnets,” 
interrupted Mrs. Strong, “and when we call ourselves 
miserable sinners we know it ’s merely a fagon de parlerJ* 

“ If we have a Yicar who wants to have Mothers’ Meetings 
and Bands of Hope and all that rubbish, I really don’t know what 
will become of us.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. STRONG, with a drawl which might have 
been sarcastic, “as long as he can play tennis and behave 
decently at a dinner-party, our souls can take care of them- 
selves.” 

“ Well, the living ’s worth six hundred a year and the house 
is in excellent condition, so I really think we ought to get some 
one nice.” 

Lady Proudfoot, and the inhabitants of Swale in general, had 
every reason to be pleased -with the Bishop’s choice. The Eev. 
Robert Bransoombb was evidently a gentleman— he was, indeed, 
second cousin to a peer, which necessarily inspired his 
parishioners -with confidence. He was a bachelor, and forty 
years of age, tall, good-looking, with a fine presence: In ten 
years his presence would perhaps be a little too fine, already he | 
gave signs of future corpulence; but at, the period of which I 
write it was most striking. He was clean-shaven, and dressed 
in the latest clerical fashion. I need only add that he was 
high church, as befitted so respectable a place as Swale, and 
had charming manners. He talked a great deal',' in a loud 
voice and in a slightly magisterial manner. His conversation 
was easy, and could bo understood by a child. The latest 
novel, the local rose-show, dances and dinner-parties, formed 
sufficient ground for the display of his powers. He rarely 
spoke of parish matters, considering it bad form to talk 
shop. Binally, he had a passion for Tennyson, which in a 
person of his cloth is a proof of much candour and purity of 
souL The ladies pronounced him charming, and when an 
unsympatheffic man suggested that his conceit wah phenomenal, 
waxed mighty wroth in the Yicar’s defence. 

“ What I like in him,” said Lady Proudfoot, “ is that except 
for the clothes he wears, you *d never think he was a clergyman.” 

It was. obvious that the Yicar of S-wale ought to marry, and 
during the two years of his incumbency, -the parishioners had 
done nothing but concoct schemes to that end. Mr, Bransoombb 
was to the tips of his fingers a marrying man. But the choice 
in Swale was limited, and lay, in fact, between Mrs. Strong 
and Jane Simpson. The latter was the eldest daughter of 
the horrid Radical whom death only had prevented from dis- 
figuring the landscape in the manner I have related. She 
was a rather homely young woman of nine and twenty, and 
harmless enough to have gained the sufferance of the other 
inhabitants of Swale, though they could not be - expected to 
forget that her father had made his money in the city. Her 
nmtrimonial desires were obvious, and Lady Proudfoot was 
disgusted at the way in -which shp behaved y^itfi Mr. 


Bransoombb. Of course she did nothing indecorous — she 
was the quietest and most modest of young persons— but she 
turned pale at his approach, and blushed at every word he said 
to her. She was evidently dying of love, and every one knew 
that he need only ask to be accorded her hand and fortune, 
which was at least one hundred thousand pounds in solid 
securities. 

But the match was looked upon with disfavour, and his 
parishioners found much comfort in the thought that Mr. 
Bransoombb was not mercenary. Yet^though he would not marry 
Jane Simpson for her money, he was, after all, only human, 
and could not be expected to remain insensible to her evident 
adoration. The hopes of the ladies of Swale were centred 
entirely upon Mrs, Strong, whom the Pates had not favoured 
only in looks. Mrs. Strong was not only handsome, but a 
widow with fifteen hundred a year as well. Her age, appear- 
ance, and station made her appear designed by higher powers 
to share with. Mr. Bransoombb this life of woe. She was a 
fascinating woman, and the Yicar harboured for her the sincerest 
admiration. The matter wonld doubtless have been settled in 
the first year of Ms residence at Swale, if Miss Simpson, by her 
sighs and blushes, had not a little disconcerted him. He was 
! really a kind man, and did not wish to break the poor thing’s 
heart. And the attitude of Mrs. Strong was a little em- 
barrassing. She smiled at him, asked him to dinner, and callers 
found him constantly taking a cup of tea with her. She seemed 
to - think it quite natural that amiable hostesses at luncheon 
parties should always pair them off together. The difficulty was 
that Mrs. STRONG was equally amiable with every one she met, 
and though she evidently liked the Yicar of Swale, she had 
given no particular signs of desiring him to be her husband. 
The Reverend Robert Bransoombb had too much dignity and 
too fine a presence to undergo the humiliation of a refusal — so he 
hesitated. Of course the ladies of Swale saw how things were, 
and they did everything to help him— but still he hesitated. 

“ Upon my word,” said Lady Proudfoot, “I don’t know what 
more encouragement he can want. He can’t expect Edith 
to propose to him herself.” 

Lady Proudfoot, more than any one else in Swale, was con- 
cerned with the matrimonial affairs of Robert Bransoombb. 
She was of opinion that it was as improper for a clergyman to 
be unmarried as for a doctor, and besides that, Mrs. Strong was 
her bosom friend. She knew very well in what state of mind 
the Yicar was, and decided at length to speak with Mrs. Strong 
on the subject. One day she attacked her by leading the 
conversation to Janb Simpson. 

“I really don’t see why she shouldn’t marry Mr. Bransoombb 
if she wants to, poor thing,” said Mrs. Strong. “She’s a 
nice quiet girl, and she ’d make an admirable wife for a clergy- 
man.” 

“My dear Edith,” rejoined Lady Proudfoot, “I think it 
would be most disagreeable for all of us. You know she’s 
inclined to be frightfully religious already.” 

“Oh, six months of marriage with the Yicar would quite cure 
her of that.” 

“Besides, I don’t think she’s the sort of wife for Mr. 
Bransoombb. He likes to have everything so nice, and 
she ’s terribly homely. I noticed last time I called there that 
she— that she wore knitted stockings, my dear.” 

Mrs. Strong laughed, showing her beautiful teeth. '‘I 
daresay the poor girl’s circulation is bad and she has cold feet.” 

“ I have no patience with you, Edith,” said Lady Proudfoot, 
abruptly coming to the point. “ Can’t you see that he wants to 
marry youf ” 

Mrs. Strong was not at aU disconcerted. “ He has never 
said so.” 

“ I -wisli you would make up your mind. I think it ’s absurd 
for a woman like you, without any encumbrances, to remain 
unmarried.” Mrs. Strong made no answer, and Lady Proud- 
FDOT added, “ X wonder if you ’d accept him if he proposed ? ” 
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“ Has he commissioned you to find out? ” 

“Not directly/’ said Lady Pboudhoot; “I know he thmks 
you very charming.” 

“ I ’m afraid I don’t think ^im very courageous.’^ 

“That sounds like encouragement.” 

“It does a little,” agreed Mrs. Strong, smiling. 

Lady Proudfoot rose to go, and kissed her friend. 

“ I daresay he ’ll come and see you to-morrow,” she added. 


“How do you like mine ? ” he asked. 

Such an inquiry insisted on a civil answer. “ Of course it ’s 
channing.” It amused her to know herself caught. 

“ It would be ten times more channing if — if you adorned it.” 
He was distinctly clumsy. Mrs. Strong expected better things 
of clerical gentlemen of forty. 

“Would you put me in a niche in the wall like an Italian 
saint? ” 

“You wilfully misunderstand me,” he replied with a gently 


Mrs. Strong was not particularly anxious to get married. “You wilfully misunderstand me,” he replied with a gently 
i The Yicar of Swale was rather a pleasant man, and it was patronising smile, 
flattering to know that he wished to make her his wife. She “I’m so sorry,” she murmured. 

wondered that he had not already become engaged to Janb He looked at her for one moment, and Mrs. Strong thought 
Simpson. Anyhow, he might come ; she had committed herself to that his appearance was too impressive for any one less than an 
nothing, and would listen to what he had to say. Archdeacon. 

Next day at three o’clock the Rev. Robert Bransoombb was “ Lady Proudboot sent for me yesterday,” he said. “ Amd— 

shown into her boudoir. Mrs. Strong received him with her she told me I might call upon you.” 

usual easy amiability, and his self-assurance did not desert him. “I didn’t know you required permission to do that,” she said 


There was nothing in their be- 
haviour to show that either was 
love-sick; so far as concerned 
the man, his presence was the 
only sign that Lady Proudfoot 
had delivered any message. His 
confidence slightly irritated 
Mrs. Strong. She wished he 
were a little less at ease. She 
offered him some tea, which, 
he refused. 

“ Of course,” she thought, 
“he has too much humour 
to be sentimental with a cup 
of tea in his hand.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Bransoombb 
talked of the weather. 

“It really is very hot,” he 
said. “Everything in the 
Vicarage garden is quite 
parched. You’ve not seen it 
since I altered the path on the 
West side, have you?” 

Mrs. Strong divined at once 
that he was leading the con- 
versation to the Vicarage in 
order to suggest that she should 
become its mistress. She took 
a malicious pleasure in veering 
away. Mr. Bransoombb was 
very self-assured, and she felt 
it her duty to show him it was 



with her frank smile, looking 
steadily at him without the 
least embarrassment. He was 
not embarrassed either. He 
smiled back upon her benignly. 

“ Will you share my Vicarage 
with me, Mrs. Strong ? ” 

He had evidently made up 
his mind beforehand how to 
express himself, and he could 
not allow the accidents of social 
chatter to disturb his ordered 
course. “I’ve come here to- 
day,” he added, raising his 
voice a little and speaking with 
the same solemnity as he used 
in church on Sundays — ‘ ‘ I have 
come here to-day to ask you to 
become my wife.” 

Mrs. Strong looked down. 
After what Lady Proodfoot 
had told him it would be ridi- 
culous to seem surprised. She 
was not certain that so matter- 
of-fact a proposal pleased her. 
Notwithstanding her massive 
proportions, she had a certain 
tenderness for sentiment, and 
she would have liked him to 
hesitate bashfully. A spark of 
poetry would not have been out 
of place, nor even some indica- 


it her duty to show him it was wonder,” said Mrs. Strong, how he U get ou of it? place, nor even some indica- 

not so easy as he thought to win such a charming woman as tion of suppressed passion. His certainty of success in the ^ 

herself. suit was irritating. She felt inclined to refuse him to see 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied. “ Miss Simpson told me you’d been how he would take it. 
making alterations. I see they’re rebuilding the lodge at ‘‘I feel very much flattered, Mr. Bransoombb, ’’she said slo’v^ly. 

Manor House.” She plunged into a description of the to gain time. 

operations. Won’t you call me Robert ? ” he said, patting her hand. 

But Mr. Bransoombb did not lose his self-possession. He Mrs. Strong looked up quickly, and bending over, the clergy- 
conversed fluently of the lodge at Manor House. man kissed her on the cheek. 

“ It ’s a charming old place, ’ ’ he said, when the conversation ** I thank you with all my heart,’ ’ he said. ^ ‘ I will endeavour 

of itself gave him the opportunity. “But of course I like to perform my duty to you as a Christian husband.” 
nothing better than my own Vicarage.” Mrs. Strong was surprised. He evidently was under the 

He had brought his own house up again. Mrs. Strong impression that she had accepted him, and she was still con- 
commented upon the unoriginality of man; but with a sidering whether she should or not. Surely when you tell a man 
beautiful smile, like a hare doubling, broke into an account of that his offer flatters you, it is not equivalent to an accept- 
a delightful Vicarage she had taken one Summer at Blackstable. ance? But there was no doubt in Mr. Bransoombb’ s mind. He 
It was rather exciting to see Mr. Bransoombb driving stead- even asked her to name the day upon which he would become 
fastly to one point, while she did her best to keep away from it. the happiest of men. He vowed he must immediately impart 


But at last she was cornered. 

“Are you fond of Vicarages? ” he asked. 

The question was inanei but required an answer* 
“Passably.” 


the good news to Lady Proodfoot. 

“ What an excitement it will cause in the parish,” he said, 
laughing. When he was going away he urged her again to 
fix a day for the ceremony. 
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‘‘Till then/' he said, “you will find me a most impatient Yesterday I asked you to marry me as quickly as possible. I 

* * know it sounds funny when I ask you to-day to wait. 

“It's nice of you to be so eager/’ she said, showing her “ Oh, not at all,” isaid Mrs. Strong, encouragingly, 

beautiful teeth. "“But you know there are no end of legal He took her hands, but Mrs. STRONG gently withdrew them, 

things which will want settling.” It seemed as if she had Ho was talking very quickly, nervously. 

definitely surrendered. “ I feel,” ho said, “ that my duty to you counterbalances 

“If there is anything I can do to help you,” he replied everything. I hope you understand that it ’s entirely for your 
gallantly, “ command me.” sake that I want you to wait.” 

“How kind you are I You know I have an income of fifteen “ Oh, you want me to wait ? ” 
hundred a year.” three or four years all sorts of things may happen. 1 

^ “ My dear Edith He waved his hand in deprecation. He have a good deal of influence in clerical quarters, and I have been 
was not the man to listen to gross monetary details. given to understand that I ’m my Uncle GEORGE s sole heir. Of 

“ I think it right to tell you at once,” she said, in answer to course he ’s only sixty -five. He may live another ten years ; but 


his gesture. “ My income — is contingent on my widowhood.” even then I should only be fifty.” He took her hafid again. 
“ I beg your pardon? ” he said. ” I know I’m asking a great deal; but will you wait for me, 

She smiled. “ It ceases on my marrying again.” Edith, say, fi.ve years ? I’m certain to get a better living by 

She watclel him closely as she made the statement. Mr. then.” 

Branscombe started ; but his discomposure w^as momentary. “Are you sure,” she asked quietly, “that you wouldn’t prefer 

“ My dear Edith,” he said, “you will be more precious to not to be bound by an engagement? As you suggest, so much 

me with the thought that I alone am providing for you. If I may happen in five years.” 

have hesitated to ask you to become my wife, it was because “Oh, Edith, surely you have not so poor an opinion of me as 
your greater income might have — cast suspicion on the purity to suppose me capable of breaking off our engagement because 

of my motives.” — because ” 

He kissed her gravely on the forehead and went away. “You know, Robert, you are a young man, and in ten years 

“ I wonder,” said Mrs. Strong, “ how he ’ll get out of it ? ” you ’ll only be fifty ; but I shall bo fifty, too 1 And you have a 
Next day Mr. Branscombe came to luncheon. He advanced to great future before you. I’m sure you’ll end up as a bishop. 
Mrs. Strong solemnly and kissed her forehead. He was not a A man of your calibre is wasted on a little country parish. I 


very ardent lover. 

“Did you pass a good night? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, smiling. “ I always do,” 


don’t feel myself justified in hampering you.” 

“ I should be contemptible if I asked you to give me back my 
word.” The Vicar of Swale was genuinely disturbed ; he was a 


“ Ah I ” He paused, and then with a slight effort broke into gentleman, and he could not stoop to a discreditable action, 
ecstasies with the view from Mrs. Strong’s windows. “ But it is I who ask you, Robert. I do not feel myself 

“ I can never be sufficiently grateful to you for abandoning justified in standing in your way. It is no sacrifice to me when 
all this for my humble Vicarage.” I think of your future.” 

“ I ’m not cynical,” said Mrs. Strong. “ I believe in love in “I can’t accept your sacrifice,” he said solemnly. “I should, 
a cottage.” feel such a — such a cad.” 

“Ah, well, it has its disadvantages.” “Nonsense,” said Mrs. Strong, changing her tone. “We will 

Mrs, Strong had never realised before that her fianc4*s forget our interview of yesterday. You may be quite certain 
conversation was sometimes painfully obvious. They went in to that I will say nothing about it.’’ 

luncheon, and the presence of the butler confined them to “Ah, Mrs. Strong, you are a truly Christian woman.” 

commonplaces. But Mrs. Strong was in high spirits. She saw The Vicar of Swale was humbled, but Mrs. Strong was a 

that Mr. Branscombe was somewhat embarrassed. She had woman, and she could not let him go without a small revenge, 
never seen him in such a condition before, and it delighted her. “ I hope,” she murmured with a smile, as she shook his hand, 
“You know,” he said, when they returned to the drawing- “I hope I haven’t made you feel very ridiculous ? I really 
room, “life will be very different for you as cMtelaine of haven’t tried to.” 


Swale Vicarage. I’m afraid we shall not be able to afford a 
carriage.” 

“Oh, a pony-cart fulfils all my aspirations.” 

“ What a charming character you have,” he said. 

He was becoming more and more ill at ease. Mrs. Strong’s 


Next morning Lady Proudfoot rushed into hlrs. STRONG’S 
drawing-room. 

Oh, Edith, what have you done ? ” 

Good Heavens ! what ’s the matter ? ” 

“I’ve just had a letter from Mr. Branscombe, and he tells 


humorous eyes were upon him, and he was afraid of looking me ” 

foolish. He made an effort to he gallant. “ What? ” Surely the Vicar of Swale had not betrayed their 

“ I ’ ve never seen any one with such beautiful hair as you secret, 
have,” he said. He tells me that he ’s engaged to Jane Simpson.” 

She laughed, and he felt his remark absurd. Mrs. Strong did not move a muscle. 

“ Have you told Lady Proudfoot of our engagement ? ” she “ Oh, is that all ? ” she said. ‘ ‘ I knew he meant to propose 

. bo her. He came to see me two days ago, and I told him she ’d 

At last he positively blushed. “ No. On second thoughts I make a pattern wife.” 
fancied I had better not. After all, it’s no business of hers. But he wanted to propose to you.” - 

And besides, the date of our marriage is so very uncertain, “Oh, dear no. You’re completely mistaken,” she replied, 


isn’t it ? ” Mrs. STRONG had the charity not to look at him. cahnly. “ He thinks I’m really too low church.” 

But he took his courage in both hands. “ I won’t conceal from ghe smiled her most fascinating smile. 

you that what you told me yesterday has made some alteration “You certainly have got beautiful teeth,” aaid Lady, 
in the matter— not in my feelings, of course ; your poverty can Pboudfoot, rather sourly, 
only make my love the greater.” ^ 

Now Mrs. Strong looked at him, and he falteired- She at least u ^ 

had seen the Reverend Rob^irt Branscombe lose his self- ^ 

assurance. ^ 

“Of course/’ he said, *^I know my behaviour is liable to ■ - ' ~ ' ' — 

^ misconstruction. It looks as if — ^as if I were mercenary. Next roeek^ “ Omshij St. John* a JEfei)V^ Major A. Griffiths. 
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^ In our issue dated January 31, a fortnight ago, appeared 
an article (now republished separately) entitled Two Visits^ 
wherein Mr. Punch informed the public how “it is literally 
true that the oldest and largest Children's Hospital in London, 
Le.jthe Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, is in| 
argent need of funds at this moment, and must inevitably close 
Its doors' very soon indeed unless something is done.'' 

To this appeal there was a ready response, a ready-money 
response, amounting to over a thousand pounds sent to the 
Secretary of the hospital, Adrian Hope, Esq.., Great Ormond 
Street. 

So far so good ; but that it is not near far enough will be seen 
from the statement we place before the generous and large- 
hearted British public, as, in so urgent a case as this, although 
the hospital is a London one, yet charity knows no bounds, terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

Here is the “ Financial Statement ” of this Hospital : — 


Ordinary Expenditure 
,, Income... 
Annual Deficit 


...£16,000 
... £9,000 
... £7,000 


' With this eloq.uent text before us, we cannot but call to mind 
the admirable advice given by Mr. Micawber to little David 
Copperfleld, thus epigrammatically expressed : “Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, 
result happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery." 

This dictum of Mr. Micatcber's, which is true as applied to 
the temporal difficulties of the individual who, if hale, hearty, 
and capable of work, has opportunities before him of retriev- 
ing the past and providing for the present and the future, 
applies with overwhelming force to the case of sick children 
dependent upon the generosity of friends, the watchful care 
of physicians, and the constant, kindly attention of trained 
nurses. 

“The income which can be relied upon" — ^we quote from 
the report with which the Secretary has provided us — “is 
£9,000, made up by annual subscriptions, ordinary donations, 
Hospital Sunday and Saturday, and Prince of Wales's Funds, 


dividends from investments," and so forth. “The deficit of 
£7,000 per annum is usually met by spending all legacies received, 
say £6,000, and from proceeds of a dinner, say £2,000. The cost 
of running this Hospital we may put at £44 per diem, and," says 
the Secretary, “ we can only count on getting £24 per diem, 
i.e., a daily deficit of £20. The legacies diminished last year, 
and this year nothing is expected from this source of income. 
It is hopeless in this war time to get money from a dinner." 
And he sums up by adding, sadly enough: “It seems, therefore^ 
that we shall have to close the Hospital until funds come in again, 
for the combination of no legacies plus this war is too strong 
for us." 

Be it remembered that this is the largest and oldest 
“ Children's Hospital." It was founded in 1862, because there 
was no Children's Hospital in the Kingdom ; and now, in London 
alone, there are fourteen Children's Hospitals. Shall the Mother 
of all these charitable establishments be allowed to starvebecause 
she has raised so many competitors for public support ? And 
the response from the benevolent public comes back heartily 
and unitedly, “ No 1 she shall not I Even in these trying times 
of war in the Transvaal and of famine in India, we will, all of 
I us, in some way or other, according to the means at our disposal, 
by a little extra economy here, and some self-denial there, do our 
best to come to the immediate aid of this deserving charity in 
its present distress, while, for the future, we will try to insure 
ample means of existence to the Ormond Street Hospital for 
Sick Children." 

N.B.— Donations, small or large— but the larger the better- 
in cash, in notes, in cheques, in postal and P.O. orders, will be 
thankfully received on behalf of the Ormond Street Hdbpital 
Fund" by 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnbw & Co., 

10, Bouverie Street, 

Fleet Street, B.C. 

P.S.— “ Bis dat qui cito dat." “ No time like the present," 
and no present so acceptable as the one arriving at the right 
time.^ Mr. Punch does not quote “Pay, pay, pay," but urges 
everybody, everywhere, to * * Give 1 Give 1 Give I " 
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Zatle Qirl {to Mother, who has just read notice). “I suppose, Mother, 
IT doesn’t mention wsiqb half of the poor thing we are to 

LOOK FOR?” 


MAOTEL DB LA COISTERSATION. 
Exposition TJniverselle. 


The Custom and the Tram, 

In fine wre arrive. What 
odonri In the french ports 
the water is always illhealthy. 

We go to pass the custom. 

One examine the greats "bag- 
gages to Paris. 

Factor I I have two umbrel- 
las, three covers of voyage, 
four sacks, tw cartoons, one 
cane, one hat of straw, one 
melon, two by aboves, and one 
tenner of littles packets. 

I not have nothing to de- 
clare. 

Yon demand if all these ob- 
jects are to me ? 

For what not? I am Eng- 
lish. 

To the good hour I The 
cnstbmer has the air so 


La Couane et le Train. 

Bnfin nous arrivons. Quelle 
odeur I Dans les ports fran^ais 
I'eau est ton jours malsaine. 

Kous aliens passer la douane 

On examine les grands baga- 
ges h. Paris. 

Facteur I J’ai deux para- 
pluies, trois Icouvertures de 
voyage, quatre sacs, deux car- 
tons, une canne, un chapeau 
de paille, un mdlon, deux par- 
dessus, et une dizaine de petits 
paquets. 

Je n*ai rien h declarer. 

Yous demandez si tous ees 
objets sent k moi ? 

Pourquoi pas? Je suis An- 
glais. 

A la bonne heure ! Le 
douanier a I’air si ahuri qu’il 


staggered that he me leave to 
pass without nothing to open. 

Fast, factor! Put all these 
objects in one compartment of 
first class, for me to reserve 
all the places to me sole. 

Yes, Mrs., all these places 
are takeds. 

No, Mr., you not can to 
enter. All the compartment 
is retained. 

Yon are the chief of station ? 
Eh well, that is this that that 
me do? 

How therefore? You exact 
that I leave to enter these 
voyagers ? Impossible! Shut 
up the porteress, if he you 
please. 

Yon go to do to carry off all 
my baggages for them to throw 
in the van of the conductor ? 

I there oppose one defence 
absolute. 

Then you me menace of the 
intervention of the agents of 
police? 

Be ! I not resist more. But 
I shall address of the reclama- 
tions to the administration and 
to the Ambassador of England. 

No, I not wish that the one 
carry off my cartoons, my sacks, 
my covers, and my others 
packets. I them shall guard 
in me sitting above, or I them 
shall put in the fillet. 


me laisse passer sans rien 
ouvrir. 

Yite, facteur! Mettez tous 
ces objets dans un comparti- 
ment de premiere classe pour 
me reserver toutes les places 
k moi seul. 

Oui, madame, toutes ces 
places sont prises. 

Non, monsieur, vous ne 
pouvez pas entrer. Tout le 
compartiment est retenu. 

Yous ^tes le chef de gare? 
Eh bien, qu’est-ce que 9a me 
fait? 

Comment done ? Yous exigez 
que jo laisse entrer ces voya- 
geurs ? Impossible ! Fermez 
la portiere, s’il vous plait. 

Yous allez faire emporter 
tous mes bagages pour les 
jeter dans le fourgon du con- 
ducteur ? 

J’y oppose une defense 
absolue. 

Alors vous me menacez de 
I’intervention des agents de 
police? 

Soit! Je ne r^siste plus. 
Mais j’adresserai des reclama- 
tions k Fadministration et k 
FAmbassadeur d’Angleterre. 

Non, je ne veux pas que Fon 
emporte mes cartons, mes sacs, 
mes couvertures et mes autres 
paquets. Je les garderai en 
m’asseyant dessus, ou je les 
mettrai dans le filet. H. D. B. 


THE BLESSED HERITAGE. 

[“ Poverty is a blessed heritage.” — Mr. Carnegie.'] 

’Ere, Lizer, wheer ^s yer gratitood? *E ses, ses Mr. C., 

As it ^s a blessed ’eritage, is poverty, ses ^e. 

Then think ’ow thankful an^ 'ow blest we oughter feel, us two, 
But yet yer that contrairy that I ^m blest, Liz, if yer do. 

Wot? ’Ungry ? Wot is ’unger. Don’t it vary the monotony 
An’ Wooster sorce yer vittles, that ’s supposin’ as yer ’ve got 
any? 

Then think of them pore millionaires wot misses the delight 
Of ’avin’ ’ad no breakfast on a roarin’ happytite. 

Then money ! Think, Elizer, of them cruel stocks an’ shares 
^ot makes their lives a torter to them martyred millionaires 1 
Oh, ain’t we much more ’appy when the sticks is up the spout 
An’ the kids is wantin’ dinner and ’as got ter go without ? 

And don’t it make yer ’eart bleed, too, ter think of horl the 
care 

Of mansions in the country and an ’ouse in Grosvenor Square ? 
Ah, wot would them pore fellers give if honly they could come 
An’ live with all their fam’ly in our garret hup the slum ? 

Wot, Liz? Yer’d like ter see ’em come? ’Ere, none o’ that 
theer charf ! 

Yer ’d sell yer bloomin’ birthright for a pot of ’arf-an-’arf ? 
Lor, Liz ! Ter think as you should be in sich a thankless mood! 
Yer ’ve got a blessed ’eritage,” an’ ’ere ’s yer gratitood I 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER. ^ 
February, 

Thoroughly dig all the "beds at the| 
beginning of this month. All the standard i 
books on gardening recommend this, and 
seem to imply that the work is to be done 
with a spade. The amateur probably will 
find dynamite much more serviceable in 
the present year. Snowdrops, however, 
are doing well ; a fine show of them may 
be found already on many ceilings ; they 
are q.uite easy to cultivate. Some people 
depend upon the plumber for their supply 
of this “ dainty harbinger of Spring.” 

Sow early peas. A variety of kinds can 
be obtained from any seedsmen ; but it is 
really immaterial which you select. .The 
sparrows are not so hard to please as 
people fancy, though the more expensive 
the seed, the more certain is it that the 
birds will take it all. Four or five rows 
probably will be suJEficient, but do not sow 
less. One should not miss such a chance 
of providing the nice little sparrows with 
food. Always be kind to dumb creatures. 

Cats are a prolific crop in this (or any 
other) month. To raise them to perfection, 
plant a small bed with cuttings at a guinea 
apiece. An hour later return to the bed, 
and you will find at least three oats 
scratching it up. They can be treated 
with an air-gun, and planted out in any 
soil you choose. 

(To he continued,) 




“TAPPING” THE WIRES. 
TheLeyds Woodpecker and the War ITews* 

[<* There is no doubt that upon several occasions 
recently Dr, Leyds was in possession of news from 
the seat of war before it reached our own War 
Office. Where does ho tap the telegrams ? ” 

Maihf Taper,), 


MY VALENTINE. 

Stul in yonder battered desk you lie 
With affection’s well-known emblems 
garnished, 

Faded is each rosy satin tie. 

And your silver paper sadly tarnished— 
That for pretty KA.TE in ’79 
Lovingly I bought — ^my Valentine. 

Painted there are hearts that arrows 
pierce. 

Shot by the inevitable Cupid ; 

Feeble verses breathing passion fierce 
(Even then I thought. that they were 
stupid), 

Calling little Kate a “maid divine ” — 
Asking her to be — ^my Valentine. 

Rudely were the rapid verses wrought, 
Puerile was the passion (but I meant it), 
Yet X paused awhile for second thought, 
And the upshot was— I never sent it. 

So (while Hath alas ! was never mine) 
There you still remain— my Valentine. 


PRECIOUS POEMS— No. IV. 

Lb Paraplutb be ma Tante. 

My Aunt’s umbrella, dainty toy. 

The source of a seraphic joy, 

Above my mantel-piece unfurled, 

The wonder of an envious world ! [tell 
What pen can paint, what tongue can 
Poor <iuarter of the radiant dreams 
With which imagination teems 
When cherishing the thoughts that glow, 
And circle through my brain, below 
My Aunt’s umbrella I 

My Aunt’s goloshes, worn and old, 

I fill with vegetable mould, 

And stand them in my study, where 
The choicest flowers adorn the pair. 

Pray do not think this cultus bosh is. 
She is not beautiful, but rich 
In stocks and shares, etc., which 
Her bounteous care intends for me— 
Which I remember when I see 
My Aunt’s goloshes t 
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JEkctrobd from, n private letter, the Writer having, in the hope of 
advancing tender and personal interests, ampte^ an invitation to stay a 
fm days at a Country Home, 

**Ko, MY DEAR Feed, the visit has not been so ear an' 

UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS. ThAT BEASTLY BbNSON IS HERE AND IS 
RUNNING ME VERY CLOSE. ThB OTHER MORNING I WAS SHEWING 
HER AND HER SiSTER HOW TO CUT A FIGURE ON THE ICB, AND — 
WELL, I DID IT TOO LITERALLY ! Of COURSE, JUST AT THAT 

MOMENT Benson came along ! I *m afraid the impression I 

CREATED WAS MAINLY ON THE ICE ! ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Is Sip Lawrence Alma Tadbma, R.A., also among the 
novelists ? My Baronite, picking up The Fate-Spinner (Mort- 
LOCK), by Laurence Alma Talema, was for the moment led 
astray. On refiLeotion he remembered that only the difference 
between a 10 and a u separates, in the matter of Christian name, 
distinguished father and gifted daughter. It is Miss Alma 
Tadbma who tells again, with charming freshness, the old old 
story <4 man's love going astray from his wedded wife. It is 
powerfully written, with background of scehery and surrounding 
worked in with hereditary skill. The dramatis personce are 
three in number, each a live person. The last scene of 
the tragedy, a difficult one to manage, is very fine. The little 
volume is specially recommended to Members of Parliament, 
inasmuch as it is cunningly fashioned in the form and colour of 
an undersized Blue Book. Through a dull debate in the House 
of Commons it might be safely read without suspicion on the 
part of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or wrathful flash from the 
gleaming eye of the Speaker. 

To the catalogue of British Anthologies already issued from 
the Oxford University Press, Mr. Henry Frowdb has added the 
Dryden and the Pope. Like their predecessors, they are edited 
b / Professor Arber, and are fountains of ever fresh delight. 
Taere is nothing new to be said of the old familiar friends, but 
a tribute of praise is due to the publisher for the loving manner 
in which he has set the gems. 

The Baron has recently received a volume containing “the 
complete works of William Shakspearb," illustrated, with 
a “ biographical introduction by Henry Glassford Bell " 
(Collins, Sons & Co.), and a dedication from some one or 
other, it may be from Mr. Bell or from the publishers, to Sir 
Henry Irving. The type is clear, and as the sonnets are 
included, it is useful in any library as a handy and compact 
book of reference. Of the illustrations, rather indifferently 
representing more or less well-known actors and actresses in 
Shakspearian characters, the best is that of Mr. Alexander as 
Orlando, and the second best is one of Mrs. F. H. Benson (whose 
name and personality are unfamiliar to the Baron) as Doll Tear- 
sheets Very flattering is it to such a worthless character as Doll 
that she should be thus handsomely impersonated. Mr. Austin 
Brerbton has evidently found the arrangement of these photo- 
graphic specimens a somewhat difficult task, and may be fairly 
congratulated on his success. The Baron db B.-W. 

— — „ -* 

Too Much of a Testimonul.— Master Gripper (to Tonsorial 
Artist), Wonderful stuff that Patagonian Hair Restorer of yours, j 
Mr. Snip. I rubbed some on my fox terrier, and took first prize 
with him as a poodle at the Dog Show. 1 


OSYMANDYAS. 

(Not Shelley*s hut another,) 

The chief objects of interest at Sakkarah are 
the two fellen colossal figures 6f Ramesbs H. The 
first oue reached by the traveller is of granite, and 
in order to see the face it is necessary to climh on 
the breast of the figure.*'— M urray^s Fffypt,] 

I WAS a traveller in an antique land 
And saw a granite statue, sombre, vast, 
Lie at Sakkarah. Tourists took their 
stand 

In boots of useful thickness on its breast, 
Debated how much ground its figure 
spanned, 

Tapped with a walking-stick familiarly 
Its mighty brow, then talked of other 
things, 

Of donkeys' dinners, steamers, and the 
rest.- 


Then from its lips these words I seemed to 
hear, 

“My name was Osymandyas, King of 
Kings, 

[ Look at my fate, ye mighty, and despair I " 
Nothing remains to add, for in dismay 
At this colossal outrage, or in fear 
Lest worse might follow yet, I turned 
away. 

TO* AUTHORS. 

I** WcU-knowu author revises decliued and other 
MSS., generally ensuring their after-acceptance. 
Terms modei3ie,**^Advt, in Daily 

Ye mute, inglorious Miltons, come I 
Ye silent Shakspeares, Shelleys fame- 
less. 

Ye Kiplings, all unboomed and dumh, 

Ye Austins, laurelless and nameless ; 


Poetic souls, that fain would soar, | 

Save that some publisher represses 
Your noble rage, come, send me your i 
MSS. j 

Who knows what trifling faults may bar 
Your way to wealth and reputation ? 
Peculiarities may mar 
Your spelling or your punctuation ; 

The Epic that you *ve on the stocks 
Some halting lines, perhaps, may damn, or 
Your views may be unorthodox 
On grammar. 

The great unhatched to life I bring ; 

No hen 's more careful of her chickens ; 
Each fledgeling author leaves my wing 
A Scott, a Thackeray, or Dickens. 

To all success I guarantee 
Who in obscurity are stifling, 

And kindly note the fact, my fee 
Is trifling. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME! 


FaiUr [mdering), “Hullo 1 TEiiES? Is it a Funeral March?"’ 
Professor. “Ah I NO, SiR ; A little Composition oe my own 
CALLED ^JoTOTJs Moments.**^ 


SORTES SHAKSPEARIAJ!^-^. 

To the War Office Deficiency Department. 

Come -on ! Come on ! "Where is yonr Boer spear, man ? 
Fear you the Boer, and go so unproyided ? ’ ’ 

Richard the Thirdy Act III., Sc. 2. 


AT THE QUEEN’S HALL. 

Sir,— The other day I met Mr. Albert Chevalier, who 
reproached me with not having visited his entertainment. How 
quick was my rSpUque I ‘ ^ Mons. Albert,” says I, ^ ^ you are no 
longer the ‘Chevalier sans reproche! ’ ” Not had that; at all 
events, it shows I am as good a French scholar as the erudite 
critic who wrote “de la Theatre ” in his timesly notice of Dandy 
DicTc^s revival. However, that’s not my immediate point in 
writing. Sir-, I went to see Chevalier. Let me advise all who 
would obtain it two hours’ genuine recreation to do as I did. 
His songs and impersonations are admirable and in excellent 
taste. His coster is as perfect as ever, and his conjuring in 
the “?Anky Panky ” song (by A. H. West) is as neat as though 
he were a professional wizard. Then there ’s his performance 
on a strange instrument, of his own manufacture I should 
think. And in addition to this is a pleasant variety by Signorina 
Crispi on the harp, and by Mr. Nelson Hardy (two good naval 
names for patriotic times), the ventriloquist. Hurry up and see 
A. 0. Yours, “ P OWING Billy.” 


Seasonable Volumes for the Cabinet.— For Lord 8-l-sh-ry. 
— ‘‘TheNew Jest Book.” Mr. Arthur B-lfr. — “The Guide to 
Knowledge.” Mr. Oh-mb-rZ-n.— “ A Little Modest Flower.” 
Lord L-nsd-wne. — “How Things are Done.” The Lord Ch-nc-lW. 
— “Self-Help.” The Duke of D-u-nsh-re. — “ At Rest.” Sir 
M’Chrl R’Cks-B’Ch , — “ The Lightning Calculator.” Mr. G-sch-w. 
— “ Tales for the Marines.” 


“HOPE ” FOR THE BEST. 

The St. James’s is now an entirely new 
theatre, artistically decorated, and every 
attention paid to the comfort of the 
audience. All private boxes, save two 
(one of these being for royalty, and the 



Lieutenant Brough Bernenstein and Colonel 
Yemou Sapt. 

other facing it” for anybody), have been 
banished, to the advantage of the look of 
t3ie house, and to the look of the lessee 
when he hits upon a big success, since 
in every case there is a gain of certainly 


four seats to whatever Government is 
“ in ” at the St. James’s. The bill which 
has been brought in this session, taking 
the precedence of all other bills, is Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau, Now, 
up to a certain point Rupert of Hentzau 
is a fresh, strong, and stirring play, and 
the interest it excites is in no sort of way j 
dependent upon the spectator’s previous 
acquaintance either with the same author’s I 
romance, The Prisoner of Zenda, or with 
the drama, founded upon it, which was 
produced with marked success at this 
theatre. And though a sequel rarely 
obtains a success equal to that won by 
its predecessor, yet Rupert of Eentmu has 
so much in it to attract, is so excellently 
played by a first-rate company, that a 
sufficiently good run for it is fairly on the 
cards. Three-fourths of it are admirable ; 
the excitement is kept up and increased 
from act to act, and not until we arrive at 
Act. IV. is it allowed to drop. But a 
novelist who is his own dramatist is in 
much the same category as the client who 
is his own lawyer. 

That Rudolf Rassendyll should be 
} assassinated in order that he may not 
“live a lie” as King of Ruritania, is 
most unsatisfactory to the audience, who 
are as devoted to him as are Colonel Sapt, 
Prit&y and Bernenstein. And his death is 
dramatically quite unnecessary. "Why? 
Because, although it is good in the novel, 


it is bad in [the play. The construction 
should have given us, in Act III., Sc. 1 
(after [the exit of Rudolf to meet Count 
Rupert), Sapt* 8 account of the burning of 
the Hunting Lodge and his evidence to 
the fact that the man who therein perished 



Act III., Scene 2. 

Rudolf Alexander Rassendyll and Count Irving 
Rupert. 

Rudolf and Rupert were two pretty men, 

Rupert ’s on table near half-past ten. 

What happens next you will see somewhat later, 
If you will seek the ISt. James’s Theayter, 

was not Rudolf Rassendyll ; and thereupon 
Sapt and Co., in the interests of their 
beloved Queen, should have started to find 
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fcheir friend. They would have arrived, 
In the next scene, just when the crowd has 
broken into the cellar, immediately after 
the duel, and when all the people shout 
“God save the King!*’ and the Queen 
and Rudolf together accept the situation. 
This is a fine tableau on which the curtain 
falls to loudest plaudits, and with this the 
piece should have ended. 

Who cares what happens afterwards? 
Sufficient to the night is the final triumph 
of the popular hero, Rudolf Raszendyll, 
and of the sweet heroine, so charmingly 
impersonated by Miss Fay Davis. 

Mr. Geo. Alexander is excellent in the 
dual part of Rudolf the King, and Rudolf 
the Adventurer, both ho and the wicked 
Rupert, forcibly played by Mr. H. B. 
Irving, acq^uitting themselves to admira- 
tion as masters of fence. It has been 
objected that the two Rudolfs do not 
resemble one another. There is no 
force in this objection. Both parts are 
played by Mr. Alexander, only that, as 
the King, he wears beard and moustache,' 
and assumes a slouching gait; while as 
Rassendyll, he is clean shaven, and 
stands erect. There is no other “make- 
up” : it is simply Mr. Alexander’s face 
shorn or unshorn. VoUa tout, 

Mr. Ybrnon is perfect as our old friend 
Colonel Sapt, and both Mr. Esmond as 
Tarlenheim and Mr. SYDNEY Brotjgh as 
Bernensteiii couldn’t be bettered. Mr. 
George P. Hawtrey, as the old Baron, i^ 
dodderingly funny, and every one of the 
others is simply a small character per- 
fectly rendered. And the same may be 
said of the ladies, among whom Miss 
JuilE Opp stands picturesq[uely prominent, 
and Miss Bsm6 Beringbr plays with dis- 
tinction the part of Helga von Tarlenheim, 
Mr. Alexander has shown a wise discretion 
in omitting the final scene representing 
“the lying-in-state” of the deceased 
King : such a decision on the part of the 
manager was in keeping with the character 
of the veracious Rudolf, who energetically 
objects to all kinds of lying, and therefore, 
logically, to “lying-in-state.” 

PAUPER OR PATRIOT. 

To the Editor of Punch, 

Sir,— I address you for ah obvious 
reason. You are the conductor of a paper 
claiming, and justly claiming, to represent 
the comedy of the earth. Here is a story 
tljiat has reached me. Will you kindly say 
if it is comic or the reverse ? 

A vast sum subscribed by the Public to 
the Mansion House Fund for the wives 
and children of your soldiers now engaged 
in defending your flag in South Africa 
is intrusted for distribution to the Royal 
Commissioners of the Patriotic Fund. A 
lady, the widow of a journalist who was 
killed at Ladysmith while gallantly fight- 
ing as a volunteer in the Imperial Light 
Hocse, wrote to these gentlemen asking if 



* ST. VALENTINE^S DAY 


* Doss Miss Charming live here ? ” 


she and her four year old son might hope 
to benefit from the fund. 

She received a letter enclosing an order 
for six pounds, which she was invited lo 
take to the Post Office and answer a great 
many questions, apparently to satisfy the 
Post Master as to her identity, and the 


the Commissioners, in administering 
monies subscribed for the benefit of people 
whom the public holds in high honour, 
should not behave as if they were dealing 
with professional paupers, an answer was 
given which seems scarcely satisfactory. 
The officials of the Patriotic Fund exjfiained 


fact of her being extremely poor. There } that they had an arrangement of long 


was another form containing a further set 
of questiuiiH, one ot which inquired if she 
had lately been in the receipt of Parochial 
relief. The form, which was* folded and ^ 
addressed to the C'Ommissioners, bore a j 


standing with the Post Office, and that the 
offensive queries accompanying the money- 
order were intended for “ tho widows of 
common soldiers.” 

This is the story anent which 1 ask your 


half-penny stamp and a printed injunction, I opinion as an expert. In my pianet we 
“ Not to be sealed or fastened.” She was ; have no sense of humour.. 


Yours very truly, 

Messenger from Mars.^' 


invited, in short, to set forth all the! 
details of her poverty, and to entrust them | 

to the world at large through the medium t Pimen will feel obhgeu it the questiou ol 
of the Post Office in a country village where j Ills respected correspondent is repeated by some 
she was well known. On remonstrance j patriotic represeutatiLye of the people in Parliament, 
being ^made when it was suggested that j — Euitor,] 
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Ee {wUh pride). “Yes, dear, my Father and Mother lived together for Forty 

WBOLE TMARS, and NEVER HAD A SINGLE QOARREL ! ” 

Ei$ Bride. “ How terribly bonotonoub^ Darling !i” 


WAK AND PEACE. 

BYA.A.Z.Y.X. 

[Grerman bands are complaining that, owing to 
the war, they cannot make a living, and that many 
of their regular patrons visit the misdoings of the 
Boers upon their heads.] 

It may be mkind, but I can't help re- 
joicing— 

This morning I read in the papers a 
^ “ par," 

That the Teuton itinerant tootlers are 
voicing 

A wail that the war to their trade is a 
bar. 

Their street caterwauling 's as dire as the 
mausers, 

“Long Tom" isn't worse than their 
wheezy bassoons ; 

Though their discords to vengeance and 
murder are rousers, 

They pose as the best of the Londoner's 
boons ! 

Their “regulars” now in the suburbs 
(they tell us) 

Confound them— with Boers of a psalm- 
singing kind ; 

And ladies are so patriotic and zealous, 

They give, not a d., but a piece of their 
mind. 

'Tis one good result of Com Paul’s ulti- 
matum, 

Declaring a peace for my long-sufi'ring 
ear ; 

I wish he 'd correct yet one little erratum, 

And bawling newsvendors straightway 
commandeer I 


FOR THE DEFENCE. 

Not wanted. — Talk, fuss, red tape, gush, 
advertisement, treason and folly. 

TTawted.— Statesmanship, activity, pa- 
triotism and common sense. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET AND THE NOISY 
NEWSVENDOR. 

(With apologies to the shades of Canning and Frere.) 

Man in the Street speaks : 

Noisy Newsvendor, whither are you rushing ? 

Rough is your voice ; it must have taken lots of 
Gin to destroy its softness, and your face needs 
Pears’ or Yinolia. 

Noisy Newsvendor, little think the rich ones 
Who sit in clubs provided -with the newspa- 
-pers what it means to yell for twenty-four hours 
“ Speshal edeeshun ! ” 

Tell me, NeX/svendor, do you love to tell the 
Truth when at mom you dash into the highways, 

Or when at night you make tjie streets resound with 
“ ’Orrible slaughter” ? 

Tell me the latest news you have of Roberts. 

Nay, do not bellow: I *m not hard of hearing. 

Tell me of battles, tell me of the crossing 
Of the Tugela. 


What of the Modder ? What of Lord Dundonaxd ? 

Tell me the truth, man ; I have got a halfpenny. 

Truth 's what I want, and therefore I will buy your 
Halfpenny paper. 

The Noisy Newsvendor shouts confidentially: 

“ Truth,” Sir, God bless you, I have none to sell you. 
Labby 's no friend to such as you and me, but 
Hand over twopence, if you want to read of 
Desperate fighting. 

(Crescendo .) . 

“ Ten thousand Dutchmen blown to bits by lyddite 1 1 
Methuen captured, Kitchener in pieces 1 1 1 
Roberts defeated lit! Shocking suicide of 

(Fortissimo) Krucer and JouBERT I M 1 ! 

[Man in the Street buys. Newsvendor departs yelling. 

Man in the Street j after reading : 

Hi I where 's my twopence ? I T1 be even with you ! 
Wretch whose mendacious yells excite my vengeance I 

Destined to fourteen days without an option 

If I can catch you I [Exit, trying to. 

R. C. L. 
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MASTERPIECES MODERNISED, 

V.— Tom Jones. 

(Revised by S-LAS H-ok-ng, Author of 
* ‘ Such is Life, * ’ etc.) 

Book I. — Infancy. 

0, that, like honey laden hees, 

We human creatuies spent onr days 
In deeds melliduons. WatU^on. 

Chapter 1.—“ First the Babe.*' 

Mr. Allworthy walked back from the 
lectiire wrapt in thought. This frame of 
mind was partly the result of a hearty 
dinner, partly due, also, to the lecturer's 
references to .the poet Longfellow. How 
true it was that we also ‘‘can make our 
lives sublime." Was his life sublime? 
He had doubts. On reaching home he 
discovered a baby sleeping peacefully in 
the umbrella stand- Mr, Allworthy 
smiled. Here was a distinct chance of 
proving sublime. Everything has its small 
beginnings. “Deborah," he said to his 
Cornish housekeeper, “I will adopt this 
child." “Lor 'a mercy," cried she in 
unexceptional dialect. “Bf we doo— " 
Then seeing the' heroic expression on 
Mr. Allworthy's face, she relapsed into 
silence. 

Book II, — Youth. 

All who live to be old have, perforce, once been 
young.— Twi. 

Chapter I. — Can it be Fate? 

Tom Jones used to lunch at an A.B.C. 
with his friend Blifil. But lately, alas, 


he had frequented places where smarter- 
looking waitresses served. “I," said 
Biofel, “prefer the coffee and scone 
obtainable at the A.B.C. Moreover, it 
cheaper." “Oh, hang the expense 1" 
cried Tom. The fever of the spendthrift 
had possessed him. One day, passing 
along the Strand he smelt Irish stew. It 
came from a restaurant where he had 
often foolishly dallied with a waitress 
called Molly. So instead of reading Self- 
Eeljp at lunch, he went in for smiles of 
another kind. And now the strength of 
the onions mastered him. On the stormy 
sea of life our iSbtle crafts are often upset 
by the existence of leaks. Suddenly a 
man close by said to his companion, “Why 
not stop the war?" It came upon TOM 
like a mighty inspiration, suggesting such 
possibilities of debating society speeches, 
that the memory of Molly became faint. 
It is better to teach — not the young ejd 
but~the young idea how to shoot. 

Book III.— Manhood. 

The margarine of mild romance . — Clenty Mentall . ' 

Chapter I. — The A B C of Love. 

Tom Jones was in love with Sophia 
Western, daughter of the Rev. Trefusa 
Western, a country parson of quiet and 
simple habits. He had loved her through 
many chapters, but as he had a habit 
of seeming to prefer some one else, nothing 
had, as yet, come of it. But towards the 
end of the novel a big love scene was 


inevitable. He met her near the Law 
Courts. “Sophy,'’ he cried. “You!" 
“Yes," she said, “I love to hear the 
pigeons cooing of peace." “ Always 
poetical," he said, tenderly. “But come 
and have lunch at the A.B.C. ! " So they 
went in and he ordered , eggs and cut 
bread and butter for two. “Sophy," 
he murmured, “I have loved yoii for 
years. Be mine." Affected by his 
manly simplicity she blushingly faltered, 
“Yes, Tom, I will." So they were very 
happy, and the author was happy, and the 
publishers and public, also, were happy. 
Such is Life ! ’ A. R. 


KITCHIN-STUFF. 

An injudicious Dean, 

A scarce judicial Judge ; 

A sermon, and a scene, 

Both fudge. 

A letter from a bore, 

A Chancellor's response ; 

A cleric settled for 
The nonce. 

The Pulpit, and the Bench, 

The Woolsack, and the Press— 
■ And so we teach the French 



Note by our Own Irrepressible One.— 
The Military Bands of the Boers seem to 
bo entirely composed of Field-Cornctf • 






THE BOOK OP BEAUTY, 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

IH.—The IrBB-OK Seotion. 

(For February f continued,} 

15th. — ^What would Poetry "be without imagination? It 
beautifies even ugly things. 

I on the Sea ! I 'm on the Sea ! 

I am where I would ever be I 

So sang Barry Cornwall, though he could never be persuaded 
to cross the English Channel. 

16th. — ^In reading we ought to employ selection. It is almost 
impossible to read every book that has been written. Scott^S 
Novels is one of the Hundred Best Books. 

17th. — Wliat a wonderful quality is tact. If it cannot, like 
faith, ‘‘remove mountains;’' it can sometmes circumvent a 
mole-hill. 

18th. — ^Birds are meant to be our companions. There is some 
thing very human in the parrot’s voice. And how superb is the 
plumage of the peacock ! 

19th. — ^It has been noticed that ancient cities , of ten teem with 
historical associations. Yei the earliest stages of the human 
race are wrapped in obscurity. 

20th. — ^A Frenchman has said that “ to know all is to pardon 
all ” (this is the English version). It shows that we ought not 
to judge hastily. The story is told of a short-sighted person 


that he once saw in the distance what he took to be a man, but 
when he came closer it turned out to be his own brother. 

21st. — ^Virtue is the happy mean (Aristotle). Thus, there is 
the highest authority for marriage. But with Solomon, and, in 
a less degree, with Henry the Eighth, it degenerated into a 
habit. 

22nd. — ^F riends are a great blessing. Cioero wrote an entire ^ 
essay “ concerning friendship." 

23rd. — ^Who can foretell the Future with any degree of 
accuracy ? “ To be or not to be,” as Shacspbare said. 

24th. — ” By that sin fell the angels,” was said of Ambition. 
Yet a moderate ambition is commendable. Every private soldier 
was at one time understood to “ carry a Field-Marshal’s bfiton 
in his knapsack,” but this is now forbidden in the regulations 
for field-service. 

25th.— Many things can be bought with money. This is one 
reason why the possession of wealth adds to the comfort 
of life. Euripides said something cynical about riches. 

26th. — ^Much has been written about the “ uses of adversity.” 
Let us hope it is true. 

27th. — ^There is a saying (based upon the Copernican theory) 
that Love “makes the world go round.” It was for Love that 
Lbandbr swam across the Hellespont, which is wider than the 
Serpentine. 

28th. — ^Nature is governed by unvarying laws. Every day 
the sun rises ; every evening it sets. The only local exception 
to this last rule is the British Empire. O. S. 
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— on the justice and the necessity of the 

' — I ' i They jeered at his protestation that 

'■ ' — " f 7 Tr.T 7 " j ’ -fr i i j ,'( 1 ; f fill I T "1 1 ^ Government had been anxious for 

ill Ilf m IIl^ If ill! 1 Ja, ^ I jj III I A il[-^^ 111! ^^Illl Ill/ll// it H f i peace. On ordinary occasions when they 

I lUI ' Hi 1 Iflii *?’ mi- 'll thus trail their coats Dont Jose gleefully 

r IJl I I f ill I / I \ I I* II jumps upon them. To-night he turned a 

i ^ CTil ' '' i '' I 1 |i I I their invitation to a little 

^nfro Tf 1 /My 111 ■ * j fiiiili 1| , il il squabble. From first to last he maintained 

iff If liilfm Ii note of a speech worthy a 

I Prince *Arthub, sitting atten- 

against Ministers. Don Jos 6, on' the 
1 llifflffliital if I A contrary, almost gloried in the initial 

1 Sliiil fft mf. I Lit, / f/u A I mistakes of the campaign. Mistakes? 

II IlltHfll // I Wy^ "Why, cert’nly. But then see how, as 

fl I i II r/r ■were detected, the 

// \l Wifk. Government had more than rectified them, 

—ill li i Bllll ^ ^ Li. L^ jj Uljl till upon every point — insufficient forces, 

” I lllltll I rn / I M WflWIII^ inadequate number of guns, dispropor- 

i lllllllllQil ll ‘I I Rr // /li ffJy ^ JUnk tionate cavalry, under-estimation of the 

lllllM A l / W yi/ '11^ Boer forces — ^the country to-day stood in 

1 lilllili W II W/t uSnti ' a better position than it would have occu- 

1 1 1 1||1||| \n /I If/ W/l mvh^ everything prospered from the 

' 1 1 llliilll Ha Jm V V ! f/l/mk original plan. “ The man who 

ul lllu 1 1 \i// i/Smi never makes a mistake never makes any- 

yJyl I l\ / h/n tInwHi thing, said the American Minister, Mr. 

L I I y// Phelps, in a farewell speech at the Man- 

1 yj House. Never was so eloquent and 

^ fflOWl X forcible a sermon preached from the text 

Wi/Jmh as‘ was unfolded in Don Jos:i&^s speech, 

"77 followed through what seemed a short 

hour with breathless attention by House 
^ ^ ^=*5^^ crowded from floor to topmost row of the 

It is true that, by odd chance, the 

^ y errors frankly admitted had been com- 

/ / mitted at the Foreign Office, at the War 

/ office, anywhere, save at the Colonial 

/ Office. That, however, a mere accident. 

y / /’V ^ ^ ^ A/Ja- spoil effect frank admission of 

// / / /y error ever has upon a generous House of 

// ///W * Commons. 

/ y X Business done , — Fifth night debate on 

/ Tuesday^ 10.45 P.M.— Cawmell-Banner- 

'^/y MAN on his legs ; a good man struggling 

with adversity. The long-drawn-out»duU- 
LmiemTl{tomwsve7idor,jromwUmsheluiS3Ust pnrchmedthelai^^ War SyeciaZ), 'Ere’s aess of debate feebly faltering to appointed 
rouR Paper! Father says, ip you don’t mind ’e’d rather ’ate the Bill, ’cos ‘ A, 

THERE ’s MORE News IN IT.” Leader of Opposition to do 


t ly 
* y?" 


PARLIAMENT. 


XVUA JL^xaJua o.a.xo, XJ! xvu x/vx^ x ju.xxij.f ju jj aaxxxaa Arxn ixija x/ixtxj, vvo T\,^4,u. T 4.^ ..1^^ 

rsBEE ’s MOEB News IN IT.” ®“*y Leadot of Opposition to do 

- ■ ■ - ' . ' : ■■■ - ■■ — what is called wind it up, a phrase 

FQQFWr F rfcC PARI I AM FMT To-night, impressed with the gravity of obviously derived from mental association 

tooLIMOb Ur rAKL-IAm tIV I . crisis, the solemnity of his mission as with a winding sheet and funereal cus- 
Extraoted prom the Diary op Tory, M.P. spokesman of a Government confronting toms generally. When C.-B. rose. House 
House of Commons^ Monday, February 5. a national crisis, he avoided the or- still nearly empty, as it had been since, 
—Don Jos6 had a big audience to-night, dinarily irresistible attraction of personal six hours earlier, Asquith concluded one of 
and made a great speech. A master of attack. Even the meek presence of the his perfectly -fashioned sledge-hammer 
debate, full of fight, he finds it hard to Squire op Malwood, reposing on the speeches. The crowd quickly gathered 
resist the passing triumph of dealing out bench opposite after railing for an hour when word went round that C.-B. was up ; 
chance digs in the chest at miscellaneous and twenty minutes against the war and not that members particularly cared to 
people. A very dangerous man to interrupt the Ministry responsible for it, did not hear C.-B. or any one else on a worn-out 
in the course of an ordered speech, lure him from his selected track. He theme now happily in sight of foregone 
Sometimes not above suspicion of laying merely accused the Squire of “finding conclusion. But his appearance on scene 
traps, inviting interruption from hon. arguments for those who gloat over the meant near approach to division, 
gentlemen opposite, particularly the misfortunes of our country.” Only that. Shifting scene of members moving to 
guileless, no.w u-nited, Irishmen. .. The Irish members mocked his insistence their places, and the hum of voices em- 
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barrassing even to so old a Parliamentary him it was a signal of personal victo^, 
Hand as O.-B., one withal gifted with its value enhanced by the dramatic 
almost impregnable serenity. Suddenly m^ent of its amval. 







For six days the storm of debate, 
nominally dealing •with Fitzmaubicb’S 
Amendment to the Address, had raged 
round him. Last night Courtney, bluntly 
phrasing what many thought, fastened on 
him the direct responsibility for the war . 
“Be it for glory or for condemnation,*’ 
he said, “this is his war.” To-day an 
important constituency was polled on the 
question ; by a startling majority it had 
plumped for the war. 

After this what was the use of talking ? 
O.-B. gallantly struggled on to the end 
of his appointed task. Prince Arthur 
spoke some buoyant words; then the 


seasonable demand. Amongst business 
men might be settled in half-an-hour’s 
talk at a table, round or square. Mem- 
bers make speeches for space of three 
hours, reluctantly dropping subject only 
when Prince Arthur points out that 
there are many others to follow. i 

Then the WEARISOME Weir takes the | 
floor ; draws up from recesses of his 
boots that old old speech about the j 
crowded crofters and the roomy deer ' 
forest. When his first chest-notes are 
heard members rise with anguished groan 
and lea've the House to solitude and the 
Lord Advocate. Undaunted, undeterred, 
the Weirisome One plods along. Presently 
Lord Advocate falls asleep, dreams hehad 
accepted the seat of the Lord Justice 


Solomon Eaole Courtney. 

(In front of olS Oom Paul’s Cathedral.) 

“ Woe unto thee, whoa I whoa! ” 

the undertone of conversation on rapidly 
crowding Ministerial benches burst forth 
in rapturous cheer. O.-B. looked round 
with startled gaze. What had he said to 
earn this nnexpected tribute of applause ? 
He had not seen what the watchful Minis- 
terialists seated in serried ranks behind 
I their esteemed leaders had observed. A 
scrap of paper, hurriedly brought in by 
one of the Whips entering from behind 
the Speaker’s chair, passed along the 
Treasury Bench, its progress marked by 
joyous smiles irradiating right hon. 
coun'tenances. Its progress was stayed 
when it reached the hand of Bon Josi^. 
He held it, literally gloating over its con- 
tents, heedless of Attorney-G-enerars en- 
treaty for a glimpse of the missive. For 












aa ^ of another* s defects— 



«A MHIDSUMMER NOIGET’S DHRAME.” 

Oom Bottom'kad the roival Toitanias— unoited at last. (How long will it last ?) 

House divided. Beep answered unto deep. General, and had flitted northward to a 
Westminster responded to York, and the region where the Caldwells cease from 
Ministerial majority ran up from a possi- troubling, and the Weiry are at rest, 
ble 130 to an unexpected 213. Another three hours thus appropriated 

Business done . — ^Fitzmaurice’s Amend- left one remaining of the precious sitting, 
ment to Address negatived by 352 votes Clancy took every moment of it for 
against 139. rechauffe of a long series of earlier 

Thursdaij. — No one looking in on speeches delivered on question of ovor- 
House to-night would imagine that it taxation of Ireland. Finished just on the 
meets amid throes of lif e-and-death stroke of midnight ; and so home to bed 
struggle on the South African veldt ; that after a profitable and pleasant evening, 
talk on the motion for the Address has Business done. — ^None. 

been nightly rolling forth since Tuesday Saturday, 12.45 A.M. — ^Bebate on Address 

in last week ; and that before Parliament resumed. More than a score of amend- 
lies the whole work of the Session, in its ments still on paper. If they were dealt 
forefront far-reaching proposals for estab- with on same scale as those already dis 
lishing home defence. posed of, Session would be comfortably car- 

Something between thirty and forty ried over Easter. As it is Prince Arthur 
members scattered over benches; Kbarley swoops down *with the beneficent Closure | 
gets on first with ne'w amendment to and Address voted. 

Address, raising question of administra- Business done . — ^Will positively begin ou 
tion of Patriotic Fund, A reasonable, a Monday. Been here only nine working days. 





T ms gene- 
rally under- 
stood that 
old Ormsby 
St. John 
would make 
his grand- 
nephew, Owen St. John, 
his heir. As both were 
members of our Club we took a benevolent interest in the affair. 
Yet one day, to our astonishment, Owen was ousted and another 
grand-nephew, Enrique Ward, installed in his place. This 
last had come from beyond the seas, from Mexico, where his 
father had been engaged in commerce and had married a native. 
Possibly he in his turn might have got into his uncle’s black 
books, and Owen would be reinstated. But there was no time 
for a farther change. The old man, who was really a great age, 
went off suddenly, and Enrique retained his favour to the 
last. The inheritance was worth something over two millions 
sterling. 

Ormsby St. John had long been a strange figure in the Club, 
and an unfailing subject for speculation. Opinions had been 
much divided as to his means. Many believed him to be rich, 
very rich; others thought him really the pauper he made 
himself out. He was, in truth, a miser. For years, for almost 
half a century, having far more than a comfortable competence, 
he had lived on next to nothing ; on what is technically called 
a red herring. He screwed and scraped and saved everything 
that he could ; he had never been known to give bite or sup to 
a soul ; his meals were meagre ; he drank no wine ; he prac- 
tised all kinds of tricks for getting the better of the Club ; 
little meannesses, such as the ordering of half portions, the 
eating late luncheons so as to save the higher rate of table- 
money for dinner. No one else got so much value out of the 
establishment. Ho lived hard by in lodgings, occupying a 
single back bed-room, from which he issued punctually every 
morning, five minutes before the Club opened, to stay there, 
generally, till the small hours. He did all his business, every- 
thing at the Club. He even slept there, not the night through, 
of course, but in his advancing years he was continually to be 
found dozing before the library fire. 

His miserliness was of a somewhat rare order. Ho did not 


hesitate to risk his store in order to increase it. He was 
extraordinarily keen about money-making. Money, money, 
money, he thought of nothing else ; how to get it, how to save 
it or make it, what to do with it, anything but ?pend it ; money 
exercised him perpetually. If he lost any of it, even on paper ; 
if his stocks and shares went down the smallest fraction, he 
was abjectly wretched. If ho was done out of sixpence he 
raged and thirsted for the blood of the man who had swindled j 
him. He had never forgiven a debtor ; but, indeed, he had 
none, for no one had succeeded in borrowing from him. As for 
the swindlers and sharpers, names he was fond of using, it was 
anathema maranatha, he would vent upon them the deepest 
curse with all the pains and penalties of heinous crime. These 
views and opinions coloured all his life, and after his death, 
still grievously affected one person— Owen St. John. 

Unable to take his money out of the world, the old miser yet 
contrived that no one else should have complete enjoyment of 
it, at least for years to come. When Enrique Ward succeeded, 
he found by the terms of the will that he was to have a five 
years’ minority ; he could not come of age until he was thirty. 
During his long probation he was to receive only a modest 
allowance, B5,000 a year ; and, moreover, he was forbidden to 
anticipate his fortune, for he had no more than a prospective 
right to it. If he died before he was thirty, everything went 
to Owen St. John, absolutely. If Owen pre-deceased him, or if 
he himself no more than lived out the appointed time, then the 
whole capital sum was to pass to the Trustees for the Liq^uida- 
tion of the National Debt. 

Enrique Ward had been brought into our CSlub a little before 
his uncle’s death, and we were able to compare him with Owen 
St. John, the cousin he had dispossessed. We could not endorse 
the old man’s choice, for Owen was, in our opinion, by far the 
better chap of the two. He was a square-built, strong-faced, 
substantial-looking man, of about thirty ; of gentlemanly 
appearance, with a clean-shaven, honest face, and self-possessed, 
easy manners. A man likely to take the rough with^the smooth, 
good-humouredly ; to fight for his own hand, as had now become 
imperative, or had luck smiled on him, to accept the duties 
without running riot in the pleasures of a high station and 
I great wealth . Since his disappoinlanent, he had put his Shoulder 
; bravely to the wheel, and was already earning a decent income 
I as a land agent on a large estate in Lincolnshire. 
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The heir, the prospective millionaire, was altogether a 
different person, an inferior creature in every respect. He 
was cross-hred, that was clear ; he had the pale, steely blue 
eyes of his English father, the dark olive skin of his mother’s 
race. In person he was insignificant, undersized, almost 
abject-looking, and with his perfectly straight coarse hair, 
large ears, thick lips, he might have been a ** throw back ” to 
some Aztec or Central American Indian ancestor. He talked 
little, but he was for ever on the watch, seemingly out of his 
element, like a wild thing just caught, nervous, apprehensive, 
frightened at being brought into contact with modern civilized 
ways. He had a curious startled manner, a trick of ever 
looking to right or left or over his shoulder, as though an enemy 
was after him, or he had done something wrong. It was a joke 
amongst us that he was afraid of his life with OWEOsr St. John. 

^‘Eaith, no wonder,” said old Burton, with a saturnine 
laugh. ** I should do for him myself. He’d have little chance 
if he stood between me and a couple of millions, more particu- 
larly if I believed I had a better right to them.” 

The two cousins were, nevertheless, excellent friends, at any 
rate, on the surface, and were often to be seen together. 
St. John, indeed, seemed to be behaving admirably to the man 
who had supplanted him in his uncle’s good graces ; he never 
openly grumbled or grudged his cousin his good fortune ; nay, 
had done all in his power to help him, to introduce him, dry- 
nurse him, and keep him straight. It was no easy task’ for the 

half-breed',” as we called him, was a we^tk vessel, inclined to 
be vicious and self-indulgent. He was a gambler, heart and 
soul, prepared to play with any one for anything, and it might 
safely be predicted that he would make ducks and drakes of his 
millions, if ever they came to him. But that was quite doubtful. 
Having never controlled a tithe of his present income, he 
wasted it in riotous living; he was given over to secret 
excesses ; did himself well, sometimes too well, as his blood- 
shot eyes and trembling hands bore witness, and it was highly 
improbable that he would last out the five years to elapse 
before he came of age. 

None of us, I think, would have been sorry to see Ormsby' 
St. John’s money revert to the rightful heir, as we 
always styled Owen. Yet never in our wildest dreams did we 
imagine that it would come to him so soon and in such a way ; I 
that old Burton’s grim forecast would be so speedily verified. 
Enbique was doomed to die a violent death. Still, when the 
terrible catastrophe that so horrified the Club was sprung 
upon them, few could bring themselves to believe, and I was 
one of the number, in Owen St. John’s guilt. 

One Summer’s morning, early, the housemaid who was 
** doing” the card-room on an upper floor, looked out, and saw 
the body of a man spread out and lying motionless upon the 
low roof of a building some three stories beneath. Her shrieks 
soon brought other servants to the spot ; the police were called 
in, and a messenger came to me in my lodgings hard by as one 
of the Committee nearest at hand. It was about 7 a.m. I 
hurriedly dressed and went round to the Club. They told me 
when I arrived that the body had been identified as that of 
Eniueque Ward, and that it had been removed to the mortuary 
at Iffie police station. By this time the subdivisional detective 
had come upon the scene with an Inspector, and seeing that I 
was a member and of some importance, they took me aside. 

** We fear there has been foul play,” began one. 

It *s been no accident,” added the other. 

** We thought at first that he might have fai l Q n over. But 
that could not be, the railing is too high.” 

“ Besides; a man in dress clothes don’t tumble down from the 
third floor with a handful of another man’s covert coat in 
his hand.” 

**You imply that. this unfortunate gentleman, Mr. Ward 
was thrown over ? ” * 

Precisely; thrown over; done for; put away. In plain 
English, murdered.” 


“ But who ? ” A horrible suspicion crossed my mind, but 

I would not have given it voice for worlds. 

“ That ’s what we have got to find out, ’ ’ went on the Inspector, 

some of us, but I suppose one of the clever ones (as they think 
themselves) from the Yard will take it out of our hands.” 

He was right, for shortly afterwards. Sergeant Tyars, of 
the C. I. D., appeared upon the scene. 

He joined us in the card-room upstairs, and took in the 
situation at almost a glance, giving his orders clearly and 
concisely after looking round and listening to a few facts. 

“ One of you,” he said, speaking to his colleagues, “step up 
to the station and hear what the doctor says about it. I want 
to know most particularly how long, exactly how long life has 
been extinct ; also, if possible, the cause of death. That will 
help us to fix the time of the occurrence, and perhaps how it 
hg.ppened. Then, Sir,” he now addressed me, “ the Club ser- 
vants must be questioned. I must hear what the deceased was 
doing last evening, who his associates were, who was with him 
when he was last seen. How shall I get at these things best ? ’ ’ 

I “ The coffee-room superintendent, the smoking-room waiters, 
the hall-porter and his assistants will no doubt tell you what 
,you want to know,” I replied. 

: I could have given the information myself, but realising its 
; nature I shrank from being a witness against Owen St. John. 

■ While the servants were being fetched, Mr. Tyars had made 
a careful inspection of a little balcony upon which the windows 
of the card-room gave. I followed him with my eyes as he tried 
the iron stanchions, gauged their strength and examined the 
floor. Suddenly, he stooped down and pounced upon a tiny 
piece of card or paper in a corner, the half of a railway ticket. 

“There are signs of a struggle,” he said, coming back to me. 
“ One of the supports is sprung. I make out scratches on the 
top rail. Couldn’t have been suicide, you see. A man don’t 
fight alone. And then, this ticket, whose was it ? ” 

I I took it into my hand and was seized with an irrepressible 
I shudder, as I saw it was a half return issued the day previous 
from Brough in Lincolnshire. The estates now managed by 
Owen St. John lay at no great distance from Brough. 

Then the coffee-room superintendent came in, and told us 
that Mr. Ward had dined the previous evening in the strangers’ 
room. He had a guest, but Mr. St. John also dined with them. 
The waiters in the smoking-room had seen the three together 
later, till quite eleven. “Did any one recognize the third 
person? The guest, who was he? ” asked the detective. Some 
sort of a foreigner, all agreed, but no one knew his name. He 
had never dined in the Club before, but had come several times 
to enquire for Mr. Ward. The hall-porter remembered his 
broken English, but the caller had left no name. 

About this time a police officer brought down a bulky 
envelope addressed to Sergeant Tyars. Inside was a letter 
and a scrap of light brown cloth with jagged edges, obviously 
torn from a covert coat, the piece of which I had already 
heard. I read the letter after the detective, and found it was 
a certificate from the Divisional Surgeon of Metropolitan Police, 
to the effect that the body had been dead about eight hours, 
and the cause of death was strangulation effected before the 
fall. There were several severe incised wounds upon the head, 
but no blood had flowed. The deceased had been drinking 
previously, and to excess. 

“Eight hours ! ” said the detective, “ and it is now getting on 
for nine o’clock. That fixes the time of the — ^murder.” He 
looked at me and nodded his head, showing he had no longer 
any hesitation in pronouncing his opinion. “The murder must 
have been committed between 12 midnight and 1 A.M. 

“Now let us narrow the enquiry a little. The deceased was 
in the smoking-room, we know that, about 11 p.m,, and the 
two others, Mr. St. John and the person still unknown, were 
still with him. When did he come up to this room, near the ter- 
race? And with whom? With one or both of his companions, 
or with any ope else? ^he point is of the utmost importance.* ’ 
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On this there was "no positive evidence, however. The party 
had been lost sight of in the lower smoking-room a little after 
eleven. One of the waiters had an idea that the three had gone 
out together, but he could not speak with confidence. Some of 
the gentlemen, the members, might be able to say. There was 
a diffidence about the servant's manner, and I guessed that he 
had noticed Ward’s unsteadiness, and was afraid he might be 
called to speak ill of him, a member of the Club. 

“ I ’ll follow that up later. What I wish to know now, is the 
time these two, Mr.J St. John and the stranger, left the Club. 
Can any one say ? ” 

Yes, I can. I saw Mr. St. John go out,” said the assistant 
hall-porter at once and confidently. “He came and spoke to 
me at the window of my box. He had lost his overcoat, he 
said. Some one had taken it, and he seemed much put out. 
That was about 1 A.M., or even later.” 

While I was telling myself that this was greatly in St. John’s 
favour, the detective brushed it aside. 

“A man might like to explain the loss of a coat he was 
anxious to get rid of. Whoever wore it when this was torn 
off” — ^he touched the scrap of cloth on the table — wouldn’t 
care to keep it. We must hunt for that coat. I dare swear 
this ticket fell out of its pocket. That ticket will be of use. 
It will be easy enough to trace it back to the man who booked 
at Brough.” 

I was unable to follow Sergeant Tyars’ proceedings further 
at that time, for the coffee-room superintendent, a very confi- 
dential old servant, came to me, and whispered that Mr. St. ] 
John had just entered the Club. Bid this mean the most 
bare-faced effrontery, or perfect innocence ? Either hypothesis 
would have been justified from his calm, self-contained manner 
as I went up to him in the morning-room, where he was quietly 
reading the paper, awaiting a summons to breakfast. 

“ You have heard ? ” I began. 

“Ho, The Club seems turned upside down. What is it? 
A burglary ? Or has the Secretary bolted ? ” 

He played his part well, if he really knew, but I took the 
more charitable construction when I saw his terrible distress 
at the dread news. That surely was not acting. 

* ‘ My God ! Enrique murdered I How, what, where ” And j 

when I told him the whole story so far as it was known, even i 
to the picking up of the half return ticket and the details of | 
the covert coat, he buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. Surely that could not be acting ! 

“ Come away out of this,” he cried, taking a pull on himself. 
“ To my rooms*— yours, anywhere. I must talk to you, in private, 
at once. You see what this means to me.” 

“ I hope I need not tell you that I have no share in this,” he 
began, after he had seated me in an arm-chair, while he paced 
the room with agitated strides. “ However the facts — circum- 
stances — ^may be twisted, however much appearances may be 
against me, I solemnly swear to you, Captain MacGregor, 
that I am absolutely and entirely innocent.” 

“Is it necessary, Mr. St. John, to say this to me? I have 
never thought to accuse you. But — others may. The police 
already do so, I believe. See ! ” 

I rose and, approaching the window, pointed to a man on the 
pavement opposite, idling too ostentatiously, too obviously 
anxious to show he had no object in being there to be any one 
but a police officer. It was in fact the subdivisional detective 
whom I had already seen at the Club. 

“What am I to do? How shall I clear myself? Poor 
St. John stretched out his hands helplessly. 

“ At any rate, tell me what you know. Who was this third 
person who dined with Ward and you last night ? ” 

“ A Mexican — Oarratela, I think he called him, or some such 
name. I had never seen the man before. But Enrique tele- 
graphed to me at Brough to come up and dine, as he wanted me 
to help him to entertain a friend. Ho great friend as I thought. 
I believe that he only wished for my presence as a protection. 


There was a good deal of snarling and scuffling between them 
all through dinner. It was in Spanish, of which I understand 
very little. I confess I was greatly bored. I was one too many 
in a party not at all to my liking.” 

* ‘ Bid Ward indulge much ? ” 

“ More than usual, and that means a great deal. The habit 
had grown on him of late, in spite of all I could say. I was so 
thoroughly disgusted last night that I left him. I thought his 
condition would be noticed, and that there would be a scandal.” 

“And the other, the Mexican— Oarratela— what did he do? 
Brink?” 

“Hot much. He seemed to be keeping a watch on himself, on 
his temper, which broke out sometimes, and he was very fierce 
with Enrique, always about something I did not tmderstand. 
There was something behind. He was a big chap, about my size, 
a dark, heavy, stupid-looking chap with a shiny black beard, 
which he was fond of stroking slowly, after which he twirled his 
moustachios and showed his gleaming teeth.” 

“Where did you go after you left them ? ’ ’ 

“ To the library ; and fell asleep over a book. When I awoke 
it was close on one in the morning, and I made up my mind to 
go home. Then it was I imissed my coat — ^a short covert coat. 

I had hung it up in the corridor inside, you know, where there 
are pegs reserved for members. If I recollect right, Enrique 
used a peg close to mine. His friend would naturally deposit 
his with the page-boy on the basement floor, taking a ticket for 
it. We kept our hats, all of us ; they were crush hats. AH 
that is plain enough, but for the life of me I cannot make out 
why the man should annex my coat on leaving the Club. You , 
see, they had his own in the cloak-room.” 

“ Some underhand reason, of course.” 

“ Hot theft— it was not worth it.” 

“ Bisguise, perhaps. We know from what has happened that 
he had evil designs on Ward. He wished, perhaps, to shift the 
responsibility on to you.” 

“ That would not have led him to take my coat instead of his 
own. He could not foresee that his victim would tear a piece 
off the tail, I cannot accept that explanation. A more plausible * 
one is that it was all a mistake. When Enrique put on his coat 
the other fellow took down the nearest, without thinking what 
he was doing.” 

“Let us admit that much,” I said. “Now will you tell me 
why the two, instead of leaving the house, went upstairs? ” 

“ That beats me, I confess. Some sudden impulse. Perhaps 
Enrique wanted to show his friend over the Club,” 

“ Not at that time of night, surely.” 

“Stay; you know how the gallery is reached? Through a 
card-room. They went up under some sudden impulse to play.” 

“ With their hats and coats on ! Absurd I ” 

“ Not at all. Enrique was, I know, a mad gambler, and the ' 
other fellow was just as bad. All through dinner they were 
betting, and talking of various games.” 

“ If that was so the servants would remember. They must 
have given out a pack of cards.” 

“A chap like that Oarratela would have a pack in his 
pocket. Especially when he knew he was going to meet a 
rich man and there would be a hope of making a bit. Quite as 
likely Enrique would carry a pack of cards about him too.” 

“It is all too far-fetched,” I protested, “I cannot follow 
your reasoning ; it ’s not even plausible. And it does not help 
you in the very least that I see.” 

“ No. Perhaps I am past help. I have been the plaything | 
of chance, my dear MacGregor. This is the second buffet ot 
ill-luck, and it will land me — on the gallows, perhaps. I lost my 
ancle’s fortune through some incomprehensible and unexplained 
accident. He changed to me all in a day. One moment he was 
full of kindness; the next' he never wanted to see my face 
again. It was as though a screen— a wall— had suddenly been 
raised between us.” 

“ You had trodden on his corns— had done something ” 
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Or some one else had, to my discredit. I always had a 
suspicion of the sort, and thought I might some day find it out. 
j^ow— I suppose it is all over ; everything is, perhaps. I seem 
to have no sort of luck/^ 

“ Nonsense. You ’ll come through this all right. I ’ll stand 
by you. Don't despond. You must act in your own defence. 
Xict us consider "whab had better be done. This other man, 
Carratela, you said? We must have him hunted up. He 
cannot escape the police— our police— for you must employ your 
own detectives. Put yourself in Hiram: Emmanuel’s hands. 
Send for them, or I *11 go. You had better not show much, 
just at present.” 

I left him, cutting short his grateful thanks, and went back 
to the Club en route to the lawyers, so as to take on any latest 
news. The house was ' besieged.. A crowd of gohe-moucfies 
on the steps ; hungry reporters with their note-books, waylaying 
every member who went in or out- Inside the excitement was 
intense. Owen St. John’s name was on every tongue. Most 
men already condemned it. ‘‘I always said he would do it,” 
chuckled old Burton ; ” the temptation was tremendous.” 

He might have done it somewhere else,” another grumbled. 
“ We shall be known as the Assassins’ Club,” said a third. 

Sergeant Tyars, from Scotland Yard, was still upstairs in 
the card-room, and I was on the point of rejoining him, when 
I thought I would make a few enq[uiries on my own account, 
guided by the light of my talk with OWEN* St. John. 

I found the page-boy who attended to the basement floor at 
his duty, in the little dark corner where he cleaned boots or 
answered the telephone call. The lad remembered Mr. Ward’s 
friend perfectly. They had come together to the top of the 
stairs, and Mr. Ward had taken his ticket for the other gentle- 
man’s coat. 

“Did he hand it to his friend ? ” I asked. 

“Could not see, Sir,” answered the boy. “Don’t think he 
did, Sir. Anyway the coat was never called for, not before I 
went off at 11 p.m. Nor afterward. Sir.” 

“How do you know that ? ” 

“ 'Cos it ’s here still. No, 279, Sir. Never was fetched. Sir.” 

I seized the coat, a light brown overcoat of much the same 
pattern as that which St. John, indeed most of us, wore, on 
these warm Summer nights, and I began to believe that the 
notion of mistake was justified.’ A good deal evidently centred 
in this coat. I saw, or fancied I saw, why it had not been 
called for; the ticket was not forthcoming. It was in the 
pocket of the murdered man. Enrique, as the boy had told me, 
took it, and Carratela, when he threw his victim over the 
railings, had forgotten the fact. So he could not recover his 
coat, or at least he did not care to call attention to himself 
after what had happened, by claiming it without a ticket, and 
he must have left the Club in his evening clothes. 

While these thoughts passed quickly through my mind, I was 
fingering the coat, feeling the pockets, turning it inside out in 
fact, and to good purpose, for I came upon a letter-case full 
of papers and envelopes, many of which bore the owner’s name 
and address, — Senor Don Lucas Carratela, 19, Hyacinth 
Villas, Starch Green, W. 

This was a find indeed, and running upstairs three steps at a 
time, faster than I had done for many a day, I sought out 
Tyars, He was at a table in the card-room, writing. 

“I have taken the liberty to make out my report here,” he 
began apologetically. “It’s the first quiet moment I 've had.” 

» “Don’t close it yet, Mr. Tyars; not at least till you’ve 
followed up this clue,” and I handed him up the address. 

Almost angrily, he asked me how I had got it so soon. 

“ It was in this coat.” I had it hanging on my arm, and I 
explained how it had been left in the basement. 

“ The ticket ought to have been found in the dead man’s 
pocket,” I said at the end. 

**And it was, with other things, ah ace of spades am,ong 
than. They have been sent bn to me here, the whole of them, 


but I did not understand their meaning. The card is still a 
mystery to me. But that does not press for solution. What 
we want is to lay our hands on this Carratela, or to shadow 
him. The job was done between them, by one or both : your 
Mr. St. John and this Mexican man.” 

An officer was despatched at once to Starch Green to get in 
touch with Carratela, and I went to Hiram Emm:anuel’s to 
engage them on St. John’s behalf. They also sent to Starch 
Green, hut neither official nor unofficial enquiry bore fruit. 
The man was known at the address; it was his regular re- 
sidence ; he had lived there very inoffensively for a month or 
more with a sister, a strikingly handsome specimen of the 
Spanish Mexican. This girl met all questions fearlessly, art- 
lessly, speaking indifferent English, but without reticence or 
hesitation. She could give no account of her brother. He had 
not come home, that was certain. But “it had not distressed 
her.” He was with his friend, Don Enrique, her friend; he 
was her novio, her promised husband, and she had come over 
from yonder to marry him, presently, when all was ready. 

There was nothing to be made out of her, nothing more to be, 
done, except watch the house for the murderer’s return. 

It was time wasted. Carratela never returned to Starch 
Green ; never got far from the scene of his crime. That same 
afternoon, his body was also found, dead, where he had fallen, 
underneath the terrace, hut in a retired corner, a dark out-of- 
the-way spot, the end of a little alley or passage, dividing two 
tall houses ; a sort of cul de sac, seldom visited by a soul. 

Carratela, after he had done the deed — ^no doubt a sudden 
and unpremeditated outburst of wildest passion, following a 
fierce quarrel — ^had only thought how to escape from the Club. He 
did not dare leave in the ordinary way. Whether or not he 
had discovered the exchange of coats cannot bo said de- 
filnitely, but the portion torn off in the death struggle may 
have drawn his attention to it and made him the more anxious 
to get off without facing the servants or any of us, . 

So he committed himself to the desperate device of climbing 
over the railings and sliding down the water-pipe. His progress 
downward could be traced until the^ fatal place when, somehow, 
for some reason that will never be known, he lost hold and 
was precipitated into space. 

When he was picked up eventually, a pack of cards, a monU 
pack, was found in one of his pockets. It was complete, all 
but the ace of spades. That was the card in Enrique Ward's 
possession, and he had no doubt secreted it for some dishonest 
purpose. It was easy enough, therefore, to find the motive for 
a quarrel which ended in murder. 

Owen St. John was completely exonerated and rehabilitated, 
of course. When he became the absolute owner of the estate, a 
sealed document was handed to him by the family lawyers, 
addressed to himself, to be opened by him if Ward's five years’ 
minority was completed, or if the inheritance passed to him, 
Owen St. John. 

Inside was a cheque, torn in two, purporting to be signed by 
“Ormsby St. John.” But the signature was a forgery, and 
the crime had been fastened upon Owen by his cousin Enrique 
Ward. The family solicitor gave OWEN St. John abundant 
proof of this dastardly scheme, which had been the sole reason 
why the old relative had disinherited him. 

I always had a strong impression that the possible reversion 
under Ormsby St. John’s strange will was in the nature of a 
posthumous revenge. He had hoped that the temptation offered 
Owen would be irresistible. 
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“IN A GOOD CAUSE.” 

(Vide ^^Punchj^' Feb, 14, p, 109,) 

In the number preceding this, to wbich 
reference is made above, Mr, Punch ap- 
pealed to the kind-hearted, open-handed 
public on behalf of the funds of the 
oldest and largest Hospital for Children 
in London, namely, that in Great Ormond 
Street, “which,” as was then pointed 
out, “ but for immediate aid, must in- 
evitably close its doors.” It is, there- 
fore, most gratifying to all who have at 
heart the welfare of this great Charity, 
that Mr. Punch is able within so short 
an interval to announce, as the first part 
of the full answer to his pleading, the 
receipt of various sums, amounting in the 
total to just on three thousand pounds. 

Pleased as Mr, Punch is with the result 
so far, that is up to the hour of our going 
to press, yet once again, and again after 
that, must he urge his plea. Mr, Punch 
is a beggar to beg, but not at all an 
“absent-minded” one. What he has be- 
gun, he continues; and in so good a cause 
he is importunate. He is still before 
you, cap in hand : drop in the coins, and 
make its bells jingle merrily. 

Once more let the facts speak for them- 
selves. En iterum / 


Hospital’s Ordinary Expenditure 

„ Income 

„ Deficit 


£10,000 

£9,000 

£7,000 

There ’s the point : “ deficit. Facts are 
stubborn things, and you can’t get over 
them. Hearts, thank Heaven, are not. 
Hearts will be touched, cheques will be 
drawn, and purses will be opened, to 
make life sweet, or at least to ameliorate 
its conditions, for poor sick children, to 
whom this Hospital, with its kindly doctors 
and gentle, attentive nurses, will be the 
realisation of what otherwise they might 
never know, a bright and Happy Home. 

Donations in cash, in notes, in cheques, 
in postal and P.O. orders, from ever so 
little up to ever so much, will be grate- 1 
fully received on behalf of the “ Ormond ; 



STOP THIEF! 

Takino away “The Breath of the 
Empire,” 

The Nayy League has called the attention of the 
Admiralty (who themselves want 160,000 tons 
immediazely) to the fact that large contracts foi* 
Welsh and English coal (400,000 tons in one case) 
have been accepted from loreign governments. 

[“The Czar has agreed to permit coal to be 
imported into Eussia free of customs duties until 
September 1.” — Standard.^ 


Street Hospital Fund,” and thankfully 
acknowledged by 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 

10, Bouverie Street, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 

P.S.— This is not “ the last time of 
asking.” 

Note for the War Office,— We have 
plenty and to spare of “Reviews of the 
War,” teaching a lesson that ought to 
have been learnt from “ Reviews ” before 
the war. 


HINTS FOR THE AhlATEUR 
GARDENER. 

February {continued) . 

Weeding must be carried on vigorously. 
The best plan is to invite a London friend 
to stay with you for a week, and set him 
to the work. At the end of two days it 
will be necessary to procure another 
friend, but in a short time you will have 
the double satisfaction of knowing that 
you have entertained quite a number of 
people who were once your Mends, and 
that at least a part of the garden has been 
weeded. The disposal of the weeds 
presents no difficulty. Either make a 
bonfire when the direction of the wind 
will cause all the smoke to enter some- 
body else’s house, or — a simpler plan — 
having collected all the weeds in a bundle, _ 
drop them quietly over your neighbour’s 
wall. If he finds them, you can say how 
glad you were to give him a few hardy 
roots for his garden. 

Many readers write to complain that 
they are quite unable to provide celery 
for their dinner-tables. We have never 
failed to get a good supply, and we recom- 
mend our plan to others. Sow the* seed 
beneath a frame in the early Summer, 
carefully watering, giving air, etc., as 
wanted. This will not take more than an 
hour a day. Then in the Autumn plant 
out in deep trenches, carefully earthing- 
up the roots from time to time. Manure, 
hoe, clean, sprinkle with sulphur, and 
spend as much time and money as possible 
on the plants. Then await results. By- 
and-bye, when you need celery for the 
table, take a well-filled purse and pay a 
visit to Covent Garden. By this simple 
method you will be able to enjoy this 
delicious vegetable as long as it is in 
season, and your friends will realise what 
an advantage it is to have a garden of 
your own. A, C. D. 


“Parr’s” Exercise— with the “Dum- 
bells.” Excellent for restoring the 
circulation- 



SECTIONAL VIEW OF A LONDON STREET, ANY TIME DURINC UST WEEK. 

(Dedicated to nearly all the Metromlitan Vedries,) 
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DEPRECIATIONS. 

XY. 

Paul XrOgeb, to certain Members of 
THE Opposition. 

PriendsI — ^ for I knew you siich. through 
all disguise 

"When talk was loudest made of English 
hearts 

YTiite-hot for loyal love of Queen and 
land, 

Waiving, for once, in face of common needs, 
What difference held your judgments oft 
at f eud— 

I have your words to hearten me like wine, 
Not such as lures, the righteous towards 
me Pit, 

Being a Mocker, but the other kind 
Good for the stomach found infirm at core, 
Por I was scarce so fit as some^supposed, 
Bespitemy bruited victories, dearly bought 
With blood of piccious burghers, seed o* 
th’ Church, . ; ^ 

Not counting local, aliens forced to fight, 
Nor foreign mercenaries paid to Meed,. . 
Nor liv^ o" th’ Pree State Ibst iii battle’s 
front, 


Good brother Steyn may reckon in, not I. 

Candour for candour ! See I mete you out 

Full measure, overflowing bucket’s brim. 

Three months we sat and never gained 
an inch, 

Who made our boast to paint the ocean red 

With gore of shattered British shoved 
therein I 

Three months in leaguer round three 
several towns, 

Ourselves beleaguered hardly less than 
they. 

These light-heart foes that fight like 
fiends for choice, 

But, business slack, contrive to make the 
time 

(Spared from the dull routine of dodging 
shells 

Deadly as dumplings) pass with sport and 
song 

And suchlike sola^§ p’ barrack-sq.uares at 
hpme*s 

Mocking our futile arms. And we th© 
while, 

Natu^ our firm ajdy, with Art to boot,r* 

Knowledge of neighbour’s country, Lbyds 
at large 


To pour supplies through Delagoa’s gate, 
With gold o’ th’ Rand to lubricate the 
same. 

Yes, yes, I know the tales 
Designed for press-consumption, how we 
lose 

One life to half a hecatomb of theirs. 

I think that none should know them wel! 
as I 

Who have their spreading laid to my 
account 

By whoso keeps the record-book of lies — 
A sin to pardon, let me greatly hope, 
Being a naughty means to godly ends. 

Nor need I here confess the actual tale 
Of bodies hurried o’ nights to nameless 
graves, 

Or tossed in river, boulder tied at neck, 
To keep the secret safe from curious eyes. 

But to my point, how much I owe you 
thanks 

Who spoke the useful word i’ th’ nick of 
time. 

Perchance for party purpose, yet no less 
You certify my faith securely fixed 
On that slim rede that never failed us 
yet— 

Trust to the Opposition ! good at need. 

Nor ever sorer need was ours than then, 
Who marked the lazy tide of war at turn ; 
Dissension rife i’ th’ camp ; the country 
rent 

With questioning of losses long concealed ; 
Our army sick of doubtful conquests won 
By sacrifice not doubtful ; hope deferred 
Waking the old desire for peaceful days, 
The silent hunger of home, the voiceless 
cry 

For leave to labour on the land they love. 
We hid our hurt with cloak of triumphs 
claimed, fcome 

Yet Icuew, past hiding, how the end must 
Not far behind the victor’s first defeat. 

But now I hear report of hopes renewed, 
Fresh courage in the ranks, a brighter 
flame 

Fanned by your symj)athy sent overseas, 
That bids endure the toil a little while, 
Until, her weapons turned against herself, 
England shall proffer overtures of peace. 
Nay, further, since a friend may wound 
with words 

More bad to bear than any foeman’s blow, 
Doubt not, along your army’s fighting 
lines, 

The story, hard to credit, how you strove 
To weaken still the hands, not strong 
before, 

That held the nation’s fate against the 
world. 

Should do me service breaking sundry 
hearts. 

Once more my gentle thanks, who count 
you dear 

Even beyond the journalists of France,' 
Hucksters that sell themselves for vulgar 
pay, 

While you are rich iu virtue’s sole reward. 




CUM GRANO. 

[A Frenchmaa has discovered that men can be 
made to grow to giants by the stimulating action 
of salt upon the epiphysis]. 

Sing a song of cubits, - 
Stature rectified, 

Scores of short men using 
Sodium chloride. 

When the cure was ended, 

And six feet still afar, 

They put the salt upon the tale 
And caught a French canard, 

THE WAY TO THE SERYIGE; OR, 
THEN, NOW, AND TO-MORROW. 
T33EN.— A few years ago. Examiner and 
Learned Candidate discovered, 
Bxaminer, I am pleased that you have 
been able to pass in the various difficult 
courses prescribed by the regulations. No 
doubt the training you have undergone 
has been tedious, but you wiU find the 
advantage when you have joined the 
Service. You will learn in the time to 
come that a soldier can be of no use to 
himself or his country miless he possesses 
•an intimatel acq[uaintance with many 
subjects apparently entirely pnconnected 
with the profession of arms. I sincerely 
congratulate you upon your admission to 
the Service. May success attend you if 
you are ever caUed upon to meet the 
enemy. 


[Warmly shakes the Learned Candidate bij 
the hand, who retires greatly gratified. 
NOW.— The Present Moment. Examiner 
and Unlearned Candidate discovered. 

Bxaminer, I am pleased that you have 
been spared passing in the various diffi- 
cult courses prescribed by the regula- 
tions. Nd’^’ doubt the training you have 



Kr. Balfour discussed scientific research at the 
King’s College Festival Dinner/* 

The GoleourBaoteeii. 

{Mec&rdly discovered.) 


escaped would have been tedious, and it 
would nob have prepared you to enter the 
Service. You will learn in the time to I 
come that a soldier to be useful to him- 
self and his country should have a mind 
free from educational distractions. I 
sincerely congratulate you upon your ad- 
mission to the Service. May success 
attend you if you are ever called upon to 
meet the enemy. ^ 

[Waymily shakes the Unlearned Candidate 
by the hand, who retires greatly grati- 
fied, 

TO-MORROW. — A feio years hence, Ex- 
Examiner and Ex -C andidates dis- 
covered, 

Ex-Exq>miner, Now, my friends, that we 
have time for a chat, a word with you. 
Thanks to our united efforts, we have 
conquered the enemy. My learning has 
not stood in the way, nor yours either. I 
am addressing my learned friend. And 
what I say to him applies equally to you, 
his unlearned colleague. England does 
not want book law, but British pluck ex- 
hibited in British manhood. So I can 
congratulate you both, learned and un- 
learned and myself, upon the happy 
result. € Success has attended upon us 
when we have been called upon to meet 
the foe. And now let us return to our 
professional duties* * 

[Exeunt mth a cheer in pursuit of the 
enemy. 
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OUE BOOKING-OFPIGE. 

A NEW book by tbe author of Deborah of Tods will be opened 
with, pleasurable expectation by any who read that notable 
novel. My Baronite assures them they will not be disappointed 
in Adam Grigson (Smith, Elper), Mrs. Db la Pasture's latest 
work. There is, perhaps, an echo of Major Dobbin in Adam, 
whilst Uosamund Evelyn is a kind of impotent Becky Sharp, 
Apart from these, ;the book is full of living characters, notably 
Lady Mary Evelyn, who has a life-long quarrel with her best- 
beloved son, which closes by his bed-side, and is atoned for by 
patient preparation for, the press of the scattered MS. of his 
book. Another admirable figure, more lightly ' sketched, is 
Francis Evelyn, the grandson, and heir to the Evelyn estates. 
Incidentally, Mrs. De la Pasture lifts the veil behind which 
frivolous and naughty sections of London Society flirt, dance, 
eat, drink, and make love to other people's husbands and 
I wives. 

Uistoric Parallels to L'Affaire Dreyfus (Hutchinson) is a 
series of old stori^ re-told, with the effect of showing that in 
earlier times there was prevalent a good deal of the kind of 
human nature that made the Dreyfus case possible in modern 
Prance- Mr. Edgar Sanderson takes the sad fate of John of 
Babneveldt, done to death by Prince Maurice of Orange ; the 
Catholic victims of Tirus Oates ; the Protestant martyr, Jean 
Galas of Toulouse ; and Lord Cochrane, perhaps better known 
by his later title, Earl of Dundonald. The strange and shameful 
stories are told with clearness and dramatic force. My Baronite, 
reading them, is struck by two subsidiary parallels. In the 
DRbyfob case, as in the tragedy of Jean Galas, it was a man of 
letters who, touched by the iniquity of the attack on an innocent 
person, gave up his ordinary pursuits and devoted himself, body, 


soul and purse, to seeing justice done. As Zola was chiefly 
instrumental in saving Dreyfus, so Volt^ure, single-handed, 
established the innocence of the hapless Toulouse dealer in 
printed calico. The other parallel is established in the many 
points of personal resemblance between the gallant sailor Lord 
Dundonald and our dear “ Charlie" Bbresford, whose honour- 
able exile on duty in the Mediterranean eclipses the gaiety of 
the House of Commons. 

To those who may be very deeply interested in theatrical 
matters within the last forty years. The Kendals (which, judging 
from its title, the • guileless Baron took to be a novel), by 
T. Edgar Pemberton (Pearson), will be found proportionately 
acceptable, and as a book of reference it will prove of great 
value to some future annalist of the English stage. The 
republication of a certain playful speech, which attracted 
considerable attention at the' time of its utterance without 
contributing to the popularity of its gifted authoress among her 
Play-fellows, may be even now‘ cohsidered by some as injudi- 
cious, seeing that the question concerning the * ‘ social ’ ’ status, of 
the histrion has long ago ceasecl to be of any general interest. 
It is not worth while now-a-days reviving the old discussion 
of the social status of the actor or the artist or the architect, 
or of the members of any other profession or calling. 'Tis in 
ourselves that we are thus and thus," and there 's an end of it. 
The K.'s seem to have had, in a general way, a rare good ; 
they came on the stage naturally and easily, and so have ! 
continued going on from good to best. The Baron hopes to 
see them again, ere long, in some strong original play. Mr. 
Edgar Pemberton has ably done his self-imposed task, and, on 
occasion, has gone very near to giving his own candid and 
unbiassed opinion. Q. E. D."~‘‘ Which is Difficult." 

The Baron de B.-W. 
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MANUEL DE LA CONYERSATION. 

Exposition Uniterselle. 

The Train. Le Train. 

Yon you complain of one Vous vous plaignez d’un 
current of air, Mr. ? courant d'air, monsieur ? 

Eh well, me I stuff. I not Eh hien, moi j’^touffe. Je 
wish to shut the window. The ne veux pas fermer la fen^tre. ! 
French not can ever to support Les Frangais ne peuvent jamais 
the grand air. supporter le grand air. 

How, Mr., you insist that she Comment, monsieur, yous 
may he shntted? Know you insistez qu’elle soit ferm^e. 


that I am English ? 

You respond that I am in 
France ? So much Ladder ! 

He there has again some one 


Savez-vous q.ue Je suis Anglais ? 

Vous rdpondez que je suis en 
France ? Tant pis ! 

II y a encore quelqu’un cini 


who him complain of the current se plaint du courant d'air? 


mi 


lLru\ V 


of air ? It is one lady ? 

Then I shall shut the window, 


C’est une dame ? 

Alors je fermerai la fenetre, 


but I shall be very bad to the mais je serai tres mal a Taise. 
ease. Are they frilous the Sont-elles frileiises les Fran- 



female French I 
These wagons are frightful. 


Vaises ! 

Ces wagons sont affreux. On 



One there is very bad. One is y est tres mal. On est bous- 
shoved, one is squashed, one is eule, on est serre, on est 
shaked. . seeoue. ' 

This sun is insupportable. I Ce soleil est insupportable, 
go to pull down the stores. Je vais baisser les stores. 

What voyage! In fine, see Quel voyage! Enfin, voilk 
there Paris ! Paris ! 


FISHING INTERROGATORY/ 


JSeedi/ Looker-on {seeniing a flask somewTiere). “PooE things, them 
Fish, Sie I Nothing but Cold Watee foe 'em, Sir I Makes one 

FEEL WERT GREAT SYMPATHY FOE ONE'S FeLLOW OrITTERS WHAT 'S 
GOT NOTHING BETTER TO DEINK, SiR ; COMB T-T-T (teeth choUer)-- 
“ TO THINK OP IT, IF YER COULD MAKE IT A Twt, GvYmR / ” 

AT A THEATRE OR TWO. 

Mr. Wyndham is a Revivalist, and a successful one. Tom 
Robebihon'S DamAL Q-arrick is still “all alive, O ! ” turning up 
at frequent Tnatinees with CHARLES WYNDHAM for hero and Miss 
Mary Moore for heroine, as good as ever they were since the 
days when Prince Charles succeeded, and successfully suc- 
ceeded, King Edward, surnamed Sothern, in the part of 
“little Davy.*’ “Little Davy’s” stature wasn't much, if 
anything, over five feet, except “when he was in a passion,'* 
and neither Wyndham nor Sothern could bring themselves down 
to be such very low comedians. At Wyndham’s Theatre, o* 
nights, is being given Pinero's merry farce of Dandy Dick, of 
which laudatore^ tempoHs acti will say 'tis briskly played 
and sufficiently amusing, although Mrs, Wood can never be 
equalled, still less excelled, as Georgiana Tidman ; nor is 
even the admirable Alfred Bishop quite “in it" with the 
very saponaceous, plumby-mouthed, portly Dean, as originally 
represented by John Clayton. And then poor Arthur Cecil’s 
Blore the Butler ! However, these are reminiscences of “ their 
Excellencies" in the past, while hearty laughter is sufficient 
testimony to the success of the present representation. 

Another farcical revival is that of Eis Excellency, by Captain 
Marshall, at the Criterion. These resuscitations are quite 
in spirit with the feeling of the present time, when we can do 
with a lot of revival and are really glad of a first-rate pick-me- 
up, even though its flavour and strength may have been some- 
what impaired by keeping and by transference into new bottles. 
Pantomimic Puss in Boots has decided the vexed Shakspearian 
question of “ Tabby or not Tabby," and has gone on a visit to 
the MarJds o’ Cardbas in the provinces. 


The Arrival. 

Factor, take all these objects. 

Imbecile, you have crushed 
my melon ! 

Ah, no, I me recall, I me am 
sited above. Happily I have 
one hat of straw and one 
casket of voyage. 

I desire one carriage dis- 
covered. It is that. In road ! 

Coacher, enter in the court. 

How, you demand five francs ? 
That is this that you me sing 
there ? 

It is one franc fifty the race. 

And the baggages, you tell ? 
And the fordrink ? 

What, farcer, I not have hut 
one twenty er of littles packets ! 

Porter, how much must he to 
pay? 

Four francs, the fordrink no 
comprised ? Never of the life ! 

Eh, well, see there four francs 
and again two halfpennys. Are 
they all robbers, the coacher s 
of Paris ! 


Ce soleil est insupportable. 
Je vais baisser les stores. 

Quel voyage! Enfin, voilk 
Paris ! 

L’ArnvSe. 

Facteur, preuez tons ces ob- 
jets. 

Imbecile, vous avez ecras^ 
mon melon ! 

Ah, non, je me rappelle, je 
me suis assis clessus. Heureuse- 
ment j’ai un chapeau de paille 
et une casquette de voyage. 

Je desire une voiture de- 
couverte. C’est qa. En route ! 

Cocher, entrez dans la cour. 

Comment, vous demandez 
cinq francs ? Qu’est-ee que 
vous me chantez-lk ? 

C’est nn franc cinquante la 
course. 

Et les bagages, vous dites? 
Et le pourboire ? 

Hein, farceur, je n’ai qu’une 
vingtaine de petits paquets ! 

Portier, combien faut-il 
payer ? 

Quatre francs, le pourboire 
non compris ? Jamais de la vie ! 

Eh bien, voilh quatre francs, 
et encore deux sous. Sont-ils 
tons voleurs, les cochers de 
Paris ! H. D. B. 


Dance a Baby Bibby ! — ^It is reported that a new ship on the 
famous “ Bibby Line " is in progress of construction. This is as 
it may be. The new Bibby we suppose is on view in her own 
cradle preparatory to going out to be “rock’d in the cradle 
of the deep." The new Bibby, we trust to hear, is doing well. 

The Real “ RESERviST."~Military censors of News 
Telegrams from the seat of war. 
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PRECIOUS POEMS.— No. Y. 

The Chui) aot the Nigger, or 
! Sbiple Trust I 

! On a beauteous day in Summer, 

In the Park I chanced to meet 
Such a new and tiny comer, 

Perched alone upon a seat. 

And a bitter look of sorrow 
Sat upon his baby brow, 

411 the troubles of to-morrow 
Seemed to weigh upon him now. 

Very kindly I addressed him : 

Run and play, you tiny boy,’* 

To be jubilant I pressed him, 

As the earth was full of joy. 

But he sat there, ^ looking rigid, 

With explanatory : ** Sir, 

Nurse has said, in accents frigid, 

I ’m on no account to stir. 

“ If I do, a nasty nigger 
Will immediately appear, 

Big as you, or rather bigger, 
j On his face an ugly leer. 

** He will pull me all to pieces, 

When I probably shall die, 

So, till Nurse’s word releases 
Me, I cannot even cry.” 

Is the story true, I wonder ? ” 

I incontinently said, 

Nurses have been known to blunder 
But the youngster shook his head. 

I believe it — ^Nurse has said it I ” 

. And he stiffened every joint ; 

He was wrong to give her credit. 

Yet I couldn’t press the point. 

It was only fancy, maybe — 

In my ears there seemed to ring, 

That the faith of such a baby 
Is a very sacred thing ! 

What was I that I should shatter 
Such a simple, simple trust? 

Though a sceptic in the matter, 

, I was humbled to the dust. 

“ Oh, how beautiful,” I muttered, 

“Js his confidence in Nurse ! 

My philosophies, if uttered, 

Would be infinitely worse.” 

So I left him sitting yonder, 

Left him rigid to the last, 

And with Ecstasy I Ponder 
On the iSons of the Past ! F. E. 


PLANS FOR THE PERFECT BEFENCE I 
OP LONDON. 

(Under consideration at the War Office,) 

The guard in charge of the Powder 
Magazine in Hyde Park to be reinforced 
to the extent of a couple of sentries and 
an additional police constable. 

The cannon in St. James’s Park to be 
replaced by ordnance of a less obsolete 
fashion: 

The Beefeaters at the Tower to be 


strengthened by the companionship of a I 
detachment drawn from the garrison of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

An additional padlock to be put upon 
the door of the armoury of the Inns of 
Court Volunteers. 

The”^ fleet of the Penny Thames Steam- 
boats to receive a coat of paint to fit them 
for active service. 

The trees on Primrose Hill to be cut 
down with a view to depriving a poss^ible 
invader of cover. 

The ducks on the ornamental water in 
the parks to be increafied hv five dozen. 


A captive balloon to be perma- 
nently tethered over the site of Earl’s 
Court. 

The glass of the Crystal Palace to be 
protected by a coating; of tin from shell- 
fire. 

AH the military statues to be w^ashed 
and put in good order- 

And finally, the equestrian sentry boxes 
at the Horse Guards, Whitehall, to be 
painted with the national colours, sur- 
mounted by the Union Jack, and inscribed 
with the words, “ England expects every 
man to do his duty.” 
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A NICE OUTLOOK. 


MrSn Newlywed {to Codk^ whom she has Just engaged at Begistry Office), “Yott see, mt 
Httsbanb is so very paeticitlak about his Food.’^ 

Cook {sympatheticcdly). “Ther all alike, Mem. Mt old Man was just the sime. I 

NEVER COOKED NOTHINK TO PLEASE ’Jjf IN MY LIFE ! ” 


SOLILOQUIES. 

(Recorded by Mr. Punches Phonograph.) 

Y.—At A Village Flower-Show. 

Too bad of the Rector to let me in for 
this job. . . . Assured me that the Secre- 
tary’s duties are almost nominal ’’ — -and 
I ’ ve hardly had a moment’s peace since I 
came down here a fortnight ago. . . . Don’t 
even know the people’s names, and forget 
them as fast as I ’m told. . . . Just cut Lady 
Hawthorn, it seems, who^s one of the 
leading patronesses. . , . Rector quite 
annoyed ; as if it were my fault ! . . . Jot 
down a descHption of her on back of my 
catalogue: *<Lady Hawthorn,. red nose, 
permanent simper, slight squint, blue-and- 
green dress. . . . There, I shall be able to 
spot her again, anyhow. . . , Better add a 
few qiore descriptions of the aristocracy — 
as for the rustics, quite impossible to 


remember them apart. . . . Well, Mrs. 
Brown — Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. 
Smithers, — ^what is it ? . . . Did I ever get 
a viner lot o’ ^taties than yours ? . . . 
Worthy old lady seems dreadfully excited. 
. . . Must hasten to express my firm belief 
that such potatoes have never previously 

been seen by mortal eye Then what do 

I mean by giving Mrs. Jinks the first prize ! 
- . . Oh, — er, that ’s the judges’ doing. Not 
my department at all. . . . What a terrible 
creature ! Really thought she was going 
to assault me with her umbrella. . . . Must 
avoid her for the rest of the day. . . . Here ’s 
another ! . . . Am I the secretary of this ’ere 
show ? . . . Yes, Madam, I have that — er, 
honour. Then you *d like to know why your 
honey has been Hd aivay at the back, iifhile 
Mrs. Barrett* s has been stuck in the front ? 
. . . Really, I haven’t the least idea. 
Will enquire into the matter at once. 


. . . Ah, here’s the honey. Will re- 
arrange it a little. . . . Another angry 
woman pounces on me, addresses 
me as “young man,” and threatens to 
give me in charge for attempting to steal 
her property. . . . Now I wonder who this 
farmer is who is clutching me by the arm I 
and talking about pigs. . . . What breed do 
I gd in for? ... Oh, Blue Rooks, chiefly. 
... He seems quite annoyed — wonder 
why? . . . Dear me, I do believe Blue Rocks ^ 
are pigeons, not pigs. . . . Both begin with 
a “ p,” anyhow. . . . Here ’s a fashionably- 
dressed young lady making towards me. 

. . . Wasn’t I introduced to her just now ? 
Where 's my catalogue with those descrip- 
tions ? . . . Good heavens, I ’ve dropped 
it. . . . Can I give her any advice on groioing 
— ^what? Oh, yes, Vallota purpurea. . . . 
As secretary of a flower-show, don’t like 
to explain that I live in London, and that 
my garden consists of a backyard ten feet 
square. . . . Wliat sort of soil suits them ? 

. . , Well, any ordinary soil. ... Do they 
loant much water? . . . (This is dreadful !) 

. . . Oh, not much ; say, four times a day. 

. . . She seems surprised. Add hastily 
that, of course, they ought to have much 
more in dry weather. . . . Hullo, here ’s 
somebody else looking for me. . . . Well, 
what is it? Lady Hawthorn wants to 
speak to me? Who the dickens is Lady 
Hawthorn ? . . . Oh, that ’s her, is it, in 
the blue -and -green dress. . . . What a 
squint she ’s got ! . . . Why, of course, I 
described her on my catalogue. . . . Wish 
1 hadn’t lost it. . . . What are you giggling 
about ? . . . Lady Hawthorn has picked up 
something with my name on it, and wishes 
to restore it to me ? . . . Good heavens, 
it ’s my catalogue I .. . Can anybody oblige 
me with a time-table of the trains up to 

tOVTU ? 


DAWN I 

When the rosy dawn is breaking 
Into sweet effulgent light, 

And the myriad birds are making 
Noises that are hushed at night ; 
When the sun his aureole tender 
First reflects upon my head 
From the window or the fender 
— ^How I love to lie in bed ! 

When I hear the ploughman urging 
Voice and whip to drive the share, 
Or the housemaid’s step emerging 
On the yet undusted stair ; 

When I hear the milkman calling 
When the strokes I hate and dread 
On the breakfast gong are falling 
— How I love to lie in bed I 


“This Fort of Tilbury.”— The em- 
barkation of the 17th Lancers was some- 
what delayed. “Captain Coke,” said 
the Times, “was very anxious,” and did 
all he knew. Perhaps “ Commodore Coal ” 
was in fault. 




AB BACCHUM. 

A German scientist adduces the physical and 
mental superiority of the hard-drinldng Greeks 
and Remans over their abstemious descendants in 
proof of his theory that drunkenness is the in- 
evitable concomitant of vigorous national life.”— 
Daily DaperJ] 

When beyond the starry skies 
Rang th’ Olympic revelries, 

When to Aphrodite’s eyes 

Zeus would drain the bowl, 

What did Ganymedes bear 
To the Gods assembled there ? 

Was it not a vintage rare 
Making glad the soul ? 

Hector, from the battle free, 

Drank to fair Andromache 
Cups of Chian, blessing thee, 

Bacchus, for the wine ; 

Heracles, his labours o’er, 

Cleansed the stable, slain the boar, 
Lsved the Samian to pour, 

Bacchus, on thy shrine. 

1 Then who would be blithe and gay, 
Let him at thy altar pay 
Once and twice and thrice a day 
All the honours due ! 

Jolly Bacchus, young and free, 

Be thou my divinity ! 

Gods and heroes worshipped thee — 

I will worship too. 


SOME REASONS WHY 
We should not have an Army. 

By A. A. Z. Y. X. 

Because M. Bloch has declared that 
War is now Impossible. 

Because our Fleet is Invincible, Ubiqui- 
tous, Unsinkable, Unrammable, Unwreck- 
able, Inexhaustible, dates from the Time 
of Xing Alfred, can be Mobilised in Two 
Minutes, and can Steam up the Steepest 
Watershed. 

Because it might provoke Foreign Na- 
tions to be a little less Friendly than they 
are at present. 

Because a Lot of Old Ladies are dread- 
fully afraid of anything approaching to 
Conscription or even the Ballot Act. 

Because Conscription is so un-English, 
and Britons never will be Slaves, and havp 
notliing to learn about the Art of War from 
the Continent. 

Because every Boer can ride and handle 
a Gun, and Englishmen should tlierefore 
retire from an Undignified Competition in 
such matters. 

Because in Future the Guns will Go Off 
of Themselves. 

Because England has hitherto been so 
Successful in the way of Arbitration — 
witness the Alabama Claim and the Delagoa 
Bay Award. 

Because We are Always in the Wrong, 


and should not be Tempted to uphold our 
Unjust Claims. Even now we are being 
very Rude to the Boers. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Addressed to the L. 0. C. by one who thinks 
the recent hye4aio suppressing street 
shouting might go further, . 

And indeed it is well to stifle the yell 
Of the vendor in the street ; 

But is there no law to muzzle the jaw 
That mouths in the printed sheet ? 

We are sick of the boys and their hideous 
noise 

Which will scarcely let us think ; 

But what of the men who shriek with the 
pen, 

And belloTv aloud in ink ? 

If the lying shout of an ignorant lout 
Has often our anger stirred, 

Yet is it so ill as the eontents-bill 
That suppresses the tell-tale word ? 

Tho’ invention be poor we can find a euro 
For discomforts i ^ondon f^^Is, 

But I see no help fer the curs who yelp 
Round a distant General’s heels. 

So all honour be to the L. C. C. 

Who have silenced the hoots we hear, 
But I keep my growl for the blatant howl 
That rings in the reader’s ear. 
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ffaraie. “ Oh— bb— by thb way, Mr. Bloogs, . I , was wondbbihg whbtheb yott 
^Ce^yTa™ bxoeblbkt object: I mbajt the 

W'tmyFanern. “Not mb. Sib. The CEMETBB.Ti- Vali, don’t meed any bepaibino 
horn”" " """ 


SYMBOLISM, 

['< Speaking of the works of a Hterary Bean, 
celebrated for the gorgeonsnese of his style: 
‘Bather than write Hke that/ he said, ‘I would 
express myself in mathematical formulas.’ 

Mr. Gosse m Archbishop JBemon in ^^Ziteraiure,^^] 

Phyixis, since a strong objection 
I to turgid language feel, 

Ijet my passionate affection 
Terms of algebra reveal. 

liet me tell my ardour, sparing 
Khetorie's fantastic flower * — 


Surds its^ mysteries declaring — 

Indices proclaim its power. 

Words themselves are but conventions ; 

If on 'symbols we agree. 

We may write, without pretensions, 
Our love-letters, a and b. 

Of your love (as yet unspoken) 

When dark doubts my mind perplex, 

I the unknown to betoken, 

Will employ the symbol ar. 

Though Txnparallel our stations 
(You are high and I am low), 


To the simplest of e<iuations 
Love can level ranks, you know. 

Then, as future may design us 
More or less of happiness. 

By the signs of + or ~ 

We its buffets can express. 

Thus, through calm or stormy weather, 
Side by side our path we ^11 tread. 

Till at last we rest together — 

Senior Wranglers bracketed. 

PARIS FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON, 
(By a Prophetio Pessimist,) 
Passionate invective against England 
explained away by the French Government, 
Hostile demonstration of the Press anent 
Albion ignored by the authorities of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

Street cries of contempt addressed to 
British tourists compensated for by in- 
creased civility at the leading hotels. 

Opening of the Exposition under the 
protection of foot, horse, and artillery. 

Five months of suppressed hatred of 
everything connected with John Bull and 
his family. 

Last moments of the Exposition and 
carnival of capital. 

End of the profit-gathering and exodus 
of excursionists. 

The next day— -declaration of war against 
Great Britain. 

, SNOWED UP I 
(A Wail from West Kensington,) 

[“Mr. H. P. Botjlnois, presiding at a lecture 
given at the Sanitary Institute by Mr. W. Nisbet 
Blair, stated that the cost of removing a snow-fall 
from the whole of the thoroughfares of the metro- 
polis amounts to £300,000' (?). Mr. Blaik held 
that the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, re- 
lieving householders of the obligation to sweep 
snow from the footway, was a mistake.” — Zaili/ 
Telegraphy Peb. 15.] . 

Beautiful snow ! it merely costs 
Three hundred thou, to remove each fal 1 ! 
These old-fashioned Winters and Arctic 
frosts 

Are a dearly-bought blessing after all. 

Beautiful snow ! it takes a week 
Ere the streets are passable, once ’tis 
d6wn ! 

For with half-thawed slush they fairly reek. 
The pavements of our Arcadian town. 

Beautiful snow ! the catise, in fact, 

Why its clearing away is lamely done 
Is the wqnderful Public Health (London) 
Act of 1891. 

Beautiful snow ! nine years itgo 
Each had to sweep at his own front door ; 
’Tis the vestry’s duty now— and so 
The snow remains with us evermore. 

Beautiful snow ! clause 29 
Of the self-same Act bids Bumble pay. 
For each street uncleaned, a £20 fine— 
Who would bell the cat, has a chance 
to-day I 
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NEVER SAY DIE!” 


John Btju, (to himself, in the “Mark Tapletj” vein). “NOW, ME. JOHN BULL, JUST YOU ATTEND TO WHAT 
I ’VB GOT TO SAY. THINGS SAVE BEEN LOOKING ABOUT AS BAD AS THEY COULD LOOK, OLD MAN YOU ’LL 
NOT HAVE SUCH ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR SHOWING YOUR JOLLY DISPOSITION, MY PINE FELLOW AS 
LONG AS YOU LIVE. AND, THEREFORE, JOHN B., NOW ’8 YOUR TIME TO COME OUT STRONG ; NOw’ OR 
NEVER! ’’ (And J. B, mas come out strong at Kimberleg and after.) Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxiii. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY, 1900. 

{By a Day-after-tlie-Fair Poet,) 

My love, I fear my verse can hardly glov' 

With all the -warmth it certainly should show 
To-day.. 

How can I write of Cupid and his bow, 

When blasts as in the depth of winter blow 
Away ? 

How can 1 burn amidst such freezing woe, 

When, choked with ice, the rivers hardly flow? 

Or, pray, 

How rave of rosy-tinted joy ? You know 
The dismal sky, obscured by passing snow, 

Is grey. 

Such gloom above, such hateful cold below. 

Freeze all my fancies. Frost is now my foe ; 

In May 

I might be lively, now I am not so. 

This weather only could to Esquimaux 

Seem gay. H. D. B. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons f Monday Night, Feh. 12. — GeorGE W yndham’s 
speech on introducing military scheme maintains reputation, 
gained in debate on Address. That a difficult task. Its accom- 
plishment finally fixes his position in House. Odd to some 
lookers-on that success has been so long on its way. Years 
ago, whilst young Wyndham still sat below gangway, occasion- 
ally contributing polished periods to debate, the^ member for 
Sark spotted his capacity. Many back pages of this diary 
testify to appreciation of possibilities. But the House would 
not have him any more than, for a long season, it would have 
that other brilliant young man of Prince Arthur’s personal 
set, the present Viceroy of India. 

Possibly for same reason. Their speech too strongly flavoured 
with particular oratorical condiments that go dovm only 
at the University Debating Club. The 
unpardonable sin of debate in the House 
of Commons is artificiality. There was 
thick veneer of this in the earlier elaborate 
efforts alike of George Curzon and George 
Wyndham. The House impatiently 
resented this ; but easy to see that the 
faults were those of manner. The air of 
hardy self assurance was, really, evidence 
of timidity, proof of wholesome apprehen- 
sion of the verdict of the most critical 
assembly in the world. From the moment 
either stood at the Table, armed with the 
authority of a Minister, albeit an Under- 
secretary, the veneer w^as rubbed off and 
the true grit shewed itself. , 

There's nothing," says Sark, ^‘like 
the Treasury Bench for bringing out the 
best of a really capable man. On the 
grouse moors they, in due season, burn 
broad strips of heather, and from under 
the charred mass sprouts succulent 
green stuff. So it is with the fierce light 
that beats upon the Treasury Bench. It 
scorches up little foibles and mannerisms, 
and if there is anything good in the soil 
it comes out fresh and strong. I'm 
old enough to have had a seat in the 
House when Prince Arthur was regarded 



“THE EARLY BIRD,*» &C.. 

Time 4 a.m. 

Cheei'y YoiUTi . “ Like your Door swep’ away, Sir ? ” 


as a lackadaisical young man, whose 
speech was tolerated only because 
he had a pretty presence, a pleasant 
manner, and was Lord Salisbury's 
nephew. The moment he was seated on 
the Treasury Bench he -was not less 
marvellously translated than was that 
quite other person, Bottom. From his 
new departure he went on improving 
till he reached his present incomparable 
position. So it will be, as it thus far 
has been, with George Wyndham. Mark 
my words, Toby, M.P. There are a good 
many members of the present House who 
will live to see him leading it." 

Business do wc, —Plans of enlarged Home 
defence disclosed in both Houses. 

Tuesday, — Since the House of Commons, 
sitting in King James’s time, was startled 
with hoarse whisper that something was 
wrong in the cellars, it has not been, 
so deeply thrilled as befel to-night. 
Oddly enough it was that grim uncom- 
promising Orangeman, Johnston of Bally- 
KILBEG who, nearly three hundred years 
later, revived the tremor of the Gun-j 
powder Plot. His disclosure nothing to! 
do either with Gunpowder or the Pope. 


It was another potent influence in civili- 
sation. Whiskey to wit. Ballykilbeg 
secretly obtained information that the 
Excise officers in Belfast, making their 
rounds, found in bonded store a cask of 
whiskey thirty per cent, weaker than it 
ought to be ! 

Was that true? Ballykilbeg sternly 
demanded, and if so when would the 
gallows be erected ? 

Question addressed to Gerald Balfour. 
Ho, to sincere regret of House on both 
sides, is laid up in sick room. In his 
absence Hanbuey, man-of-all-work in 
Administration, thrust forth by his eoL 
leagues to reply. Timidly admits fact ; 
promises infliction of penalty. 

There matter expected to drop. Bat 
that old campaigner, Ballykilbeg, had 
another shot in Ms locker* Among his 
friends in Nationalist camp opposite sat 
distinguished distiller, who is not only a 
Papist, but a Home Ruler. With one eye 
fixed on a member cowering under gallery, 
the other flaming on Hanbury, Ballykil- 
beg trumpeted forth enquiry: “Did the 
cask belong to Mr. Samuel Young, Mem- 
ber for East Cavan ? " 
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Roar of anguish hurst from Irish camp. 
'‘For heaven's sake!" cried Redmond 
cadet, v^itG vrith pained indignation,— 



The new “Rupert op Debate.’^ 

George Wyndham up. 

“whatever we do, let us preserve decen- 
cies of dehate." 

* Amid uproar, the figure under the 
gallery was seen upright, clinging to the 
pillar- “ I am not the person," shouted 
Samuel Young. 

“ Withdraw !" “Withdraw I" roared the 
Irish imemhers. 

Balltkilbeg sat resolutely silent. He 
would go to the stake, hut he could not 
recant. If it was not Samuel Young, it 
was some other Papist who had watered 
the whiskey. Veritas prcevalehit. 

Business done, — ^Debate on War Vote. 

Thursday, — ‘ ‘ Are you there ? ’ ' This in 
a roaring-forty voice that recalled the 
dulcet tones of old Bill Barley, known to , 
readers of Great Expectations, 

“ Yes," This a faint far-away note 
which, coming under sea and over land, 
breathed the sweet accent of Dublin city. 

As matter of fact it was Redmond cadet 
preparing to use the House of Commonsj 
as a telephone station whence to harangue’ 
the bhoys in Dublin. Preliminaries settled, 
he for a full hour poured turgid talk through 
the long-suffering tube. A little hard on 
an inoffensive assembly. If he had all this 
at heart to say, why not take train and 
boat for Dublin and pour it direct in ears 
for which it was designed ? 

Query only shows opacity of Saxon 
intellect. House of Commrns at once 
the most comfortable, most effective, 
safest, and, above all, cheapest medium 
of advertisement for blatancy of all kinds, 
Bven in Dublin had Redmond cadet risen 
in public meeting and shouted forth the 


designedly insulting noisy nonsense 
frothed in House of Commons to-night, 
some honest Irishman having brother or 
son in the gallant army defamed in order 
that the Boer might be extolled, might have 
put a loose potato to remonstrative use. 
The House of Commons merely made fresh 
display of its superhuman patience. True, 
only a score of members sprinkled over 
the benches. They showed no sigh of 
resentment whilst the olianiber was lllled 
with raving against Knglish honour and 
justice. If ihe member foi' East CUare 
had been a baboon hissing wrai;h and 
grinning hatred at a smiling Sunday 
crowd gathered round its cage it could 
not have mattered less. 

“Yet," said Sajik,^ alwa 3 ^s aiiick to 
draw a moral,' “ if our middle-aged youpg 
friend had got up in any public place in 
Pretoria and made this same speech 
directed against the powers that be, he 
would within twenty-four hours have 
found how much better they manage 
matters in the Transvaal." 

Business done, — ^Vote for men on mili- 
tary estimates. ^ 

Friday Night, — ^Wlien in prime Parnell 
days money ran low, JOSEPH Gillts Biggar 



“ Who watered the Whiskey ? ” 
(Mr. William Johnston of Ballykilheg.) 


was wont to remark, “Mr Parnell, we 
must have a row in the House to-night." 
Row came on accordingly, and subscrip- 
tions came in. 



(Denisonia Faberia triumphans.) 

Irishmen, reunited under Redmond aine, 
promptly send round hat ; response not 
encouraging. Memory of the familiar 
counsel of the lamented Joseph Gillis 
surges ■ back over the waste of time. 
“We must have a row in the House," 
Redmond ainS grimly echoed. 

Came off to-night accordingly. But a 
very poor thing ; too evidently got up for 
occasion. Only flash of ancient fires flared 
by Flavin, “ Order ! Order ! " members 
opposite cried, when, like the London 
Monument, Flavin lifted his tall form 
and bellowed. “Any gentleman," he 
replied, “who wants to call me to order 
can come across the floor of the House." 

Excellent. Unobjectionable in Parlia- 
mentary form, yet unmistakable in its 
significance. For the rest, simply noisy 
and altogether dull. 

“Obstruction," says Sark, “is, like 
architecture, a lost art." 

Business done, — ^Vote for thirteen mil- 
lions agreed to. 


ADVICE GRATIS. 

Sub-Editor. — Certainly it is most difficult 
to make an effective eontents-bill. Of 
course, a terrible battle can always be 
“expected," but the destruction of a 
cat can scarcely be accurately described 
as “great loss of life." As you say, 
“midnight edition" is sufficiently cor- 
rect, as it “must be midnight some- 
where." But J*3 not the suggestion in 
London at 5 p.m., to put it mildly, just a 
trifle misleading ? • 


The Cry op the Army Coaches (after 
reading the War Office proposals ), — ^We 
shall have no work to do ! 


Where some Military Lessons are 
Learnt.— In the Boer'd School, S. A. 





AM not,” 
said Mr. 
Greene's 
landlady, 
with stony 
emphasis, 
in he abit of supply- 
ing f) 36 board and lodging 
to — afers ! ” 

My dear lady,” said Mr. Greene, with x propitiatory smile, 
although he would very much have liked to tie the landlady to 
a stake, light a fire, and dance round her with delicately poised 
tomahawk, singing the while an original war song of his own — 

My dear lady, I ” 

ain't your dear lady, and never was,” interrupted the 
truculent landlady. “ Hinglish, I am, and don't you forget it.” 

‘^My dear lady,” repeated the anguished Mr. Greene, for 
the third time, ”one could never forget it in any circum- 
stances.” 

“Then pay up,” said the landlady, briefly. “You come 
loafing around Montreal as if it belonged to you, and then 
can't pay your board bill. Why, I 've half a mind to fire you out 
myself;” and, with a scientific eye, she surveyed the long- 
legged Mr. Greene's somewhat scanty proportions as she 
rolled up her sleeves and exhibited arms which would have 
done credit to a prizefighter. 

“I can assure you that my ducal income has not been what 
it was, owing to ” 

“Yah! You and your Docks!” rudely interrupted the 
landlady. “ It 's my idea you ain't no more a Dock than I am.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Greene, with a sickly smile, “ I have 
been obliged to flee my native land, owing to — ^to political 
complications,” 

“And you'll be obliged to flee this 'ouse owing to — to 
personal complications,” said the landlady, as she advanced 
towards her victim. 

Mr. Greene dodged behind the stove-pipe, with an agility 
altogether unworthy of his patrician ancestors, and extended 
! long-fingered hands in a suppliant manner towards his tyrant. 
“To think,” he mused aloud, “ that one so beautiful should be 
so harsh,” 


“Look here,” said the landlady, “you don't get over me 
that way ; ” but she softened visibly. 

“And I had said to myself,” urged Mr. Greene, addressing 
the ceiling with fervour, “ I had said to myself, here is one 
lovely woman who is disinterested, who will take pity on a 
political refugee, who will shed her winning smiles, the light 
of her beauty, on him ; who will minister to his necessities, 

who wiir cheer him with her noble influence, who will ” 

He broke ofi to cast a glance at his landlady. 

The landlady began to sniff. 

“ Who will,” continued Mr. Greene, feeling that he was safe, 
“some day should — eh— should circumstances permit, share his 
ducal halls, a coronet upon her lovely brows, a ” 

“Well,” said the landlady, with another sniff, “ you do talk 
I that beautiful, Mr. Greene, I don't mind if I do wait another 
week.” 

I “Instead of which,” said Mr. Greene, again addressing the 
ceiling, “ she is as hard-hearted as the— as the Hyrcanean tiger, 
as remorseless as she is beautiful,” (the landlady hastily tidied 
I her hair,) “ as stony as she is majestic.” 

“Say no more about it, Mr. Greene, and let bygones be 
bygones. What did you want me to wear upon my nose, Mr, 
Greene?” 

“ On your brows, woman, on your brows,” said Mr. Greene, 
instantly becoming severe as the danger diminished. “You 
don’t wear a coronet on your nose.” 

“And you take back what you said just now about my being 
a herculean tiger?” asked the landlady, coquettishly toying 
with her apron. 

Mr. Greene shuddered ; beads of perspiration bedewed his 
ducal brow. The tenderness of the landlady was more to be 
dreaded than her anger. “Of course, of course,”* ho said, 
hastily. Then he assumed a heart-broken air, detached his 
chain from his waistcoat, quite forgetting that there was no 
watch at the end, and handed it to her. “Heal gold, hall- 
marked,” he muttered, brokenly. “It is the last bauble left 
me by— an inquisitive and overbearing Scotland Yard. Take it, 
woman. Take it, and— begone ! ” 

The landlady sniffed again, and cast an amatory glance at 
Mr. Greene's beautiful, but somewhat attenuated, face. From 
his face, her eyes wandered doubtfully to his legs, which were 
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of the Chippendale order of architecture. She hesitated. If 
you ’d like to settle down with me and run the boarding-house," 
she suggested, with Amazonian skittishness, ‘‘I could bring 

myself in time to overlook those legs. I " 

Woman, avaunt!'- JMr. Greene strode from behind the 
stove-pipe, skipped hastily to the door, then turned, thrust one 
hand in his breast, and surveyed her scornfully. “ You have 
driven me forth penniless into the mercy of a rude world of 
snow," he cried, bitterly. “ Never again, woman, will you see 
me beneath your roof, never shall the ducal coronet of a Greene 
adorn your ignoble brow. I have obtained a temporary situa- 
tion at the village of Four Corners and will away thither. Seek 
to stay my departure, utter one word, and the curse of a Greene 
of Grceneshawes (my ancestral home," he added, in paren- 
thesis) — ‘‘ shall be upon you." 

The disappointed i landlady's reply was searching; but Mr. 
Grekne did not wait -bo hear its ripe luxuriance of metaphor. 
His escape had been narrow ; it made him shiver to think how 
narrow ; and his watch-chain represented the last visible token 
of former splendour. Gone for ever his gorgeous raiment, his 
purple and fine linen, his fur coat and cap. The fleecy snow 
fell round him like a winding-sheet as he strode melodramati- 
cally towards the railway station. With what theatrical grace 
had he evaded the enraged landlady ! Truly, his genius ought 
not to be confined to the narrow limits of a printing-ofSce, but 
should find its proper place on the stage. Then he shivered, 
for the snow gently but insinuatingly inserted itself in the nape 
of his neck. He had no overshoes to cover his chilblains. The 
faro to Four Corners would be about five dollars. He felt has- 
tily in his pockets ; but there was a disgraceful unanimity in 
their emptiness. Alas I that portion of his frame (to which it 
is impossible to allude publicly) was empty also— very empty I 
Should he return to the tender embrace of the landlady, or 
sneak a ride to Four Corners ? He could nob return after that 
triumphant exit ; it would be such an anti-climax. Then more 
snow fell down the back of his lean neck as he sneaked into 
the freight yard, clambered unostentatiously into a car half- 
filled with flour-sacks, and waved a melodramatic farewell to 
Montreal. He would have apostrophised the rapidly vanishing 
city had it not been that the dust from the flour-sacks got into 
his throat and choked him, and a rude hireling with a big 
hammer poked his head into the car as he gazed suspiciously 
at the heap of sacks behind which Mr. Greene hastily sought 
refuge. A few hours later, he took advantage of the opening 
of the car to peep out. He noticed, to his great regret, that 
the Conductor of the train was an exceedingly muscular person 
—a man whose health appeared to be as rude as his manners. 
When the train stopped at a little station, the Conductor went 
off to get a drink, and Mr. Greene changed his quarters where 
he would not run the risk of suffocation from the shifting heaps 
of sacks. It was a great risk to run, but he gained his new 
coign of vantage unobserved, and sat down to think over the 
situation. 

I. 

It was an ignominious situation, there was no doubt about 
that; and Mr. Greene's language was “painful and frequent 
and free," as he hid in one corner of the baggage car and 
wondered how soon the Conductor would discover his where- 
a^uts and proceed to put him off the train with premeditated 
violence. Would his garments endure the strain of such ai 
proceeding ? He feared not, as a long career of usefulness had 
militated against their resisting power to the rude grasp of 
worldlings. 

^ The reason for Mr. Greene’s present discomfort was, that 
it was impossible to expect sympathy from the Conductor, who 
was a soulless person with amission to pulverise “ dead-heads " 
whenever he found them on his train. Mr. Greene's proud 
spirit chafed at the thought of public humiliation, and, as the 
Conductor stepped jauntily about the cars, looking into dark 
corners for possible “ beats " be ti^ckpd up his sleeves, warmed 


his courage at the shrine of his imaginary ancestors, and 
prepared to invite the Conductor to “ come on " before he (Mr. 
Greene) was put off. 

Fortunately for Mr. Greene, as the train drew up at the 
Calumet Station two or three persons entered the car in order 
to remove some sacks of flour from one corner. Mr. Greene 
promptly shouldered a sack, carried it to the edge of the ear, 
dropped it on the platform, and then, seeing the Station 
Master's eye fixed upon him with amused scrutiny, went back 
for another sack, and thrust it into that worthy's arms with a 
vigour which brought the Station Master to the ground. Under 
cover of this incident, he leaped off the train and felt himself 
safe. 

Seeing Mr. Greene so busily engaged with the Station 
Master, the Conductor unsuspiciously signalled “all aboard." 
By this time the Station Master, with a shrewdness born of 
long experience, realised the situation and ceased to feel for a 
revolver wherewith to express his sentiments. Leaving the 
sack of flour on the platform, he walked into his room, with a 
nod to the stranger to follow. As an official of the line, it was 
his duty to kick Mr. Greene ; as a man and a brother who had 
often played the same trick on railway companies in his own 
unregenerate days, he felt an unfeigned admiration for the 
stranger's readiness of resource. 

Mr. Greene followed the Station Master into his cosy cabin, 
not without inward misgivings. These misgivings vanished 
when the Station Master extended an Esau-like hand and 
requested him to shake. 

“ And what might you call yourself when at home, stranger ? " 
asked the Station Master. 

Mr. Greene warmed both hands at the Station Master's 
stove, and drew himself up haughtily as the Montreal train 
disappeared round a curve. “ I might call myself the Duke of 
Greeneshawes — ^but no matter," he said carelessly. “The 
Greenes are one of our oldest English houses. With the * e,' 
mind you. At present, I am travelling without my title. 
Thomas Claude Greene will serve. I am moving about Canada 
for — ^f or pleasure." 

“ Old Parker told me to look out for his new printin’ man, so 
I thought it must be you,” said the Station Master, drily. 
“ Most of his hands beat their way up here same as you've 
done ; they 'd feel it disgraceful to waste money on a ticket — 
sorter flyin' in the face of Providence, so to speak. They 're 
short-handed at the Four Corners Gazette, and Parker said as 
I was to make you hustle for all you 're worth." 

“ I am not accustomed to — to hustle," said the new comer, 
with hauteur. “These rude provincials must be taught 
.manners. I have accepted this engagement owing to a tempo- 
i rary lack of funds." 

“I've bin took that way myself," sympathised the Station 
Master, “ though I ain't a Book, so to speak." 

“But I expect remittances shortly, and " 

“ Most printin’ chaps do. I 've known 'em do it for years and 
nothin' come of it," retorted the unabashed Station Master. 
“Parker 's gone off on a jamboree with Jack Murray; but he's 
left his old box-sleigh for you to drive across the river. The 
road 's marked out on the ice with pine-boughs, so you can't go 
wrong. Thar 's a few holes, here and thar, whar teams 'as 
I gone through; but with luck, maybe, you '11 git over all right." 

“ Teams gone through I— holes !— with luck may get over ! ” 

[ spite of his ducal descent, the handsome young strauger 
turned pale. 

I “ If you don't git across. I'll let 'em know as you did your 
best," suggested the Station Master. “You ain't afraid of 
bears, maybe? " 

“Bears!" 

“ Thar 's an old brown bear as comes down from Plantag'net 
now and agin. They say he allers likes one full meal afore he 
curls up in a log for the Winter." 

The stranger's long thin legs wobbled visibly. I-— I carry 
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no arms. Would you have me go to certain death, to he mangled 
hy hears ? ’ ' . 

“ Oh, that old brown hear don’t do no manglin’. He ’s .got a 
way of wipin’ out a feller with his paw in no time.” 

I — can’t drive,” said Mr. Greene, somewhat feebly for the 
descendant of a hundred earls, 

” Then you can’t be an English Book, for I ’ve never seen one 
yet as couldn’t drive. No, no ; if you ’re a Book, as you say 
you are, you ’ll drive all right.” 

Mr. Greene muttered something about his retainers having 
always driven all the family horses in England. 

” Well, come to think of it^ it is a pity you didn’t bring a 
crowd of *,em along to help on the printin’,” suggested the 
Station Master, with unabated cheerfulness. ” P’raps it’s as 
well as you didn’t, though. Old Parker’s ink ’s pretty sticky ; 
it might git on their plush britches and spoil their looks.” 

Mr. Greene pulled himself together with an effort, drew his 
somewhat ragged overcoat about him, and pointed theatrically 
to the door. ** Lead on, I follow.” 

“ If I was you, your Bookship, I ’d lead her myself,” said the 
Station Master, as he untied .something which looked like an 
iced door-mat attached to a small truck on runners. “ * La 
Paresseuse,’ Miss Parker calls her, ’cause she ’s allers in a 
hurry. Why, you ain’t got no huffier robes. You ’ll freeze to 
death afore you know where you are.” 

Mr. Greene looked at the box-sleigh with unmitigated 
disgust, as ” La Paresseuse ” sleepily winked one eye and took 
stock of her new driver. The accommodation which the sleigh 
afforded was of the most primitive description, its runners 
unevenly balanced, the straw in the bottom ancient and musty. 

” I know it ain’t like one of your dookal carriages at home, 
clad in^purple and fine linen, as mentioned in the Scriptors. 

‘ La Paresseuse,’ too, jain’t much to look at, bein’ a hoss of 
disappointed ambitions, so to speak,” said the Station Master ; 

” but if any hoss can git through, she will.” 

“ I don’t want her to get through,^* said Mr. Greene, slowly 
drawing on his mits. ** It ’s a pity most of her ambition seems 
to have evaporated in icicles. Is there — is there anything to 
encourage her to take a fresh interest in existence ? ” 

“Here’s a hickory stick,” said the Station Master. ‘*I’ll 
lend you some bufBLer robes and chance ’em goin’ under. If the 
worst comes to the worst, I can allers take out the price of ’em 
in Gazettes.” 

He went into the house and returned with an old bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss and a couple of moth-eaten buffalo robes. “It’s 
only a matter of five miles across to Four Corners,” he said, 
cheerily. “If you meet that bear, he’ll be ahind the snow- 
hummock half-way. He mostly goes down thar when he ’s 
hungry, a-lookin’ for Miss Parker, who hurt his feelin’s by 
shootin’ at him last Winter. Wait till you see the whites of h^ 
eyes afore you fill him up, I ’ve loaded her with two or three 
bits of old ramrod as ’U discourage him.” 

Mr. Greene shivered. “ How can a man die better than by 
facing fearful odds!” he murmured, and, seizing “La 
Paresseuse” by the bridle, endeavoured to drag her down to 
the river brink. 

“La Paresseuse” made a snap at his arm, shook off half-a- 
dozen icicles, and went to sleep again. 

The Station Master brought the hickory sapling down on her 
shagg;J ./ribs with a resounding thwack. “She allers likes a 
sort of hint to start,” ho explained. 

“ La Paresseuse” went off with a rush, then relapsed into a 
crawl. 

“ You ’d better climb over the back of the sleigh,” suggested 
the Station Master. “ She'don’t] like [bein’ stopped once she ’s 
put her hand to the plough, so to speak.” 

“ If I don’t see you again,” faltered Mr. Greene, “ accept my 
^ thanks for your hospitality. I ’m sorry I upset you with the 
flour-sack.” 

“ Oh, that ’s all right, Book. If you don’ t git over the crossIn’ 


now, you’re sure to turn up agin in the Spring when the ice 
melts,” said the Station Master, trotting along by the side of 
the sleigh. “ I ’ll look out for you. So long.” ^ 

Mr. Greene felt very sorry for himself as the Station Master 
disappeared and “La Paresseuse” slowly threaded her way 
along the ice track. He was alone beneath th^ midnight 
Canadian sky — alone upon this snowy waste, a sombre mass^ of 
cedars and pines in the distance serving to mark the opposite 
shore where the tin spire of the Pour Corners Catholic Church 
gleamed like a silver sea. An effete dweller in cities, Mr. 
Greene was not prepared to cope with the primeval forces of 
Nature as exemplified by bears and holes in the river track. 
Carefully tying the reins to the side of the sleigh, he smote 
“La Paresseuse” with the hickory sapling, drew the buffalo 
robes more closely around his shivering form, and prepared to 
meet his fate. All Summer he had lived a life of butterfly ease, 
drifting from town to town to increase his knowledge of man- 
kind, and, incidentally, of womenkind also. But with the 
approach of Winter, he had been forced to fall back upon his 
plebeian calling of printer, and wrap himself in the haughty 
reserve of his supposed aristocratic connections. By dint of 
hinting darkly at his high birth, he had gradually come to 
believe in it. At any rate, if need be, he could die like a Buke, 
should the bear prove deaf to moral suasion. 

Mr. Greene’s knowledge of firearms was more than elementary, 
for he knew absolutely nothing about them, except that they 
were exceedingly xmpleasant things with which to have any- 
thing to do. He had a vague idea that you carelessly swung 
up a revolver when you wanted to kill anything, and that the 
revolver attended to everything else on its own initiative. His 
acq^uaintance with larger weapons was even less, although he , 
did know the butt of a rifle from the muzzle. The weapon 
belonging to the Station Master, however, was not of modern 
construction, and seemed to be a relic of the days when hospit- 
able settlers thoughtfully prepared hospitable welcomes for 
stray Indians. It seemed to Mr. Greene, that all it required 
was a gun-carriage to make it an excellent weapon wherewith 
to batter down the walls of a beleaguered city. 

He picked up the blunderbuss from the box-sleigh, some- 
what injudiciously put; the stock firmly against the middle 
of his waistcoat, and peered anxiously along the track to 
where, about halfway, was a huge heap of snow. He could see 
nothing. 

The road zig-zagged between green branches of cedar which 
had been stuck into the ice on either side to mark the track. 
The cedar branches cast ugly shadows on the snow— shadow's 
which suggested to Mr. Greene all sorts of unpleasant possi- 
bilities. For aught he knew, they might be the ghosts of Indian 
braves revisiting their former haunts and longing for the scalp 
of the paleface. He might, perhaps, be able to do something 
with an enraged bear, but it was utterly impossible to argue 
with ghosts ; their reasoning powers were as thin as themselves. 
As no ghosts appeared on the scene, his thoughts reverted to 
the hear. It was probable that the blunderbuss was accustomed 
to deal with hears. 

“Perhaps,” he said, hopefully, “if the brute does come, he 
will begin on *La Paresseuse.’ I shall be comparatively 
flavourless by the time he has done with her.” 

“La Paresseuse ” resented this unfeeling remark with a kick 
which dashed in the front of the sleigh and severely harked Mr. 
Greene’s right shin. Then she galloped fearlessly towards a 
huge animal which suddenly emerged from behind the snow- 
hummock and sprang into the sleigh. 

Pressing the stock of the blunderbuss still more firmly against 
the pit of his empty stomach, Mr. Greene shut both eyes, and 
pulled the trigger. The blunderbuss retaliated by kicking him 
over the back of the sleigh, and he fainted. 

He recovered, to find a particularism soothing brand of whiskey 
trickling down his throat with the accompaniment of various 
unflattering remarks about himself in the sweetest voice he 
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had ever heard. “I shall see that brute of a Station Master 
again, after all,” he said, dreamily. Oh, my! ” 

Of course you 've a pain in your * Oh, my i ’ ” said the same 
sweet girlish voice. *‘It 's a wonder you ’ve any ‘ Oh, my I ’ 
left, after holding your gun in that stupid way.” 

Mr. Greene’s head reposed on the shoulder of the most 
beautiful girl he had ever seen. She had spread a buffalo robe 
on the snow, a few yards away from a gory mass with a long 
tail. His quarry was before him. His ! At the very first 
shot! 

Mr. Greene felt ashamed to be thus ministered to by a girl. | 
Even in his distress it was some consolation to him to notice 
how beautiful she was, and with what a half-motherly, half- 
sisterly air she endeavoured to protect him from the conse- 
quences of his own misguided zeal as a sportsman. Still, it 
■was not every one vrho could repress with such complete 
success the misguided attempts of a wild animal to eat him. 
At the same time, Mr. Greene could not help feeling painfully 
conscious that sport of this nature was not without its draw- 
backs, and that another such shot would in all probability be 
as disastrous to himself as to the animal at which it was aimed. 
Then, when the first agony of the blow on his stomach had 
abated, he struggled up a little, and began to experience the 
}oy of successful destruction. There was his prey peacefully 
reposing — what was left of it — in the moonlight. He staggered 
to his feet, and struck a melodramatic attitude. 

*‘Have I killed it dead?” he asked, with modest pride, 
although conscious of an acute pain from the recoil of the gun. 

‘*Oh, yes,” said the girl. “I reckon it’s dead enough, 
stranger ; that is, what ’s left of it to die.” 

“ My first bear,” said Mr. Greene, in nonchalant tones. 

“First what?” asked the girl, putting the whiskey flask 
back in her pocket, 
said ‘bear.’ ” 

The girl regarded him with twinkling eyes. “Yes, I know 
you said ‘ bear ’ ; I ’m not deaf ; but, say, stranger, did you ever 
see a bear with—a—tail — like — ^that ! ” 

Mr. Greene staggered towards the dead animal. “ A freak of 
Nature~a freak of Nature to put sportsmen off their guard at 
its insidious approach. Somebody must have tied it on.” 

“Most people,” gurgled the girl, “would call it a New- 
foundland — ^bear ! Eh, stranger ? ’ * 

She looked into his handsome face, pale with suffering ; he 
gazed into hers, and forgot his pain. ‘ ‘ Who — ^who are you ? ” 

“ My friends call me Elvina Parker, and I ’ve come out to 
look for my dad. Dad always wants looking for badly when he 
meets Jack Murray.” 

‘ ‘ Looking for ? ” 

^ “ Yes.” The girl hesitated as if not quite certain as to the 
advisability of confiding in the handsome young stranger. A 
glance at his suffering face, however, reassured her. “ When 
dad has been sticking pretty closely to work for a few months, 
he feels the need of a change.” - 

“I see,” 

“ Yes ; and he takes it this way,” 

I .“How?” 

“ Well, he generally makes all his arrangements beforehand,” 
t ^id the girl with the traces of laughter in her beautiful eyes, 

“ so that the subscribers sha’n’t be taken unawares when he 
goesoff ona ‘jag.’” ^ 

‘ ‘ I beg your pardon. On a what ? ’ ’ 

On a 3^g.’ It is a technical term for the— -the momentary 
obliviousness induced by too much whiskey,” solemnly explained 
the girl. 

, “I see.” 

“Aiid the curious thing is that Jack Mcreay always feels 
the same symptems coming on -when dad is beginning to sicken 
for this .complaint. Then they meet, and he also makes his 
arrangements so that people sha’n’t be upset by his momentary 
inattention to duty. ’ ’ 


“And what becomes of the Four Corners Gazette?*^ 

“ I look after that, if there isn’t any one else. Just alter 
the date, put in a notice and issue this eontents-bill. See 
here.” 

Then the girl pointed to a placard which was hanging on the 
wall. 


FOUR CORNERS GAZETTE. 

Friends will kindly accept 
THIS INTIMATION 
that the 
EDITOR 

Is Temporarily Incapacttater 
from attending to 
HIS EDITORIAL DUTIES. 


The girl smiled, and continued — 

“No one kicks at getting the same number twice. They 
have been known to object when there has been a third ; 
but then some people are so exacting. Now you are coming 
to us, we shall be able to surprise our subscribers.” 

“ I think I am far more surprised than they are likely to be. 
But everything seems to be swimming. People will be dis- 
appointed when they see your new printer — all that is left of 
him. I must apologise for arriving in such a scattered con- 
dition.” 

The girl surveyed him curiously. 

“ You ’ve lost me my-— bear ! Oh-h ! ” 

“You ’ve lost me my— heart ! ” 

“If it ’s as badly smashed as that,” said the girl, pointing to 
the defunct Newfoundland, “you ’ll never get it hack again.” 

She dragged the dead dog to the snow-hummock, covered 
him over, and whistled to “ La Paresseuse,” who came at once. 

“Get in,” said Miss Parker. “We ’ll leave the remains of 
your— your bear — to be carried over the Falls when the ice 
breaks up. Here, lean on me, if you can’t walk.” 

She half-pushed, half-lifted him into the sleigh, as liis head 
fell on her shoulder, and he fainted again. “I never knew 
that a gun could kill at both ends before,” said the girl, 
coaxing “ La Paresseuse ” into a gallop. “ Reckon I ’ll have to 
got the paper out myself this week.” 

Some hours later, Mr. Greene revived in bed, with an. uneasy 
consciousness that he was all stomach. A huge furry mass lay 
in one corner of the room, from which a sickening odour floated 
up to his nostrils. “ What 's that ? ” he asked. 

“Miss Parker thought you 'd like to see your bearskin,” 
said the wrinkled old doctor, who was busily preparing hot 
fomentations. 

“The what?” 

“The bearskin. She sent some one down to skin it. She 
seems to think she owes her life to you.” 

“But I don’t understand. I was under the impression that I 
had shot a dog.” 

“Well,” said the doctor with a sniff of contempt, “you’re 
the first Englishman I ever met who didn’t know a dog from a 
bear. How you managed to hit it and yourself at the same time 
is a mystery to me. If you ’re able to move without disturbing 
those bandages, just cast your eye in that corner and tell me 
whether you ever saw a dog with a skin like that.’ ’ 

Mr. Greibne raised himself on one elbow. Yes ; there was no 
doubt about it at all. There was a bearskin newly stripped from 
its wearer, and convincingly gory. Even the tail was the 
length of an ordinary bear’s caudal appendage. ^ 

(Continued in our next.) 

— ■■■' ■■ " ' — — 
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SEATS OF THE MIGHTY/ 


According to the Newspapers, a large number of Arm-chairs have been sent to the Cape for the use of officers in 

THE FIELD. THE ABOVE “SevTS OF WAR ” ARE ALL *‘FrONT SeATS’*; THEY ARE “STRICTLY KeSERTED ” ; AND ARE NOT TO BE 
S.vr UPON BY THE ENEMY. 


WAITING TO BE TAXED. 
SPErCHES of third-rate orators in the 
House of Commons. 


“IN A GOOD CAUSE.“ 

“ What a nice new lot o’ friends we ’re | 
gettingl ’^as the country policeman says 


Indiffi rent Amateur Performances in (or “ words to that effect “) in Dandy Dick. 
aid cf ol jeets vaguely philanthropic. 

Various advert isemonts of fussy nc- 
bodies impudently pushing to the front. 

Street nuisances' of every description, 
from the bicycle scorcher to the female, 
with her large bonnet and her (more 
than) little tambourine. 




The Illust ated Topers oft with satisfaction grunt, 
When they print a phasing portrait of “Our 
Artist at the Front.’ * [lack. 


LABOURS FOR LENT. 

Lord S-l-8b-ry. — To imitate the patriotism 
of the Colonial Premiers* 

Mr. Arthur B-If-r. — To give up excuses 
at public meetings, and to attend to his 
duties “in another place.’’ 

Afr. Ch-mb-rl-n. — ^To imitate Brer Rabbit 
— to lay low and say (next to) nothing. 

Lord Irnsd-tojic. — ^To put things straight 
at the War Office. 

Mr. W-ndh-m. — ^To keep his chief up to 
the mark and make a mark himself. 


And w’hat a nice sum our friends, both 
old and ne^v, have already subscribed to 
Mr. Punch’s Fund for the “Hospital FOR 
Sick Children, in Great Ormond Street. ’ ’ 
The total received, up to Friday last, w'as 
£5,839, and in addition to this, a “ Donation 
Fund for Investment,” BlfiOO. Bravo! Still 
Mr. Punch adopts, for the nonce, the horse- 
leech’s cry of “ Give ! Give ! Give ! ” and 
he will not be satisfied till the future of 
the Hospital is guaranteed beyond the 
possibility of doubt. Donations, small and 
large, to be sent as before to 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 

10, Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C., 



Now here we have a pictuie cf a eort we seem to , xtrBnm will bA most, thankfullv 

Which istosay,a TO?trait of “Our Artist at the , tnanKruuy 

Back.” received and gratefully acknowledged. 


THE SPIDERS AND THE HORNET. 

A I^eto Game, mudi played in South Africa. 
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H’M! 

Stem Father, “What an ttneahthly hotte that young fellow 

STOPS TILL EVEEY NIGHT, DORIS, WhAT DOES YOUE MoTHER SAY 
ABOUT IT?” 

Daughter, “She says men haven’t altered a bit, Pa.” 


LETTEES TO THE ' CELEBEATED. 

- - ^ (By Mr. Punches Vagrant,) 

To Sir Edward Clarke, Q.O. 

Sir,— W e have been passing, we are still, indeed, passing, 
througli a' crisis, and grievous as may be the disappointments, 
the losses and the temporary failures entailed upon a people by 
such a passage, it has at any rate one element of profit. Before 
the end is reached many a loudly-vaunted pretender will have 
been shown forth in his true colours ; -while here and there a 
man of true metal will have emerged, sound, serviceable, and 
genuine from all the trials imposed upon him. 

How many and how strange are .the chances and changes of 
political life I How often does some trivial, unnoted incident 
serve to dash the cup from expectant lips. Statesmen, 
generals, lawyers, leaders of thought and leaders of revolt, 
bright stars of literature and humble journalists— -what shadows 
we are, What shadows we pursue. There was an Edward 
Clarke, one of the mainstays of the Conservative Party, their 
trusted counsellor, their brilliant, impassioned advocate, tlie 
favourite of his constituency, to whom no avenue of honourable 
ambition seemed to be closed. Where is he now ? In his place 
we see a man still brilliant and impassioned, still unstained in 
honour and in loyalty to high ideals. He is the self-same man, 
no more, certainly no less, but his party casts him out, and 
his constituents roughly break the bonds that have bound him 
^ them for tAventy years^or more. Neither his services nor 
his merits availed him, His voice had been honestly uttered, 
but in defence of impopular principles ; his conscience was not 
impeached, but his opinion was said to have gone astray. His 
judgment had favoured peace, and peace having been broken 
he had still spoken in favour of conciliation. 

nothing, Sir, of which you have reason to 
feel ashamed. On the contrary, it must be admitted that through- 
out the crisis you, at any rate, have played jyour part like a man. 
fetale and stupid taunts are often levelled against those who 


follow the profession of the law. In pompous leading articles, 
as at provincial penny readings, they are still hold np to 
ridicule as men who, if they do not exactly “ take their oath 
with equal ease on either side or both,^’ yet profess opinions 
not because they honestly hold them, but because they are 
paid to profess them. But the lives of great barristers, their 
fiery zeal, their whole-hearted devotion to duty for duty’s 
sake, their noble energy, often so ill-requited, their laborious 
industry in striving not for themselves — for fame is not always 
before them to lure them on, nor can the hope of mere gain 
explain their activity — ^but for others ; their proud and upright 
spirit of fair dealing and honest speech ; their high and sustained 
eloquence — all these qualities, and, in short, the whole tenor 
of their public lives stamp them as men to whom honour and 
truth are as the breath of their nostrils. Amongst this great 
company your place has been for many years assiu*ed. Not 
through the adventitious aid of rank or fortune, but by the 
force of your own strong intellect and your untiring work 
have you made your way. The poor boy who consecrated to 
learning the scanty hours of his leisure, who by the dim 
light of a hoarded candle picked up scraps of knowledge 
when the work of the day was over, can have had but little 
thought of the rewards that were to be his after many years, the 
great position honestly earned, the high reputation constantly 
sustained, and the esteem of his fellow countrymen. And it 
must surprise you, knowing what you are and how you stand, 
to look back at times and remember how small your chances 
seemed and how depressing was your lot. 

Well, Sir, you have held one of the highest positions that law 
and polities combined can ofior to the practising barrister. 
Your voice has been beard in great debates in the House of 
Commons ,* your eloquence and power of lucid exposition have 
enabled you to hold your own unashamed against the greatest 
parliamentarians. And now, after all these years of strenuous 
and distinguished political activity, you quit for a time the 
busy 'scene of your triumphs and your ambitions. You, at 
any rate, refuse to keep your seat in the House at the price 
of compromising with your conscience. Holding certain strong 
convictions, which happen to be disliked by the mass of your 
party, you express them fearlessly, and submit witliout uniiaanly 
complaint to the penalty those opinions entail. 

It is a high example, especially valuable in these days when some 
statesmen glory in creating and stimulating a spurious ferocity 
of public opinion in order that they themselves may afterwards 
be swept away by it ; when they hold no creed of their own 
absolutely, but divide their professions of faith into mutually 
destructive halves for the purpose of standing well both with 
their own conscience and the loud exponents of popular passion. 
Prom those you have severed yourself to your own credit and 
that of public life in England. 

Por you, the loss of the opportunities for speech and action 
that are afforded by a seat in the House of Commons is no 
small one. But you have, at any rate, the compensation of 
knowing that all who hold by freedom of opinion, independence 
of judgment, and unswerving rectitude of conduct are your 
friends and admirers. 

I am, Sir, with profound respect, 

Your faithful servant, 

The Yagrant. 

The Escaped Elephants. — It is no wonder that at the Crystal 
Palace, Monday week last, the orchestra executed a tremo- 
lissimo agitatissimo siampedo on the aiDpearance of the elephant 
loose in the auditorium, taking up a lot of seats (whicli he could 
neither occupy nor pay for) with his trunk. Pity the musicians 
could not have combined to play on the elephantine feelings 
since “music bath charms to soothe the savage beast" (or 
breast), and a modern Orpheus with his lute (or flute) might have 
caused the elephant, like bhe oft-quoted bear, “ to dance to the 
genteelest of tunes," and so to have been easily captured. 
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A REASONABLE REQUEST. 

MiU S:portsman {who has leen jum/gsdi on). ‘‘Do you mind asking youe -Hobse to take his Foot out of my Pocket?’* 


THE GAIETY OF LONDON. 

If a geuuinely crowded liouse, repeated hearty applause, and 
Crequent ‘ ‘ great laughter,” he indications of triumphant success, 
then undeniahly The Messenger J3oi/, at the Gaiety, has achieved 
it. It is a musical play, put together hy a company of six 
collahorateurs, i.e., hy two librettists, Messrs. Tanner and 
JMuRRAY ; two lyricists, Messrs. Ross and Green bank ; and I 
two composers, Messrs. Oaryll and Monckton, who, with the 
talented actresses, actors, and vocalists, have all marched to 
victory, in one “United Service” corps ^ under the command 
of Field-Marshal George Edwardbs, K.G.C., i.e., Kommander- 
in-chief of the Gaiety Company. That Mr. Lonnbn, of “ Killa- 
loo” and “Hogey-Man” renown, does all that can he done 
with Cosmos JBey^ and that that isn’t much, and that Mr. 
Harry Nioholls, G.C. (i.e.. Genuine Comedian), is as excel- 
lent as the part of Hooker Pasha permits him to he, is to 
their great credit, though it doesn’t say much for acute per- 
ception on the part of the eminent librettists and lyricists. 
Mr. Nainby, most funnily made up, does nothing to justify the 
admiration his appearance, at first, excites ; this is less his 
fault than his misfortune ; while the insistence on the Fashoda 
ahair would he more honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance. The authors, by now, should have substituted some ' 
other “ business for that of planting the flags. Mr. WlLLlB 
Warde is inimitably travestied as Professor Phunckioitz, and 
contributes largely to the success of the concerted dancing, in 
which he, besides having arranged all the terpsichorean efforts 
of the company, takes his fair share. The “ honours easy ” are 
borne by Mr. Fred Wright, junior, as the aggressive Captain 


Pott ; hy Miss Rosie Boote as Isabel Blyth, with the song and 
chorus of “ Daisy ” ; and by Miss Violet Lloyd as Nora. It is 
Miss Katie Seymour who shares “the cake” which is un- 
doubtedly taken, and a big one too, by Mr. Edmund Payne, 
who, no matter what he does in acting, singing, or dancing, is 
irresistibly funny. His face sets the house in a roar ; he has 
only to appear in one costume after another to start irrepres- 
sible laughter, the climax being reached when he appears as 
a male mummy and has a duet and dance with Miss Katie 
Seymour representing the female mummy. The costumes are 
artistically magnificent, the scenery bright, the dialogue, 
without any apparent attempt at brilliancy, helps on the action 
of the plot,— for there is a plot,— and the music is pleasing, 
though, with the exception of the “Daisy” song and' one of 
the sextettes, not of the class of composition that “ comes to 
stay.’^ The tout e'nsemble constitutes another “ Gaiety suc- 
cess.” 


Shakspinero. — It is not true that Mr. Benson has taken 
an entirely new view of the physical characteristics of King* 
Richard the Third, and is henceforth going to represent him 
on the stage as “Dandy Dick.” 

Evident.— As to Militia, it is said that we are “30,000 
short.’’ Well, what ’s the advantage of having them “ 30,0.00 
tall ? ” On the contrary, if short men and deadly shots, they ’H 
be safe “ snipers.” 

War News. — “ Reports of Conflicts,” i.e., “Conflicting' 
[Reports.” . , * . 
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AW ACADEMIC PEAYEB. 

[“ Oxford is considering tlie crea ion of new 
'degrees— those of Doctor of Letters and Doctor of 
Science. One proposal was that professors and 
heads of colleges should be exempt from the 
stipulated exercises, as it would be awkward if 
they failed . . . The Board of Literm JSumaniores 
has petition. d to b i relieved of the obligation of 
examining, but without success.” — Daily DaperJl 
Heads of Colleges sing : 

With trembling hearts, to you who sit 
Mid academic glories, 

We suppliants come, O Board of Lit- 
-erce Humaniores I 

All ! hear our prayers, 

And pity our grey hairs 
And furrowed cheeks, where wrinkled 
care doth dwell I 
How can Age find 
A heart to grind ? 

For things will slip from an old man*s 
mind 

That youth remembers well. 

Long years ago, 

Ere Time made white our brows with 
snow, 

When ye were bantling babes with downy 
pates, 

We haply knew 
As much as you, 

Aye, haply thought ourselves young 
gods 

As we disported through the quads 
Triumphant from our firsts in ‘‘ Mods 
Or ‘‘Greats.” 

Nay, plough us not ! ’Twere mad ! 
How could we face 
Mid such disgrace 
The chaff-ful undergrad ? 

How could we scold the saucy elves 
For being plucked, when plucked our- 
selves ? 

Ah, Sirs, be kind 
And bear this thought in mind : 
Some day, when you * ve forgot what know- 
ledge is. 

You also may be heads of colleges, 

Auid crave of others what we crave of 
you— 

Then oh ! be merciful, and let us through ! 


‘I What on earth is all this deafening Noise?” 

. * It ’S ALL EIGHT, DeAR. I Ve GIVEN IT TO THEM TO KEEP THEM QUIET ! ” 


A DESPATCH A LA MUNCHAUSEN. 

(Fid Pretoria and Delagoa Bay.) 

The cavalry dashed into us, and we 
drove them back. They poured lead upon 
us from their carbines, and their swords 
flashed right and left. They rode us down 
with their horses, but we drove them 
back. 

Then came the infantry. They charged 
with their bayonets. They were through 
our ranks a score of times, but to no 
purpose. We drove them back. 

Then for twelve hours the artillery kept 
up a pitiless, unceasing filre. We had 


shells of every description fall in our 
ranks, and bursting in every direction. 
It was a terrible time, but we held our 
own. ^ter this fearful fusillade they 
retired in great confusion. Their losses 
must have^been enormous. But we drove 
them back. And what were our casual- 
ties? The list is soon given. A bugler 
lost the tip of his trumpet, and a donkey 
was slightly wounded in the hoof. 


Query by Our Own Irrepressible One. 
—Is Prince Henri of Orleans so partial to 
the Bo(a)rs because he was born at Ham ? 


THREE LITTLE PATRIOTS. 

[“ The Cominittee appointed b)' the Government 
to enquire into the administration of the Patriotic 
Fund contains the names of three of the Patriotic 
Fund Commissioners.”~-2)^2i/y Taper.'] 

Three little loatriots are we ; 

They have selected ns to see 
What we have done with the £ s. d . — 
Three little patriots ! 

We ’ll sit on ourselves, ’twill be such fun I 
Judge and criminal all in one ! 

W on’t we discover the deeds we ’ ve done ? 

Three little patriots I 
Three little heroes, whose vocation 
Is to defend their reputation 
From an unworthy accusation — 

Three little patriots ! 
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PROVERBS (PISCATORIALLY PUT). 

It is never too late to mend,”— so do not be dismayed 
though you get east to the bottom (after Lunch), and 

SEND everything TO POT (YOURSELF INCLUDED) BY A TOO FIIANTIC 
strike your Hooks into what you take to be 

THE jdig One 1 


MANUEL DE LA 
Exposition i 
The Hotel* 

You tell that you not have 
hut two rooms frees, of whom 
one to the first who give on 
the street. To what price ? 

Fifty francs ! Name of one 
pipe! And the other? 

Eh well, show to me the 
room to the fifth to ten 
francs. 

What ascender I One not 
arrive ever. 

It is hero ? One mansard 
who give on the court. Nothing 
of more sad ! 

You not have but that ? All 
is complete ? 

This room is humid. He do 
cold here. Do to do of the fire. 
I shiver. 

I detest these crusadesses, 

1 prefer the windows to be- 
header to the female English. 
One can them to open one all 
small little. 

What hotness under the roof! 

I stuff. Tell to the woman of 


CONVERSATION. 

Universellis. 

UEdtel. 

Vous dites que voiis n’avez 
que deux chambres libres, dont 
une au premier qui donne sur 
la rue. Aquelprix? 

Cinquante francs ! Nom 
d’une pipe ! Et Pautre ? 

Eh bien, montrez - moi la 
chambre au cinqui^me h dix 
francs. 

Quel ascenseur! On n ’ar- 
rive jamais. 

C’est ici ? Une mansarde 
qui donne sur la cour. Rien 
de plus triste ! 

Vous n’avez que 9a? Tout 
est complet ? 

Cette chambre est humide. 
II fait froid ici. Paites faire 
du feu. Je grelotte. 

Je deteste ces crois^es. Je 
pr^f^re les fen^tres k guillotine 
h I’anglaise. On pent les ouvrir 
un tout petit peu. 

Quelle chaleur sous le toit! 
J’^touffe. Dites k la femme de 


room of to leave the window 
all great opened. 

Bring to me one hath of seat, 
of the cold water, and of the 
napkins. 

The Rising. 

Bring to me one bath of seat, 
of the cold water, of tlie ice, 
and of the linen. 

This bath of seat is too much 
little. There hast-he one 
school of natation all to near ? 

No ? Then do to prepare one 
great bath all cold. 

Who is therefore this lady in 
the passage ? I not can her to 
pass in going to the bath. 

She seek the good woman, to 
this that ho apiDear. She is in 
robe of room. 

Oh schocking ! The manners 
of the female French are 
abominables. What country ! 

She is young however. Not 
ill. One cut enough elegant. 

She regard of the other side 
to present. It is damage. 
What delicious little back- 
neck ! 

Ah, she me regard! My 
faith, that she is ravishing ! 
Of the superb eyes. And one 
little smile ! Oh ! 

Eh well, boy, that is this 
that you attend there ? 

You believed that I not 
dared to pass this lady ? 

Ah, cretin, imbecile, idiot ! 
Wish you you of him to go? 

I go to take my bath. 


chambre de laisser la fen^tre 
toute grande ouverte. 

Apportez-moi un bain de 
si^ge, de Teau froido, et des 
serviettes. 

Le Lever. 

Apportez-moi un bain de 
siege, de I’eau froide, de la 
glace, et du linge. 

Ce bain de si^ge est trop 
petit. Y a-t-il une ccole de 
natation tout aupr^s ? 

Non? Alors faites preparer 
un grand bain tout froid, 

Qui est done cette dame dans 
le couloir ? Jo no iieux pas la 
passer on allant au bain. 

Elle cherche la boniio, k ce 
qu’il parait. Elle est cn robe 
de chambre. 

Oh schocking! Les moeurs 
des Pran^aises sont abomi- 
nables. Quel pays ! 

Elle est jeune cependant. 
Pas mal. Une taille assez 
Elegante. 

Elle regarde de 1 ’autre cot^ 
k present. C’est dommage. 
Quelle deJicieuse petite nu- 
que I 

Ah, elle me regarde '! Ma 
foi, qu’elle est ravissante I 
Des yeux superbes. Et un 
petit sourire ! Oh ! 

Eh bien, garden, qu’est-ce 
que vous attendez Ik ? 

Vous croyiez que je n’osals 
pas passer cette dame ? 

Ah, cretin, imbecile, idiot! 
Voulez-vous vous en aller ? Je 
vais prendre mon bain. 

H. D. B. 


I A SCHOOL BILL OP THE FUTURE. 

(Computed after Consideration of a recent Verdict.) 

[The “Mgh spirited” and “imaginative” boy . . . suggests au indefinite 
and amrming addition to the possibilities aheady vague and large enough of 
the Bchool hills of our bojs.” — Times, February 22, 1900.] 

With Dr. Birch’s compliments to Paterfamilias, Esq. 

To damages caused by smashing a greenhouse ... £35 10 0 

»» >> destroying a wardrobe ... 15 10 10 

»» »» de-stringing a grand piano ... 70 10 0 

»» cutting oil paintings ... ... 128 4 10 

»» M ruining a carriage 96 10 0 

>> >> “ making hay ” of drawing- 
room furniture 126 0 0 

»» >> blowing-up the house 660 0 0 

»> >» mental anxiety consequent 

upon the above ... ... 1,000 0 0 

rr„-x. 4 « £2,038 6 8 

Tuition fee (inclusive of stationery) 11 14 4 


The Bard on the Spot.— 8/i’akspeare on the originator of certain 
big coloured pictorial placards which appear on all the hoardings. 

(First Part), Act IV., Scene 1. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF STOOKWELL, 
Dear Mr. Punch,— There is a little 
Oasis in the desert o£ Clapham-Brixton. 
It is an unassuming Oasis, chiefly remark- 
able for a public house known to tram- 
conductors, for a College where school 
teachers are well trained, and little girls 
are well taught. There was no ambition 
about Stockwell, in so far as I know, 
except to be mistaken for Olapham or 
Brixton, or even Kennington, imtil the 
City and South London Electric Railway 
Company made this innocent suburb a 
Terminus station pending future extension. 
Then the butchers, the bakers, and the 
candlestick makers, and above all the 
Letters of Lodgings saw that the harvest 
had come, and, reckless of the feelings of 
the Ishmaels in the Oasis, connived at the 
Martyrdom of the spot, which bears the 
name of a famous racehorse. The Electric 
Railway Company, with the agility of the 
Electric Eel, has pushed its tail into every 
house in the vicinity. The bombardment 
of Ladysmith, I am absolutely certain, 
was nothing compared .to the prodigious 
uproar, the rattling and shaking, the 
mysterious clicking, the dismemberment 
of doors and windows, which go on not 
only all day but all night. 

I can conceive that a man or woman 
sentenced by some Occult Tribunal to 
pass away by lunacy would be conveyed 
to this unhappy spot, I can also 
imagine that the landlords, unless they 


have been ' anointed with palm>-oil, must 
be the most suicidal body of human beings 
whom Providence has ever endowed with 
property. I write Punch, 

because you have a fine sympathy with 
suffering humanity and know that battling 
with the wide-a-wake Boers does not 
excuse the' down-treading of the rest of 
patriotic citizens within two miles of 
Charing Cross. I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, Diogenes Tube. 
Barrel Rouse, Stockivell, S.W. 

SCENE AT ANY COYERNMENT OFFICE. 

{From a very old comedy.) 

RopnNB discovered seated readincj news- . 
paper. To liiin enter Red Tape. 

Red Tape. Mornin% ROUTINE. 

Routine. Mornin*. 

R. T. Nothin’ in papers, eh ? 

R. Nothin’ — of any consequence. 

R. T. Us:aal attacks on us. ! 

R. That ’s all. 

R. T, Yet we ’re stXU here, 

R. And always shall be. 

R.T.*^ What shall jpart us ? ” 

R. ** What shall tear us asunder ? ” 

R. T. Routine] 

R. {rising}. .Red Tape I 
\Tliey endyrace. Then hath sit. Pause."] 
R. T. And now, what, are you going to 
do? 

R. Nothing, 

R. T. Good. I *11 assist. 

[They set to toorJe and do it. Scene closes.] 


PERILS OF THE ROAD. 

[<* Ko modern mechanism has assumed the extra- 
ordinary importance of the bicycle, either as a 
cause or as an instrument of crime.”— Professor 
Lombuoso in The Pall Mall Magazine.] 

Do you ask me why I shun 
Wonted worship of the tyre ? 

’Tis not dread of Summer’s sun, 

Chlob, nor of Winter’s mire ; 

Nor that I weigh fourteen stone — 

And some few pounds higher. 

Slimmer rivals at your side 
Urge their unbecoming suits ; 

I, aloof with proper pride, 

Clad in less .ungainly boots, 

Give them berth — a roadway wide — 
When I hear their hoots. 

For an article I read 
That Lombroso wrote, revealing 
How, in spite of what was said 
To their better sense appealing, 
Guileless youths to crime were led, 

Step by step— through wheeling. 

So from crime to live secure — 

(Yet it need not disconcert you, 

To the pure are all things pure. 

Even biking could not hurt you) 
Chloe, I the bike abjure 
Still to keep my virtue. 

Gdidetothb Contents-Bills.— In iraitfup 
— ^No news of any kind . 0 n the inoue-^Last 
chance of the idealess sub-editor. Very 
latest— Nothing further to-night. 
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I variety of fierce and jubilant attitudes, on cither side of two 



ILL-TIMED ACCURACY. 


Amiable Eosiess. “"Well, now you are here, I hope you will 
STAY TO Lunch with me.” 

ChLshing Visitor, “ Oh, thank you so much, dear Mrs. Browne, 
IF WE MAY. {To dmtgJUer,) There, Yera, won’t that be delight- 
ful ? Such a pleasant surprise for you ! ” - 

Severely Truthful Child, “ ITot a surprise, Mother. You know 
you said Mrs. Browne must ask us to Lunch if we only 
stopped long enough I ” 


A GENUINE “SUBSCRIPTION NIGHT” AT 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 

{Thursday^ Feb, 22, at Covent Garden^ in aid of the 0 fficcrs' 
Wives and Families Fund,) 

Magxifique/ et — c^est la guerre which has given occasion, sad 
occasion, for the raising of money wherewith to benefit “The 
Officers’ "’Wives and Families Fund.” A full house, of course, 
with their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
present in the Royal Box, ever ready to take the lead in assist- 
ing any effort in so excellent a cause. The Grand Concert given 
on Thursday last must have realised eleven thousand pounds. 

What greater attraction could there be to lovers of music, 
vocal and instrumental, than the names of Adelina Patti, 
Monsieur Alvarez (who was so excellent in Carmen) j ever 
popular Mr. Edward - Lloyd, and Monsieur Johannes Wolff, 
“ first violinist ” ? 

WiLHEUM Ganz was the indefatigable conductor of an admir- 
able orchestra. If you want a safe man who knows the ropes, 
or, musically speaking, “ the chords,” try Wilhelm Ganz. 

Pictorially, the Concert was materially assisted by a “Drop ” 
—not a “Drop in the ocean” of gold and silver, as a four- 
penny bit would have been, but a fine dashing specimen of scene- 
painting by, as I gathered from the programme, Messrs. Bruce 
Smith and Dixon (more power to their elbows I), which formed 
the background, or “back-cloth,” to all the soloists, Patti, 
Alvarez, Lloyd, and Wiolinist Wolff. This work of art 
TOipresented all sorts and conditions of the British Army, in a 


central figures, of which one was Britannia with a flag, and 
the other an open-monthed lion, q^uite a masterpiece of artis- 
tic genius. To me this lion was absolutely fascinating : no 
matter who sang, or who played, the lion sympathised. His 
tremendous jaws were wide open, but so craftily were his eyes 
painted (I think the effect must have been due to his eyes) that I 
whether the music was plaintive, gay, serious, or triumphant, 
the lion was dans le mouvement. He ’svas ready to snarl, to 
smile, to growl, aye and even to laugh — and if it be possible 
to “ make a cat laugh,” why not a lion ? — and, in short, lie was 
ready to do whatever the music suggested. 

Petite PArn (beg pardon. Baroness Cederstrom, and “ don’t 
you forget it ”), plus petite qiie jamaiSf not one whit afraid of the 
lion, skipped to the front, a peifect blaze of diamonds. “ Rich 
and rare were the gems she wore,” but “no stones, however 
lireeious,” observed Mr. Wagstaff, “ could equal the value 
of her vocally precious (sj tones.” Could that lion have got 
at Wagstaff he would have made short work of him. 

And so, when “Rule Britannia had been given, when the 
solos of “God Save the Queen had been magnificently sung 
by Mme. Patti and Mr. Lloyd, accompanied by the massed 
military bands under Lieutenant Charles Godfrey, gorgeous 
in uniform, and Mr. J. M. Rogan, also splendid as a Cold- 
streamer, all that brilliant house and the Royalties standing, 
we retired in the full consciousness that this concert must 
have vastly benefited the fund it was designed to assist. 

A True Briton. 

P.S, — have forgotten to mention the clever “Amateur Banjo, 
Mandoline and Guitar Orchestra of Ladies and Gentlemen,” 
under the able and almost ballet-d^ action-like conducting of 
Mr. A. D. Cammeyer. Its effect was lost in so large an area, 
as the admirably executed tinkling and thrumming produced a 
result rather suggestive of a performance by one half of the 
weU-known Cootb and Tinney’s Band, that is, the “Tinney” 
portion without the Coote. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Alfred Kinkear, a War Correspondent invalided home 
from South Africa, has the good fortune to be first in the 
field with account of his experiences. To Modder River xoilh 
Methuen (Arrowsmith) is unpretentious in style, and only a 
shilling by way of cost. The absence of effort at making a 
big book adds to the value of this gleam of clear light on a 
critical and representative episode in the campaign. Mr. 
Kinnear is generously anxious not to impute blame to indi- 
viduals. This, my Baronite says, makes the more weighty his 
conclusion that had Lord Methuen pushed on his advantage 
after the battle of Magersfontein, Kimberley would have been 
relieved within a week. That he decided to rest at Modder 
! River whilst the Boers fortified the kopjes forming the Spyt- 
Jfontein group was due to blunders nearer home. What was 
. .wanted by Methuen’S little army was heavy artillery to smash 
fehe Boer defences, and howitzers to rake the sand-hag pits 
and entrenchments of the enemy. These were lacking, and tlie 
golden opportunity sped. Apart from grave disclosure of the 
causes of the earlier rebuffs, Mr. Ejnnear’s pages are lightened 
with picturesque peeps of life in camp and on the march. 

To their charming library of Bibelots Messrs. Gay and Bird 
have added a volume containing The Meditations of Marcus 
Ativelius, The fascination the work has for the English 
reader is testified by the fact that this is the 41st edition. 
None could be handier or presented in a more attractive form. 
My Baronite is struck with the profound wisdom that underlies 
the opening sentence of the fifth book. “ In the morning when 
thou findest thyself unwilling to rise,” wrote the Imperial 
philosopher” “ consider with thyself presently it is to go about 
a man’s work that I am stirred up.” On cold, dark mornings 
nothing could be more agreeable than such a course of procedure. 




HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 

At a Ootosito Meeting, always iead yotjr owk GBEYHOTmua, ramr rov know wheee they aee, and what they are doiko. 


Only it should he thorough, not less than half-an-hour heing 
devoted to the line of reflection. 

The Liberal Magazine, being Vol. 7, covering the year 1899, 
just issued from 42, Parliament Street, is described as a 
periodical for the use of Liberal speakers and canvassers. It 
is that and something more. Why toilers in the other camp 
should be deprived of the use of this invaluable work is not 
clear to the impartial mind of my Baronite. The volume is 
neither bulky nor costly. It is, nevertheless, so admirably 
compounded as to present a compendious record of the political 
year. The store-house is made easily accessible by an admirable 
Baron de B.-W. 

RAIN ! 

(Vieiued from a poky little Village luitli no resources,) 

The rain ! the rain ! 

It may be a gain 

Por the ducks who are wallowing down in the lane. 

To me it 's a baiui 

TJiat will rapidly render me wholly insane. 

I ’m growing inane. 

My faculties wane, 

HoiDcless, I stand at the window and crane 
My neck to discover blue sky — ^but in vain, 

For the rollicking rain 
Comes pittering, pattering pat on the pane. 

And flooding the lane, while I stand and complain, 

Goes eddying on till it meets with a drain. 


Not a coster, a noble, a serf or a thane 
Could relish this rain ! 


? I once was laid up for sis weeks with a sprain, 

And felt very bored, as if bound with a chain, 

I But it didn’t depress me as much as this rain. 

! Oh, this is water indeed on the brain, 

I And nothing to balance the terrible strain ! 

Not a book or a paper. I cannot attain 
To building magnificent Castles in Spain.” 

Nor yet can I deign 
Good humour to feign 

When AcLuarius seems to have turned on the main. 

A murrain or blain 
On the pestilent rain ! 

Alas ! I am losing my temper — ^a stain 

On my hitherto innocence. Peeling like Cain 

(As I fancy he felt when his brother was slain), * 

With nothing of charity, no, not a grain, 

I ’m silently waiting the advent of Jane 

With the tea and the mufiflns, then — ^hey for the train I 

Anything just to clear out of this rain. 

A Theatrical Note. — Advice Gratis to Her Majesty^s and 
Lyceum, If Mr. Tree and Mr. Benson could combine forces, 
the public would see such a representation of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream as would be hard . to beat. It would be in- 
vidious to say more. If Mr. Beerbohm Tree can call in at 
the Lyceum for a matinee, he being a wise man, although an 
actor-manager, will be of our opinion. Perb. sap. 

The Mantle which should be divided between Lord Roberts 
AND Lord Kitchener.— The Cape of Good Hope. 



THE PATRIOT ABROAD. 

(To Mr, Punch, from his Own Depredator.) 

! .Vbove the tideless Midland sea 
That licks tliis cote d'azur, 

Beneath a palm I swallow the balm 
Of airs serenely pure, 
iVnd find the world a pleasant place 
And life a sinecure. 

With royal pomp and masq[uerade 
Carnival comes to town ; 

Through halcyon hours the war of flowers 
Goes raging up and down ; 

And even solid matrons play 
The undiluted clown. 

And yet at times I losig to turn 
To yonder northern isle 
From lands like these where prospects 
please 

And slim moscxuitoes smile, 

‘‘ And only man ” (regarded as • 

A croupier) is vile,"’ 

To say I pine for Englmh skies 
Would not be strictly true ; 

I read of snow and blizzards that blow 
And noses coloured blue ; 


But there are points in which a plain 
Advantage lies with you. 

IWhen Liberal Forwards recommend 
That England’s knee be bowed ; 

When croakers fear the hour is near 
To put her in her shroud ; 

You can at least sit down and laugh 

• Together, long and loud. 

But here, where malice walks at large 
And friends are few enough, 

We have to hide our mangled pride 
Under a careless bluff, 

As though they were no kin of ours 
Who preach this sorry stuff. 

At home your sense of humour lets 
Such talkers talk at will ; 

Their moral weight you estimate 
At practically nil ; 

But here the local reader thinks 
We must be very ill. 

Knowledge of English names is not 
Your Frenchman’s leading forte ; 

Just any blow of any foe 
Aimed at our fair report 


Serves for excuse to point the thumb, 
^d raise the ribald snort. 

And so we Englishmen abroad, 

- To prove our souls are free. 

We stifen our necks and go in checks 
Louder by one degree ; 

And the French we talk is as English as 
The Fkench of Kimberley. O. S. 


SIMILIA SIMILIBUS. 

Count ri) Visitor (looking at a Map of the 
Seat of War in a Fleet Street shop-window). 
What be all them little flags sprinkled on 
yon paper ? 

LondonFriend. Those markthe positions 
held by ourselves and the enemy. 

Country Visitor. Well now, Ido declare 
For all the world like a football match I 


RINGING THE CHANGES. 

Tompkins. I see they ’re forging British 
florins at Pretoria. 

J ohson. Very likely, but I ’ll be hanged 
if they ’ll counterfeit British ** Bobs.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diart of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons j Monday , "Behruary 19. 
— Speaker, Sir/ ^ said Mr. Flavin, 



(Mr. Michael Fl-v-n.) ' 

you’ve outn umbered these gallant Boers, 
the marvel to me is that they have not 
been wiped out two months hence.” 

The other day, mercilessly dissecting an 
impossible bill brought in by his country- 
men opposite, the Irish Attorney-General 
said its conception was due entirely to 
national sense of humour. The process 
seems to have exhausted current supply. 
Flavin’s flash in the pan the only gleam 
of light on cruelly dull evening. As part 
of tactics of new leadership, the United 
Irishmen felt it necessary to occupy 
another full sitting by exaltation of the 
gentle Boer, and abuse of the British. 
The tambourine going round Ireland not 
doing very well. Response to the 
reiterated “Pay, Pay, Pay,” woefnlly 
disappointing compared with what it used 
to be in Parnell’s time. Try the old 
expedient of another night’s obstruction. 

The hours pass ; dullness deepens ; 
benches nearly empty. The few Saxons 
present, instead of being roused to anger 
by open advocacy of the enemy in the 
field, and the bringing of foul aspersions 
upon all who, at homo or abroad, are 
struggling to uphold the Empire, look on 
with pitying wonder whilst Redmond 
cadet shouts three more speeches at 
intervals of two hours ; whilst Swift 
MaojNeill, his mouth full of hot potato and 
warm protest, sinks lower in the estima- 


tion of the House, long disposed to Judge 
him genially; whilst Tdlly, aimlessly 
meandering through reminiscences of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims, is thrice called to 
order by the Speaker. 

If reiteration had not dulled a sharp 
sense of the ridiculous, it would be 
amusing to hear these chained and 
gagged patriots from Ireland, loudly 
talking treason in the most public place 
in the Empire, championing in the name 
of Freedom the most tyrannical oligarchy 
known to the latter half of the century. 

“ If,” says Sark, “England had selfishly 
stood aside and left the Uitlanders under 
the heel of Kruger, I could understand 
Irish Nationalists saying exactly these 
things with just the variation of names 
necessary to their purxDOse, Of course, 
if England had taken that line, they 
would have done so with, perhaps, even 
greater zeal than they now espouse the 
cause of the oppressor. But to have 
Grattan’s countrymen backing up the 
Government of Pretoria, cheering on the 
cruel oppressor of the Zulu, applauding the 
slave driver of the Kaffir— really, if I may 
say so, it beats Banagher.” 

Business done , — War vote for 13 millions 
carried. 

Ttiesday , — ^DON Jos^ reminds me of the 
walrus — not Alice's acquaintance, but 
another, hymned by a French poet : 

Get animal est tr^s mechant, 

Quand on I’attaque il se defend. 

To-night solemnly set apart from pur- 
poses of public business in order to trot 
out that rieketty bugbear, complicity of 
Colonial Office with Transvaal Raiders. 
It was Don Josiii who insisted on hav- 
ing the thing out. David Thomas won 
at the ballot-box opportunity for accusa- 
tory motion. Then PRINCE Arthur 
pomiced, taking all Tuesdays for financial 
business. Don Jose put down his foot. 
One Tuesday must be reserved. The 
challenge publicly flaunted, let him take 
it up and once for all make end of business. 
So it was settled, and result Justifies Don 
Josi^’s bold fighting policy. | 

Far away best speech made in support 
of motion delivered by Sam Evans. He, 
by rare exception among contributors to 
debate, had not been a member of the ill- 
starred Committee. Oawmell-Bannernian 
and Squire of Malwood, reluctantly 
dragged into the stale fray, made a poor 
show. In dealing with the impossible 
Irish bill mentioned above, Atkinson cited 
interesting illustration. Bill proposed to 
establish Court of Control over Irish Local 
Government Board, the controllers to sit 
every three months. Amongst cases con- 
stantly arising were applications to Local 
Government Board for permission to inter 
in disused burial grounds. Permission 
having in particular cases been obtained, 
the impossible bill established right of 
appeal to the new controlling Board which 


might chance to meet two or even three 
months later. 

“And what,” cried the Attorney- 
General, with horror-stricken gaze round 
the House, “what’s to become of the 
remains?” 

South Africa Committee, its Inquiry, and 
its Report, were buried three years ago. 
If you ask the Squire or C.-B. what ’s to 
become of the remains, they will hoarsely 
whisper, “Leave them where they are.” 
But there are gentlemen be’ow and above 
the gangwmy who know much l)ettcr 
how the fortunes of a Party in critical 
times may be brightened, and they go 
their way regardless of consequences. 
One of these was to give the object of 
their xmrticular aversion a rousing victory, 
and to deal another whack on the head to 
a floundering Opposition. 

In a circus or a penny show it is curious 
to see the tail wagging the dog. In ordinary 
affairs the original design of Providence 
is, on the whole, the best. 

Business done , — Vote of confidence in 
Don Jose, challenged by friends opposite, 
enthusiastically carried by 286 votes 
against 152. 

Thursday.’— When we once get to work 
in the Commons, we go ahead. True, a 
little shy in being led up to scratch. Dis- 
posed to turn aside in pursuit of chance 
hares. When we buckle to, nothing can 
stop us. 



Jasferius Tulli-us O’Cicero. 
(Mr. T-lly.) 
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A lOUGH KOPJE TO TACKLE. 

They have tried him all round, and their latest attempt at outflanking only brought them under 
withering fire, and their charges were easily repelled. 

(Mr. L-b-ch-re, Hr. Sam Ev-ns, and Mr, David Th-m-s.) 


To-night Civil Service Supplementary 
Estimates set down for Committee. They 
cover congeries of miscellaneous topics, 
any one good for an hour’s talking. ’ List 
run through like winking ; money voted 
I with both hands, and no questions asked. 
Halt in mad career cried by strange inci- 
dent. "Vote for Science and Art Depart- 
ment reached. Minister in charge nowhere 
to be found. Not much past nine o’clock. 
In ordinary circumstances this particular 
vote would not have been reached till 
eleven o’clock.” Scouts sent out in 
all directions. Every kopje narrowly 
searched. No trace of missing Minister. 
Happy thought struck Hugh Cecil, 
Let *s have a count,” he said. 


So bells clamoured through all the 
corridors. Dining-room, reading-room, 
library, all gave up their living. Mem- 
bers sauntering in in response to stimmons 
narrowly scanned. The Minister still 
tarried. Lord Hugh, looking more than 
ever like the dejected Mariana, murmured, 
She only said “'The night is dreary. 

He cometh not,” she said. 

She said, “ I am aweary, aweary. 

"Won’t Arthur punch hie head ? ” 

That last line an emendation ; but the 
prognostication reasonable. ‘ In untoward 
circumstances two votes that might have 
been slipped through passed over. 

Business done.— Not quite so much as 
might have been. 


I Friday, — ^Some members, envious of 
I privileges of foreign and Colonial legis- 
! labors, from time to time claim con- 
cessions in the way of free railway 
I travelling and free postage. These 
boons withheld by parsimonious Govern- 
j ment. Glad to hear members are about to 
have supply of free tobacco, 

Horace Plunkett, who, whilst others 
talk of devotion to Ireland, quietly proves 
his by working for its material prosperity, 
has, through one of the branches of his 
Agricultural Organisation Society, suc- 
ceeded in growing tobacco in County 
Meath. Modestly describes it to the 
House as a fairly good sample of strong, 
coarse tobacco, containing an abnormal 
percentage of moisture and nicotine.” 

Sounds appetising to the smoker. In 
order that members may try the new weed, 
jars containing samples will be placed in 
smoke-room, free to all comers. It is 
suggested that the tobacco should be 
tried first on the Terrace. That merely 
English prejudice. The growth is highly 
recommended on the score of economy. 
An able-bodied man can get as much out 
of an ounce of Meath tobacco as he could 
draw from a pound of Virginia. Won’t wash 
clothes, but for sheep washing its powerful 
nicotine makes it peerless. Promises to 
create revolution in furniture-removing 
trade. Half-an-ounee lit under heaviest 
four-post bedstead warranted to lift it 
off its legs and carry it straight out of 
the door. Sage of Queen Anne’s Gate, 
always eager to encourage Irish indus- 
tries, has ordered 5 lbs. Means to dis- 
tribute it amongst more prominent mem- 
bers of the meeting that welcomed him 
at Northampton the other day. 

Business done, — ^Irish members make it 
clear that they don’t think much of 
Oliver Cromwell. Nevertheless, monu- 
ment erected in precincts of Westminster 
approved by 220 votes against 53. 


“GENTLEMEN GOING SOUTH.” 

Fij'st Specimen (wrong sort). Got my 
uniform and pleased to see it suited me. 
Visited matinees and became the observed 
of all observers. Led patriotic chorus. 
Generally in great form. Judging, from 
the delay of the authorities in finding me 
a transport, that my country had no im- 
mediate demand for my services, doffed 
my suit of khaki and stayed at home. 

Second Specimen (right sort). Determined 
to fight for my country. Went from pillar 
to post in search of an opening. Authorities 
distinctly luke-warm. Would give me my 
uniform, but threw difficulties in my way 
to passing a medical examination. Sur- 
mounted those ^difficulties Not easy to 
catch an instructor in musketry. Caught 
one at last and passed in my shooting. 
Again had to use great energy to pass in 
riding. Convinced the authorities that I 
would go to the front. Put on my khaki 
— ^at the last moment — and went. 
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JB'TBRi "fcliiSj 

Mr. Greene 

had very 
confused 
ideas of 
what was 
taking 
place. Sometimes there 
was an odour of tobacco 


in his bedroom— tobacco so strong that it made him sq.uirm and 
involuntarily hide his head under the bedclothes ; sometimes 
he was under the impression that the doctor murmured to him 
grave doubts as to whether he (Mr. Greene) had any consti- 
tution at all, seeing that it could be disturbed by so trifling 
an event as a blow from the butt end of a gun. The doctor, 
however, was unaware of the privations which Mr. Greene 
had undergone in the gay city of Montreal privations as much 
mental and moral as physical ; for the sight of other people 
enjoying themselves when one has no money is just as dis- 
piriting as the physical pangs of hunger, men Mr. Greene 
first began to mend, he was conscious of a sweeter influence 
than the doctor’s. A soft step glided to his bedside, bright 
eyes looked compassionately into his own, a fragrant scent 
which, later on, he identified as Florida water, bedewed his 
brow. In the middle of the night, he awoke to find Beauty 
bending over him, with a suspicion of tears in her eyes, 
“mat’s the matter?” he asked, somewhat incoherently. 

' ‘ Where am I ? How did I get here ? ” 

The girl indignantly brushed away her tears. Then she 
smiled. “ I wouldn’t ask so many q.uestions all at once if I 
were you,” she said, with a softness quite different from Mr. 
Greene’s recollections of their first interview. ‘‘ All you have 
to do now is to get well again. I couldn’t even issue the paper 
with the usual apology, what with you and dad. Ho s still at 
the ' Calumet’ with Jack Murray, and I ’m nursing you in my 

spare time.” ^ . 

“ I believe I should have died if it hadn’t been for you, he 
said gratefully, trying to seize her hand. 

The girl drew it back with a ripple of laughter. ** See here, 
stranger, we haven’t time to die in this country. If you would 
get well, it might make things a little easier for me, and give 


me time to fetch the prodigal father back to his loving 
daughter. I *m quite thin, worrying about the pair of you.” 

Mr. Greene was seized with remorse. “ I ’ll make an effort,” 
he said determinedly. “ I ’ll get up to-morrow and set to work. 
You— you ’ve given me something to live for I ’ ’ 

“Do you mean the bearskin ? ” asked the girl. “ But, sssh I 
You mustn’t talk. Go to sleep again. Go to sleep.” ! 

With a tremendous effort, Mr. Greene raised her hand to 
his lips, and fell asleep. 

When he woke up again, a long-nosed individual swayed 
uneasily about at the foot of the bed and regarded him with 

bleared eyes. . .i 

“ Who are you? ” somewhat testily asked Mr. Greene, ^ 
“Don’t be dishre — ^reshpekful,” said tho man at the foot of 
the bed. ‘*I’m Parker, I am. Parker. Editor of that 
shuperb paper Tlie Foztr Corners Gazette,^' 

Well, what do you want?” ungraciously demanded Mr. 
Greene. 

Mr. Parker pointed to the bearskin in the corner. I want 
shivl answer to shivl question,” he said, hazily. “I ’vebin 
—bin drinkin’. Met ole fren’ Murray. Old fren’ Murray 
bin drinkin’. What I wantsh know is— is that a bearskin in 
the corner or ishn’t it? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mr. Greene, wearily. 

“Then if you don’ know, you’ve bin drinkin’,” said Mr. 
Parker, weaving his way with devious steps towards the door. 
“ I will remonshtrate wi' you — ^I will, I shay, remonshtrate wi’ 
you when you ’re shober.” 

“Oh, I’m sober enough,” said Mr. Greene, with a strange 
longing for companionship. “ Can you,” — ^he paused delicately 
as if afraid to hurt Mr. Parker’S feelings— “ Can you remember 
any of the pleasing incidents of your ^ jag ? ’ ” 

Mr. Parker collected his thoughts for a grand descriptive 
effort. “A jagsh a wonnerful thing,” he said dreamily— “a 
wonnerful thing. You don’t know how you shtart, and you don’t 
know much about the middle— I shay, about the middle— and 
you don’t know how you wind up. The only thing— only thing 
—I can remember ish unfeeling conduct of ole fren’ Judge 
Evans. He don’t know enough to — ^to be obliverous when 
’nother gentleman ’s— ob-obliverous. I wash cornin’ down the 
sidewalk at the ‘ Calumet,’ and he wash cornin’ tords me in 
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piiffeckly dishgrasliful state of intoxication — puffeckly disk- 
grasliful. The sidewalk wasn’t wide enough for two, yet he 
kept coming on till I wash forced to go on all fours. So was 
he. We both made for same store and stuck at the entrance. 

‘ Lit’rature follosh the law,’ saysh he, and crawled in leaving 
me ontshide. Lit’rature follosh the ” 

Here a strong hand was thrust into the room, and Mr. 
Paeeeb disappeared as if withdrawn by some irresistible force, 
still feebly muttering that literature followed the law. Then 
he reappeared, and insisted on affectionately shaking hands 
several times with Greene, and expressed his willingness to 
embark on another ^‘jag” to celebrate the new assistant’s 
recovery. 

A few days later, as soon as the pains of Eblis had abated in 
Mr. Greene’s stomach, he was again confronted by Mr. Parker, 
who, although a prey to penitence and bad whiskey, felt 
exceedingly morose after his spree. 

‘‘Why, what was the matter with your — your momentary 
deviation from the paths of rectitude?” asked ^Mr. Greene, 
with a sympathy he was far from feeling; for every man’s 
stomach is a god unto himself and does not admit of undivided 
worship. 

‘‘It came to such an unexpected end,” said Mr. Parker, 
sadly. ‘‘I started off to meet Jack Murray and the spree at 
the same time, and then, first thing. Jack was down with the 
tremblings and running away from a two-headed duck and the 
spree over. That ’s what mixed me up when I saw the bearskin 
in your room. I thought it was Murray’s two-headed duck 
turned up again in a different shape, just on purpose to worry 
me. There’s an unexpectedness about the ending of sprees 
which robs them of their chief joy ; for directly you get on 
friendly terms with one and learn to love ifc for itself, the 
durned thing comes to an end and all your affection’s wasted.” 

“ * Talk not of wasted affection. Affection never was 
wasted,’ ” spouted Mr. Greene. 

“I’ll trouble you not to tell me what I’m to talk about,” 
said Mr. Parker, with dignity. “ ’Tain’t respectful. Get on 
with your work.” 

“What am I to do?” 

“Fill up the paper,” said Mr. Parker, waving his hand 
towards an exceedingly grimy “ devil.” 

“.Where is it? ” 

“In there; ” and Mr. Parker pointed towards a shed which 
, opened out of the dining-room. 

The shed contained a few eases of type and a dilapidated 
Old machine, which looked like a dismantled fire-engine, but had 
begun life as a hand-press. In one corner was a keg of ink, 
in another a very sticky roller, and in a third a printed placard 
containing the words “ God bless our home.” 

“It ain’t much to bless,” said Mr. Parker, motioning to 
Mr, Greene to get to work, “and it seems rather like giving 
oneself airs to stick it up there ; but my idea (he jerked his thumb 
heavonwards) is to begin by asking for small favours ; then I 
can work up. The Four Corners Gazette is a political power, 
a power which— My ! but I ’m thirsty ! ” he added, breaking off 
suddenly and sitting down by mistake on the ink keg. 

Mr. Greene delicately pointed out his error, and Mr. Parker 
wiped off the surplus ink from the hinder part of his person 
with the roller. “ ’Tain’t wasted ; it ’ll come in just as handy,” 
he said, with repressed sadness, “ and clear off the dead 
files.” 

This was not encouraging. “What am 1 to begin with?” 
asked Greene. 

“Oh, fill up somehow. Let ’s go out and do the same.” 

Miss Parker opened the door. In one hand she carried a 
jug; in the other a “stick” of type. “Monday morning, 
dad,” she said, presenting the jug to her thirsty sire. 

Mr. Parker drank a deep draught. When he put down the 
Jug, his eye was bright, he seemed twenty years younger, and 
. turned up his shirt-sleeves as he rushed at the cases of 


type. “Now, Mister,” he said to Greene, “reckon we’ve 
wasted time enough over that spree ; ’ ’ and he began to 
distribute type for an unwritten leader, tossing the letters 
about with the skill of an Indian juggler. 

“What am I to do?” again asked Greene, turning his blue 
eyes entreatingly towards Miss Parker. 

“Sling in something about the new barn of our gifted fellow- 
townsman, Eli Perkins,” said Mr. Parker. j 

‘ ‘ But I haven’ t seen it . ’ * ! 

“All the more reason that you should say something about it 
first,” said Miss Parker; “otherwise, your conscience might 
reproach you afterwards . ” ' 

“Cow broke her hind leg last night,” ejaculated Mr. Parker, 
still continuing his leader. “Same one as horned old Deacon 
Pratt last Spring, so he ’ll be glad to hear of it. That ’s good 
for a column.” 

Greene dispatched the cow with lingering pathos ; she took 
the whole of a barn and a column of the newspaper in which to 
die. ‘ ‘ Anything else ? ’ ’ 

Holes in the sidewalks. There are always holes in our 
morals and sidewalks,” said Miss Parker. 

“ Let the morals alone, but go for the sidewalks. Our morals 
are our own; sidewalks belong to the Corporation,” said Mr. 
Parker, his mouth full of type. “ We don’t want any rows 
just as we ’v^ got that new keg of ink. They ’re sure to pour 
it over us if there ’s a fuss.” 

Greene alluded in classical English to the state of the side- 
walks. Towards evening he stopped for a moment. “I want 
another half column.” 

' “Touch upon the evils of intemperance,” said Mr. Parker, 
pausing in his busy career. “ My ! but I ’m real thirsty ! ” ho 
added, turning the jug upside down. 

“There ’s some water,” said Greene, handing him a pitcher. 

Mr. Parker looked at it disdainfully. “ Water, water, every- 
where, but not a drop to drink,” he said, and turned away. 

Outside, the ground was white with snow. Greene w^orked 
steadily side by side with Miss Parker, who had come in to 
help fill up the “ locals.” 

“Did I— did I really kill that bear ? ” ho asked, as he finished 
work for the night. 

The girl turned towards him with laughing eyes. “ Wasn’t 
there a dead boar ? ” 

“Ye— es.” 

“Well, then, what more do you want to know? 

‘ ‘ But how about its tail ? ” 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Parker, putting on his coat; 
“whiles you’re getting supper ready, Elvina, I’ll look round 
for the dog. Haven’t seen him for a week. Reckon he ’s been 
off on a jamboree.” 

Greene flushed. “Was there a dog after all. Miss Parker ? ” 

She looked at him mischievously. “ Was that a dog’s skin in 
your room ? ” 

“N— no.” 

“ Was it freshly taken off its wearer ? 

“Ye— es.” 

“ Are all you Britishers so hard to satisfy ? ” 

“ But it hadn’t a bear’s tail ; it was a dog’s tail.” 

“Oh,” said the unblushing Miss Parker, “a bear’s tail 
always spreads out in the death agony,” 

( “ That blamed dog ’s nowhere about.” Mr. Parker put in a 
grizzled head, and the snow, blowing in with him, brought a 
breath of wholesome freshness to the heated air. “It ’s the 
most extraordinary thing, but I ’ve been to every tavern 
in the town, knowing that dog’s fondness for liq.uor, and I 
can’t find him. Ordinarily he ’s one of those dogs who won’t 
leave town while there ’s any liquor in it ; but they ’re so 
unsympathetic down at Mellette’s that I expect he ’s getting 
discouraged.' However, there ’s a place on the Hawklesville 
Road I haven’t tried yet. Maybe, I’ll find him there; ” and 
Mr. Parker once more wandered forth on his congenial quest,) 
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“And does it shrink up again afterwards ? “ 

“Of course.” 

“I don’t understand.’* 

“ Of course you don’t. You don’t even understand me.” 

“ But you are a woman — a dream ” 

“And the other a bear reality.” She fled. 

Greene continued his work until he heard some one lurch 
against the door. Ho opened it, and ]Mr. Parker fell into his 
arms. “Would you mind telling me, young man,” Mr, Parker 
enquired, with thickened utterance, “ if — if an intellectual man 
name of Parker lives here ? ” 

“Yes,” said Greene, gently assisting his chief into the 
room. “ You live here right enough.” 

“Then my name ’s Parker ? ” queried Mr. Parker, anxiously. 
“I wasn’t quite sure, but your face is familiar to me. Who are 
you? ” 

Then Greene, who liked Mr. Parker, in spite of that 
worthy’s fondness for “lightning rod” whiskey, elaborately 
explained his own identity, and, to keep Mr. Parker awake, 
narrated the conversation which he had just had with Miss 
Parker. 

“Her powers of repartee,” said Mr. Parker, drow^sily, taking 
ofl! his boots, “ have been much admired. Do I understand, 
young man, that Elvina said it was a bear ? ” 

“ Yes, but ” 

“ Then I shall take it as a personal insult,” said Mr. Parker, 
feeling for his hip pocket, “ if you say it wasn’t. What does 
an Englishman know about Canadian bears? Shall a repre- 
sentative of the Press be twittered — no, I mean twitted— by a 
beardless boy ? ’ ’ 

“ Certainly not,” said Greene, promptly. 

“ Of course it was a bear,” laughed Miss Parker, bringing 
in a plate of savoury steaks. “ Are these dog’s steaks ? ” 

She held the dish under his nose. 

Mr. Parker produced an antique revolver from his pocket. 
“ Whether it ’s dog or whether it ’s bear, you ’ll just wade in at 
it,” he said, severely, “same as if it was bear; otherwise, it 
won’t matter to yon which it is. Oh, my young friend” — ^he 
approached Greene with alcoholic fervour — “ you don’t know 
bear from dog. You must have been looking upon the wine 
cup when it was — forget what colour it was, but you must 
have looked, anyway.” 

GRE15NE began to wish that he had never come to Four 
Corners, but a glance at Elvina’S mirthful face reassured 
him. She took her place at the head of the table, and handed 
Mr: Parker the pickles with the air of one who knows the 
best remedy for chronic alcoholism. When Mr. Parker saw 
the pickles, he brightened up. “ ’Stonishing thing,” he said, 
meditatively impaling an infant “’cucumber on his fork and 
swallowing it at a gulp — “Most ’stonishing thing the same 
Power that created whiskey made pickles for an antidote. 
Most ’stonishing when one comes to think of it.” 

Overwhelmed by the solemnity of the subject, Mr. Parker 
wept bitter tears into the pickle jar. 

“Don’t do that, dad,” said Elvina, hastily rescuing the jar, 
“you’re spoiling the pickles.” 

Mr. Parker surveyed her mournfully. “No sympathy,” 
he said. “You were always unsympathetic, Elvina. What 
are pickles compared to the joy of ministering to a parent’s 
comfort 1 ’ ’ 

“ I don’t know,” said Elvina, severely, “ and I don’t want to 
know; but you ’d better get on with your supper, dad. I can 
tell you where the dog is, when he ’s wanted. Put your revolver 
away and edit your supper or I ’ll edit you.” 

Seeing that the revolver was unloaded, Greene took the 
plate, and sat down opposite Mr. Parker, whose brief visit in 
search of the dog had been productive of such disastrous results. 
“For what this young man has narrowly escaped receiving,” 
said Mr, Parker,- with the air of a-dea'con, “teaeh'hmi, O 
Lord, to have wisdom enough to be truly thankful.” 


III. 

When the curiosity of Four Cornerites concerning Mr. 
Greene had died a natural death, people interested themselves 
no more about him, feeling confident that Elvina, who managed 
everybody, would not find the slightest difficulty in making 
him “walk Spanish,” a phrase which was understood to mean 
that he had to mind his “p’s” and “q’s.” Mr. Greene 
troubled himself very little about the opinion of other people, 
provided Elvina regarded him favourably. Her eyes could, 
as Mr. Jack Murray, Junior, forcibly expressed it, “ scorch 
a hole in a punkin pie ” ; but, as Greene was not a “ puukin 
pie,” this astonishing fact did not influence him as strenuously 
as it did Mr. Murray, Junior, who was understood to have 
evinced connubial yearnings with regard to Elvina— yearn- 
ings which he had confided to Mr. Parker. Mr. Parker, 
however, with a sudden accession of wisdom, declined to 
interfere in so delicate a matter, and left Mr. Murray, 
Jmiior, alone, with an unfriendly indifierence which filled his 
would-be son-in-law with intense wrath. Consequently, Mr. 
Murray, Junior, was reduced to his own devices, which con- 
sisted mainly in adorning himself in gorgeous apparel and 
riding furiously over every one who came in his way if Miss 
Parker were likely to see the skill with which he managed his 
black horse. He even ventured to career at break-neck speed 
towards Miss Parker herself ; but was rather discouraged 
when that somewhat masculine young lady told him to “ come 
down from his perch,” and not spoil the mouth of a horse so, 
much handsomer than its master. Then, she joined Mr. 
Greene, who was waiting for her, and left Mr. Murray, 
Junior, planted in the road. 

As time went on, it was easy to see that Mr. Greene had 
made an impression on Miss Parker, for she not only declined 
to encourage the addresses of Mr. Jack Murray, Junior, but 
pointedly gave him to understand that they were utterly super-, 
fluous. Mr. Murray, Junior, consequently fell a prey to filial 
devotion. Most of his time being occupied in seeing his bibu- 
lous parent safely home, he had few opportunities of paying 
court to the somewhat haughty lady of his love. When he did 
call at the office of the Four Corners Gazette he was greatly 
hurt by Miss Parker’s chilly reception, and set himself to 
look for the reason of this Arctic severity on her part. The 
reason speedily assumed the somewhat spindly shape of Mr. 
Greene. Up to this point, Mr. Murray, Junior, had regarded 
the latter as an insect unworthy of the attention of a free-born 
Canadian; but insects, when they 'become noxious, must be 
crushed. “ Goldarn my optics, Dock,” said the indignant Mr. 
Murray to his rival, “you Britishers seem to think as you 
j ovm the earth. If you don’t git out of here, stock, lock, and 
bar’i in twenty-four hours, why, I ’ll blow the top of your head 
off, and don’ t you forget it . ” ^ 

“ I am not accustomed to be addressed in the language of 
melodramatic romance,” said Mr. Greene, surveying his visitor 
with official indifference. “ You appear to be annoyed at some- 
thing. If you have anything to say, don’t bawl it out over the 
housetops, but come inside and let me hear what it is.” 

“I’m not going to be told by a skinny-legged Britisher how 
I’m to talk to him,” said Mr. Murray, Junior, with repressed 
fury. “ Most people I talk to don’t git over it in a hurry.” 

“ That is extremely probable,” said Mr. Greene with engaging 
affability. “ The mere sound of your voice is as unpleasing as 
that of a buzz saw. You haven’t shaved for a week, and your 
clothes look as if they had been slept in , I don’t as a rule ” — 
he looked round for a missing letter — “ criticise the appearance 
of visitors ; but Mis's Parker is rather particular, and she says 
that the mere sight of you is enough to make Millette’s goat 
faint.” 

“Oh, she does, does she?” enquired the infuriated Mr. 
Murray, Junior. 

. “ She does,” said Mr. Greene with an air of finality. 

“ And what do you say ? If you ’ve the pluck of a chipmunk. 
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come outside and say it.’' Mr. Mueeay, Junior’s, face rapidly 
became tlie hue of an Ottawa sunset, and he lingered his 
revolver pocket with ominous fury. 

Mr. Geeenb placidly' continued to set type. A lack of 
familiarity with bears had unstrung his nerves ; Miss PiUiKER 
had rc-strung them ; and he knew not fear. 

*‘Call yourself a Dook,” said the indignant Mr. Mueeay. 

“ Why, I ’d make a better Dook’n you out of sawdust.” 

Mr. Geeene ceased to set type and regarded his enemy with 
cold severity. ‘*Am I to understand that you — eh — threaten 
me with personal violence if I fail to relinq.uish my aspirations 
to Miss Paekee’s hand? ” 

Mr. Mueeay, although visibly impressed by this ornate 
language, declined to back down. “The largest size of personal 
violence,” he said, briefly. “ You’ve hit it, Dook; and if you 
don’t clear out, it ’ll hit you.” 

Mr. Greene came out, and istocd on the old box-sleigh, 
turned upside down, which did duty for [steps to the PARKER 
mansion. “Of course, you are aware,” he said, with disdain, 
“that a person of my breeding [cannot condescend to mere 
fisticuffs with a churl like you.” 

“Then if you can’t descend to me, guess I ’ll have to climb 
up to you,” said the pertinacious Mr. Murray. 

“ You misunderstand me.” Mr. Murray cLuailed before the 
cold light of battle in Mr. Greene’s eye. “You misunder- 
stand me. Persons of my breeding always use moral force 
instead of brute force.” 

“It takes a lot of moral force to stop brute force from 
punching,” said Mr. Murray, with pregnant truth. 

“ Quite so ! Quite so ! Don’t think I am afraid. I have a 
proposal to make. Miss Parker, could you kindly come here 
a moment, if you are not too busy ministering to our bodily 
wants ? ’ ’ 

Miss Parker intimated, from the domestic regions, that she 
could come, but at present was not aware of any neces- 
sity for her to do so. Then she came. “What are you two 
q_uarrelling about ? ’ ’ she asked, with asperity. 

“You,” said Mr. Greene. “Mr. Murray declares that he 
will blow the top of my head off if I do not leave the place in 
twenty-four hours. Now, I rather value the top of my head ; 
it seems to suit the lower part so admirably.” 

Miss Parker turned white. “And what did you say ? ” 

“ I haven't said anything yet. Have you a revolver ? ” 

Miss Parker, with set lips, marched into the house and 
fetched one. 

“Mr. Murray,” said Mr. Greene, languidly, “ have the 
goodness to unload your weapon and hand it to Miss Parker. 
You may be sure that I shall not take you at a disadvantage in 
the meantime.” 

Mr. Murray did so, wondering what was coming. 

“Now, Miss Parker, have you a handkerchief you can lend 
us? ” enquired Mr. Greene. 

Miss Parker handed him a very pretty handkerchief. 
Greene took it with a courtly bow. 

“There is a painting in my ancestral home of Greene- 
SHA^VES,” he said, “ where one of my ancestors fought a duel 
with a Frenchman across a lady’s handkerchief; it was a duel 
with daggers sharp-pointed daggers with triangular grooves 
in them — scoopy sort of daggers.” 

Mr. Murray quailed visibly. 

“ But daggers are so— so messy,” continued Mr. Greene. 
“I ^pose, Mr. Murray, that Miss Parker shall load one of 
the revolvers and that the other be empty. You can have your 
choice of weapons, and we wull toss who* is to Are first over 
the handkerchief.” 

“I’d ruther be ahind a tree and draw a bead on you,” said 
^Ir. Murray ; “ but I ain’t agoin’ to back down afore a skinny- 
legg^ Britisher, you bet. Let 's pull straws.” 

Miss Parker went into the house and returned with the 
revolvers and straws. “ Longest straw fires first,” said Mr. 


Murray, with rugged honesty. “I ain’t goin’ to be crowed 
over as regards politeness by a skinny-legged Brit ” 

“Will you kindly leave my legs out of the discussion,” said 
Mr. Greene, with hauteur, “and draw first. Longest straw 
fires first.” 

When they compared straws, Mr. Murray’s vms the longer 
of the two. 

Miss Parker put both pistols behind her back. “Eeach 
round and take one,” she said to Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray did so. “It may be high-toned — blamed high- 
toned,” he said, mopping the perspiration from his brow, 
“but I 'd ruther l3e ahind a tree and draw a bead.” 

“ 1 do not fight with cowards,” said Mr. Greene, arrogantly. 
“Go. I spare you.” 

“I’ve a good mind,” said Mr. Murray, wutli heat, “to 
punch your head and shoot you afterwards, Dook. S’posin’ my 
gun’ loaded, is thar any partiklcr place as you ’d like me to 
hit you? If this yer fight’s goin’ to be done British style— 
though 1 ’d ruther be ahind a tree and draw a bead, mind you — 
I’m goin’ to live ap bo it, you bet.” 

“Oh, anywhere v/il do,” said Mr. Greene, indifferently. 
“I’m ready. Blaze ; way.’ ’ 

“If thar should be any p rtikler place,’' uesilated Mr, 
Murray, “you’ve only got to say so, Dook, and I’ll do my 
best to oblige.” 

Mr. Greene bowed with courtly politeness to Miss Parker. 
“If it is loaded, sans adieu,' * he said. Then he took hold oi 
the handkerchief and gallantly faced his rival. “Now, Mr. 
Murray, I am at your service.” 

Mr. Murray faltered. “If thar is any partiklcr spot?” he 
urged. 

Greene shook his head. Miss Parker suddenly produced a 
third revolver from the bosom of her dress, and placed the 
muzzle to Mr. Murray’s temple. “If you don’t clear out,” 
she said, with sudden passion, “it’s your head that will be 
blown off, Jack Murray, for I didn’t load either of those 
pistols.” 

Mr. Murray’s eye brightened. “I’d ruther be ahind a tree 
and draw a bead on him, but seein’ as you ’re so set on this 
skinny leg ’ ’ 

“Don’t dare to insult his beautiful straight legs, or I’ll 
fire,” said Miss Parker, with a dangerous look in her lovely 
eyes. 

“Guess I ’ll git,” said Mr. Murray, “ Me not warrin’ agin 
wimmin, s’pose we call it square, Dook. Not havin’ to spend 
your days totin’ round a parent when he’s full, you’ve won; 
but I don’t bear no malice. Call it square, Dook.” 

And they called it so. 

* * * :|e :ie 

“ Why did you interfere with my honour ? ” asked Mr. 
Greene, looking at the girl’s white face, when they were left 
alone. 

She flung the revolver upon the ground and herself into his 
arms. “ For the same reason I shot your bear when you killed 
my dog.” 

“After liaving slaughtered an innocent dog, I shall never be 
able to return to my ancestral halls,” said Mr. Greene, mourn- 
fully. 

“ Then I reckon you ’d better stay here in ours,” philosophic- 
ally remarked Mr. Parker, as he appeared on the box-sleigh, 
whiskey jug in hand. “ Blesh — 1 mean, bless — ^Bleshyoumy- 
chillen , Bleshyou ! ’ ’ 
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NICE FOR KIWI 

Extract from letter - — While we 
were waiting in the drawing-room 
before dinner, Mabel very thought- 
lessly atked an immaculate and 
ktarchy youth with the most per- 
fectly brushed and parted hair— 



whether he would m'nd trying on a 
Balaclava cap hhe had just completed 
She wanted to see ** what it looked 
like on.” Of course he had to cram 
his head into it— he looked like a cat 
being forced into a stocking— 


and you can imagine what he looked 
like during the rest of the evening.” 


‘ ‘ VAHIUM ET MUTABILE 

SEMPER.” . \ \ . \ I 

The above might well be the 
motto for the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties and Novelties, open 
all the year round, which the 
present deponent recommends 
to the notice of the alert, ex- 
perienced, and ever courteous 
manager, Mr, Charles Morton. 

A most attractive entertain- 
ment is now being given and 
drawing all London to see it, 
so that unless you book before- 
hand or become an early bird 
for the sake of getting your 
perch, you will run but small 
chance of anything but scarce 
room for standing, miscalled 
standing room. ’ ^ The American 
Biograph is interesting, excit- 
ing, especially the fight of the 
Spider and the Scorpion — (alas 1 
poor Scorpion 1 — hahet / ” ) — 
exhilarating and encouraging 
to patriotism. Hoorah for 
Bobs!” The portraits of the 
other Generals are received 
with more or less enthusiasm, 
according to the knowledge of 
the audience. These pictures 
are varied from time to time 
as they come in fresh and fresh 
from the seat of war. An ex- > * ‘ 

cellent idea this. The earlier • 1^' - — — rrn filial / i i 

portion of the entertainment ' =rl - 

is very amusing. The two PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 

‘‘Mimics ” Mr. Moore and ^^ao" ino a Lonrok Stbrex, A.D. 1900. 

Marie Dainton, are capital. — — * 

Mr. Moore should omit his A GOOD CAUSE.” 

imitation of Irving, as all his other imitations are really Punch’s Eund for the 

excellent without any exaggeration whatever. His “ Tree ” hospital for Sick Children 
is perfect. The educated ponies, Banner and Madison, who getting along 

get over the “Hedge” (the name of the coloured genel’nm i,etter, thanks to the generous 
with whom they wrestle), are as pretty as they are clever. Q,i:e “ thankful,” 

Wonderful must he the power of M. Leon L. Morris as a yej. “rest!” 

trainer. Altogether, the show is e(iual, and in some respects ready Ulus- 

superior, to any previous success at the Palace. CoHecting Cards,” 

; which can be had in packets I 

Shakspeartan Note and Query for the Lyceum. — Wa .9 on application per post-card to 
Hamlet marnedf Not to Ophelia; that is pretty certain. To 
whom then ? Mr. BENSON may he able to solve the question, as \ 

” a Constant Theatre Goer ” writes to say that “ he went to see 
the first half of Hamlet between two and six ” (these are the 
hours of the day, not the price of liis stall), hut that “a friend 
of his,” who visited the Lyceum in the evening, informed him 
that then ” he had seen the Better Half of Hamlet.*^ Who the 

Better Half ” was, this gentleman did not mention. Perhaps 
jsome one will solve the problem and do it, to adopt the title of 
\an old farce,—” To oblige Benson.” <|/ 

” Ben Trovato,” writing under date, says, ” Lord Roberts 
will, of course, be made an honorary Fellow of All Souls’, « 7 in 

Oxford, as it is specially expected of such an excellent Fellow c’.® p P ’’ 

that he should he ‘ Modder-rat 6 Doctus.’ ” “ ■’+.'h'„ 


Mr. Pitnehf 10, Bouverie St., 
Fleet St., E.C.. 

Mr. Ptindij as the conjurer 


Mems for Travellers on the Continent.— First-class abroad does, invites every one to ” take 
is patronised by princes, millionaires, fools, cind wise men. a card,” fill it up, return it to 
A sio*ht-seeing trip would bo far pleasanter without the sight- him at the above address, and 
seeing! ‘ ‘ ' 


VOL. GXVIU, 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Mrs. A. It ’s really extraordinary ! My NTurse TEM.fi * me 
THAT Gentlemen are always stopping her in, the strep: r to 

ADMIRE MY LITTLE GiRL/’ 

Mrs. B, ‘‘How lovely she must de I” 

Mrs. A. “ Oh, I don’t know. Of course I think her pretty, 

BECAUSE I AM HER MOTHER.” 

Mrs. B. “Oh, I meant the Kurse, dear! ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Apart from its literary and historical value, there is a pathetic 
interest about From Ca^oe Town to Ladysmith (Blackwood). 
Turning over the pages, my Baronite feels the touch of a 
vanished hand, hears the sound of a voice that is still. It is 
the last work of one of the most brilliant journalists of the day, 
who, dying before he was thirty, lived long enough to make 
world-wide fame. The country is still throbbing with the glad- 
ness of the news that Ladysmith is relieved. Young Steevens 
found his relief two months before Lord Dundonald rode into 
the town, the advance guard of Buller’s column. His last 
work is marked by that closeness of observation, that felicity of 
illustration, and that wealth of apt phrasing that marked earlier 
efforts. With vivid touches he carries over land and sea the 
impressions his quick mind received on the spot. The watchers 
(and uncompromising critics) of war from the recesses of an 
arm-chair, imagine that life in a bombarded town must be a 
breathless experience. “ Weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
the whole thing,” writes Steevens from Ladysmith on Nov. 26. 
“ At first to be besieged and bombarded was a thrill ; then it 
was a joke ; now it is nothing but a weary, weary bore. . We 
do nothing but eat and drink and sleep— just exist dismally. 
We have forgotten when the siege began, and now we are 
beginning not to care when it ends.” This note of drowsy 
indifference runs through the last chapter, portent of the ever- 
j lasting sleep closing round the brilliant youth. 


To all in search of a thoroughly sensat’onal story, entirely 
original in incident and plot, save as to one point which is 
reminiscent of Called Back, allow the Baron to recommend Wiles 
of the Wicked, by William Le Queux (F. V. White & Co.).' Who- 
ever takes up this book, if he be of an excitable temperament 
and impressionable nature, must be prepared to utilise two hours 
at least of his leisure so as to go through with it at a single 
sitting, otherwise the mysterious story will get on his brain, to 
the detriment of all ordinary business which will appear stale, 
flat, and unprofitable to him, until he has penetrated such 
socrets as Mr. Le Queux, with consummate art, and without 
any overwritijig or waste of words in mere description for 
description’s sake, keeps to himself until the very last two 
chapters. Now that the Baron has finished it and is “in the 
know,” he feels inexpressibly relieved ; yet will it be some time 
before he succeeds in completely shaking himself free of the 
impression that he personally has been mixed up, as an innocent 
agent, of course, in some diabolical plot, and has just escaped 
from the toils and the Wiles of the Wicked. 

Dr. Robertson Niooll, a keen and safe judge in the literary 
market, did well to induce Mrs. Lynn Linton to commence what 
was designed as a chronicle of her literary life. She died before 
the task was completed. In a slim volume, Hodder & 
Stoughton publish a few chapters which bear the title of the 
projected work. My Literary Life. They consist chiefly of 
reminiscences of Dickens, Thackeray, George Lewes, George 
Eliot, and Walter Savage Landor. Mrs. Lynn Linton, in looks 
and manner the model of a kindly-hearted lady, was accustomed 
when she took pen in hand to dip it in gall. She loved few 
women and suspected all men. Poor George Lewes is severely 
handled, and George Eliot does not come off much better. 
Once Mrs. Linton lapses into unqualified admiration of the 
author of Adam Bede. It is where, Lewes and George Eliot 
having set up their tent together, she observes that the former 
“was brought pretty tautly to his bearings.” If he went so 
far as Birmingham to lecture he was under strict orders, which 
he dared not disobey, to return home the same night. Of 
Walter Savage Landor, whom Mrs. Linton always spoke to and 
of as “Father,” she has enthusiastic admiration, even affection. 
Particularly she recognizes his deference to women. “He 
treated them,” she writes, “with the high-bred courtesy of his 
time and school.” My Baronite has faint recollection of an 
episode in Landor’s domestic career where, the cook having 
displeased him, he threw her out of the window, and went about 
for the rest of the day inconsolable, because she had fallen on 
a bed of violets and, naturally, crushed them. But that is 
another sbory. The book is interesting, not less for the insight 
it permits into the being of the author, than for the side light 
it throws on the character of others. The Baron de B.-W.* 


An old Friend vhth a Voice in the Aefair.— The affair was 
Gounod’s fine work, “ The Redemption,^ ^ magnificently given on 
Ash Wednesday by the Royal Choral Society at the Albert Hall, 
and the old friend, vocally as powerful as ever, and singing as 
dramatically, is Mr. Charles Santley, whom, with the sweet 
songstresses Ella Russell, Maggie Purvis, and Lucie John- 
stone, not forgetting the popular tenor, Mr. Ben Davies, whose 
value was estimated by his being put “above Price” — ^Daniel 
Price appears next on the list — Mr. Punch hea.rtily congratu- 
lates. “Band and chorus one thousand.” Organist, Mr, 
Balfour (how did he get away ? Ah, but the House doesn’t sit 
on Wednesday evening; and then this wasn’t Arthur, but 
another). The conductor was Sir Frederick Bridge, and, 
indeed, it requires a strong bridge for this little lot of one 
thousand, qiiite a Bridge of Size. 


Nowadays Khaki, like Motley, is your only wear. Every- 
thing is made in Khaki. Every one is wearing or using Khaki ! 
Khaki-doodle-doo I 



A CYCLE OF CRIME. 

(Suggested by Professor Lonibroso*s Article 
on ^^The Bicycle and Crime, in the 
March “ Pall Mall Magazine.^’ ) 

The trial of Sir John Scorchaway was 
resumed yesterday at tlie Central Criminal 
Court. It will be remembered that the 
counts of the indictment enumerate 
twenty-three distinct charges against the 
prisoner, including murder, burglary, 
forgery, arson, etc. A good deal of 
Interest was manifested in the proceedings, 
since the prisoner for many years enjoyed 
a wide reputation for benevolence and 
philanthropy. 

The first witness called yesterday was 
the . Rev. John Smithers. Ho deposed 
that he had known the prisoner intimately 
for fifteen years. During the last ten 
the prisoner had served as his church- 
warden. Had always regarded him as a 
man of exemplary character. Certainly 
should consider him incapable even of the 
least of the offences alleged. In cross- 
examination, admitted that he had heard 
rumours of a change in the prisoner's 
character. Could not swear when such 
rumours firsts reached him. Might be 
after January 1, 1900 — could not remember. 
Thought it was towards the beginning 
of the year. Was not aware that on 
January 1 the prisoner had bought a 
bicycle. (Sensation.) Had . he been so, 


as a clergyman and his friend, certainly I 
would have warned the prisoner against 
subjecting himself to this deadly influence. 
(Slight applause, tuliich was promptly 
suppressed.) 

William Spoketyre, the next witness, 
was cautioned before giving his evidence. 
Admitted that, though an ironmonger by 
trade, he sold bicycles. Did not deny 
that he had sold one to the prisoner. The 
price was, he thought, £5. It was a first- 
class machine in every way. Pressed as 
to his reasons for selling it so cheaply, 
admitted he had heard that his stock had 
been laid under a sort of curse by a Prof. 
Lubiberoso, or some such name. Prisoner 
rode the machine home. Was told later 
that prisoner had murdered a policeman 
and sot a house on fire that same day. 
Took no action in conseciuence. Had 
noticed that those who bought his bicycles 
were usually affected in this way. 

Miss Mary Scorcuaway, daughter of 
the prisoner, deposed that until the 
beginning of this year her father led an 
admirable life. Much distressed by the 
change. He seemed to thinlc nothing of 
a murder or two a week since Jan. 1. 
For one week had reverted to his better 
self. In.cross-examimxtion, admitted that 
the bicycle was at the repa‘rer’s during 
that week. (Sensation.) Remembered 
, distinctly the day of its return. In the 
afternoon the Secretary of the Chimney- 


Sweeps’ Asylum called. Prisoner gave 
him £100 in bank-notes for this Institu- 
tion. Just after the Secretary had left, 
a boy brought back the bicycle. Prisoner 
mounted it, and after riding round the 
garden two or three times, suddenly 
dashed down the road in the direction 
the Secretary had taken. An hour later 
the latter was found with his throat cut 
and no bank-notes in his pocket- The 
prisoner seemed particularly cheerful 
that evening. 

After counsel had addressed the court, 
and his Lordship had summed up, the jury 
at once found the prisoner Guilty. 

In passing sentence, the learned Judge 
remarked that he felt certain the prisoner’s 
career of crime was due to his fatal indul- 
gence in bicycle-riding. He entreated all 
who heard him to take warning by this 
example, and to read the wise remarks 
of Prof. Lombroso on the point. Having 
regard to all the circumstances of the 
case, he sentenced the prisoner to two 
days’ imprisonment. 

The prisoner enquired anxiously whether 
he would be allowed to take exercise on 
the treadmill during this period, but was 
removed before an answer could be given. 

A Theatrical Manager, who has got 
THE Y.C. THIS Year. — hlr. Artbtur Collins, 
i by the engagement of that charming | 
■ actress and singer, Miss Violet Cameron. 
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ACT IV. SCENU 1. — The Pantheon of the 
Tenorios, 

Don Juan hcis a nice chat with the &Laiiies 
of the Comendador and Soueuad. 

Don Juan. Como to supper. 

[The Statue of the Comendadov, who must 
he tired of standing for half an hour in 
one posit ion f nods acquiescence. 

Scene 2.— Don Juan’s apartments. Guests 
revelling. Don Juan smoking. Enter 
the Statue of Comendador. 

Statue. Here I am. You are goiuft’ to 
be killed. [Exit. 

Two Guests (waking up). Wo have had 
a bad time. [They kill Don Juan. 

Last Scene. — The Undiscovered Country. 
Statue of Comendador (presiding over a 
supper party of ghosts). 1 return your 
hospitality. If you repent before the 
sand falls through that hour-glass you will 
be all right. 

Don Juan. Thanks. I do re]>ent. 

Statue of Comendador. I am heartily 
glad to hear it. Pray let me shake hands 
■with you ! (They shake hands.) And now 
the statue of my daughter will look after 
you. 

I (The Statue does. Cur lain.) 


Master Jack (inspired by the enthusiasm of the Day) is at present putting 
HIM&ELF through A COURSE OF TRAINING, WITH A VIEW TO BECOMING A LANOER IN THE 
FUTURE. 


DOxV J.'S WAGER IN A NUTSHELL. 

An impreshion of the new piece at the 
Prince of Wales^s Theatre. 

ACT I. — At the Sign of the Lauj^els. 
Revellers revelling. Good deal of Span^ 
ish Dancing. Host tells story of eccen^ 
trie wager. 

Host. Yes, a year ago Don Luis said 
he -would live a worse life than Don 
Juan, and to-day they are to meet here 
and sit at that very table, on those very 
cliairs. 

Enter Comendador in black velvet. 
Comendador. Disgraceful ! I must 
hear this unobserved. 

Host. Then take this chair, Excellency, 
and put on a mask. Sit to the left. 

[Comendador accepts the suggestion. 
Enter Don Diego Tenorio. 

Don Diego. My sou is too bad ! I must 
confront him in disguise. 

Host. Then take this chair, Excellency, 
and put on this mask. vSit to the right. 

[Don Diego adopts the suggestion. 
Great crowd enter tisheriug in DON LuiS. 
Greater crowd enter ushering in Don JuAN. 

Both the Dons. Well met. Now let the 
audience decide which has been the 
wickeder. [They count up their sins. 

All. Don Juan has been tho greater 
villain. [Great applause. 

Comendador (rising). You shall never 
marry my daughter. 

Don Diego (rising). I disown you* 

Don Juan. Who are you? 

Don Di^o. Your father ! 

, [The two old men exeunt. 


Don Juan (to LuiS). I will make my 
wager safer by committing a few more 
sins. I ^ill steal your betrothed and 
run away, with a novice ! [Curtain. 

ACT II. Scene 1. — A street in Seville. 
Don Juan cajoles Brigida, and entershouse 
of Luis’s betrothed. 

Sc’ENE 2. — Within the Convent of Calatrava. 
Soledad discovered before some tapestry 
on an elaborate scaffolding suggestive 
of the renovation of the street electric 
light. 

Soledad. I am so innocent. 

Enter Don Juan. 

Don Juan. I have come to elope with 
you by order of your papa. 

Soledad. I am so innocent. [They elope, 

ACT III. — A Room in the Palace of Don 
Juan. Soledad discovered sleeinng 
innocently. 

Don Juan. Do you not hear the wind? 
Does it not make you love me ? Listen to 
my blank verse. Do you not love me ? 

Soledad. I am so innocent ; and as I am 
tired— for tbe convent hours are so early 
—I Avant to go to sleep. 

Don Juan. Certainly. 

[Calls her attendant and' bows as she 
makes her exit. 

Enter Comendador and Don Luis. 
Comendador. You are a villain. I have 
come to kill you. 

Don Juan. Do not fight mo. Your 
daughter is the only good woman I have 
ever met. 

Don Luis, I have come to kill you too. 
Don Juan. Oh, very well. [Kills them. 


ANACREONTIC. 

To Boers the Gods have given 
To shoot with guns and slay ; 

The Britons learnt from Heaven 
With Lyddite to dismay ; 

But while through fields whitc-tented 
Bcllona flies demented, 

What arms have been invented 
For woman in tbe fray ? 

Dame Nature doth her duty 
Towards both great and small, 

And she discovered beauty 
To arm the w’eak withal. 

And where ’s the brave Boer farmer, 
Or Briton, wears such armour 
As can resist the charmer 
Whose beauty conciuers all ? 


DON’T 

Make Pro-Boer observations in railway 
carriages, or other public ] daces : it is 
an unhealthy practice, just at present. 

Hum an accompaniment whilst your 
liostess is singing. 

Ask your elderly Aunts if they are 
‘‘going strong.’* 

Volunteer for the front, if you don’t 
mean to go. 

Repeat “ dontcherknow ” more than 
half-a-dozen times in one sentence. 

Attempt to direct the military opera- 
tions in South Africa from the recesses of 
an arm-chair in a West End club. 

Claim the authorship of the P. P. C.. 
(Pour prendre Cronje) joke. 

Say what you 'd really like to say when 
the telephone clerk switches you off in 
the middle of an important message. 
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-- ^ perisliecl in tlie attempt to learn the 

> 'w . EncijcJopcedia Britannica by heart. But 

^ / '; allowance being made, 

( ? ‘ ' enough of ns remain to save the nation, , 

^ '■ or to put it to shame— I regard the expres- 

. ' s ions as synonymous ; and it would better 

^ become you, Sir, to render honour and 

; ^ in youp isle. 

^x/f/J^ r^r t Governor Leary, 

^ ^ ■ ^Strangely misnamed ! 

^ ^ ' We shall be cheery, 

^ /y/'-' You- will be blamed. 

xlALl.An(D.oi> ^ 

A CHOICE OF EVILS. 

_ , , ,, T T ^ cr-n nr Dear Mr. Punch,— Is it not time that 

I G«r£><?j?i (fo N’ervoii^ Lady, wlwse Eai lias just leeii Uown over the hedge). Beg paedon, Miss. , provisions were added to the 

Will you ’old the ’Osses while Leun after the 'At? Or will you run after the pro\isions ^\ele aaaea lo tne 

'At, and Mb ’OLD THE ’OssEs?’' • Geneva Convention? You remember 

- ."■ ■■ — . . .. ^ ^ V— that, quite recently. Lord Dundonaid’S 

i ■F-.T^ii-r^nTr.m-r> i TVT/n-n SRch profouiid wLsdom as must have i^en caught the Boers bathing in the 

A REMONSTRANCE. nfarked their ripe age in the' Senate? Tugela; and that the latter paid the 

Dear Mr. Punch, — ^I observe that in a Do 'you discover it in the Government? penalty, by being taken prisoners, for 
recent issue you permit yourself to^apos- is ifin the War Office, the'field, or even their daring excursion into an unfamiliar 
trophise the Man in the Street, and pro- the * doraestic ^ circle ? By a process of element. Now, there are a lot of things 
fess, in phrases palpably dictated ‘ by exclusion it' is demonstrated it can only that are unfair in modern war, and I 
jealousy, to marvel at his omniscience be in the street.-^ consider this to be one. The whole ques- 

and infallibility. Sir, the pretence is True' it" is that many have sunk from tmn, T admit, is a thorny one. In the 
utterly unworthy, and, if this wonder ^on time'.t6"time under the insidious attacli'' first place, if they had their rights, the 
your i)art is not feigned, it can only be of" thaf^m'ysterioiS^' disease of w'hich"the Transvaalei's ought to have been shot on 
because you are ignorant that he whom rapid swelling of the head was symptom- sight for poisoning the streams by the 
you satirise was once Lord Macaulay’S atic. True it is that others are less introduction of their insanitary persons 
schoolboy, and that he has been adding occupied now with the world than with the thereinto. But let that pass. It was in 
to the sum of his knowledge ever since. varying number of fingers on a too fre- all probability a first and strange experi- 
I state the fact because I am one of the quently studied hand, or with the answers ment. If we catch the Boers nap^nug, 
band and know it ; but if you require to the problem as to the position of the well and good ; but to catch them 'loashinQ 
proof, look around you. Where else have Hebrew when the light first failed. True is another cup of tea. 
those schoolboys gone? Do you notice 4t may be that some few, late in life, have Your Late Correspondent in South Africa. 


CHOICE OF EVILS. 


A REMONSTRANCE. 
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THE WAR IN THE NURSERY. 

VisiUtr. “And has Baby beoun to talk?” SisU. “Oh. yes; btjt he can only say one 'Wohd as yet.” 

Visitor, *‘And what’s that?” EMe, 


L. L. A. A. M. 

The new “ League of Liberals Against Aggression and Mili- 
tarism” might have found a better name. There is a Peace 
Society, but such a title as that would be much too short for 
any new association. If the League had added “Bluster” to 
the things which it opposes, every member of its peaceful 
flock could have called himself a Llaamb, in a sort of bleat- 
ing, hesitating fashion. But if it had doubled the M, by 
adding “Money-making” to “Militarism,” the effect would 
have been much finer. Years ago, in that excellent comedy, 
Tlfie Colonel, there was a name just suited to this League, only, 
unfortunately, the character was connected with “Militarism ” 
—Col. "WOOTTWELL W. "WOODD, L.L.A.A.M.M. 

Double-dealing all Liberals must condemn ; doxibling, as a 
military exercise, must be hateful to the new League ; double- 
entry, connected with money-making, should also be denounced. 
But there is one double thing every member must study — ^it 
might do more than plain English has done to explain the 
objects of the League — and that is, double Dutch. H. D. B. 


DRAMATIC DIALOGUE. 

First Critic, I went t’other day to see the Shakspeai’ian 
Sassiety play, the entire Quarto Hamlet. 

Second Critic. Dry work. But what ’s the good of a Quart o’ 
Hamlet unless the pints are made and taken ? 


A Protest against a Possibility. — Sir, — I see advertised a 
“ St. Paul’s Shirt.” What next ? I don ’t mean “what next to 
the shirt,” because the answer is evident, according to 'whether 
the inner or outer'side of the garment be intended. No, I mean, 
will there be a “ St. Peter’s Hat,” “ St. Titus’s Trouserings,” 
“ St. Barnabas’s Boots.” and so forth? Yours, 

The Last op the B racy’s. 


Committee Room Intelligence. — ^Attending for two hours a 
meeting as one of the members of a “ Standing Committee ’ ’ is 
very tiring. A light-hearted witness, recLuiring some refresh- 
ment, reexuested to be informed what the Standing Committee 
was “going to stand?” On the reply being given by the 
chairman that “the Committee would stand — no impudence,” 
witness fainted, and — ^attained his object. 


Making Nothing op it.— -The Graiohic showed us a picture of 
the “New Destroyer Viper, the fastest ship in the Navy,” 
■warranted to travel forty miles an hour’,* The L. C. and D. and 
S.-E. Companies, it is said, are going in for some of these Vipers, 
which will cross the Channel in just two-thirds of the time now 
taken, that is, in three-quarters of an hour from one coast to 
the other : and it may be reduced to half-aii-hour ! ! At Dover 
you say, at 12.15, I think I’ll lunch at Calais, and having 
crossed in a Viper, there you are au buffet at Calais Marit’me at 
one; finished by two; start at 2.15, back again in Dover at 
three to the moment. [N.B. The above would be our arrangement 
of trains.] At-this rate of progression, within a very few years 
the trip to Calais and back will take just a quarter of an hour, 
and the journey between Dover and London will be about an 
hour or so. This will do much on the Brussels’ journey and 
that line of country ; while, of course, as the trajet to Boulogne 
w"ll be done in the same space of time, this latter will be 
“good* biz” for Paris and the travellers on French “lines in 
pleasant 'places.” There won’t be time to be ill: “quick 
transit',” nbt"“ sic transit.” 

X* > 

^.r^^LiNE goR “ The Pilot,” a Weekly Review (vide Henry the 
Sixth (Part 3), Act V., Scene A},--'' For once cdlow'd the skilful 
pilot^s charge ” (sixpence), and we hope we may be able to add, 
several months hence, another quotation from the same play— 
“Yet lives our Pilot still.” 


The Cry prom the Transvaal.— Mounts wanted, 
adiorse ! my kingdom for a horse I ” 


“A horse! 
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A DUOLOGUE. 

Man in the Street, loquitur : 

’Ere ! Wot are yep tryin’ ter do, Sir ? 

0 crikey ! It makes me feel q^ueer 
Ter see an ole fossil like yon, Sir, 

A-thinkin* as 'ow ’e can steer. 

Ter -watch yer is positive pilin’, 

An’ me an’ my mates kinder feel 
Wo ’d like for ter know wheer we ’re silin’, 
O man at the wheel. 

Man at the Wheel, loquitur : 

I ’ll tell yon concisely and clearly 
Whatever I happen to know : 

The port we arc bound for is merely 
Wherever yon wish me to go. 

And if, Sir, you know any better 
Than me, how to reach that retreat, 

I shall look on myself as your debtor, 

O man in the street. 

Man in the Street, loquitur: 

’Ere, chuck it 1 Yer mean yer expec’ us 
Ter keep a look-out an’ ter show 
The shallers an’ rocks as may wreck us — 
Jes’ wot yer are paid for ter know ? 

If this is in border, wot ’s stited, 

Then please will yer kindly reveal 
Wot fop yer was ever creited, 

O man at the wheel ? 

Man at the Wheel, loquitur : 

Those that study the papers—they ’re lum 
things : 

To read them was never my wont — 
Should surely know more about some 
things 

Than sensible people who don’t. 

And as for your following question, 

1 frankly confess myself beat ; 

I can’t even make a suggestion, 

O man in the street. 


TO THE EDITOR, WHO MAY COM- 
MAND HIM ANYTHING. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 
Thy office-boy to be. 

Or bid me write, aiidl will give 
A ready pen to thee. 

A pen as fierce, a pen as kind, 

A pen as broad or free 

As in the whole world thou canst find, 
That pen I ’ll give to thee. 

Bid that pen stay, and it shall stay 
Tory at thy decree, 

Or bid it sweep the Lords away 
And ’t shall do so for thee. 

I ’ll write to make the public weep, 

Till cramp lays hold of me. 

When that occurs, I still will keep 
A type-writer for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I ’ll despair. 

In Little England’s key. 

Or call upon our troops to dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 

Thou art my views, ray brains, my heart, 
The very tongue of me. 

Thou hast command, and only part,” 

I *11 live and lie for thee. 



THE LAGGARD. 

“Hector Alexander Maofaurlane, ye ’he 
JUST dbivin’ me to desperation ! ” 


COMMON FORMS FOR USB OF FIELD- 
CORNETS, ETC. 

“ To-day, the British attacked the Boer 
position at in force. They out- 
numbered us by .to one, but we 

repulsed them with terrible loss. After 

hours’ desperate fighting, they were 

driven back. Our artillery did great 
execution. Out of 5,000 British troops 
engaged, 2,000 were killed and 4,000 
wounded : the rest surrendered and were 
made prisoners” (where needful, alter 
figures, but always in same proportion 
as above). “ The Boer losses were 1 man 
(very old) killed, 2 wounded ” (here in- 
sert any “fancy stroke” as e.g.), “Com- 
mandant Ananiasjb lost his valise and 
a pocket-handkerchief. Whoever will re- 
store the same to him at P. O. Pretoria 
will receive a reward of 4d.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 

[“ The English attach an importance to sanita- 
tion, the pettine-s of which may cause us to 
smile .” — le Temps,"] 

But zey are drClea, cea An cj la is ! 

Zey turn so vite as veal 
Before ze smell ve love so veil 
Vich makes itself to feel ; 

Zey sniff, zey say ze vord profane, 

Zey svear, zey cry, “ Ze drain, ze drain 1” 

But zey are droles, ces Anglais I 
Zey do not fear to stew 
In jungles low vere fevers grow 
And snakes and livers too ; 

And yet, be’ old ! zoy vill complain 
If zey should smell von leetle drain. 

But zey are droles, ces Anglais I 
Zey live, zese ’ardy dogs. 

Sans sun, sans air in London vere 
It always rains and fogs ; 

But oh, ma foi I vot rage insane 
If zey should smell von leetle drain I 


PRECIOUS POEMS. 

YI.— The Pet Snail. 

I CAUGHT a gentle little snail, 

And trained it up to love me, 

’Twas not a friend to make me quail, 
Nor mentally above me. 

This snail was honest, leal, and true. 
Decidedly demure, re- 

-Tiring, though to casual view. 

It frothed and foamed with fury. 

At breakfast-time upon a plate 
It went through evolutions. 

And executed three or eight 
With wondrous executions. 

How happy we were both at lunch 
May not be sung or spoken ; 

But now alone my meal I mnncli — 
My heart of hearts is broken 1 

At dinner-time it frisked away 
Upon a tray of lacquer ; 

But none the dread attack may stay 
When Death is the attacker. 

I sing its loss (a bitter pill) 

With sorrowful cadenza ; 

I fancy that it caught a chill 
Which turned to influenza. 

Alas ! I ’ve suffered much, and not, 
As Frenchmen say, a leetle, 

Yet bravely would I bear my lot, 
And try and tame a beetle. 


ADVICE GRATIS.— A Chaperon.— W ell, of 
course, it was not pleasant that the elope- 
ment should have taken place wlien she 
was under your charge, but her mother 
seems to have acted in a most intemperate 
manner. Your explanation that you were 
dancing ail the evening yourself, and 
were down three times to supper, and 
had forgotten all about her, should have 
been accepted as satisfactory. 
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FOG! 

{Bij a Utilitarian.) 

0 WONDROUS fog, that gently steals 
Upon the wilderness of wheels 

And hushes them to rest, 

1 yearn, at times, to think of thee 
As utilised commercialZee, 

Unmitigated pest ! 

May I he there to hail the day 
When science says its final say 
On utilising waste, 

Distilling from the murky air 
Some second Bovril rich and rare 
Of turtle-soupy taste. 

0 fog ! it is too much to hope 

Tiiat some day thou wilt yield a soap. 
And cleanse instead of stain ; 

But thy “too solid “ texture ought 
In blocks of fuel, deftly ■wrought. 

To prove our future gain. 

1 have it now ! Thy blacks so nois- 
-ome as they seem, are choic- 

-est carbon, and, some day, 
Transmuted by electric powder. 

These “blacks” shall fall, a brilliant 
shower 

Of diamonds — ^hooray ! 


MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 
VL— -The Pickwick Papers. 

(Revised hij R. Le G-ll-ne.) 

The young man emerged from the Lane 
of Yigo and wandered over Bodleian pas- 
tures where the verdure is flecked with 
yellow. “ The age demands a new Rick- 
wick,'* he murmured; “a Pickioick from 
which all bourgeois views of life and 
foolish banalities have been eliminated. 
Yes, 1 will transform this uncouth Beast 
into a fairy Prince. ^Twill be a pretty 
Prose-fancy and worthy of a fresh jjara- 
graph,” 

See ! the gaitered gentleman apjproaches. 
Tarry awhile, good Sir, if, indeed, thou 
art desirous of attaining a celebrity rarer 
and more enduring than the vulgar pop- 
ularity thou once enjoyed among the 
mob. Give me those spectacles which 
do but magnify the ineptitudes of the 
lower middle class and j)Rt on these 
rose - tinted glasses of mine. Through 
them even the hard things of life become 
as rose-rock. Lo ! I am an adept in tlie 
art of literary confections, and know full 
well how to change the saccharine drops 
of fancy into rainbow - coloured delica- 
cies far excelling Pascall’S purest-edible- 
thoughts. True, this idea of an exchange 
is not cxuite original ; for I wot that the 
low, flashy youth Aladdin participated in 
a lamp-exchange, and I know (for the 
very name of Grundy is dear to me) that 
Benjamin Goldfinch. . . . Yet why excuse 
myself ? What after all is originality but 
a pose? As for me, my literary youth 
has known a Sterne up-bringing : I have 
supped frequently off Lamb and suffered 


from attacks of Quincey. But enough . . . 
will you ? . . . With characteristic good 
humour Mr. Pickwick accepted the rose- 
tinted glasses. Instantly clusters of 
curls crept over his once bald head ; his 
rotund figure became Apollo-like, and 
even the gaiters blossomed into beauty. 
Mr. Pickwick smiled dreamily and a 
pucker crept into his Alastor-like brow. 
‘ ‘ The Pilgrimage , ” he murmured . “ Oh , 
yes ! the Quest of the Brazen Jingle.” 
He took a parcel from his pocket and 
looked furtively at its contents. Therein 
lay a shirt and a pair of socks which 
once hung sun -kissed upon an hotel 
clothes-line. He had purchased them — 
meaning to track the owner — from a 
youth named Trotter, to whom they had 
been given by the miscreant Jingle. At 
this moment the Rev. Mr. Stiggins, from 
Zion Chapel — a young, Nonconformist 


visionary of poetical aspect and advanced 
social theories — came hurrying along. 
Unhappily he collided with Mr. Pickwick, 
and as they both wore rose-tinted glasses, 
their spectacles were shaken off, ‘ ‘ Bless 
my soul I ” cried Mr. Pickwick, regaining 
his well-known “phiz.” Mr. Stiggins’ 
coimtenance, moreover, now suggested 
pine-apple rum rather than poetry. The 
young man advanced, “Put on your 
glasses,” he cried in disgust. “Just as 
they were getting on so well,” he 
groaned. At that moment an explosive 
Wcllorism, fired at a distance from a new- 
comer, hit him full on the brow.. Vainly 
did ho try to protect himself with a piece 
of sugar-candy wrapped up in an epigram. 
* ‘ I cannot withstand that odious cockney, ’ ’ 
he murmured', then fled to his own parti- 
cular Star, where he wrote tragic fairy 
tales with a pen dipped in treacle. A. R. 
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. Sa)idy McPherson, in a Tnoinent of ^ abstraction, jput lialf-a-crown in the collodion ^late last 
Sunday in mistake for a penny, and has since expended a deal of thought as to the lest way of 
making up for it. 

“Koo I MIGHT STAY AWA’ EEAE THE KiEK TILL THE SUM WAS MADE UP; BUT ON THE 
ITHER HAN’ I WAD BE PAYIN* PEW BENT K* THE TIME AN’ GETTIN’ NAE QUID O’ ’T. LoSH ! 
BUT I ’M THINKIN’ this IS WHAT TEE MeENISTER CA’S X ^ EELEEGIOUS DEFFIOULTY I * ” 


DIEU ET MON DEOIT. 

** Say not the struggle naught avail eth, 

The labour and the wounds are vain.” 

A. member of an African firm (m direct com- 
munication with the front) advises his 
partiter during the siege of Kimberley. 
Modder camp’s hy Modder river 
(Brother, hrother, sell De Beers !) ; 
There the days go idly by, , 

Hope is siek and like to die — 

Brother, should not you and I 
Bo a deal and bear Be Beers ? 


Northward Magersfontein lies 
(Brother, brother, sell Be Beers !) ; 
There at dawn our fate was sealed, 
Thence at dusk our bravest reeled — 
Still the heart-wound might be healed 
If we went and beared Be Beers ! 

Tier on tier the trenches front them 
(Brother, brother, sell Be Boers I) j 
There qur gallant soldiers sleep, 

Yet the price we paid was cheap, 
There ’s a harvest yet to reap 
If we only bear Be Beers. 


Ill the wind that blows no vantage 
(Brother, brother, sell Be Beers !) ; 
Hiper yet shall grow the grain 
Watered by this ruddy rain, 

Ours shall be the future gain, 

Ours who boldly bear Be Beers. 

Nearer yet the cordon closes 
(Brother, brother, sell Bo Beers 1) ; 
Famine, fever, flame and all — 

Graves below the leaguered wall — 
Kimberley is bound to fall, 

So are diamonds ! bear Be Beers ! 

Later. 

Useful news to hand this morning 
(Brother, brother, buy Be Beers !) ; 
French is working round the right 
Fast and keen for a running fight, 

They ’ll be in to-moriow night — 

Now ’s our chance to bull Be Beers ! 

Take the turning tide of Fortune 
(Brother, brother, buy Be Beers !) ; 
Ebbing, flowing — either way — 

Some of us should make it pay 
Snapping profits while we may — 

Quick, my brother, bull De Beers I 

Shall the sole reward be honour ? 

Nevei', never I Buy Be IBeers ! 

Rhodes will soon be dealing salmon 
Round the hungry haunts of Maiamon, 
Take my tip — it isn’t gammon — 

God for England I Bull Be Boors ! 

O. S. 

WHAT TO BO WITH HIM. 
(Suggestions from various quarters.) 

A Number of Persons. Send him to !lic 
Mauj‘itius. 

A Nimber of Others. Land liim at St. 
Helena, 

A Promoter. Obtain his assistance in 
floating a company. 

The Foreign Press. Reinstate him with 
an army of Continental mercenaries. 

An Agent for the Junior Branch of the 
Profession. Engage him foi* the Halls. 

An Admirer of Pluck, Beg him to sign 
and return a few autographs. 

One in Need. To respectfully solicit a 
subscription. 

A Publisher. Get him to write a History 
of the War for England and the Colonies, 
with a special edition for foreign consump- 
tion. 

An American Citizen. Secure him as a 
lecturer in connection with a sor es of 
dissolving views. 

I A Leader of Society.. Invite him to Lon- 
don and make him the Lion of the Season. 


A BIT MIXED. 

Landlord of the ^^Bag of Nails (to 
clergyman's Factotum, tohose muster has 
gone to a Conservative meeting) . I thought 
yonr guv’hor was a Radical ? 

Factotum. So ’e was till the war. Now 
'e ’s a downright Unitarian. 


SAID “DEAD 
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Awful bore, dear old Chap. War Offith won’t have me, 

THIMPLY BECAUTH MY EyETHIGHT ITH THO DOOTHED BAD ! ” 


SEE-SAW, OK PKOM BAm TO H.AS"D. 

{Page from a Palmist's Dhrg,) 

Monday, Any number of aristocx’atie clients. Told their past, 
present, and future very successfully. Received large cheques, 
which I sent to the bankers. Dinner, theatre, and supper — all 
excellent. 

Tuesday, Attended an At Home. Plenty of diamonds. Told 
the fortune of a judge. His Lordship much pleased and amused. 

Wednesday. Bad luck. Wet day. Turn of the tide. Falling 
off in receiixts. No invitations. 

Thursday. Day of disaster. Bank smashed with all my money. 
Left absolutely penn less. 

Friday. Wont back to my old life. Told fortiuies in the 
kitchen. On coming out by the area atrested ))y the ])olice. 

Saturday, Brought bofovc tJic magistrate. Convicted of 
fortune-telling. Usual sentence. 

S'tndcy, Inch. key. 

Almost a Sinboure.—- The Academy for March 3 says that 
^‘Mr. A. B. Walkley has been made dramatic critic of the 
Times." Good, so far. “ Poeta nascitur non /it,’’ is true also 
of a critic. A critic is not “made” until lie has shown himself 
a born genius ; and thenceforth he is “ a made man.” It is to 
iDe hoped that Mr. A. B. Walkley, who is credited by the 
Academy with “volatile jiersonality,” will soon be afforded an 
opportunity of giving us a “ touch of his quality,” as at present 
there is little else going on at the theatres but musical farce, 
which, if it amuses and pays, calls for no real criticism. For 
the nonce, the critic’s occupation is gone. 


authoritatively expounded. But Mr. upon, take charge of the steamer to 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. Lough was off breathless after some other Southend. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. hare, and the question, like the earlier Business done,— Vote for men taken in 
Rouse of Commons, Monday flight, Feb. 20. and more famous one, ‘ ‘ What is a pound ? ’ ’ Navy Estimates. 

—JOKIM, in spite of his cheery name and remains unanswered. Thursday.— C aWen Tommy Bowles, sslUs- 

festive manner, is of all men the most House crowded to hear Bobs’s Majuha fied that Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
miserable. To-night made clean breast of Day despatch from Paardeberg. After- not ixex’mitted chivalrously to wrong him- 
sorrow before sympathetic House. A wards, debate ensuing on so trifling a self in the transaction whereby Nether- 
tuustful and well-to-do country places at matter as a year’s expenditure of thirty avon w'as purchased by the War Office, 
disposal of First Lord of the Admiralty a millions on the Navy, the place deserted, lightly turns his thoughts to Kimberley, 
trifle under thirty millions, to be spent Possibly, had there been prospect of a Cecil Rhodes, addressing company bf 
within the twelvemonths on the Navy, brisk debate on controverted points, the Do Beers shareholders, who seem to have 
JOKiM, in voice bi’okeii with emotion, con- scene would have been more inspiriting, been hanging about through the siege, 
fessed to-night that he couldn’t spend What actually happened was the reading mentioned matter of two millions sterling 
the money, j. He had done his best ; got up of long paiiers prepared in the seclusion cleared as recent profits on working of 
early, gone to bed late ; had spared neither of the study by Fortescuk Fianxery and mine. Also, some £167,000 in diamonds 
himself nor his staff, and had to acknow'- other experts. These, doubtless, full of lying loosely around. To the Cap’en’s 
ledge failure. Abalance of £1,400,000 the rich matter in the way of information and generous soul has occurred idea how nice 
Admiralty couldn’t get rid of. counsel. But, in the form adopted for it would be to distribute these uncoii- 

Houso deeply affected. Not a dry eye their delivery, the House will have none sidered trifles among the relieving force ! 
in any quarter. As JOKiM, utterly break- of them. Meaner minds might have said, “ Let them 

iiig down, stood at the Table silently So the Admirals, the Captains, and Mr. take the diamonds” ; or, “ Hand over to 

wringing his hands, Jesse Collings, who Arnold-Forster— that Marine of Parlia- the brave fellows the two millions ster- 

everhad a sympathetic heart, broke into mentary debate, equally at home on sea ling.” The Cap’en, when he makes up 
a fit of sobbing that completed the un- or land — ^have the jilace all to themselves, his mind to be generous, goes all the 

manning of the House. the Treasury Bench presenting the only way. 

After dinner the offing of the door of the approach to a crowded audience. There “Let ’em have both,” he says, with 
First Lord’s private cabin was besieged sat Admiral Jokim trying against strong comprehensive wave of liis hooked arm. 
by sympathetic callers, each anxious to access of drowsiness to keep his weather That seemed to settle matters. But 
bear their share of Jokim’s infirmity. eye open ; Captain Macartney wondering some preliminaries necessary. Must put 
Business done . — Jokum explains Navy if he ■will ever succeed in worming out up the Government to insist on carrying 

Estimates. Pitiful condition of affairs at of Cap’en Tommy Bowles the secret of out the idea. So to-night the Cap’en, 

the Admiralty. the pair of spars on which he keeps his heaving alongside the Treasury Bench, 

Tuesday.— “ What is gas after all?” white ducks unwrinkled when not in hails the Admiral in command, asks him 
Mr. Lough asked just now in course of wear; and Lieut. Chamberlain, who, what he thinks of proposal, 
windy speech on a Private Bill. Members young and trusting, believes that Admiral “The effect ot the suggestion, Prince 
liilariously laughed, ironically cheered, Field really was at one period of his life Arthur remarked, in reflective mood, 

subsiding in order to hear the po*nt at sea, and could now, if he were called “would appear to be that the difference 
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between being sacked by your enemies 
and relieyed by your friends would be 
merely one of form.” 

House roared with laughter. Cap’en 
Tommy sheered off disgusted with the 
narrow-mindedness of his fellow men. 
Here, in a flash, had been born to him 
a great idea. He claimed no credit ; in 
fact, the millions and the diamonds be- 
longed to the De Beers Company. All he, 
in a moment of inspiration, had said was, 

Give 'em to Tommy Atkins.” Instead of 
jumping at the idea, crowning with bays 


The period coyered, from 1857 to 1872, is 
one of most important epochs in Parlia- 
mentary his'ory. It saw the first Jew 
seated in Commons ; Disraeli as Leader ; 
Reform Bill carried ; the American Ciyil 
War fought out, once at least bringing 
England to yerge of battle ; the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church ; the freeing 
of the Irish land ; the Establishment of 
School Boards ; the introduction of Ballot. 
The reader who goes to the Diary for 
graphic description of scenes and episodes 
accompany' ng these momentous events 


that Wilkes would be more severely pun- 
ished if he were not so advertised. Ac- 
cordingly discharged from custody on 
paying the fees. But Speaker Denison, a 
man of regular business habits, had in 
awful solitude of his study prepared a 
reprimand. So pleased with fbs terms 
that he enters it in his Diary. Here, ghost- 
like, it pops up, from the grave more than 
forty years later, when judge and culprit 
have both passed away. 

“ I accordingly give you this repri- 
mand,” so the solemn address ends, 


10-VG-5r:0-RE 

, ADMIRAL 
fBie Sals ) 



“THE TRICE OF ADMIRALTY.” 

Runnino the Gauntlet of the Longshore Fraternity. (Havy Estimates.) 
(Admiral F-ld, Mr. G-bs-n B-wl-s, Mr. O-sch-n, Mr. M-c-rtn-y, and Mr. A-st-n Ch-mb-rl-n.) 


the noble foi’ehead under whose lofty dome 
it had foimd birth, he was met by a cheai) 
sneer, and a ribald House rudely laughed. 

Btisiness done, — Ladysmith relieved. 
So is the public mind. 

Friday . — ^A exuiet night in Committee of 
Supply. Took opportunity of reading 
Dla7nj of John Evelyn Denison, written 
I when he was Speaker. Like Pepy’s 
Journal, inasmuch as it was not prepared 
with view to publication, which makes 
all the more valuable its contributions 
to knowledge. Manuscript, like the 
body of the mistletoe hride, found in 
an old oak chest ; i>r*nted a year ago for 
pni^te c'rculation ; now John Murray 
gives it to the world in handsome volume. 


will be d sappointed. Speaker Denison 
watching them from his Chair could not 
have been unmoved, but very rarely he 
stops to sketch a mere incident. When- 
ever he varies his habit it is because it 
raises some point of order. Nevertheless, 
incidentally, accidentally, we see the liv- 
ing men of an age now passed— Disraeli 
or Gladstone, as they ** come to my 
chair,” and take counsel on points of 
order or procedure. 

Ill the Session of 1858, WASHINGTON 
Wilkes was committed to custody of I 
Sergeaut-at-Arms for breach of privilege. 
Intended that he should be brought to Bar 
and reprimanded hy Speaker. On further 
consideration it was shrewdly suspected 


“which I trust will carry with it a 
sufficient caution for the future.” 

“ In order to be reprimanded,” Speaker 
Denison notes, “ a iierson at the bar must 
be in custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 
When not in custody he can only be 
admonished.” Think of that ! 

A most interesting booh; *^ut what 
does Mr. Murray mean by publishing a 
photogravure of Phillips’ painting of a 
section of the House of Commons — show- 
ing the mace on the table, the Speaker 
in the Oha'r, Pam on his legs addressing 
the House, Dizzy and his colleagues 
seated opposite — and labelling it “Lord 
Palmerston’s Cabinet, 1862 ” ? Business 
done . — ^Money voted for the Meet. 
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Y dear Sir,** 
said Profes- 
sor Murga- 
TROYDB, on 
the eve of 
the third 
day of his 
visit to his friend Br. 

^^1^ lJll(llll■l Passmore, — dear 

bir, although I confess that I should like a further experi- 
3nee of the practical working of your Pantokephalolutron, yet I 
have seen enough of your discovery to cause me to have faith— 
ves, some faith, as much faith as a scientific man can acQ,uire in 
rhe product of another’s research— in its possibilities. Yes, 
‘;omething may come of it." 

Dr. Passmore was a trifle irritated; he was not a man of 
;enius, but sometimes he was quite as irritable as if he were. 

Don t you think that you have gone fcoo far in eulogy of my 
liscovery?" said he — a few grains of sarcasm were held in 
solution in his speech, as it were; but of course his brother 
savant failed to perceive this fact ; there was no litmus paper 
.11 his tympanum, so to speak; he could not detect the presence 
of acid without having such a test handy. That was why he 
^lursed out his lips and looked a trifle startled. 

'‘No, no; I haven’t said too much," he cried. “I haven’t 
committed myself to any definite opinion. I should not like to 
oe the one to encourage you, Dr. Passmore. There ’s nothing so 
atal to a discoverer, as well as to an inventor, as encourage- 
.nent. Why, he might be led to continue his investigations, and 
.t wouldn’t be in keeping with the spirit in which an official of 
.1 scientific department of the State discharges his duties to 
stimulate research. Oh, no; I only admit that your Panto- 
kephalolutron has its possibilities — ^some possibilities. After 
:en or fifteen years of departmental hostility, it may be found 
Worth attention." 

" I appeal to the mental and not to the departmental investi- 
^tors," said Dr. Passmore, dropping a few more grains of extra 
acidulated tincture of sarcasm (its symbol is S O^) into his 
Sow of phrases. "The mental side of a question is, I take it, 
exactly the opposite to the departmental." 

" Well, not exactly the opposite — no, I wouldn’t say that 
they are separated by one hundred and eighty degrees of arc ; 


but I allow that the angle made by the two, if represented geo- 
metrically, would be found considerably greater than a right 
angle.’’ 

"And the word that geometricians employ to designate such 
an angle is * obtuse.’ It strikes me, Professor Murgatroyde, 
that a better word could scarcely be found to describe the 
attitude of a scientific department." 

"Speaking as man to man, I am disposed to assent to that 
view; but looking at the question from a purely depart- 
mental " 

"Well, Sir?" 

" Ah, you haven’t such a thing as a sheet of foolscap paper 
in your house. Dr. Passmore ? It would be grossly irregular on 
my part to make the attempt to express the opinion of a 
scientific department except on blue foolscap. An official 
expression of opinion looks almost foolish on any other sort of 
paper. But upon blue foolscap " 

"It looks as you say, only with the qualification omitted. 
Well, Professor Murgatroyde, it seems pretty clear that I 
shall have to look for support in my investigations in another 
direction. The British Biological Department is not likely to 
advance my interests, although you admit that you have been 
greatly imx)ressed by my experiments." 

"Yes, greatly impressed; that exactly exxu’esses my feeling. 
I did not commit myself.” 

"No; but the logical conclusion " 

"My dear Sir, the logical conclusion and the biological 
conclusion are two separate and distinct eoiielusions. At any 
rate, my visit to you has concluded, and it has been a very 
pleasant visit, I assure you. ■ Your daughter’s treatment of the 
third movement in the Diatnant Noir suite seems to me to be 
the most finished performance I have heard for a long time." 

" And yonr official report on my Pantokephalolutron ? " 

" You may look for the first part of my report in — ^let me see, 
this is May, is it not ?— yes, I should say about next August 
twelve-months yon may begin to correspond with the depart- 
ment on the subject of the time when you may look for the 
official report on the Pantokephalolutron." 

"I am so glad that you admire my daughter’s rendering of the 
third movement, Professor Murgatroyde. I feel that the visit 
with which you have honoured me has not been altogether 
without results. The dog-cart is at the door, Sir," 
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The two savants shook hands without any great show of ment freely on his laboratory assistant, and he found out that 
enthusiasm, and parted without any great show of emotion, the young man was eq^ually suseeptiljle to the influence of the 
Professor Ml'EGATROYDE drove ofl to catch the 4.30 express chemical combination. Experimenting on the flesh of one s 
to London, and his recent host, Br. Passmore, bangpd assistant is quite as fascinating, and certainly less inconvenient, 
every door between fche hall and his laboratory on his way to -than upon oneself; and Br.. PASMORE found, after a delightful 
that apartment. He had just come to the conclusion that, hour or two, that the liquid only acted when the flesh overlaid 
although an ignorant fool may be a very irritating person^ an -a bone or a cartilage, and also that the depth of the impression 
ignorant savant is infinitely more mischievous. varied, as one might have expected, in proportion to the dura- 

The name of Br. Passmore has for a good many years been tion of the application of the liquid, 
very greatly respected in England and greatly laughed at in Now, the utility of a liquid possessing such a property would 
Germany. It would be difficult to say with any degree of pre- not be immediately apparent to many people : the number of 
cision in which country he was the better known. He had made ordinary citizens who are anxious to have their bodies dinged, 
several scientific discoveries of immense uselessness, and had as it were, may be counted on the fingers of one hand; and it 
thus come to be regarded as one of the foremost of modern in- was quite a week before his discovery assumed its real propor- 
vestigators. He was, happily, independent of his profession, tions in the mind of Br. PASSMORE— for ho brushed aside as 
which was that of a doctor of medicine. Indeed, he had never inconsequent his assistant's suggestion that it would only be a 
had any need to practise : the death of his father soon after he boon to such persons as were afflicted by warts. It was quite 
had obtained his degree had left him with abundant means for a week before the supreme importance of the liquid as an agent 
pursuing his favourite researches in the laboratory, which he of reform flashed across its discoverer. It was only when he 
had added to his house in one of the suburbs of Steeplecross. had tried its property upon a specimen skull which he possessed 
He had practically lived in his laboratory since the death of —he was desirous of finding out whether it would work when 
his "wife, and it was generally assumed by the people of Steeple- applied directly to the bone — ^that he perceived wherein lay the 
cross that his only daughter, Joan, was compelled to lead a utility « of the liquid. He was a biologist, and had for many 
very lonely life ; for though she was a very lovely girl and an years accepted the truths of phrenology, and the question was 
earnest student of music, people said that, beauty and music now forced upon him 

were not enough. It is scarcely necessary to add that, as it “ Why should not I use my discovery for the regulation of 
was understood that Joan Passmore would inherit the fortune the heads of the people ? ” 

which her mother had left to her, as well as her father's It had been demonstrated to his satisfaction by the pro- 
property, more than one youth, to say nothing of several fully- fessors of the science- or is it an art ?— of phrenology, that 
matured householders (male) of the prosperous little town, people were not responsible for their own acts : their acts 
had from time to time offered to transfer her to presumably were due to the configuration of their heads. The homicide 
more congenial surroundings than were available in her father’s could not avoid homiciding : he had the homicidal “bump” 
house. She had, however, rejected all such hospitable offers ; extravagantly developed. The thief was bound to steal, for 
and then people who wished to be cutting alluded to her as a he had a “ bump '' that gave him no rest until he had acquired 


modern young woman 


the property of some one else. The mother who had the organ 


Others who meant kindly towards her said that she was of “philoprogenitiveness’' positively could not refuse to have 


devoted to her father, and that if it were not for the care she a sort of fondness for her own children — and so on down the 
took of him he might lose his reputation as a self-denying whole of the phrenologist's list of “organs” and “ten- 
scientific explorer by inventing something useful — say, a dencies.” 

chemical preservative for milk, or a way of making omelettes But here was a power which coi 
without breaking eggs. developments of the skull so that th 


But here was a power which could depress the undue 
developments of the skull so that the man who was a born 


Eew people were aware of the exact character of the latest murderer could be made to look with the kindliest feelings 
of Br. Passmore’s discoveries, or they would not have suggested, upon his fellow man, even though his fellow man regarded Ibsen 
oven vaguely, that his labours did not tend to the amelioration as a dramatist ; and in like manner the born thief would not be 
of mankind. The fact was that, after years of study and some compelled to become a company promoter in order to legalise 
thought as well, he had made a discovery, the object of which his operations. The depression of the “bump” of “philopro- 
was to achieve what all philanthropists had aimed at accomplish- genitiveness” in women w^ould enable them to look on their 
ing from the infancy of the world. In short, he had, by the children with that equanimity which is displayed by other 
combination of certain chemicals, succeeded in producing a people in contemplating other people's offspring, and perhaps 
liquid possessing extraordinary properties. even the fictional output might be made susceptible of regula- 

There was nothing of the philosopher’s stone tradition about tion by indenting the skulls of the comxDOsers of prospectuses 
it. Br. Passmore, having been always well off, would not have through the agency of the fluid, and not by the means, a raai 
wasted an hour of his time over so immoral a project as the of ordinary habits would feel inclined to adopt to effect the 
transmuting of a noble metal such as iron into a base metal same object, 

such as gold. It was hot a new ansesthetic, nor was it even a Br. Pi\j3SM0RE perceived that he was on the eve of bringing 
hair-dye, or a cure for neuralgia. It was simply a colourless about a work of reform compared with which the aspirations 
liquid, the application of which to any portion of the body of the greatest philanthropists were insignificant. He was, 
caused a slight indentation similar to one produced by the therefore, somewhat irritated when, on the very day when he 
pressure, of a heavy weight, only much more permanent, first perceived the splendid possibilities of his discovery, his 


though not absolutely so. 


daughter, who had just returned from a visit to London, 


Like a large number of other valuable discoveries, its entered his study, with, her face rather inclined to be rosy and 
property was revealed by accident. A drop of it fell upon her hands somewhat inclined to tear into the very smallest 
the back of Br. Passmore’s hand, and as it was not an acid, shreds her lace pocket-handkerchief. 

he disregarded it. To his surprise he found that it produced He looked up from his desk where he w^as jotting down a 
a slight depression, hot merely on the skin, but on the bone few notes relative to the experiments vrliich he meant to try 
beneath as well, and without causing the least pain or even with his fluid, and enquired what it was she wanted, 
inconvenience. “Oh, it is nothing of importance,” said she, “I can easily 

At first he "was more amused than anything else. He let come back again.” It seemed as great a relief to her to find 
another drop fall pp the fleshy part of his arm and the result her father engaged as it does to one who, on visiting one’s 
was precisely the samp as before. Then he began to experi- dentist, learns that he will bo occupied all tlie day. 
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don’t want yon to comeback again,” cried lier father 
rather testily. “Say wliat you have got to say and have 
done with it. You see I am very busy.” 

“Oh, it is really nothing,” she said, “ only — ^you know that 
I have just returned from the Collinghams’.” 

“I know that. Good heavens, Joan! do you fancy that I 
have no memory for trivial matters? I know that you have 
returned two days — or is it a fortnight ? Never mind, it ^s one 
or the other. Weir?” 

“ 1 only thought that I should tell you that when in London 
I met — ^well, a man.” 

“Bless my soul! a man — a live man! Well, they do have 
that phenomenon in London, I hear. Is it due to the smoke, 
do you think?” 

“ This was a— a-^ well, a different sort of man, papa.” 

“ Most of them are indifferent.” 

“ He wasn’t ; at least he wasn’t indifferent—to mo.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Well, papa dear,” — here she succeeded in tearing the 
lace border of her pocket-handkerchief quite clear of the 
parent fabric, — “ he asked me if I would mind marrying him.” 

“Heavens above us! The impudent fellow! I hope you 
sent him about his business.” 

“Oh, yes, yes — that is — [ told him that I would tell you.” 
“Quite right. And now that you have told me, we may 
consider the incident closed, as the diplomatists say. Now 
run away and play with your dolls, my dear.” 

He returned to his notes, and actually failed to notice that 
his daughter’s face wore that expression which— when it is 
assumed by pretty girls — ^is called pouting. Joan’s friends 
knew that she pouted very prettily, and she thought so too, 
but she should have known better than to pout for her father. 
He nev(5r saw how piquant was the expression on her face, 
and after waiting in vain by his chair for half-a-minute or so, 
she gave an exclamation of impatience and left the room, 
considerately lotting her father know, by the way she closed 
the door, that she was annoyed at his attitude. 

She spent the rest of the afternoon writing a long and 
despairing letter to a youth named Charlie Oollingham, who 
was the eldest son of the friends with whom she had been 
staying iji London. She entreated this young man to forget | 
her— -that would bo the wisest course for him to follow, inas- 
much as her father would never consent to their union. And 
two days later she got a letter from Mr. COLLINGHAM, scouting 
her advice, and thus she was very happy. 

And then her father began his series of tests in regard to 
the fluid to which he had, after some little trouble, given the 
good working name of Pantokephalolutron. 

He found a man in Steeplecross who had been up before 
the local magistrates for attempting to commit suicide. He 
had been for eighteen weeks out of work and his children were 
starving. This man was. Dr. Passmore felt assured, the very 
man to experiment on. He allowed him thirty shillings a 
week for permitting his organ of self-destructiveness to be 
touched up daily with the fluid, and the result was to demon- 
strate its extraordinary power ; for not once during the three 
weeks he was being experimented on did he show the least 
tendency to suicide. On the contrary, he became extremely 
cheerful, and was once heard to admit that he had been a great 
fool to make an attempt on his own life. But at the same time, 
his newly-acquired optimism caused him to qualify his state- 
ment ; he said he had found that there were greater fools than 
himself in the world. 

Then he tried it on the dog. -His daughter had a fox-terrier, 
which was all too fond of chasing stray cats. Dr. Passmore 
applied the liquid to its bump of destructiveness, and bought a 
toy eat which he locked in the room with the dog. In-haK-an- 
hour, on opening the door, it was found that, not merely had 
the dog refrained from chasing the cat, he was actually lying 
asleep on the rug with his head resting on the cat. His 


crowning test, however, was to buy a clockwork mouse for 
the household cat, after it had been duly tested with the 
Pantokephalolutron, as to its organ of “sportiveness.” So 
great a change had been effected in the nature of the animal, 
that it had actually run away from the clockwork mouse at the 
first click of the machinery. 

These experiments were repeated, with some others, on a 
guinea-pig and a frog in the presence of Professor Murgatroydb, 
of the Biological Depar bment, and yet he had not been convinced 
that he would bo justified in recommending the adoption by the 
State of the Pantokephalolutron as a preventative cf crime, for 
the prevention of pauperdom, or, in short, for the general 
regulation of all the ill-balanced heads in the community at 
large. 

Two days after Professor Murgatroyde’s visit to Steeple- 
cross, Dr. Passmore went to stay with his friend Sir George 
Oollingham in London ; and when he returned to Steeplecross 
at the end of the week, his daughter perceived that he was 
greatly excited about something, but she made no remark on 
this subject: she knew that her father would betray himself 
before very long ; and she was right. 

After dinner on the day of his return he said to her : 

“ Joan, my dear, didn’t you say something to me the other day 
about a man — a young man whom you had met in London — a 
fellow who was impudent enough to -want to marry you? ” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Joan with sparkling eyes. “You have 
seen him— you know ” 

“ I have not seen him — know nothing of him, and I do not 
wish to hear anything of him,” said her father. “ No ; but the 
incident suggested an idea to me. You have got to be a big 
girl now, dear, and you will have a considerable fortune. Now 
the difficulty of finding a really good husband for you is so 
great, that I' have made up my mind to reduce it to a minimum 
by making a good husband for you out of some very unpromising 
materials.” 

“ What on earth do you mean, papa? ” she enquired. 

“I mean, Joan, that by the aid of my Pantokephalolutron 
I can so regulate the brain development of any man that, 
in the course of a very short time he is bound to become 
perfect.” 

“Pshal I don’t wmut that sort of a man for a husband. I 

prefer one ready made. And in any case, I have promised ” 

“I don’t care what you have promised. You are a most 
ungrateful girl, JOAN. Pew fathers would go to the trouble 
that 1 have been at on your account.” 

“I did not ask you to go to any trouble. I don’t want a 
husband of your making.” 

“ How can you say until you ’ve considered the matter ? ” 
“One does not want to give any consideration to one’s 
husband.” 

“That’s sheer nonsense, Joan. A girl’s chances of married 
happiness are altogether dependent upon the phrenological 
development of her husband’s cranium. Now, my Pantokephalo- 
lutron is capable of altering the configuration of even so great 
a young reprobate as Charlie Oollingham, so as to make him a 
model husband. ” 

Joan gasped, then stared. 

“ So great a young reprobate as — as— -who ? ” she cried. 
“Charlie Oollingham,” replied her father. “You must 
have met him more than once when you were staying with the 
Collinghams.” 

“ I do believe that I did,” said Joan. “ But I have a very 
bad memory for names. What were you saying about him, 
papa dear ? ” 

“Well, 'Sir George admitted to me that his son had given him 
a good deal of trouble from time to time. Not that he has any 
particular vices ; it seems that if he were not so shockingly 
extravagant and so addicted to sport he would be — ^well, no 
worse 'than the average young man.” 

“ But what has all this to do with me ? 
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“ It has every thing to tb with you, my dear. In short, young 
CoLLiNGUAit has shown a most exemplary spirit of self-sacrifice, 
for in response to my suggestion that he should allow me to 
experiment upon liim with a view of marrying him to you — if 
the experiment turned out a success — he made scarcely any 
demur, and— well, ho is coming to stay with us to-morrow, and 
I must insist on 3 ^our treating him with — ^\vith consideration — 
some consideration.” 

Oh, you may be sure that I ’ll treat him with — ^woll, with 
some consideration.” 

Joan laughed, and her laugh irritated her father. 

“I don’t like the way you say those words, and I fancy I 
detect a mocking note in your ill-timed hilarity,” said he. I 
“Remember, this is a serious matter. If I find that, after 
I have made a model husband for you, you refuse to have any- 
thing to say to him, I shall — ^yes, I shall be greatly annoyed. 
What, is a comparative stranger such as young Oollingham 
to show a most commendable spirit of self-abnegation for 
the furtherance of a great scientific discovery, while my 
daughter ” 

“Perhaps I was too hasty, papa. But one does not alto- 
gether relish the idea of sacrificing oneself for the advance of 
science.” 

“ Hundreds of people do so every day. Here is a young man 
who has hitherto been a s])endthrift — a driver of a four-in-hand 
and a keeper of polo ponies at his father’s expense, ready 
to ” 

But at this point JOAN pulled out her handkerchief and hiding 
her face in its not over-capacious folds, she rushed from the 
room. 

Her father fancied he heard her sob* 

But if he had effected his purpose at the cost of only a sob or 
two he felt that he had no reason to complain. He swore — ^in 
his own way, of course— that he would provide his daughter 
with the most exemplary husband that was ever made for a 
girl. He would cure young Oollingham of all his follies — ^nay, 
he would treat liim so as to make it impossible for him ever to 
commit a foolish act. He would level his “ bump ” of jealousy 
so that ho would never worry liis wife with foolisli doubts ; he 
would make a little ditch, so to speak, round about his organ of 
domesticity, so that it would appear like a hillock at the side 
of his head, and thus he would never be happy out of his own 
house. Ho would pare aw^ay every extravagant taste that had 
been born with him, and he would turn his taste for polo ironies 
of twelve-and-a-quarter hands into a love for carriage horses 
of sixteen. In one word, he would make a model husband out 
of a good-natured spendthrift. 

When Charlie arrived the next day, Dr. Passmore w^as pleased 
to see that there was really no marked repugnance in Joan’s 
reception of him. Could he have seen the pair of them when 
they were together the moment his back was turned, he would 
have been confirmed in the belief that his daughter was suc- 
cessfully combating whatever feeling of resentment she might 
have originally entertained against him. For when a young 
woman lays her head on a young man’s shoulder and allows him 
to kiss her on her forehead, her cheeks and her chin, it is nearly 
always safe to assume that, for the moment at any rate, she 
bears no animosity to him. 

“ I doubt, Sir, if Miss PASSMORE wdll over care anything more 
for me than she does at present,? said yomig Mr. Oollingham 
to his host as they parted that night at bed-time. His host 
noticed that he had smoked four cigars at loOs. the hundred 
since dinner. 

“Nonsense,” said Dr. Passmore. “Oh, never fear for her. 
If she doesn’t take to you, I ’ll — I ’ll mould her into it hy the 
aid of my Pantokephalolutron.” 

“I wouldn’t have her altered, Sir,” said the young man 
(quickly. “ I think her perfect as she is.” 


“Good-night,” said his host dryly. “ We begin our course of 
treatment after breakfast to-morrow.” 

And so they did. 

The “ bump ” of extravagance w^as the first to be dealt with, 
and before evening. Dr. PasSmorb noticed that his guest 
declined an entree at dinner, and only smoked three of the 
expensive cigars afterwards. The next night the improvement 
was still more marked. Mr. Collinguam came downstairs for 
dinner wearing the tie which he had worn the previous night, 
and afterwards he asked his host if he would mind his smoldng 
a pipe instead of a cigar. Cigars were, he declared, a ridiculous 
extravagance. Of course Dr. Passmore had no objection to so 
marked a demonstration in favour of the Pantokephalolutron. 
But when, the next day, ho was approached hy his guest with 
the enquiry if he, Dr. Passmore, would mind allowing him, Mr. 
CoUjINGHAM, say one-and-sixpence daily, for the entree which 
he did not eat at dinner, and fivopence each (the club price) for 
tlie three small whiskies and sodas wliich he meant to give up 
drinking in the course of the night, Dr. Passmore felt that his 
triumph was complete, and he cheerfully consented to the 
suggested allowances, though he felt bound to say that he 
could not recollect an instance of a host having made such 
concessions to a guest. 

And then Mr. Colling HAM took to eating his frugal dinner 
with his serviette spread over the white front of his shirt, and 
retaining the napkin in that position for the rest of the 
evening. He felt, he explained, that, by taking this precau- 
tion, he could make the one garment servo for a whole week. 
This announcement would have shocked Dr. Passmore if he 
had not perceived in it the strongest testimony he had yet 
received of the eflicacy of his specific. But after all, this 
attempt to perpetrate aii economy failed, for the shirt-front 
got wrinkled and tossed before the evening of the third day ; 
and young Mr. Oollingham was very despondent about itr he 
wondered if his host had ever heard of shirt-fronts sold 
separately and fastened on by an elastic band — things that 
only cost one penny in the washing list. Perhaps these fconts 
could be obtained, made of paper, for an immediate outlay of 
one shilling a dozen. That would be admirable, for it would 
save the initial capital involved in the purchase of movable 
linen fronts — say, one-and-sixpence each. In the case of linen 
fronts it must not be forgotten, he said, that one would be obliged 
to write off a certain sum for depreciation year by year, which 
meant a dead loss. 

When he was going out the next day to enquire about the 
paper shirt-fronts, he took his host aside and asked him— 
confidentially— if he could recommend him to any good pawn- 
broker in the town— who, for instance, was the pawnbroker 
usually employed by Dr. Passmore ? 

Dr. Passmore was astounded, but jubilant. He regretted, 
however, that he was unable to name any pawnbroking firm 
with the confidence of an liabitue* 

“The fact is,” Mr. Oollingham explained, “I have been 
wearing for some years a bunch of articles at the end of my 
chain. Here they are — a match-box, a pen-knife, a tooth-pick, 
a paijer-knife, a pencil case, a cigar case, a cab 'whistle and an 
aneroid barometer. They are made of gold and must have cost 
over a hundred pounds. Well, let us put it down at a hundred. 
What does that mean? Why, that I have been paying five 
pounds a year for the privilege of carrying these things about 
with me I Did you say there wao a- pawnbroker in Vere 
Street ? ” 

Dr. Passmore went hastily out of the room, leaving his 
daughter to suggest, if she wished, the advisability of Mr. 
Collingham’s taking less drastic means of displaying his newly- 
developed virtue. And she certainly did feel impelled to make 
a move in this direction. 

(Continued in onr next*) 
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Mrs, Jones, ^‘And peat, Me. Jones, what is the mattbe now?” 

J<me8, “ I WAS ONLY WONDEEING, MT DEAE, WHEEE YOU MIGHT HAVE BOHGHT THIS FiSH.’ 

Mm Jones, “At the Fishmongee’s. "Where do you suppose I bought it?” 

Jones, “Well, I thought that, psrbaps, there might have been a Remnant Sale 
AT the Royal Aquaeium 1 ” 


A FAREWELL YISIT. 

Scene — Burlington House, after the closing 
of the VandyeJc Exhibition, Saturday, 
March 10. Sir Anthony Yandyok and 
Queen Henrietta Maria, who have been 
received by Mr, Punch, The Galleries 
are marvellously illuminated between 
the hours of midnight and cockcrow. 

Sir Anthony (looking round him), I trust 
your Majesty has been pleased with the 
collection? 

Queen HenHetta Marla, Vastly so, 
Sir Anthony, At least eight pictures are 
of particular interest. I allude to the 
numbers 9, 12, 20, 89, 60, 67, 76, and 126. 
They seem to me charming, 

Mr, Punch, Perfect. I see, Madam, you 
have named the numbers attached to your 
Majesty's own portraits. They are admir- 
able ; and, indeed, it seems to have been a 


motto of Sir Anthony's, “ When in doubt— 
Happy Thought — ^paint one or other of 
Their Gracious and Graceful Majesties.” 

IBows to Sir Anthony, who returns it 
in most courtly style. 

Queen H. M. Ah I I remember I No. 9 
with the jewels, and No. 12 with that fire- 
eating dwarf, Sir Geoffrey, by my side. 
Ah I (Sadly,) How I recall them alll| 
Poor Charles I [A pause, 

Mr, Punch, Sir Anthony was igreat at 
silks and satins, and as to crowns 

Sir Anthony, Your Majesty will excuse 
me, but the hour is late, the show is over, 
and I have a pressing engagement. Have 
I your Majesty's permission? 

Queen E, M, Certainly, Sir Anthony. 

[Sir Anthony kneels, kisses the royal 
hand, shakes Mr, Punches heartily, 
and withdraws. 

Queen H. M. Ah I a great pity 1 He was 


always extravagant, and, as I am informed, 
far happier away from Court than at it. 
|What say yon, Mr, Punch ? . 

Mr, Punch, Most gracious and majestic 
Shade, Sir Anthony was as fortunate as 
he was talented. Your royal Charles, 
his friend and patron, stood by him, and 
both of you sat to him as often as possible. 
Your Majesty, with true feminine insight, 
has noticed that Sir Anthony, was but now 
eager to leave the Royal presence ? (The 
Queen gives her royal assent with a bow,) 
And why ? The secret is revealed in this 
collection, where, excellent as are all the 
pictures, there is just one portrait into 
which the painter has thrown his whole 
heart and soul, and wherein is reflected, 
as in a mirror, the genuine Bohemianism 
of his artistic character. Oblige me, your 
Majesty, by inspecting No. 122, a portrait 
Gf Monsieur FRANgois Langlois called Be 
Chartres, being a native of that city. 
Here Yandyok gives us of his best. And 
who was Monsieur Langlois dit “ Be 
Chartres '' ? Why, your Majesty, he 
was a bookseller and publisher, and not 
only was he fond of art, but he was also a 
skilled musician; and on him his great 
friend and boon companion, the “ painter- 
fellow" Tony (with your Majesty's per- 
mission we will drop the “Sir,”) has 
bestowed immortality. Bless him I Fran- 
gois wears neither brocades, nor sharp 
pointed lace, nor starched wristbands 
fresh from the laundress, but attired in 
an easy lounging coat, worn in a d^gagi 
manner (it may be “fancy costume,” but 
I doubt it, at all events 'tis a costume 
that both he and the painter fancy), he 
plays a lilt on the pipes, humming the 
tune smilingly .while Yan catches the 
melody with his ear, and his friend's 
likeness with his eye. Isn't this Bag- 
piping Bookseller a jolly dog? His por- 
trait was a labour of love to Yandyok, and 
I have no doubt was knocked ofE by Yan 
when staying with Ms old chum FRANgois 
iu “gay Paree.” That together these 
jovial companions had “ painted the town 
red” is symbolically expressed in the 
colour of the coat. Yes, here 

Queen E. M, (interi'upting), M, Punch, 
je suis de votre avis. “But soft," as 
your Shakspearb has it, 

“ Methinks I goent the morning: air." 

[Vanishes, 

Mr, Punch, Farewell, your Majesty. 
(To the portraits genei'ally,) Ladies and 
gentlemen, the exodus from your Winter 
quarters has commenced, and in another 
six weeks or so your places will he filled, 
I trust wortMly, by our modem Sir 
Anthonys, Peter Pauls, and others of 
various schools of art. And so, for the 
present, adieu I [Retires gracefully. 


Erroneous Proverbial Saying.— “Who 
breaks pays." Evidently a mistake. A 
man “ breaks " because he can*t pay. 


VOL. oxvia» 
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Elder Sister. “Yott don’t seem to be doing aotthino, Mabel. 
Come ottt foe a 'Walk.” 

ifflcSeZ. ** Thanks j bitt I don’t think we ought both to be 

OUT TOGETHEE. If ANY ONE SHOULD CALL ON MOTHEE, I THINK 
THEEE SHOULD BE OJOS DaUGHTEE AT HOME 1 ” 

CUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Have you tasted tlie Waters of Edera f They are not strong 
waters, but very pleasant to the palate atliirst for romance. 
The Waters of Edera have been bottled off by Othda, and 
presented to the public through her agent for the supply, the 
piscatorially-named publisher, Fisher Unwin, who, the Baron 
trusts, will have a profitable catch in these same Waters of 
Edera. It is an interesting tale of Italian peasantry told 
in OuiDA’s best and most picturesq^ue style, only marred here 
and there by perfectly unnecessary Zolaesq.ue details. The 
character of Bon Silverio, the parish priest, gifted scholar, 
pious and paternal, unflinching in his duty, is admirably drawn, 
as also are those of the wilful young peasant, Adone, and the 
devoted girl, Nerina. The sketches of the Italian officials are, 
probably, from life, the Syndic being a superior type of Mr. 
NupTdns^ before whom Signor Pickvichio was forcibly brought. 
The fate of hero and heroine is tragic. The book ends by 
telling in a few lines how Bon Silverio is suddenly and unex- ' 
pectedly promoted to the College of Cardinals, a ^proceeding 
about as improbable in fact, as it is artistically unnecessary 
in this fiction. 

If any lady or gentleman is thinking of indulging in the luxury 
of pursuing a case before the Uords of the Judicial Committee 
of Her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council, my Baronite 
urgently advises her or him to purchase Privy Council Appeals 
(Byre & Spottiswoode). Its author, Mr. Thomas Preston, for 
the guidance of solicitors conducting appeals, ^has distilled the 
experience of nearly a quarter of a century as clerk in the 
Judicial Department of the Privy Council. He has taken a 
representative appeal, and dictates every step, from the 
^feriug an appearance do^ to the issue of the Queen’s Final 
ferder. Also, he prints the bills of costs. For an ordinary 
solicitor, the book is worth much more than its price in view of 


the pleasant watering of the mouth a glance down these little 
accounts will induce. 

The Great Company (SMITH, Elder) comprises a history of 
the Honourable Company of Merchant-Adventurers who, more 
than two hundred years ago, were the first that ever burst upon 
the silent sea of Hudson’s Bay. Mr. Bbokles Willson has com- 
piled his narrative from the Company’s archives, from diplo- 
matic documents. State papers of France and England, and 
from the talk and writings of factors and traders. A blemish 
upon the work is that the author has been somewhat embarrassed 
by his riches. If he had compressed his two volumes into one, 
by leaving out some tiresome, and occasionally in their minutise, 
bewildering details, he would have done better. As it is, the 
book, with its many maps and portraits, is a valuable addition 
to literature. The earlier chapters remind my Baronite of 
boyhood’s revellings in the works of Fenimorb Coopbr. That 
delectable scoundrel Radisson, earliest pioneer of the Hudson 
Bay Company, might have stepped out of the pages of The Spy 
or The Last of the Mohicans. 

The Baron was much taken by the outward appearance of 
four little books belonging to a series of The Temple Primers, 
published by Messrs. Dent, of Aldine House, treating of 
Ethnology, Romon History, Bante, and Introduction to Science, 
With which should he begin ? His Roman History might want 
a little brushing-up ; into Dante he had been recently dipping ; 
and from what he knew of Science, he hardly required an 
“ introduction ” to that party. So the Baron decided on 
taking up Ethnology, when, on opening the little volume, he 
was so staggered by being brought face to face with a Wedda 
Woman” from Ceylon staring him out of countenance, in so 
brazen-faced a manner, Wedda he liked it or no, that he was 
compelled, somewhat rudely, to shut her up, and to postpone 
his further acquaintance with The Races of Man until some 
more convenient opportunity, say till the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge sports, or some similar occasion, when The Races of 
Man are specially interesting , and exciting. Good Heavens! 
who could Wed a Woman like this Wedda Woman I 

There are some good sensational stories in Marvels and 
Mysteries, by Richard Marsh (Methuen), but they must not 
be taken at a single sitting, otherwise apparitions, cataleptic 
fits, murders, and other ‘‘blood curdlers,” which, at first, are 
calculated to make your flesh creep, soon become mere common- 
place incidents in ordinary life. The first three stories and the 
sixth are the best. But the Baron recommends them being 
taken with a quiet cigar or soothing pipe, one and im more 
at a sitting. The B aron de B.-W. ' 

COMMANDEERS AND COMMANDOES. 

(A 71 Explanation,) 

Q, What is the meaning of “ Commandeer ” ? 

What is the meaning of “ Commando ” ? 

A. “ Commandeer ” is to steal, I fear. 

And “ Commando ” is the thief, I know. 

Netthbr Leave nor License.— At the Benge Licansing Sessions 
last week, the seven days’ license for the Crystal Palace was 
refused. On what grounds, except of course those of the 
Crystal Palace— which is another story — ^is not clear. So now 
those who may feel inclined to visit the Palace on a Sunday to 
hear the music, which is not forbidden, and to enjoy the health- 
giving air in tho gardens, wiU, we suppose, have to be satisfied 
with living on air like Eamlet^s chameleon. Mr. Gill, who 
appeared for the Crystal Palace, did his best, but the scruples 
of a Licensing Committee that sets itself against refreshing 
liquor on a Sunday are not likely to be overcome by the offer 
of a Gill. However Poundge, ShDlingsh, and Penge decision 
as to the Cryshtal Pallidge interferes with the receipts, it, will 
not at present interfere with the “Lyons Share” at feeding 
time, as steps, so we are informed, are being taken to appeal | 
against it to Quarter Sessions. ^ 
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“m A GOOD OADSB.” 

Mr. Punch begs to acknowledge with 
great pleasure the receipt of the 
following letter : — 

Dbab Mr. Punch, — "W e have long recognised 
your pre-eminence in the world of humour, and we 
now desire to acknowledge, with deep gratitude, 
your proof that true humour and true sympathy, if 
not the same, are inseparable. 

For months past we have been making appeals 
for our Sick Children in this Hospital, but though 
they are young, the appeal is somewhat time-wom, 
and was smothered in the host of newer demands. 

But when you took up your wand on our behalf, 
the heart-strings and purse-strings seemed to open, 
as if by magic, under the combined influence of 
your own popularity and ef pity for suffering 
children. 

We are told that the days of Fairy Tales are 
past, that even the art of writing them has perished ; 
but you have proved that the art of acting them 
survives when a good cause is brought in contact 
with so strong a hand and so warm a heart as 
yours. 

Allow us, then, to convey to you and your 
innumerable readers our own heartfelt thanks, and 
those of all our little patients, past, present, and 
future. 

The Committee of the 

Hospital for Sick Children, 

Great Ormond Street. 

The subscriptions, Mr, Punch is happy 
to say, already amount to over £12,000, 
and, like the young giant at the fair, are 
‘ * still growing ! * ’ The fourth list will be 
published next week. Meanwhile dona- 
tions, great and small, may be sent to 
Messrs. Bradbury, Agnbw & Co., Ld,, 
10, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.O. 


THE YOLOAlSrO. 

[‘‘The modem tourist has no reverence for 
Kature when he thinks she can be improved upon, 
‘ Convenience * is his motto. The majestic gran- 
deur of the mountain peak is enhanced in his 
opinion by a light railway to the summit’*— 
Daily 

To realms that are warmed by a tropical 
sun, 

Where native simplicity slumbers, 

Some cheap but attractive excursions 
were run, 

And tourists flocked thither in numbers ; 
j They whistled the strains of a popular 
I song. 

Till even the echoes could hum it, 

They climbed ev’ry mountain they could, 
before long, 

And scribbled their names at the summit. 
But towering high o’er the plain O I 
With glances of haughty disdain 0 1 
There gazed on the scene 
What had formerly been 
A most energetic volcano I 

That district in time very popular grew. 
For all by its beauty were smitten. 
Photographers came to take view after 
view 

And guide books were hastily written ; 

[ But still the volcano no temper displayed 
; Until— half a year or so later^ 








Mr, Noodel, “I insist on youe taxing ba.ok this Beast. He made such a noise in 

THE HUNTING-FIELD, YOU COULD HAVE HEARD HIM A MiLB OFF I AnD HERE ’s THE Vet’s 
OeRTIPIOATE OF HIS BEING THOROUGHLY UNSOUND.” 

Mr, Ch^e {the dealer), “ Quite so. I guaranteed him as a * roarin’ good ’Orse,’ and 
so HJB IS, If you didn’t want that kind of Animal, you shouldn’t ha’ come to a 
Dealer who ’s doin’ a 'roarijs* tradjs,'** 


A light and ascensional railway was laid 
For passengers up to its crater. 

^‘Such conduct,” it thought, is pro- 
fane O I 

“ As I ’m pretty certain that they know. 
Impertinent dogs. 

By a system of cogs, 

To try and ascend a volcano I 

“ They think, I suppose, that my power 
is past, 

— ^A thought which exceedingly rash is — 


I know it ’s some centuries now since my 
last 

Performance with lava and ashes ; 

But wrath is consuming me under my crust, 
For speedy revenge I am thirsting ; 

I hate showing off, but I feel that I must 
Give vent to my feelings by bursting! ” 

And very small pieces remain O ! 

Of passengers, engine and train O i 
You ’ll find it ’s no joke 
If you chance to provoke 
A highly explosive volcano I 
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VOYAGE DUE NORTH. 


Old Bardayt who has decided to accept an vnmtodion to spend a week with Pomcmhy at his 
new cowntry 'hime in the North, is met at the Station ly one of the Fonsonhy daughters, wTw insists 
on taking him a short cut, 

**Jj32f*T THIS JOLLY, Me. BAEOLAT? YoTT WILL SEE OITE HotJSE FEOM THE TOP OP THIS 

Hill, ahd wb can Slide down almost to tme JOoorI” 

{Barclay rmrmwrs Ofly jolly,” and smccrely wonders why on earth he ever left town, 

A PALACE— NOT IN SPAIN, 

(A Bream of the Alhambra,) 


Certainly a good entertainment* 
Acrobatic and patriotic. Lofty tumbling 
and stirring songs . Tommy Atkins greatly 
respected. A fair amount of vocalism and 
eapll^ dissolving views* People at the 


front greatly cheered* But “ Bobs for 
choice. And the feature of the evening 
entertainment. “ Sons of the Empire 
should be called ‘‘Laughters,** for girls 
distinctly in the majority. The Scene at 
Aldershot. Every one dances .except the 
general commanding-in-chi^f, who merely 
flirts. “Stables** to “ the music of the 


band,** and “ first-aid drill,** chiefly on the 
light fantastic toe. Officer in the H. A.M.C. , 
after comic dance with nurses, becomes 
distinguished member of the general staff. 
Strange review but entirely satisfactory 
to the audience. Altogether good. Other 
“turns ** commendable. The Alhambra of 
the past — ^in Spain—was great, but the 
Alhambra of the present— in Leicester 
j Square — is greater still. Long live 
“ Varieties 1 ** 


TO A MESSENGER PROM MARS. 

[“Professor Fouenoy, of Geneva, has dis- 
covered a somnambulist of undoubted honesty who 
describes scenes in the planet Mars .” — Baris 
Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle,”'\ 

Lady, who, in some former state, 

Have lived, they say, among the stars, 
What is the lot assigned by fate 
To Mars ? 

Here wars still take their wonted course 
Though rescripts com© from peaceful 
Czars ; 

Has the Bloch system come in force 
In Mars ? 

Here Oppositions com© to blows, 

And each disjointed fragment jars ; 
Pray is its function to oppose 
In Mars ? 

While hero we boast with foebl© pride, 
About our bikes and motor-cars, 

Upon what hobby do they ride 
In Mars ? 

Here our omnivorous readers feed 
On “ bits,** and “ cuts,** and spicy 
“ pars,’* 

What masterpieces do they read 
In Mars ? 

Here criminals we still restrain 
In durance vile with bolts and bars ; 
Is vice extinct ? — does virtu© reigu 
In Mars ? 

Yet while at mundane things we scoff, 
And sigh, and groan, and show onr 
soars— 

Perhaps they *r©, after all, worse off 
In Mars. 


Appropriate. — ^Sir, his comedy in five 
acts Mr. George Moore has entitled The 
Bending of the Bough, Excellent sug- 
gestion for pictorial advertisement ! , So 
evident. There can be no bow made with- 
out some bending, and there you have the 
figure of the author before the curtain, 
acknowledging the plaudits of the audi- 
ence, gracefully bending as he bows, or 
gracefully bowing as he bends. No Moore 
at present, from 

Yours truly, Bill Poster. 


Advertisement. — Youth Wanted by a 
Gentleman aged seventy-five. — Apply 
Senex, Waning, Eeebleshire. 
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FACING THE MUSIC. 

(By Oar Musical Critic at the Front.) 

Neitlier ought soldiers (where tritmpets, fifes, 
and drums can be supplied) to be called on to take 
great guns up steep mountain heights and fight 
afterwards without the help of stimulating music. 
The question which I would respectfully but 
solenmly ask of those who direct the supply of 
military music to the British Army is : ‘ What 
relative proportion is there between the supply of 
trumpets, fifes, and drums allotted to. regiments 
during war service to that which the same regi- 
ments are accustomed to enjoy during time of 
peace ? * -4 Correspondent in the “ Morning 

Boat** March 6.] 

Brassfontein Campy Monday^ Noon. 

New vigour has been infused into the 
campaign here by the arrival of 500 picked 
instrumentalists. To - day's operations 
have been most successful. In the early 
morning our scouts reported that a large 
force of the enemy lay entrenched two 
miles to the north-east of our position. 
The General at once sent out a detach- 
ment of fifes and drums to dislodge them, 
divided into seven sections, each section 
playing a different tune fortissimo. The 
combined effect as they left the camp was 
thrilling beyond words. As they neared 
the enemy's position, we could learn by 
our telescopes that wild consternation 
prevailed among the Boers, and many of 
them were seen to be stuffing their ears 
with gun-cotton. But this precaution 


proved futile against the gallant noise of 
our intrepid drum-and-fife bands. Ever 
onwards they pressed, while numbers of 
their foes writhed on the ground. It 
was impossible not to admire the heroism 
with which the Boers refused to retreat 
until absolutely compelled to do so. j^But 
nothing could avert their fate. When 
within twenty yards of the trenches, the 
commander of the drums-and-fifes halted 
his men, and there was a moment of deathly 
silence. The chief was seen to raise his 
baton in the air. Friends and foes alike 
gazed upon it as though fascinated. It 
foil; and the ears of the enemy were 
smitten by the strains of the National 
Anthem played simultaneously in seven 
different Tceys! This was the finishing 
blow. With loud yells of pain the B6ers 
fled in every direction, and the trenches 
were ours. 

4 p.M.— News has jus^ reached us of a 
successful movement in the direction of 
Tootleberg. For days we have been 
endeavouring to capture a lofty kopje 
which is of great strategical importance. 
The first attempt was made by three 
infantry regiments and two batteries of 
artillery, who, however, were repulsed 
with severe loss. At the second trial six 
infantry regiments and four batteries were 
employed, but equally without success. 
This morning an alternative plan was 
executed, and the attacking force was 


composed of a single regiment of infantry 
supported by a strong brass-band detach- 
ment. In ten minutes the position was 
won. Our only casualties were — Bassoon- 
player Smith, slight strain to lungs from 
over-exertion. Drummer Jones, stiffened 
right arm, same cause. 

7 P.M.— -So much has been said of the 
inferiority of our equipment, as compared 
with that of our adversaries, that one is 
glad to find our field-euphoniums com- 
pletely out-range and out-class the Field- 
Oornets. 

All is now quiet here, except for the 
instrumental practising, which is carried 
on unceasingly. As a measure of pre- 
caution, I am learning to blow my own 
trumpet. Most of the special corre- 
spondents, I notice, are already proficient 
in this art. 


THE BUDGET. 

Why, oh why, has the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer omitted to tax : 

‘ * Mary Ann ' ' collars, 

Evil-smelling motor-cars. 

Creaking boots. 

Khaki neckties, 

Street shouters of ** Win-wer / 

Amateur reciters of the “ Absent- 
Minded Beggar," 

Newspapers which find it impossible to 
bring out a single issue without referring 
to Mr. RtJDYABD Kipling ? 
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PROBLEM-WHAT’S THE NEXT MOVE? 


COMMEND ME TO ONE BUBERT!’’ | 

King John^ Act Y., Scene 4. 

The German Emperor '"^Wilhelm Mbtster understands the 
vif ente cordiale, and in giving his countenance to the rare 
irt of Herr Hubert von Herkombr, R.A,, His Imperial Majesty 
has, of course, throvm that friendly expression towards Eng- 
land into his lineaments which has been quickly caught and 
»ransi erred to the enamel in which the Emperor is to be immor- 
talised. Is it to be exhibited at Burlington House in May, or 
Is it to remain in Berlin, and to be added to the Herkomer 
Collection just a go in’ to begin ” ? 


EXPLANATION AND INFORMATION. 

We see a correspondence in TJie Academy concerniniJ The 
Chaplain to Punch,’* We beg to put the matter clearly before 
those interested in the discussion, which primarily concerns 
only the Rev. A. C. Dbane, one of Mr, Punch's distinguished 
contributors. Certainly, there is such an office as Chaplain to 
Mr. Punchy but it is an honorary Chaplainship, and, as is 
evident to the meanest capacity, is not held by ‘‘ one of the 
inferior clergy,” but by no one under the dignity of Dean. 
And not only so, but this Dean must have, as if he were a 
Bishop, A See attached to his name. Thus it is that Mr, Punch’s 
Private Honorary Chaplain is able to sign himself ** A. C. 
Deane.” 


Pops. — ^At Christie’s last week some fine old silver was sold 
which had been removed from the ancient home of the Popham 
family. When Mr. Harbup heard this, he observed, Ah I one 
of my Uncles has a yearly sale of some very valuable silver 
that once belonged to the * Pop ’em family,’ from whom he has a 
constant supply.” Mr. Haedup is a regular subscriber to 
** Saturday Pops.” 


MANUEL DE LA CONYERSATION. 

Exposition Universblle. 

The First Breakfast, Le Premier DSjeuner, 

Ah, good day. Mister X. Ah, bon jour, Monsieur X. 
How go you? You descend Comment allez-vous ? Yous 
also to this hotel ? descendez aussi h cet h6tel ? 

I am very bad lodged to cause Je suis tr^s mal logd k cause 
of the incumbrance. de I’encombrement. 

Enchanted of you to en- Enchantd de vous rencontrer 
counter here. Wish you to ici. Youlez-vous dejeuner avec 
breakfast with me ? moi ? 

Boy, despatch you I Gargon, depechez-vous ! 

That is this that this is that Qu’est-ce que e’est que qa? 
that ? One cup of coffee to the Une tasse de cafe au lait et un 
Tnillr and one crescent ? croissant ? 

Ah, here, no ! Bring to me Ah, qk, non ! Apportez-moi 
one bifteck, of the muttons un bifteck, des muttons chops, 
chops, of the ham, of the lard, du jambon, du lard, du beurre, 
of the butter, of the preserve, de la confiture, du pain grille, 
of the grilled bread, of the des mufins, du porridg, du 
mufins, of the porridg, of the poisson, une dizaine d’oeufs, 
fish, one tenner of eggs, of the de la viande froide, quelques 
cold meat, some sausages of saucissons de Lyon, et du the. 
Lyon, and of the tea. 

You eat one breakfast to the Yous mangez un dejeuner k 
female english as me ? I’anglaise comme moi ? 

It is that. He must himself C’est qa. II faut se soigner 
to take care' of in voyage. cn voyage. 

Boy, of the mustard I Garqon, de la moutarde ! 

Not that ; of the english Pas qa ; de la moutarde an- 
mustard. Where the mufins ? glaise. Oti sont les mTifins ? 

You not of them have. Nor Yous n’en avez pas ? Ni des 
of the buns of the bath no buns du bain non plus? Pas 
more? Not even of the cakes m^me des gateaux Sarah 
Sarah Lunnb ? Lunne ? 

However we have enough Cependant nous avons assez 
well breakfasted, in command- bien d^jeim^, en commandant 
ing of the plates to part. des plats k part. 

Boy, the addition I Garqon, I’addition ! 

That is this that this is Qii’est-ce que c’est que qa ? 
that that ? Porridg, five francs. Porridg, 6 francs. 

You tell that tliis plate not Yous dites que ce plat n’est 
is french ; that he musted of pas franqais ; qu’il faillait en ! 
him to send to search the envoyer chercher los ingrddi- 
ingredients? ents? 

It is true. It is one plate of C’est vra\ C’est un plat des 
the Iglands, all near to Edin- Iglands, toutprksd’Edimbourg. 
burgh. 

You go to do one walk, Yous allez faire une prome- 

Mister X. ? nade, Monsieur X. ? 

Me also, before tlie lunch. Moi aussi, avant le lunch. 
Should can I you to offer one Poiirrais-je vous offrir un 
small glass of gin, on the petit verre de gin, sur la 
terrace of the coffee ? terrasse du cafe ? 

We are very well here, to Nous sommes trks bien ici, au 
the great air. grand air. 

You tell? Who is this Yous dites? Qui est cette 

woman ? What woman ? i omme ? Quelle femme ? 

Ah, this woman there ! One Ah, cette femme Ik I Une 
female French, evidently. Eranqaise, evidemment. 

Are they all schocking ! Sont-elles toutes schocking I 

She we smile. It is one fine Elle nous sourit. C’est une 
girl. belle fiBe. 

Should be he discreet of to Serait-il discret de lui offrir 
her to offer one glass of gin ? un verre de gin ? 

Can to be that no. Peut-6tre qne non. 

We her shall encounter in Nous la rencontrerons dans 
the ascender, or some part. Tasoenseur on quelquo part. 

H. D. B. 






Miss Marjorie, how is toxtr son James getting on, Mr. Giles?'* 

QiZe9 (who^ soTiJuis goml^ Ltmdon in service**), “Well, to tell ye the tettth, Miss Marji, Oi'm ybrt tboitbled about 
*IM. Oi 'ad a letter last week, an’ ’e says that ’e’s myin’ in a buildin’ with ’undebbs of people in it, an’ it’s three or 

FOWR ’OUSES ONE ON TOP O’ T’OTHER. ’E SAYS THERE ’s A RAILWAY CARRIAGE WITHOUT AN INGIN’ THAT GOES UP THE MIDDLE O’ TH* 
buildin*, an* the LIGHTS IS ALL IN BOTTLES, AN* YOU TURNS ’EM ON WITH A TAP WITHOUT USIN’ A LOOOIFER, AN’ ” 

Miss Ma/ijorie, “ But why are you troubled about James ? ” 

Giles , “Aye, Oi fear *e must ’a took to drink. Miss 1” 


THE BICYCLISTS’ BENISON. 
BrcYCSLE riders Bless the orbs * 

Of Manager Mr. WmiB Eorbes, 

Who ’s going to run a cyclists’ train, 

To take ’em to Dorking and hack again. 
On Sunday morn about eleYen, 

A Special SerYice,” and back ere seYen. 
The cyclists’ gratitude he absorbs. 

Does Manager Wily Wheelfe Forbes I 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION PAPER. 

(Inspired by South Africa,) 

1. Define a rift without' quoting the 
poet’s lute. 

2. GiYe your opinion of the strategical 
Yalue of Holfontein and Ventersburg. 

3. State in a few words the liYes of 
Sir Harry and Lady SMITH. Additional 
marks for brief record of Fatjrb Smith. 

4. Was Kimberley called after Lord 
K im be rle y, or Lord Kimberley after 
Kimberley ? 

5. What is 'the dlfierehce between a 
** Dopper Boer ” and a “ dipping kopje ” ? 

6. What is the affinity between a Field- 
Comet and a British bugler ? 

7. Why is Sir Alfred Milner known as 
the Sale Man? 


8. Why, when LordROBERTS of Kandahar, 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, and eYen 
Kruger spell their names with a “K,” 
should Oronje elect to begin his appella- 
tion with a miserable “ C ” ? 

9. Name the contractors who lengthened 
their bills, and explain how they dipped 
them without finding other beaks. 

10. GiYe a list of the foreign mercenaries 
serYing with the Boers and their aYerage 
salaries. Explain why they are called 
men-at-alms. 

11. Explain why the change for Trans- 
Yaal gold will undoubtedly be paid in 
British “Bobs.” 

12. Draw a map of the railway from the 
Cape to Cairo, not forgetting to insert 
the dominant Rhodes. 


Quoting Kruger. — A fter the best news 
from the TransYaal, the thirst for details 
was so great as not to be more than 
partially allayed by “ cocktails,” or any 
other “ modest quencher,” to quote Mr, 
'RichardBwiveller, Had President Kruger 
been in London, or in any one of the chief 
toYras in England, he would haYe seen 
plenty of examples of “staggering 
humanity.” 


ADIEU “GAMELLE”! 

[“ The Duo D’ORLfiAi^rs has left England for an 
indefinite period.”— JPaper^ 

You find, although your “cheek” is cool, 
That absence is the wisest plan ; 

We always thought you quite a fool, 

Yet something of a gentleman. 

Your manners now are wholly bad, 

What will they seem in courtly Spain ? 
You proYe to be an utter cad, 

We do not want yon here again, H. D. B. 


One of “ Ours.” — O ur dear old friend, 
“Robert The Waiter,” has gone. The 
Author of his being in Punch, John Thomas 
Bedford, died at the ripe age of eighty- 
seYen. His creation, “Robert,” was 
unique : replete with genuine humour, 
quiet obserYation and kindly wit, his 
I studies from city life which, as “ Deputy 
Bedford” he knew so well, Yiewed by 
“ Robert,” were uniYersalfy popular. 


Note for Chancellor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER. — Old wine, like old soldiers, 
should be exempt from duty. 
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THE WEARIN' FOR THE QUEEN. 
O Paddy dear, and did ye liear 
Tlie news that 's goin' ronnd ? 

The Shamrock is by law allowed 
To grow on Irish gronnd. 

Whene’er St. Patrick’s Day we keep, 
We ’ll let it well be seen ; 

A four-leaved Shamrock may it be, 
This wearin’ for the Queen 1 


BRAYO, BULLBR: 

Of “England’s Worthies’ ” praise I ’m full, 
I cannot well be EuiiBR ! 

None can compare with old John Bull, 
Unless, it may be, Bullbb. ! 


MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 

VII.— A Medsummer Night’s Dream. 

{Revised hy E-nry ArtJirr J-n-s.) 

Introduction. 

Although it is with a glow of satis- 
faction that I view the present popularity 
of a fellow-worker — WTTiLTAM Shakspeare 
—in the same vineyard as myself (for what 
the English Drama would have done with- 
out Shakspeare and J-n-s is too terrible 
to contemplate), yet it is daily borne in 
upon me that the plays of the Elizabethan 
dramatist would gain largely in educa- 
tional value were they put into modern 
dress. 4 1 have striven laboriously, everj 
since I took orders in the church of St. ' 
Thespis, to educate my fellow-creatures 
both in and out of season. It is to the 
theatre rather than to the ordinary church 
that we should look for moral e^ighten- 
ment. Let us hasten, therefore, to re- 
move the pulpit from the ordinary church 
or chapel into the theatre. I have ever i 
held with Matthew Arnold— who was a 
highly intelligent man — ^that war must be 
waged against the Philistine, ^n the! 
present play I have discarded blank verse 
almost entirely, feeling convinced that, I 
even when of superior q,uality, it fails to 
attract nowadays — as the run of The 
Tempter conclusively proved. 

ACT Y. Scene — London Residence of the 
Duke of Athensbbry. Double draw- 
ing- 1 'oom, hack part fitted up as a 
miniature stage. Window overlooking 
public square, where statues of our 
leading dramatists occupy conspicuous 
positions. All appointments show 
great refinement and culture. On 
table lies a book entitled Lectures on 
the English Drama,** Time, 11 p.m. — 
A summer evening. Discover Duke, 
his wife the Duchess DrusillyTa, and 
guests, amongst whom are the famous 
millionaire Mr. Cyrus Blenkarn, the 
brilliant Nonconformist preacher. Rev. 
Judah Llewellyn, etc. 



Commissionaire, “Would you like a Pour- wheeler or a ’Ansom, Sib 2” 

Convivial Tarty {indistinctly), “Yer* mush oblige— but— reely don’t think I aomx 
TAKE ’NY more ! ” 


Duke {concluding a short but brilliant 
discourse on Imagination, illustrated by 
allusions to the lunatic, the dramatic critic, 
and the Philistine). Such are the vagaries 
of the Philistine’s imagination that “On 
Exchange imagining some fear, How easy 
is a ‘bull’ suppos’d a ‘bear.’” {All 
laugh.) But enough of caustic satire. 
The G.uestion is, how shall we pass away 
the time before supper ? (Addresses private 
secretary.) You have the agenda of 
amusements? ... Ah! thanks. (Reads.) 
“‘The Bold Bad Cleric’ — ^recitation by 
Michael Fevbrsham.” No ; that ’s been 
overdone. (Reads again.) “ A farcical 


moral scen^ of young Bapchild and his 
love Jane.” That will do capitally, 

Judah Llew. (confidentially). Don’t you 
think a mystic sSance would be better? 

Now my wife Yashu 

Cyrus Blenkarn (impatiently). Excuse 
me — I should say some fuU-blooded melo- 
drama. 

Duke (with a sweat smile). Once, gentle- 
men, they served their purpose admirably. 
To-day it is difEerent. This proposed 
interlude is not merely farcical — ^it is 
charged with the highest moral teaching. 
At least, I assume so. 

(The others are silenced, and scene proceeds.) 
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KINGS IN EXILE. 

Sir TT. V. H-rc-rt to Lord B-s-h-ry, 

And so the end has come at last ! 

You, too, have found the world is vain ; 
You, too, propose to treat the past 
With philosophical disdain. 

Of Fortune’s horrid shafts and slings 
You cease to he the weary butt ; 

To all the vanity of things 
Your final repartee is Tut I 

Far from the loud abortive strife 
Of this incorrigible age, 

You mean to spend a quiet life 
In some sequestered hermitage^ 

The great renunciation made, 

I take it, you intend to seek 
Seclusion in a forest-glade 
Or occupy a mountain-peak. 

Myself, I recommend a hill ; 

You get a nicer view from there ; 
You overlook the world and still 
Imb'be an independent air* 


Close to the stars, with head sublime, 
Aloof from vulgar fear or hope, 

You will consent from time to time 
To read the nations’ horoscope. 

Yet take my warning as a friend ; — 

This lonely elevated site 
To which your thoughtful motions tend 
Is ‘‘not attained by sudden flight,” 

In self-denial still unversed, 

You should proceed by slow degrees ; 
It might be w©ll to take, at first, 

A course of solitary ease. 

Try (let us say) a short retreat 
In affluence on Naples’ bay, 

And learn to train your gradual feet 
To tread the hermit’s thorny way. 

You might, for instance, nerve your 
. heart 

Against the barren days to come 
By silent intercourse apart 
With buried Herculaneum. 

Upon the crude volcano’s crest. 
Proceeding there by rail, or moke, 


You might be moved to make a jest 
On ardent aims that end in smoke. 

And if you ever feel inclined 
(T^ur spirits getting rather low) 

For converse with a kindred mind, 
Don’t hesitate to let me know I 

A hint and I am by your side, 

So glad to be of any use, 

If thus the bonds be closelier tied 
Which were perhaps a little loose. 

For though, before the present plight, 
We two were not exactly twin, 
Common disgust should knit us tight. 
And equal exile make us kin. 

O. S. 


Prodigious ! — Via Louren^o Marques 
came this astonishing piece of news: — 
“Dr. Knobbl reports that two of his men 
put to flight the British mounted infantry, 
who advanced out of Ladysmith.” This, 

indeed, is the capture of the biscuit I 

The Knobel man won’t find his peer in 
this Une of business. 





PRBSIDIINT EReoER {reading the Chaneellor of the Exchequer’s speech on the Budget dehaU) 

“ I MU not going to bind myself as to what I wffl do on the termination of the war. I look first to the Transraak” 

“ OH DOES HE ? I KNOW WHAT I ’M GKDINO TO DO ON THE TERMINATION OE THE WAR. I ’M GOING 

THROUGH THE BANKRUPTCY COURT!” 
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PRECIOUS POEMS*— No. YH. 

The real “ National Portrait Gallery. ’’ 

How good and thankful we shonld toe 
Eor journalistic 

Attempts to wake in yon and me 
The sense artistic. 

The portrait of the hero dead 
In War’s eonvnlsion ; 

The portrait of the hero fed 
On Smith’s Emnlsion ; 

These, these appeal to ns and claim 
Our heart’s devotion, 

And which is worthier of fame 
I ’ve not a notion. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diart of Tort, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Monday, March 5. — 
Decidedly a stiff joto before Chancellor of 
the Exchegner. Got to find a trifle of sixty 
millions to meet war charges. Fancies 
that will carry ns on to end of Soptemtoer. 
If not, will look in again in Jnly or Angust 
and ask for more. 

Nothing conld toe nicer, kinder, or more 
thonghtfnl. Predisposed House at once 
to make any sacrifice demanded of it. 
This toy no means light. The net widely 
spread. Interesting to watch faces here 
and there as disclosures made. When 
shining clapped on income tax, Wilfrid 
Lawson looked compassionately on John 
Brunner seated toy his side. 

“ Poor chap, he ’ll feel it,” he said. 

When tea stirred up with long spoon 
containing an extra twopence in the pound, 
Brunner, forgetting his own trouble, 
gently squeezed Sir Wilfrid’s hand. 
When an extra shilling a barrel was put 
on beer, Jameson looked over at MoBwan 
and shook his head. 

“ Such a nice, quiet, modest fellow,” he 
said; generous - handed too. Make a 
difference to him,” 

In another minute St. Michael planked 
down his sixpence a gallon on whiskey, 
and Jameson began to think that raids 
were committed toy other than persons of 
his family name. It ’s these little things 
that try people and bring out native grit. 

Over twelve millions proposed to toe 
raised toy extra taxation. Everybody hit 
more or less hard. But each so con- 
cerned with the sorrow of others, he for- 
gets for the moment his own sad plight. 
Thus, in the end, St. Michael found, to 
his manifest surprise, his Budget hailed 
with pretty general chorus of approval. 

What soothed members more than any- 
thing was the noble conduct of the 
millionaires. During current financial 
year, they have been dropping off in really 
patriotic manner. Upwards of two millions 
and a quarter have come from this limited 
class of our fellow citizens. A single one 
—noblest Roman of them all — ^lived on 
fifteen shillings a , day in order that he 
might, at his death, endow the Chancellor 


Of course I mean the men, and not 
Their fair presentment, 

And hope I am not saying what 
Will rouse resentment- 

He may toe brave who faces shell 
With whoop and chirrup. 

But what of him who swallows — ^well. 
Some patent syrup ? ? 

* * ^ s|e s|c 

Now ” let us travel back to our ” 
Artistic “muttons,” 

And faces, too often sour. 

Of baby gluttons. 

The darlings ought to toe arrayed 
In smiles and dimples ; 


of the Exchequer with £900,000. What 
makes this unselfish conduct the more 
striking is, that this gentleman was but a 
visitor to our shores. Onthewhole, quite 
a pleasant evening. Sixty millions pro- 
vided whilst you wait. 

Business done, — Budget introduced. 



“My Poor Friend.” 

(Sir W-lfr-d L-wa-n and Sir J-hn Br-nn-r.) 


Tuesday. — Tm Healy hack with us 
again. Been lingering in Ireland comfort- 
ing WniiAM O’Brien, saying nice things 
{sotto voce) about JohnDillon, and extolling 
the statesmanlike qualities, the fine Par- 
liamentary style, of Redmond cadet. The 
Budget has drawn him across the Channel. 
Up to-night, following Squirb of Malwood 
and Chancellor of Exchequer in discus- 
sing loan for 35 millions. Sqtjirb says, 
“ Why not make the Transvaal pay ? ” 

“ Delighted to do so,” says St. Michael. 

“Right thing to do, my boys,” says 
Tim. 

The only objection he takes rests on the 
moderation of proposal. Why only 86 
millions ? Why not the whole 60 millions ? 
Tim confides to listening House that his 
personal knowledge of the possibilities of 
the Transvaal was acquired during a visit 
to a shilling show of Savage South Africa. 
Lasting impression made on his ingenuous 
mind. He saw kopjes of gold rising sheer 
into the burnished sky. Beneath Johannes- 
burg, so he learned for his shilling, stretch 
goldfields worth 2,000 millions sterling. 
Why haggle about 20 millions? Having 
robbed the Boers of their land, why should 


Oh, why are we so oft dismayed 
With endless pimples ? 

Mid cocoa pure and undefiled. 

And keyless watches. 

Our eyes survey some monster child 
One mass of blotches I 

’Tis sad to gaze on such a blur — 

It makes us shiver. 

We feel that we should like to stir 
Its little liver. 

But stay— we ought to be more kind 
And eulogistic 

Of efforts to improve our mind, 

And sense artistic ! P. E. 


bold buccaneers tremble on the verge of 
the gold mines ? 

“I didn’t go to war to secure the 
franchise for the Uitlanders,” Tim said, 
gravely surveying the laughing faces 
round^him. “I want these gold mines, 
and I trust the Government will not dis- 
appoint me.” 

A pretty bit of grave comedy. So 
delighted a bored House that, by half- 
past eight, business, including the borrow- 
ing of a mere trifle of 36 millions, wound- 
up, and so home to dinner. 

Business done, — Further discussion of 
Budget proposals. Sqihrb of Malwood 
seizes opportunity, a propos de hottes, of 
remarking that he isn’t a panic-monger 
(“Mr. Crummies is not a Prussian”), 
and doesn’t want conscription. 

“Why does the right hon. gentleman 
address these observations to us ? ” asked 
St. Michael. 

“I didn’t,” said the SQUIRE, Which, 
indeed, the House had suspected. 

Thursday, — Morning sitting of both 
Houses ; to be precise, it was a morning 
standing; place of gathering the quad- 
rangle outside Buckingham Palace. Queen 
came to town to-day. All the world gone 
forth to greet her. Noble Lords and faith- 
ful Commons not behind in loyalty. So 
they crowd quadrangle, and stand bare- 
headed whilst they sing “God Save the 
Queen,** 

Lord Rowton started the hymn ; Lords 
and Commons, forming joint committee, 
took it up lustily. 

“ Rowton,” says Sark, whose fine 
baritone was distinctly heard above the 
tuneful quire, “ has beaten his old friend 
and chief. Dizzy led the Commons and 
Bkaconsfield led the Lords. Rowton this 
morning has led both.” 

Charming little incident at evening sit- 
ting. Questions over, Redmond atnS rose 
and delivered gracious message to the 
Queen. Is good enough to approve Her 
Majesty’s action in directing that here- 
after, as a distinction reminiscent of their 
gallant conduct in the field, Irish tsddiers 
shall wear sprig of shamrock on St. 
Patrick’s Day. This almost good enough 
for one day and one speech. But when 





‘^OUTFLANKED, BE JABERS 1 ” 


(Another of Kruger’s Cqmmanboes in difficulties.) 

The above Pathriots, after enthusiastically supporting in .turn CetewayOjthe Mahdi, the Afridis, King Prempeh, the Khalifa, the Boers, and other 
equally attractive and respectable enemies of the (iueen, hare solemnly granted ihexr permission to the Irish people to receive their own Queen respect- 
fully, but “ without prejudice*' ! Now that the Shamrock is not only permitted but directed to be worn, they will no doubt vote it “ afther ^ an 
overrhated vhegetable for phorpuses av dheeoration.” 

sion could no further go. Aeeorcliiigly, financial year "closes he ■will have raked 
the Speech from the Throne — mean from in seventeen millions and a half from this 
the corner seat below the gangway, con- one source of revenue. He puts down 
eluded with an intimation, to whom it may cost of war at sixty millions. If present 
concern, that ‘ ‘ our chivalrous hospitality * ’ rate of increase in Death Duties continues 
must not be taken as meaning abatement over next two years I, moi qui parley will 
of demand for national rights. have paid for the Transvaal War in three 

“And yet/’ said Sabk, staring aghast years, without burdening the ordinary 
at the pompous person who, with an taxpayer with a single penny. Or, if 
ineffable air, resumed his seat after you like to be ^uite safe, put^the tex^m 
delivering this message, “ they say the down at Tour years. 

Irish are pre-eminently gifted with a * “Tlilk’ j^bfeift Monte Crist o and his 
sense of humour I ” - mine, what were they compared to Monte 

Business done.— Navy Estimates rattled Habcjoxjbt and his Death Duties ? And 
through. yet, Toby, as you know, I have had 

JWdaff. — Eound the Squibb OP MABWobl) nothing 1iu%' disappointment and shame 
in low spirits just now. “ Grieving over bom with tils, the fairest, fondest child 
' f 


of the millionaires of Johannesburg. And 
all with the proceeds of my Death Duties. 
Ah I Toby, may you never know how much 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth is the 
conduct of a political party who first say 
you sha’n’t create Death Duties and then 
go and put the money^ — ^your money — ^to 
these discreditable purposes.” 

Business done , — Quite a lot. 


‘WAR News.— The illness which pre- 
vented Dr. Lbyds from receiving journal- 
ists was Oronjostion. Mrs. Oronjb’s 
idea that Boer re-inf orcements ' would 
arrive before her husband was compelled 
to capitulate, has proved to be a myth— a 
Lady’s-myth. 
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THE PANTOKEPHALOLUTBON ^ spendtJirift ! That man a spendthrift ! he cried. '‘Who 

4 .- jj 4 X * could have imagined so extraordinary a change taking place 

( on tnue from p. 180.) ^ temperament within a week ? Have I kept my promise 

“Of course, you don t mean to go to a pawnbroker's with to yon, Joan, or have I not? Have not I provided you with 

Ia'ctaT-vt CftT A ‘DT.TV! 9 etaiA Taaxt vm4.li a lAnA.U _ - . . - . __ ... . . . 


those lovely things, Charlie ? ” said Joan, with a laugh. 


a model husband ? He will show you how to spend your money 


Charlie gave a considerable amount of attention to the tips — j mean, he will show you how to keep it. Has he spoken to 
of the fingers of one hand^ suggesting in this way the curiosity you yet on the subject of marriage, my dear ? 


which a baby shows in the joints of the same member. Dr. 
Passmore knew very well that the baby is wondering how it 


Oh, yes ; he referred to the matter yesterday,*^ said Joan* 
And you did not refuse to listen to him— I hope you were 


has com© about that it is not hanging by the hands— perhaps ^ot such a fool ? cried her father. , 

also by a medium of suspension that has been wanting in the of course I told him that I was entirely in your hands,*' 
species for some hundred thousand years or so— from the bough jqan. “ The daughter of a scientific investigator should 
of a tree ; but Dr. Passmorb^s daughter could not for the life of prepared to sacrifice herself to 

her understand why Charlie Coiiinoh^ kept his attention “ Heavens above 1 Can’t you see that I ’ve made for you one 
riveted for so long upon the curves of his nails, and failed to husband out of a thousand ? But you are like all girls ; you 


reply to her at once. 


would rather marry a spendthrift than a sensible, economical 


“ What on earth do you find to interest you at the tips of young fellow such as I have made out of Charlie COLL3j|rGHAM*" 


your fingers ? ” she cried, 
you goose?” 


* Haven’t you seen them before now, 


“I hope that I know my duty sufiaoiently well to sink all 
personal aspirations, papa. Only if I may venture to advise 


“Well, the truth is, my dearest, I could not help thinking you, I would say: Proceed with your negotiations without 
that— that— well, I’m surprised to find myself feeling that, further delay.” 


after all, there ’s a good deal of enjoyment — ^no, not quit© enjoy- 
ment-satisfaction, rathei?— solid satisfaction to be got out /of 
being a bit miserly,” said Charlie, gravely. 

“ Don’t be a fool,” said Joan, quickly. 


‘ ‘ Negotiations ? What negotiations ? ’ ’ 

“Negotiations for the disposal of your daughter. He is 
getting closer-fisted every day. He apologised to me for not 
shaving for three days, on the ground that the wear and tear 


“That’s just the point,” said he. “Isn’t it a fact that I upon his razors was so great by daily shaving, he had calculated 


have been a bit of a fool up to the present? ” 


that an ordinary razor would not remain serviceable longer 


“ You admitted that you fell in love with me, at any rate,” she than thirty-five or forty years. The sooner you make your 
Slid, with a pout. “I suppose youwill suggest that that proves bargain with him, the' better chance you will have.” 


your point? ” 

“It was the only sensible act of my life,” cried he. “In 


Dr. Passmore pondered for some time on this advice. 

He spoke to Oharub Colungham on the subject of settle^ 


fact, it represents such an attitude of sensibility I can’t quite ments that very evening after dinner. And then he found that 
understand how it was even suggested to me.” be should have had his conversation on matters of business with 

She turned away from him and picked up an account-book, the unreformed spendthrift, Chablib Collingham. Up to this 
If he was talking of falling in love as an act of sensibility, point he found that he had only the most elementary notion of 
she would show him that she could be sensible too, and let the extent of the work of reformation brought about by the 
him see how he liked that. She knew no better than to Pantokephalolutron ; for young Mr. Colungham now showed 


confound commonplaceness with sensibility. 


himself to possess the largest ideas on the subject of their con- 


“ What I mean is this, my dear Joan : I have never given versation. Indeed, Dr. Passmore was fully justified in calling 
economy a fair i trial before,” said Charlie. “I have never him grasping. He called him so in the presence of his daughter 
bothered myself about reducing my expenditure — always been the next day. But his daughter took the part of her fiance^ 
an extravagant beggar, you know. It never occurred to me until and asked her father if Mr. Collingham was grasping, who had 
this affair came up that there was any fun in being otherwise.” made so ? “ After all, what is thirty-five thousand pounds ? ’ ’ 
“How amusing!” said Joan, with a sarcastic inflection, asked Joan. 


“ How amusing 1 And now you find that you have all along 
had the instincts of a miser? ” 

“ Oh, you go too far. What I mean is that— that— well, that 
being a fool is — is — well, a bit foolish.” 

“You have actually mad© that discovery ? You are clever ! ” 


“I’m afraid, my dear, that he will keep a tight hand on your 
expenditure,” said the father. 

“ I daresay,” said Joan ; “but one must show oneself ready 
to submit to any sacrifice for the promotion of research.” 

That morning Charlie Collingham indulged in the luxury of 


“I’m quit© surprised to find that smoking a pip© is better a shave, and in the evening he put on a perfectly white tie, and 
for a chap— not to say a deal cheaper— than smoking those big took no precautions for the preservation of his shirt front ; and 
Larranagas. And on© whisky and soda is twice as good 'as his host felt that he might take a more optimistic view of the 
two. I ’ve found that out ; and then, as regards this rubbish possibility of the return to him of a moderate measure of gene- 
at the end of my chain— there ’s no denying the fact that it rosity. Tim© has shown that his judgment on this point was not 
costs me five pounds a year at the very least to carry these at fault. It is possibly their acquaintance with the Coiiingham 


things about with me.” 

“To say nothing of the wear and, tear upon your strength- 


m6nage that causes those of Dr. Passmore’s friends to smile 
curiously when he refers to the condition of his son-in-law as 


surely you should take the expenditure of muscle into account, a conclusive proof of the value of his Pantokephalolutron. He 
Charlie, now that you have set yourself to make the calcula- is still in correspondence with the Biological Department on 
tion of the consequences of wearing all those heavy gold the subject of its adoption in board schqols, prisons,' lunatic 
trinkets ? Well, go away and pawn them. I don’t know much asylums, and the House of Commons ; but in spite of its signal 
about pawning things myself, but I ’m sure that if you go into triumph in on© case, the Pantokephalolutron has not yet become 
one of those places wearing a paper coUar and that horrid tie, fuHy recognised in the world as a potent agent of reform, 
which you bought for tenpence, and offer them your trinkets, 
the people will have you detained while they send for the 
police. I hop© you ’ll have the manliness to refrain from giving; O 

my father’s name as a reference, when it comes to that.” - 

He went away after a pause, thoughtfully jingling his trinkets, I , 

and a few minutes later his host sought Joan with exultant U « 

enquiries. 
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T was early 
in October, 
1718. An 
indigo sky 
overbung 
Bologna, 
and t b e 
midday sun was bot 
and dazzling upon tbe 
stones. It was for that reason, in some measure, that Mr. 
B*A 71 rsham walked without any burry tbrougb tbe streets. 
But, besides, be bad never taken great account of tbe makeshift 
court which tbe Pretender established in this or that halting- 
place of;, bis migrations. Its ceremonies amused him ; its 
intrigues and jealousies interested him; be bad some respect 
for tbe devoted adherents which it numbered, some admiration 
for its hardy adventurers, and some pity for tbe pale, melancholy 
man who, in solemn earnestness, daily played at being king. 
But Mr. Faveesham’s enthusiasms were not stirred, and so on 
this morning when he knew the court must be shaken and 
dismayed, he was merely picturing to himself, as he walked 
through the white alleys to the Pretender^s lodging, how this 
Irishman would find in the bad news a cause of offence against 
that Scotchman, and how, perhaps, an Englishman would twist 
the q[uarrel to make a profit for himself. 

But as he mounted the stairs he heard no sound of squabbling 
in the ante-chamber as he had expected ; he did not even hear 
a voice; it seemed that the room was deserted. A lackey 
op^ed the door for him, however, and he saw that, on the 
contrary, the room was full. He saw also the reason of the 
silence. The Pretender himself was seated on a chair, his 
chin propped upon his palm, and his tired face overcast with 
despondency. And then, just as Mr. Pavbrsham stepped within 
the door, a voice spoke : 

** Let me choose three meii.*' 

There was just a stir of amazement, and again a great silence. 
The sunlight penetrating between the shutters shone here upon 
an arrested face, there upon a woman^s dress, motionless as 
though it robed a statue, and lay in still pools upon the dark 
polished fioor. The clatter of the streets outside seemed to 
magnify the qtiietude of this crowded apartment, until the voice 
spoke again mpre insistent and louder ; 


^<Let me choose three men,^^ and some one in a dark corner 
laughed aloud and cheeked his laugh. The speaker never 
turned his eyes from James Stuaet’s face, but for the third 
time repeated his request. 

‘ ‘ Let me choose three men. We four will break this Innspruck 
prison and bring Her Highness safe to you.’^ 

Mr. Eatbrsham saw the Pretender stroke his chin and hope- 
lessly wave his hand. 

“ Four men against half Europe ! Ah army could not rescue 
her.** The answer came quick upon the words. 

And I do hot ask for an army. I ask for three men. Prisons 
have been broken before to-day. I myself from time to time 
have had some practice with them,^* he added with a laugh. 

Mr. Favbrsham echoed the laugh. He had a great liking for 
Charles Wogan, whose escape from Newgate across the roofs 
three years before was still a matter for wonder to those who 
only knew the man by sight. As he stood forward in the room, 
though he was both scholar and soldier, it was chiefiy the 
scholar who showed in his appearance, and while he had the 
enthusiasm native to his Irish blood, he conjoined with it the 
repression of an Englishman. This exploit, however, which he 
now proposed, exceeded that escape, and by how much the 
silence signified. 

James Stuart turned to his right, where stood the Cardinal 
Origo, and asked his opinion. 

‘‘I will wager Mr. Wogajst,*^ he answered, ‘^a box at the 
opera that he returns empty-handed ; * * and the voice which had 
laughed croaked out from its dark corner : 

“ If he returns, which to be sure he will not do.** 

Mr. Favbrsham knew the speaker now for a cantankerous 
Baronet who saw no profit in any scheme which he himself did 
not devise. Sir William Mowbray stood out from his corner 
and continued, — “ If there were a chance of success, I would 
be the first to wish Mr. Wogan God-speed. But there can be 
no chance. When the Princess Clementina was first betrothed 
to your Majesty, we know the dismay the news caused in 
England, and we know why. If the marriage once took place, 
your Majesty became allied, not merely to her father the King 
of Poland, but to half the crowned heads of Europe. We know 
what efforts were made to break the marriage off. The Princess 
kept her troth, and here *s the consequence. She travels from 
SUesia with her mother to join your Majesty. News is brought 
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to US to-day that, at the command of GtBOEGB of Hanover, the 
Princess was arrested at Inn^pruck by the |In|.peror of Austria. 
She will be kept safe. General HEiSTER,^the Governor of 
Innspruck, we are told, has orders to guard her and her mother 
upon pain of death.’ ^ 

“Well,” interrupted Wogan, “Would the world stop if 
General Heister died ? ” * 

“Twice a day the magistrates visit the villa where she is 
imprisoned. At ten in the morning and at ten of the night.”, 
“One is not compelled,” said Wogan, “to choose^the hour 
of ten for her rescue.” 

“Besides, suppose that the Princess is rescued, she will 
need a gentlewoman to bear her company on her journey here.” 

“ That ’s true,” rejoined WOGAN, “and therefore one of the 
three men I choose shall have a jealous wife who would rather 
come with him at any risk than trust him out of sight.” 

In the end Wogan got his way, as he had a knack of doing. 
He chose three men, Major Gaydon, Captain Lucans O’Toous, 
and Captain MissET, of the Irish brigade, for his companions, 
Mrs. Misset as a companion for the Princess, and her maid 
Jenny, whom they were to leave behind as a substitute in the 
Princess’s apartments. Still no one believed in the prospects 
of the venture, Sir William Mowbray least of all. He left the 
Pretender’s lodging with Mr. Paversham. 

“lam not sure,” said he, with an air of great preoccupation, 

“ that success would be here the wisest thing. The Princess 
Clementina has never yet seen her future husband.” 

“ One hears,” said Mr. Paversham, “ that she is none the 
less devoted to him.” 

“ She has, no doubt, a fanciful picture of him, such as girls 
will make and cherish, until they see the original. It was, I 
believe, through Mr. WOGAN’s mediation that the marriage was 
arranged. Mr. WOGAN chose her as the one woman in Europe. 
He is very enthusiastic concerning her.” 

“ His heart is in the work,” Mr. Paversham agreed. 

“ Perhaps a thought too deep,” Mowbray suggested. 

“ A man may love his Queen,” said Mr. PavershAm. 

“Why, yes,” said Mowbray, laying a finger upon Mr. 
Pavbrsham’s sleeve. “ But the pity would be if those who 
wished to say * here ’s a man who loves his Queen,’ were com- 
pelled to say instead * here ’s a man who loves a woman : ’ and 
Sir William came to a sudden stop, stared for a moment across 
the road and broke into a laugh. 

“ Do you see that ? ” 

Mr. Paversham looked across the road too. 

“ I see the Caprara Palace.” 

“And a travelling carriage at the door, a carriage, my dear 
friend, from which the Princess Caprara has just stepped out. 
You do well to start. Por let us suppose the King just a mere 
gentleman. Whom would he marry, do you think ? We need 
not look so far as Innspruck, eh^” 

“The Caprara back in Bologna,” cried Mr. Paversham. 
Por one moment he was almost concerned ; then he whistled. 
“It is, of course, a coincidence,” said he. 

“That she returns on the very morning when we know 
SOBiESKi’s daughter is safe under lock and key ? ^ No doubt, 
but a regrettable coincidence. Look forward, Mr. Paversham. 
It begins to grow upon me that Mr. WOGAN’S success would 
mean a misfortune, and alas! we may always count upon 
misfortunes.” 

This misfortune, at all events, Sir William went forward to 
Ineet with a smiling face. He enlarged upon it as he walked on. 

I “If Mr. Wogan— who is, we will be content to say, enthu- 
siastic-rescues the Princess Clementina, who for her part has 
never seen her King, and brings her unexpectedly to Bologna 
to find the Caprara woman officiating as the consoler, why 


then ” and he paused, delicately savouring the compli- 

cation. 

“Well, what then?” 

“Why then we may look for a diverting comedy,” said he, 
and it is to be regretted that Mr. Paversham also chuckled. 

While these two leisurely gentlemen sauntered through 
Bologna, Charles Wogan was already making his preparations. 

In November he travelled into Silesia, where he spent many weary 
months persuading the King of Poland to assent to his adven- 
ture ; from Silesia he passed to Strasbourg, where he picked up 
his companions, took for the expedition the name of Warner, 
and bought a barouche ; and on April 16 the tiny cavalcade 
rode in disguise out of Strasbourg to make a hole in the 
moon, as their commiserating friends predicted. They reached 
Nazareth, a mountain village in the Tyrol, on the 23rd. Com- 
munications were made with M. Chateaudon, the Princess’s 
Major-domo ; he was shown a letter in the King of Poland’s 
hand, enjoining him to entrust the Princess Clementina to a 
gentleman going by the name of Warner ; and then Mr. 
Warner ordered him to leave the house-door unlatched on the 
night of the 27th. That day the barouche was brought down 
to a suburb of Innspruck, and the horses were put up at an 
inn. The weather was frosty so that one’s breath was a puff 
of smoke, and the city from its roadways to its gables lay 
sheeted in snow. Mr. Wogan tapped on the window of the 
inn-parlour and prayed for more snow. The snow fell in 
feather-flakes through the afternoon, in a whirling, blinding 
storm when the night fell. It drove the sentry at the door of 
the prison-house, secure that on such a night his prisoner was 
safe, across the road to a tavern. That was Wogan’s luck, and 
it was also lucky for the sentry. 

Wogan led Jenny to the doorstep. 

“Tell her Mr. Warner will be under the fifth tree in the 
avenue,” said he in a whisper; “and play your part well, 
Jenny. Keep your bed to-morrow. We need a day’s start. 
Let no one see you without the room is darkened. Speak in a 
weak voice.” 

The door was open ; Jenny slipped into the house ; Wogan 
waited under the fifth tree of the avenue. He waited for hours 
and months and years. He waited for precisely five minutes. 
Then something dark bulked for a second mistily upon the 
doorstep, and a girl came stumbling towards him. Wogan 
stepped out from his tree. The girl caught him by the hand. 
“The King,” she said in a voice that thrilled. “I knew it. 
Here is a night to prove a lover.” 

Wogan raised her hand and kissed it. 

“No,” said he, “only tho King’s servant.” And the girl 
drew back, not at all in distrust, but with a world of disappoint- 
ment in her manner. 

“The carriage is a mile from here,” said Wogan, “ if your 
ffighness can walk it.” 

“ Yes, and a mile to that mile too,” she said readily. “And 
so the King could not come himself. No, to be sure. I know 
he has much to think of. I did not expect ife, Let us walk ; ” 
and she stepped bravely out. 

“ You do not mind the snow,” said WOGAN. 

“ Would it fell faster I Would the flakes fell thicker ! ” she 
said, and she held out her hands as though to catch them. 

“ Would they did not melt I I believe God sends tho snow to 
cover me. It ’s the white canopy, do you see, spread above my 
head, that I may go in state to meet my lord; ” and as she 
spoke she stumbled over a hillock on to her hands and knees,’ 
and laughed. 

Wogan helped her up, with a question whether she was hurt. > 

“That comes of rhapsodies,” said she, and dried her hands ' 
upon his coat. “ But I am not hurt. Tell me of the King, j 
I shall make mistakes in that new world— oh ! mistakes by the | 
dozen ! Will he have patience while 1 learn ? ” 
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^*If you knew kim as I do,’^ began WoGAN, and stopped his 
walk. A puddle of melted snow lay across the road, too wide 
[ for a stride. 'WOGAN jumped over it and turned. 

**If your Highness will take my hand, there is a stone — a 
white stone, on which you may safely step.’^ 

The Princess took his hand and stepped. The stone sank 
beneath the puddle. She uttered a little cry, and jumped 
dripping to the further side. 

“Your stone was a bunch of straw,” she said, with a gasp. 
“ He is generous, then ? ” 

“ Your Highness, here is the barouche,” said Wogan. 

O’Toole sat on his horse by the carriage door, the Princess, 
Mrs. Misset, and Gaydon mounted within, and the horses were 
driven off through the suburb, across the open, and up the 
slope to the head of the Brenner pass where Misset waited with 
fresh relays. 

“I will not sleep till we reach Italy,” said WoGAN, and 
Missbt’s head at the window woke him up in the grey of the 
morning. 

“Look man,” cried Misset. Wogan looked and saw the 
Princess lying back against the cushions in a dead faint. Wogan 
chafed her hands, and cursed himself aloud for his negligence. 
Mrs. Misset held a bottle of salts to her nostrils, and O’Toole 
wept bitterly. In the midst of the noise, the Princess opened 
her eyes and saw Wogan bending over her. 

“ My poor marmoset,” said she, laying her hand upon his 
shoulder, “don’t look so unhappy.” Then she looked at O’Toole 
and laughed. 

Beyond the Brenner the climate changed. The snow vanished. 
The noise of spring was in their ears, the gold of spring was 
luminoT^ in the air, and the sun rose over the hills. Wogan 
sat over against the Princess ; now and then her knee touched 
hte ; now and again her fresh voice spoke to him. He spent his 
time weaving rare images to match her looks and courage, and 
spent his time unprofitably, for he found not one to his taste ; 
and in the midst of one such reverie she fairly startled him. 

“ Mr. Wogan, I am sure you are in love.” 

Wogan answered with great vehemence and confusion. 

“No, your Highness ; no, don’t believe that. I mean — ^well — 
do not believe it.” j 

“I am sure of it. Twice I spoke to you and you did not 
answer. Tell me her name. I will stand her friend.” 

’ “Never,” cried Wogan, suddenly, and his confusion increased. 
“ There is no one. I was not thinking of her. I mean — ^it would 
be well to make sure we are not followed,” and he made a hasty 
retreat, from the carriage, took O’Toole’s horse, and rode in the 
rear. It was towards evening when he rejoined the carriage, 
and he found the occupants in some embarrassment. The 
Princess explained their embarrassment. 

“They will tell me nothiug,” said she to Wogan. “I ask 
them of the King. He is brave.” 

“A lion for bravery,” protested O’Toole, 

‘ * A soldier for endurance, ’ ’ said Gaydon. 

“A boy for eagerness,” cried WOGAN. 

“ So they keep saying,” said she ; “ but they will not tell me 
one single exploit that stamps him King.” 

Wogan, if he had not much imagination, was a man of resource. 
He replied at once. 

Then I will,” and he told her of an imaginary night attack 
upon an i^inary town in Scotland. The story was a little 
vague until it reached a point where the King, rushing into the 
street, found himself confronted with five grenadiers. -Then 
the de'l^ils became distinct. ' 


“ He was unarmed,” said WOGAN. “ He drew back into the 
shadow of the wall, but one of the five flashed a firebrand in 

Ms face. “ By Heaven I” he cried, “ Ohaules ” and here 

Mr. Wogan stuttered and resumed. “By Heaven, Charles,’’ 
he cried to the man in front of him, “ here ’s the King.” But 
before Chaelbs could turn, the King threw his chain in a loop 
over the man’s head and jerked it tight.” 

“ What chain ? ” asked the Princess, breatMessly. 

“What chain?” echoed Wogan. “What chain? Why, to 
he sure, the chain about his neck. The grenadier dropped on 
the ground. The four who were left turned with one cry, 
j ‘ The King.’ But the King was now armed with the fifth 
man’s musket. He broke through the .group, climbed the 
wall ” 

“ What wall ? ” asked the Princess. 

“ The wall of a garden across flue street. BeMnd the garden 
there was a door, inside the door a staircase, above the stair- 
case a roof, where for hours he played the strangest game of 
hide-and-seek among the chimneys until his own men rallied 
and won back the town and him.” 

Here Charles Wogan drew a sigh of relief and mopped his 
forehead, while the girl sat with her hands clasped upon her 
lap and her eyes looking down towards Italy. 

“ And what help can I give to snch a man? ” she said, 

“ The strengthening presence of a woman,” answered Wogan, 
in all earnestness. “ The magic stone — ^let a man hold it in his 
hand, and the dull world blossoms into fairyland; ” at which 
the Princess looked at him with a smile. 

“ Does she love yon ? ” she asked. 

“ Madam, you mistake,” spluttered WOGAN. 

“ Do I? ” said she, and she added softly, “ Could I hear the 
King speak thus of me, I should not doubt he loved me ; ” and 
the words sent Wogan again to watch for the pursuit. j 

The next day the carriage reached Brixen, which it left 
towards nightfall, and five miles beyond Brixen an awful thing 
happened to Mr. Wogan. Por then the axle broke, the carriage 
lurched over on its side. WOGAN sprang out in the dark and 
lifted the Princess in his arms. She set her Mnd upon Ms 
shoulder to steady herself, and he felt her touch tingle through 
his blood. Then with the tenderest car© he set her down 
knee-deep in a puddle of water. 

“ This is the second time,” said she, sMvering ; hut when the 
axle-tree was hound up with cord and the carriage was again 
rolling towards Italy, she looked at him with a new and kindly 
thoughtfulness ; and it was noticeable, though Wogan was not 
in the mood to notice it, that she no longer bantered him about 
Ms love affairs. 

Two miles beyond, Wogan, who had been looking persistently 
from the window, cried out : ^ 

“Seel there is Alla. Those are the last lights in the 
Bmperor’s territories. Beyond those lights is Italy,” and as he 
spoke, the cord which spliced the axle snapped. 

They stood in the roadway looking down at the lamps 
twinkling in the vaUey, The night had cleared ; a star-sown 
sky overhung them. 

“Let us walk,” said the Princess, “This one last mile 
frightens me more than all the rest. Let us walk in silence 
down to Italy.” • 

They crept through the little village, and crossed the border. 
Three days later, in the early morning, the cavalcade drew^ up 
before the Pilgrim Inn at Bologna. 

(Continued in our next*) 
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According to the EvENim News a.n 
“Athenian School-mistress has trans- 
lated THE OLD English Nursery Rhymes 
INTO Greek.’* May our Artist suggest 
SOME Illustrations in the Greek style 



Three blind mice, see how they run, 
They all run after the farmer’s wife. 



Simple Simon met a pieman going to the fair. 



“MARCH 17.” 

The Harp that once through Tara’s halls — 
(We T1 take the rest as read i ) 

Its symbol high o’er Saxon walls 
On Patrick’s Bay is spread. 

When Loudon’s Mansion House displays 
The flag that Celts adore, 

The feud endures from former days 
On England’s side no more. 

In Ireland’s honour all unite, 

Street boys and gilded swells, 

And Covent Garden girls’ delight 
The boom of Shamrock tells, 

While Erin, once more loyal, wakes 
And gracious answer gives, 

Ceasing to harp on past mistakes, 

To show that still she lives. 


BESTING THE BUDGET. 

(A Causerie a la KipTing,} 

The Cycle trembled and nearly damaged 
a tyre. 

“It is sure to be right,” said the Cart- 
ridge, consolingly. “The members of the 
Cabinet are too good sportsmen to think 
of me.” 

“ And yet it seems a pity,” replied the 
Silk Hat, “ for those who use you would 
not feel the loss of a shilling or two.” 

“Don’t you speak,” retorted the Cart- 
ridge. “It would be a good thing for 
society if Sir Michael catches you. It 
wotfld send you out of fashion I ” 

“ I was almost afraid they would touch 
me,” whispered the Double-crown Poster. 
“ Thenjhow should J*get upon the hoard- 
ing?” 

“Why not?” asked the argumentative 
Cartridge. “In France your confreres 
have all to bear a stamp.” 

“Oh, the impost upon knowledge was 
removed years ago,” returned the Double- 
crown Poster, ‘ ‘ It would be a retrograde 
step to make me a source of revenue.” 

Walking-sticks, umbrellas, pipes, and 
billiard-balls were about to speak when 
there was a cry of joy. 

“It’s all right,” cried the Cartridge. 
“ The speech is over. We are not in the 



“ Men, some to business, some to pleasure take j 
But every woman is at heart a rake.”—Pc{^5. 

Priscilla [reading], “ What piercing in- 
sight, what acute penetration ! ” > 


Budget, and so have escaped being taxed 
for another year.” 


Acting up to their Na]vie.~“ The pit- 
headgear of the Elandslaagte Colliery,” 
we read in the Times, March 14, “was 
fired by the retreating Boers, but the 
coolies extinguished the fl.re,” &c. The 
“coolies” is an appropriate name, and 
this particular body of “ coolies ” should 
henceforth be known as “ the Extin- 
guishers.” 



OL. xvin. 
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A STRANGE EXPERIENCE. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — firmly believe the 
world has gone mad ! Last night I went 
to Piiddlcibon, where I had promised to 
read my well-known paper on ‘‘Some 
Characteristics of the Common Earth- 
worm,” which has been received with 
quiet satisfaction by dozens of provincial 
audiences. Last night — ^but I am still too 
prostrated by the experience to write 
more. Instead, I send you the report of 
my lecture as it appears in to-day’s 
Puddleton Rerald. Yours in perplexity, 
Alexander Dryasdust, E.R.S., &c. 

{Cutting from the Puddleton Eerald.) 

Every corner of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute was occupied last night fully an hour 
before the commencement of Professor 
Dryasdust’s lecture, and several hundreds 
were unable to gain admission. The 
interval of waiting was occupied by the 
singing of patriotic songs, which , however, 
did not find favour with a small knot of 
dissentients at the back of the room. 
Punctually at 8 p.m. Professor Dryasdust 
stepped upon the platform, and his appear- 
ance was the signal for a terrific outburst 
of cheering, which lasted for some minutes, 
and seemed greatly to bewilder the 
leciiurer- When quietj was at last restored, 
he “b^an. by expressing his gratitude — 


and, he must honestly add, his surprise — 
in finding so large and so enthusiastic an 
audience. True, he had always felt that 
the study of the earth-worm w^as a sub- 
ject of paramount importance. (Shouts of 

Good old Paramountcy ! Remember 

Majziba!” and interruption.) All of his 
hearers must be familiar with the appear- 
ance of this member of the Annelid es 
family, and have watched it as it bore a 
hole — (Loud groans and hisses, cries of 
“ Down loith the Boers 1 ” followed by the 
favourite chorus, “ We ’re going to kick old 
Krilger out.’ ’ After this had beeyi repeated 
eight or nine times, the lecturer urns able 
to resume) — in the ground, 'and the swift- 
ness, with which, on the approach of an 
enemy, it would conceal itself in its 
earthworks. {Tremendous tiproar, Three 
cheers for White,” and the singing of 
^^Rule Britannia” drowned the next 
remarks of the Professor.) He must beg 
to inform them that he had not undertaken 
to address a lunatic asylum. (Cheers.) 
But only that title seemed to describe the 
behaviour of those whom he saw before 
him. (Shouts of That’s the Little 
Englanders at the hack of the room!” 

Turn them out I” “ Shame !” An attempt 
was then made to eject certain me^nbers of 
the audience, with the result that a free 
fight raged for ten minutes.) Really, it 


was almost impossible to deal adequately 
with the Common Earth-worm under those 
conditions, and he would therefore bring 
his lecture to a close. 

The Professor, who showed some signs 
of annoyance, was apparently about to 
retire, when a prominent lady of the town 
sprang upon the platform and flung a large 
Union Jack over his shoulders. At this 
all present rose to their feet and cheered 
frantically. Pour members of the Corpora- 
tion seized Professor Dryasdust, who was 
vainly endeavouring to disengage himself 
from the folds of the flag, and carried him 
shoulder-high to his hotel. A bonfire was 
kindled in the courtyard, and a huge 
crowd assembled round it, cheering the 
Professor, Lord Roberts, General Bullbr, 
&c., and singing “God Save the Queen,” 
alternating with Rule Britannia,” until 
3 A.M. 

"We understand that Professor Dryas- 
dust left Puddleton by an early train this 
i morning. A. C. D. 


AT THE ANGEL COURT KITCHEN. 
Stranger (to Eminent Financier). Why 
did you call that man at the bar “the 
Microbe ” ? 

Eminent Financier. Because he’s “in 
everything.” 
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A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. 

Maria. “ What a good little boy to leave youe little 

FRIENDS TO COME WITH A POOR OLD AUNTIE LIKE ME.” 

Master Dmiglas. “Oh, Mother always 2fAKES us do nasty 

THINGS AND THINGS WE DON’T LIKE ! ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Mr. Hardy, Chaplain to the Forces, has written an informing 
and interesting book on the British soldier. That he should 
call it Mr. Thomas Atkins (FiSHER Unwin) is, my Baronite 
thinks, a regrettable sacrifice to cheap and rather wearisome 
humour. Save the title, the volume is excellent. It is pleasant 
to read on unimpeachable authority that our army is not only 
the best fed and clothed in the world, but, with the possible 
exception of the small standing army of the United States, is 
the best paid. The ordinary private, it is true, receives only 
shilling a day. But with allowances in the way of lodging- 
food, and clothing, his weekly wage reaches the value of fifteen 
shillings a w^eek. Not the least interesting chapter in the 
volume is that which catalogues the marks of distinction and 
the nicknames of the various regiments. Herein are condensed 
whole pages of glorious history. Mr. Hardy has many good 
stories to tell. Delightful that about the big dragoon whom 
a lady visitor invited to join her in prayer about some difficulty 
he was in. “I can’t, Miss,” he frankly said ; my britches are 
too tight.” 

Ihat the Baron should give his opinion on a collection of 
stories which have already appeared in illustrated weeklies 
mifcgazittes is of small use to either public, author; 


publisher, and so he will content himself with informing 
any who may not have read eight stories by W. E. Norris, 
bound up together in one volume, entitled An Octave, and 
published by Methuen, that, being well. worth reading, any 
one of them will prevent a spare half hour from hanging 
heavily on the hands of the otherwise unemployed. 

“What a nice lot of new friends” Mr. H. W. Chambers 
introduces us to in The Canibric Mask (Macmillan <& Co.) ! 
When the reader’s eye, and ear, have become thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the odd-looking, queer-sounding Americanisms, and 
when he can, without difficulty, grasp the meaning of the 
strange language used by an uncouth set of people, he will 
intensely enjoy their proceedings in the “fresh scenes and 
pastures new” (the idyllic description of which is not the 
least charm of the book), as depicted with much quiet humour by 
the author of their being, and he will soon find himself deeply 
interested in the story of the manly hero and the fascinating 
heroine who, with the other less important but graphically 
sketched characters, play their parts in the “Sweet Fern 
Distillery District.” It will be of interest to our esteemed 
collaboratcur, ‘ ‘ Toby, ’ ’ to learn that ‘ ' Sark ’ ’ is the name of the 
above-mentioned manly hero, though whether nearly connected 
with, or distantly related, to “Toby’s” eminently serviceable 
friend and confidant, this deponent author sayeth not. But, be j 
that as it may, The Cambric Mask is a delightfully fresh, 
picturesquely written, and startlingly sensational romance. 

The two new volumes of the Temple Classics (J. N. Dent & 
Co.) are Coioper's Task — quite a holiday task to the Baron, who 
is sufficiently old-fashioned to affectionate Poet Cowper, and to 
prize him far above modern incom^rehensibles — and CarlyWs 
Heroes, whose dashing, spasmodic, kaleidoscopic style makes 
the work tolerable to the Baron for about ten minutes at a 
stretch. 

The New Century Library gives us three new volumes, adapted 
to au ordinary pocket and to ordinarily good eyesight, by road, 
river, or rail, in daylight> viz., Dickens’ Oliver Twist and 
Sketches hy Boz, bound together. The Old Curiosity Shop by 
itself, and Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

Mr. Henry Frowde has added to the Oxford University Press 
Library of the Poets the complete works of John Milton. 
They appear in divers dress and at varied prices. All are 
kfter the original text by the Rev. H. 0. Beeching. Daintiest 
of the volumes is the miniature edition bound in tree calf. It 
may be comfortably carried in the pocket. Nevertheless, being 
printed on the marvellous India paper, the secret and the glory 
of the Oxford Press, my Baronite finds the type large enough to 
read in a railway train. Facsimiles are produced of the original 
title pages of Milton’s several works. It is interesting to read 
in the antique letter of two and a half centuries ago, how 
“ Paradise Lost, a Poem written in Ten Books, by John Milton, 
is printed and are to be sold by Peter Parker under Creed 
Church near Aldgate ; And by Robert Boulter at the Turk’s 
Head in Bishopsgate St. ; imd Mathias Walker under St 
Dnnston’s Church, in Fleet St., 1667.” The Baron DB B.-W. 


THE ENGLISH SPRING. 

(A recent — and common — experience.) 


One Day. 

Spring ’s in the air ! 
Soft her caress ; 
Smiling and fair, 
Spring ’s in the air, 
Everywhere, 

You must confess, 
Spring ’s in the air, 
Soft her caress, 


The Next Day. 
Spring ’s in the air ! 
Shrewish her smile, 
Making one swear, 
Spring ’s in the air, 
Pray take a care ! 
East winds are vile ; 
Spring ’s in the air, 
Shrewish her smile. 




Fine Specimen.— A genuine “ Carpet Hnight ” 'of most recent 
manufacture ; Sip Purdib Treloar, ' 





LAURIER AND LAWSON. 

{A Contrast.) 

• Britannia, (to the Oamdimi Prmior). “Bea.vo, Sir Wilfrid LadribrI When I think, of mt Sir Wilfrid at home I can 

ONLY SAY THAT * BlOOD IS THIOKEK THAN WATEE/ ” 

[“ For my part I am fally conviiiOed in heart and conscience that there neyer was a juster war on the part of England Jiau the present one/* 

L X ur luy parb a aiu luiiy uuuv Wilfrid Laurier^s Speech in the Dominion Mome of Commons, March 13.] 

[“ In my opinion it is a cowardly and infamous war/*— /Sir Wilfrid Dawson in the Mouse of Commons' Debate, March 13.] 
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STArt-Vf*-?. 

“ I SUPPOSE YOU HAVE QUITE FOEGOTTEN, Me. JONES, THAT YOU 

OWE ME A Fi\t:e ? ” 

“No, I HAVEN’T YET. GiVE MB TiME, AND I WILL.” 


MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 
Expcsition Univeebf.lle. 


The Sport. 

Eh vrell, Mister X., we have 
doed one small walk enough 
agreeable after the lunch of 
ten hours and half ; one wisky 
and somcs sandwitchs. If we 
goed breakfast in one good 
restoring, that of him think 
you ? He is one hour. 

You acquaint one restoring 
of the first order ? Go there. 

This hall is very coquette, 
very jolly. See there one table, 
there, to the corner. 

Boy, we desire one good 
cnglish breakfast. 

Of abroad of the peasoup, of 
the ham of Yorck and of the 
pudding of Yorck, and then of 
the rosbif and of the mutton 
boiled, with of the potatos, of 
the spinachs, o * the small peas 
and of the green beans, all to 
the water, without any sauced 
As between-mcats, of the 


Le Sport. 

Eh bieii, Monsieur X., nous 
avons fait une ijetite prome- 
nade assez agreable apr^s le 
lunch de dix heures et demie ; 
un wisky ct quelques sand- 
witclis. Si nous allions de- 
jeuner dans un bon restaurant, 
qu’en pensez-vous ? II est une 
heure. 

Yous connaissez un restau- 
rant du premier ordre? Al- 
lons-y. 

Cette salle est tres coquette, 
tres jolie. Yoilh une table, Ih, 
an coin. 

Garmon, nous desirous un bon 
dejeuner anglais. 

D’abord du peasoup, du 
jambon d’ Yorck et du pudding 
d’ Yorck, et puis du rosbif et du 
mouton bouilli, avec des 
pommes de torre, des epinards, 
des petits pois et des haricots 
verts, tons k Teau, sans aucune 
sauce. Comme entremets, du 
pudding de riz et du - plum- 


pudding of rice and of theplum^ pudding. Enfin du fromage do 
pudding. In fine of the cheese Chester, 
of Chester. 

• See there the butler. That Yoilk le sommelier. Qu’est- 
is this that he demand ? As ce qu'il demaude ? Comme vin ? 
wine ? And of the mineral Et de Teau minerale ? Ni Tuii i 
water? Nor the one nor the ni Tautre. Deux grandes 
other. Two great bottles of bouteilles de porter-stout* 
porter-stout. 

Is it that you you occupy of Est-ce que vous vous oecupez 
the sport,' Mister X. ? But that du sport, Monsieur X. ? Mais 
go of himself. We others cela va de soi. Nous autres 
English wo are all sportmans. Anglais nous sommes tons 

sportmans. 

Ah, you love the canoeing, Ah, vous aimez le canotage, 
the chase,. an.d.th.e. peach... You la chasse, et la p^che. Yous 
not go to the courses ? Ah if, n’allez pas aux courses ? All 
of time in time; - si, de temps en temps. 

Mo I am enraged of the exer- Moi je suis enrage dos exer- 
cises of the corpse ; the box, cices du corps ; la hoxc, le 
the footbal, the cricket. 1 footbal, le cricket. Jc monte 
mount to horse all the days, k eheval tons les jours, et 
and I adore the chase to the j ’adore la chasse au renard. 
fox. - I g v also very often to Je vais aussi tres souvent aux 
the Courses. - courses. 

You acquaint Longehamp *? Vous connaissez Longchamp? 
The French -seifs extase on Les Fran^ais s’extasient sur ce 
this -field of courses. Me I champ de courses. Moi jc 
find that one of Derby much trouve celui de Derby beau- 
more jolly. T go all the years coup plus joli. Je vais tons 
to the Great Price of the Epsom les ans au Grand Prix 
to Derby. I’Epsom k De^b 3 ^ 

Hold, is it that you know Tenez, est-ce que vous savoz 
the 'terms of sport in french ? les termes de sport en fran- 
Not of the all ? Cais ? Pas du tout ? 

Truly ! But these words Yraiment ! Mais ces mots 
there are indispensables. I go Ik sont indispensables. Je vais 
you them to tell on the field. vous les dire sur-le-champ. 

The sport, the sportmans, Le sport, les sportmans, Ic 
the turf, the course*, the i^rice, turf, la course, le prix, les par- 
the" partings, the gainings, the tants, les gagnants, le favori, 
favourite,' the outsider, the I’outsider, lo champ, les tri- 
field, the tribunes, the Tater- bnnes, le Tatorsall, le jockey, 
saU,* the -jockey, the steeple- le steeple - chase, le selling- 
chase, the selling-plate, the plate, le handicap, lo book- 
handicap, the book-macker, the macker, le pick-pocket, 
pick-pocket. H. D. B. 


“A GEORGIO.” 

To he sung hy Mr. George Edwardes, dancing, every morning 
Daily and xoith Gaiety. 

At Daly’s, I run my San Toy, 

Gaiety, Messenger Boy, 

With dance, ^song, and dresses, 

If both are successes, 

Why ask me the cause of my joy ? 


The Isle of Man and Woman.— The House of Keys, with a 
good turn of one on its bunch, has released the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister so that she is now free in this Happy Isle to share the 
bonds of wedlock with her widowed relative-by-marriage. Per- 
haps in this new departure may be found material for a novel 
by -the author of The Manxman. 


Signal Example op the “Big, Big, D is “The Great.Dam 

at Assouan.” Messrs. John Aird & Sons say that “ This is one 
of the few dams that can be uttered without offence in the 
politest society.” - 
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Ee, “Can you tell me the theee quickest means of communication?” 

Ee. “Well, what’s the third?” She. “Give it up.” 


She. “Telephone, Telegraph- 
Ee. “ Tell a Woman ! ” 


CEADBAND IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

(Dickens np-to<late,) 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Kruger. 
“It is the ray of rays, the sun of suns, 
the moon of moons, the star of stars. It 
is the Light of Terewth.” ^ 

Mr. Kruger drew himself up and looked 
triumphantly at the civilized world, as if 
ho would be glad to know how it felt 
after that staggerer. 

“Of Terewth,” said Mr. Kruger, hit- 
ting the civilized world again. “ Say not 
to me that it is not the lamp of lamps. 
I say to you it is. It is! I say to you 
that I will proclaim it to you whether 
you like it or not. Nay, the less you like 
it the more I shall proclaim it to you— 
with a speJting trumpet ! Now what 1 
proclaim to you is it deception? .Is it 
suppression ? Is it reservation ? No, my 
friends, it is neither of these. Neither 
of these names belongs to it.” 

Mr. Kruger paused for a moment and 
then continued. 

‘ ‘ If the President of this State goes forth 
towards a battlefield and sees a fellow- 


countryman shooting an enemy under a 
white flag of truce, and comes back and calls 
to him his friends and says, ‘Friends, rejoice 
with me, for I have seen a noble deed.’ 

: Would that be Terewth? Yes, my friends, 
it would be/ Or, put it that tjie President 
of this State, after casting forth the 
skel].ums\tc),the wolves' and the vultures 
apd the wild dogs and the young gazelles 
and the serpengt-St and in spite pf that 
'casting-out gets tlie worst of it and goes 
'bae^ Vo liis dwelling and his pipe and his 
puffing' Vihcjj, his resting and his malt 
liquor ,apd hif|' butcher’s meat and poultry 
and s^ys, Behold, I have not be^ beaten 
and am President of a ^Sovereign Btate 
aiid ‘should have a hundred and fifty mil- 
lioiLS a ye^r and pickings,’ w^ould tj]at be 
iTercwth.? vWoU, I hope I’ll make you 
think so.” , P 

Aixd Mt. Kruger looked round at the 
civilised world with a smile on his lips, 
and brought into prominence a right pptie 
over whmh an eyelid stealthily tremblod. 


THE HERO OP 37,500 GUINEAS. 

Honoured Sir,— Waterloo is avenged. 
White held out at Ladysmith. Blanc 
held out at Kingsclere. The Flying Fox \ 
is captxu’ed by the Gaul and exchanges 
the yellow jacket of Ducal Westminster 
for the Orange of the Arbiter of Monte 
Carlo in exchange for 37,500 guineas. I 
wish I had the Shillings. I was unable 
to be present at this British defeat and 
so referred to" my Ever Excellent D. T., 
now Lord Chief Almoner of the Empire. 
What the subjoined lines mean I leave 
to your Puzzle Editor : 


Seven was the lucky number of the only lot 
on which any reserve was placed, and when Fhfhig 
Fox^ looking pale and anxious, on bis back, vas 
introduced, a Wzz of excitement went round the 
company.” 


Cronje’S last GAip.— Playing fep at 
St. Helena. 


I have no doubt but that P. F. looked 
“pale and anxious,” but why should he 
have been introduced “on his back,^’ 
when he has four legs to stamd on ? With 
continued respects, 

I am, Honoured Sir, 

Your faithful and humble henchman, 
Darby Jones. 
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Mamma, “I don’t like your staying in doors like this, Bobbie. Haven’t you 

ANY little ERIEND YOU CAN GO OUT AND PLAY WITH ? ” 

Bdbhie, “Well, I have one, Mummie. But I hate him !” 


NO BOOM TO LIVE. 

[This article appears to have beea intended to 
form one of the series recently published in the 
Daily Mews, By some mistake it has been 
addressed to this office, and the Publio interest 
seems to demand that we should print it.] 

Those persons who have given their 
attention to the Housing Prohlem in 
London, will probably have observed 
that there is one class which suffers 
pre-emineptly under the blind tyranny 
of ground and other landlords. It cannot 
have escaped observation that there is a 
crying need for small bachelor suites of 
rooms in the central and western districts 
of London sat moderate rentals. Sets of 
two and three rooms, pannelled in oak 
and with an agreeable outlook, are almost 
unprocurable in central London by young 
men of small means 1 Such a state of 
things does small credit to our municipal 
authorities, and indeed constitutes a cry- 


ing evil. Something, indeed, has been 
done in the past to mitigate this state of 
things by the Temple and other similar 
institutions, but it is monstrous that an 
evil of these dimensions should be left to 
be coped with by voluntary agencies. 

The bachelors of London are a deserving 
class, and as such are peculiarly suitable 
to be assisted to eligible dwellings out of 
the rates. Such men, to the skilled ob- 
server, show themselves to be among the 
poorest classes of the community. They 
have their Club subscriptions to pay and 
a position to keep up. They must enter- 
tain in a modest way. And all this has 
; too often to be done on an income of two 
to three hundred a year ! Compared with 
such men the married clerk with three 
children in the suburbs is wealthy. It 
is therefore evident that the County 
Council will not be doing its duty if it 
does not come forward with a scheme for 


suitably housing such persons at rentals 
of from tvponty to thirty pounds a year ; 
and as their occupations and distractions 
require that they should dwell in a cen- 
tral situation, it would be well if some 
portion of the site laid bare by the Strand 
Improvement scheme should be given up 
to them. A few blocks or squares of 
buildings in this neighbourhood, of pleas- 
ing appearance, and not more than three 
storeys in height, -would be in every way 
adapted to their requirements. It must, 
of course, be borne in mind that these 
persons are not paupers, but respectable 
ratepayers and, therefore, the buildings 
must be of an arcliitectual style that 
will not outrage their self-respect. On 
the other hand the rents must be strictly 
moderate, any difference between such 
rents and a fair return on the money 
borrowed being,* as usual, provided by 
the ratepayers. Until some such scheme 
as this is taken in hand the Housing pro- 
blem in London cannot be said to have 
been fairly faced by the authorities, and 
a serious grievance in the very heart of 
London will remain unredressed ! 


TO A CERTAIN PLEBISCITE. 

[The Daily Mews published recently* a plebiscite 
on the Best Hundred books for children. The 
immediate object was to furnish suggestions for 
the establishment of a children’s library at West 
Ham.] 

A Hundred Books ; you say the best 
Eor children’s special delectation : 

Alas, this democratic test 
Gives ample scope for objurgation. 

For many in this “little list ’’ 

Bear titles ominous with warning ; 

O Plebiscite, why thus insist 
On books provocative of yawning ! 

From prairie stories dear to Reid, 

A Daisy Cham restrains you ever ; 

And though upon Lamb’s Tales agreed, 
The children’s Lear is mentioned never. 
You covet Carrots, which I know 
A plain but wholesome diet still is ; 

Yet might not girls more wisely go 
To feed off Sesame^and Lilies f 
And why is Sawyer ; why is Finn 
Edged out by Canterbury cleric ? 

Most boys would wish that Twain got in, 
Not heroes one must call hysteric. 
Macdonald’s charming Phantasies 
You certainly were not alert on ; 
Ignoring fairy realms like these, 

For dismal tracts of Sandford-Merton, 
Those moral powder stories ought 
To vanish quite — ^they ^re growing fewer : 
Why did you not — a happy tlAught — 
Include a version somewhat newer ? 

L^Envoi, 

Best children’s books ! Ah, could I see] 
This cult of Plebiscites diminish : 

Well, West Ham has my sympathy ; 

And with that sentiment I finish. 

A.E. 
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Time— 3 a.m. 

VoiaefroM above» that you, John ? You ’ee very late, aren’t you?” 

Brown {returned from celehrating the latest victory), “ It ’s only about — be — Twelve, 
my dear, I THINK ” 

The OwTcoo Clock, ** Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” 

Brown {gracing situation instantly ), “ Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo \ 
Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! Cuckoo ! ” 


Friday, --All day chivying the Riding 
Master. Doesn’t know whether I will do. 
Reserves his decision until later. 

Saturday , — Have been on the move for 
the last five days, and still moving. 
Receive two letters — one from home 
authorities saying I won’t do. Other from 
a cousin in South Africa. ‘‘ Come over,” 
he says, “and they will be delighted to 
have you. Better trust to the Colonies 
tha Pall Mall.” Think so, too. [Exit, 


AN EPITAPH 

To be erected in the Presidency at 
Bloemfontein, 

[“ The late President of the Orange Free State,” 

— Loid Egberts.] 

Herb Lay 

For the Best Part of Three Years 
Until Its Abrupt Exit 
On the Evening of March 12, 1900 ■ 
THE BODY OP 

MARTINUS THEUNIS STEYN 
Sometime President 
of the 

Now Defunct Orange Free State 
His Honour 

Was a Conspicuous Instance 
Of Vaulting Ambition O’erleaping Itself 
And of the Advisability 
Op Letting Well Alone 
Mr. Punch 

Distinctly Invited Him Last October 
To Stand Aside 

Out of the Quarrel between Kruger and 
John Bull 
But 

He Must Needs Rush In and Occupy, 
Defensive Positions 
Within Her Majesty’s Dominions 
With the Result 

That on his Brother’s Testimony 
He is Now 
A Nonentity 
He was last heard of 
At a Place called Kroonstad 
Heading for Pretoria 

Having Left a Lot of Little Things Be- 
hind Him 
And 

Goodness Only Knows 
If he will Ever 
Figure in History Again 


HOW IT ’S NOT DONE. j 

(Extract from a Yeoman^s Note Book,) 
Monday , — ^Find the Loamshire may not 
go South for a month, resign and join Mud- 
shire. Enter name and receive directions. 

Tuesday. “TJjg before the Riding Master. 
Passed. Interview with the doctor un- 
satisfactory. Ohnck the Mndshire and 
enter the Olodshire, 

Wednesday , — Olodshire examining medi- 


cal board capital. Pass in triumph. Up 
before the Riding Master. Failed I How- 
ever, join the Chawshire. Must get out 
somehow. 

Thursday,— AIL day passing the doctor. 
Wait for a couple of hours (with others) at 
his private professional address. Then 
later oh meet him at the Town Hall, where 
he examines my teeth. Why couldn’t he 
have passed mein both at the same time? 
He doesn’t know, nor do I. 


PATRIOTIC POULTRY. 

Housekeeper, Are you <3[uite sure that ’s 
a Norfolk turkey, Mr. Giblets? It looks 
to me like a Russian. 

Mr, Giblets. A Russian ! Oh dear ! no, 
ma’am. Himpossihle ! ’Aven’t you ’eard 
as ’ow the Boers ’ave bought hup hall the ' 
Roossian birds ? Besides, ma’am, hunder 
the present hnn’appy haspect of haffairs, 
I’d scorn to ’ave one in my hestablish- 
ment. 

[Housekeeper is plucked as well as the 
Muscovite. 





“You KNOW, OE couese, that in Cheistian counteies such as oues, a man is only allowed one wipe. Now, 
WHAT is that state OF THINGS CALLED?” FwpU. “I KNOW. MONOTONY 


CONCESSIONAL. 

Mr. Krii^er to Lord Salisbury 

As birds delight to bill and coo 
And in thoir downy nests agree, 

So .good a thing it is to viewr 
Nations that live in unity ! 

My Christian hands were never meant 
To go and knock you in thejeyc ; 

Still less were yours by Heaven lent 
To pay me double by and by. 

But lo I how lying lips abound I 
How Ananias doth increase ! 

The devil how he prowleth round 
Saying that xoe disturbed the peace ! 

We who alone with sin would wage 
Battle when Satan crossed our track, 

Nor e'er forsook the psalter’s page 
Except to flay an errant black ! 

Blessing and blest we sought to dwell 
On frugal faro from Nature snatched ; 

Innocent as the young gazelle, ; 

And harmless as the dove unhatched ! ^ 


Yet, wise as serpents, we were ware 
What risks a pious Dopper runs 

Who leans upon domestic prayer 
Apart from automatic guns. 

So, praying still, we probed the Rand 
And from its bullion made us bombs ; 

Still singing, vre converted grand- 
-pianos into Long Pom-poms. 

Then with our wallets full of text, 
Armed with the Dutch for Dr. Watts, 

We in our simple way annexed 
The promised land in goodly lots. ■ 

Dealing the first (defensive) blow 
From some external' Pisgah-kop, 

We hoped to catch the heathen foe 
On, or a shade before, the hop. 

But, failing in our noble scheme . 

Of self-defence on alien soil, • 

To try it nearer home would seem „ ' 

A wicked waste of tears -and toil. 

How beautifid upon - \ . 

The feet of him that^lpplli^peapel 


How must our souls with rapture melt 
When rage and horrid tumult cease I 

This notion did occur before, 

But then the time was not so fit ; 

For fear your honour might be sore 
We hardly liked to mention it. 

But with the present change of scene, 
And bloodshed growing rather rife, 

Aly conscience bids me intervene 
To end a most immoral strife. 

Having already done enough 
To “ stagger ” people, as proposed, 

We surely may, without rebuff, 

Look on the late affair as closed. 

The terms we contemplate are light ; 

3My simple burghers would, I know, 

Be willing, to accept a slight 
Improvement on the status quo, 

j 0. S. 

Soliloquy by a Soldier’^ Sweetheart. — I 
Absence of the beggar makes the heart 
grow fonder- 
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A HANDSOME OFFER. 


Bom I iroiiT LIKE TO MBmiO.T IT BmOM) BUT NOW TEAT ‘ TOB WE KECOWEEMD 

YOUE PEB8TIGB,’ GIVE MB BYEBYTHING I WANT AND ALL SHALL BE BOEGIYBN . 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Lords j Monday, March 12. — 
No one expected the Markiss would speak 
to-night. House, as usual, nearly empty. 
No questions about either peace or 'AMi, 
Only one relating to convalescent soldiers, 
and a bill providing for discipline of 
Youthful OSenders. The Marktss in his 
customary attitude of profound reflection ; 
his chin sunk in his chest, his knuckles 
dug in the reluctant cushion, his rightjleg 
quiescent. Cherches la femme, a familiar 
saying when mischief is accomplished. 
Cherchez la jamhe is a regular practice’in 
the House of Lords when members specu- 
late as to whether mischief is brewing in 
form of speech from Premier. If hejmeans it, 
right leg crossed over left knee is observed 
pegging away at pace of ten miles an- hour. 

Motionless to-night. All the more 
marvel when, of all subjects in the world, 
he plunged in Committee on Youthful 
Offenders Bill. 

Elgin, jealous for the preservation of 
sacred family ties, insisted that if the 
Youthful Offender must needs be flogged, 
his parents should enjoy the healthful 
exercise in preference to the policeman as 
directed by the Bill. Had it been any but 
Elgin, the remark, like many others, would 
have passed unheeded over massive head 
of Markiss. By clearly traceable associa- 
tion of ideas, sight of noble lord on his 
legs carried him back to far-off days. 
Elgin inevitably suggested marbles ; 
marbles are played out of school hours ; 
school recalls certain interviews with the 
headmaster. In an instant the Markiss was 
back in his Eton days. Was it, he asked, 
abruptly rising, the custom then for the 
parents to be sent for from distant counties 
in order each to flog his own boy ? The 
Markiss trowed not. Then why should 
there be one law for the poor and another 
for the rich? For centuries the sons of 
the rich had been flogged at school by 
other than the kindly arm of the parent. 
Why should the poor have the monopoly of 
parental service in this fundamental 
matter ? 

Argmnent a little illogical. What 
Elgin objected to was establishment of 
the rule that when you want a small boy 
flogged you should ask a policeman. Dr, 
Keat was not in the force, nor were any 
of his contemporaries or successors who 
wield the rod at public schools. Markiss 
too indignant to care for logic. He had 
his flare-up ; trembling Lords subsided ; 
Clause passed as drafted in Bill. 1 

Curious to see Kimberley furtively 
glancing over the bench on either side 
of the Markiss. He would not have been 
a bit surprised if he had seen peeping forth 
the familiar growth of the Eton birch. 

Business done * — ^In the Commons, George 
Wyndham made fresh hit with speech 
explaining Army Estimates. 



Ttiesday, — There still linger in the 
memory the tones of Don Josi^’s flexible 
voice when he read to the House OoM 
Paul's little bill arising out of the 
Jameson Raid. To hear him cite the 
item “moral and intellectual damages’' 
was worth being present at prayer time 
in order to secure a seat. 

It was Prince Arthur who to-night 
read the sublime document containing 
the proposals of peace. They are pre- 
sented at the joint instance of the Presi- 
dents of the Orange Free State and of 
the South African Republic. The hand- 
writing was plainly OoM Paul’s, his the 
unctuous voice that rolled through its 
amazing sentences. Prince Arthur, of 


course, said nothing. The intonation of 
his voice was most eloquent. 

Old Gentleman at Pretoria generally 
admitted to have excelled himself. The 
ultimatum had tendency to take away the 
breath by reason of its boldness. Almost 
blood-curdling in the sudden unrestrained 
outburst of hissing hatred long diplo- 
matically concealed. Britons, in their 
self-complacent confldence, inclined to 
smile at its peremptoriness. Seemed at 
the moment like poodle ordering a mastiff 
out of the stable yard. Know now that 
OOM Paul wasn’t nearly so far out of his 
slow reckoning. But for gallant stand 
made at Kimberley and Ladysmith, he 
would have carried out the threat, that 
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” ^ ' : Elgin forlorn to rule over Madras. 

Didn’t often speak in Honse. The effect 
of his ordered speech— sometking like an 
icicle running dowri. the spine — ^not con- 
ducive to renewed invitation. But when 
he mounted his pulpit in Elgin the 
western world humbly waited to be in- 
structed. Elgin long been a closed borough 
to him . Happily has found another medium 
for his mission. Takes the form of publi- 
cation of Notes from his Diary. First 
batch issued in 1897 ; each successive 
year blessed with fresh crop. 

A dull night in House ; been reading 
last two volumes just published by JOHN 
Murray. The Diarist a sort of Literary 
Dustman. As each day brings its collec- 
tion of material to the door (back or j 
front), an industrious and discriminating 
hand may be counted on to pick up 
something. In pursuit of material for 
his diary, Grant-Duff does not shirk 
that last purgatory of social life, the 
early breakfast where lictemti gather. 
The result is a string of scraps of con- 
versation, with here and there a good 
story that lightens the prim pages of 

rnTTAm ATirArrTxTr. AAAf 1 the work. In Ms \vay of enjoying him- 

PRINCE AMHUR AND T fVo unctuous 4)ic€ ” GRANT-Duff is the most methodical 

The handwritmg was Oom Paul s, his the unctuous voice. . ^ ^ excursions he was 

seemed so preposterous when spoken, of have shrunk appalled. Most Ministers prepared with a collection of <iuo- 

driving the English into the sea. would have suggested that “ the question directly pertaining to the scene. 

Now the guileless old Gentleman, finding should be addressed to my right hon. geing at Cairo he, of course, called to 
“Bobs” at the gates of Bloemfontein, friend the First Lord of the Treasury.” respects to the Sphinx. “Ire- 

French resting his horses for a new ride Sturdy Dick 'Webster looked the moon peated in its presence Kinglake’s sublime 
to Pretoria, writes to say that if the full in the face, and found she was a fraud, clescription.” What the Sphinx said in 
incontestable independence of both Re- “The fact is,” ho said confidentially to i>eply is not recorded. But what a picture 
ljublics as sovereign international States the Speaker, “the full moon referred to jg — Grant-Duff reciting Kinglake, 

be acknowledged, and if the rebels who in the statute is not the actual full moon, Sphinx listening with that far-away 
have risen in the rear of the Queen’s nor the mean moon, but a fictitious and awes mankind, 

troops get off scot free, “ Bobs ” and his statutory full moon, sometimes called the Later, at Dresden, the Diarist met two 
victorious army shall be allowed to go ecclesiastical full moon. ^ ladies. “I introduced them,” he notes, 

away unmolested 1 OOM Paul is much too Uneasy feeling that this is libellous, “amongst other things to the Sistine 



ladies. “I introduced them,” he notes, 
away unmolested 1 OOM Paul is much too Uneasy feeling that this is libellous, “amongst other things to the Sistine 
good for this world. But Attorney-General may be trusted to Madonna. In its presence I repeated to 

Business done,— War Loan Bill voted^ know what ho ’s about. House fully re- lines of SCHOPENHAUER. Later, 

Thursday.— A calendar, a calendar! assured, happy in possession of an extra i p^ad aloud from the note hook, which 
Look in the almanack. Find out moon- moon wdiose existence was hitherto uii- accompanied us in so many journeys, the 
shine; find out moonshine.” Thus Bottom, suspected, turned with light heart to passage from Pater’S Conclusion^ which 


But Attorney-General may be trusted to Madonna. In its presence I repeated to 
know what ho ’s about. House fully re- tj^em the lines of SCHOPENHAUER. Later, 


Look in the almanack. Find out moon- 
shine ; find out moonshine. ’ ’ Thus Bot tom. 


Richardson, obeying the behest, has sublunary affairs. Business done.— Census j^^gins with the words ‘ Philosophiren 
come upon painful discovery. When through Committee. says Novalis,’ down to the words ' only 

George the Second was king he ordered Friday. — Nearly twenty years since for those moments’ sake ’ ; the paragraph 
(see 24 George II., c. 28) that Easter Grant-Duff left House of Commons and from Morley’S Robespierre which details 


Day should be the first Sunday after full - 
moou which happened upon or next after 
the 21st of March. If— mark how nothing 
escaped GEORGE the Second— the Ml moon 
happ’d upon a Sunday, Easter Day 
should be the Sunday after. 

Yery well. Richardson, having looked 
in the almanack, finds that the first full 
moon happening next after the 21st day of 
March current timidly presents itself two 
minutes after one o’clock in the morning of 
Sunday the 15th of April. Argal, Easter 
Day should be the 22nd of April, not the 
15th, as the calendar decrees. 

Here ’s a pother. What ’s to he done to 
avoid catastrophe ? Richardson comes 
up to-night, presents his puzzle at head 
of Attorney-General. Many men would 



The Fictitious or Statutory (sometimes called the 
Ecclesiastical) Full Moon. 
(SirR-ch-rd W-bst-r.) 


what, according to the writer’s view, 
Chaumette should have said to the priest ; 
and the scene of July 18, 1847, in the 
‘ d^une Nor was this all. 

“I further read from the same book a 
passage added in India, the description, 
namely, of what the Rhone does at Geneva, 
taken from Ruskin’s Preeterita.^^ 

If his audience had been a couple of 
men, they could have done something in 
self-defence. But two hapless women 1 A 
commercial traveller in literature, Grant- 
DUFF always had his knapsack packed with 
samples, knew exactly where to lay his 
band on the article suitable to the occa- 
sion and the customer. What he lacks, be- 
sides modesty, is a saving sense of humour. 

Business done. — ^Army Estimates. 
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LITTLE' SINKS ON HIS NIGHT MARE! 

{After reading cdxnit the Dvoing Eorse at the Grystal Palace.) 


A SHADE SEVERE. 

(i. Soliloquy received hyivireless telegraphy 
from St. Helena.) 

Too bad ! Much too bad ! Haye I come 
from the banks of the Seine to see this ? 
My old home overrun by Dutchmen ! The 
walks I knew so well traversed by a 
‘ ‘ Commandant ’ ’ who never appeared in 
uniform, and relied upon the good shoot- 
ing of women with rihes for victory ! 
Surely my shade might have been spared 
the indignity ! 

But Albion was always perfidious ! A 
nation of shop-keepers 1 And this refiec- 1 
tion reminds me that I who speak have i 
also left Paris— that city of retail mer- 
chants— to avoid the Exhibition. I have 
come to St. Helena to stand watching the 
setting sun, as I did of old ! 

But how different ! Boers here, Boers 
there, Boers everywhere I They ' will 
be better treated than I was. It is 
not just. For the first time in my career 
I regret the absence of Sir Hudson Lowe. 


ANSWER TO A CORRESPONDENT. 

“ Doubtful.^*— N o, we have not read 
the article on Self-Ad''^®5^tising,” con- 
tributed to the Universal Review by Mabib 
COEELLI, and cannot, therefore, give an 
opinion on the point you submit. You 
may, however, take it that the lady is 
especially well qualified to discuss the 
topic of he^r paper. 


TO PHYLLIS WHO SMOKES. 

[“ The Anti-Tobacconists will hold a congress at 
the Paris Exhibition. Among other questions 
they will consider whether the society of a woman 
who smokes is really as delightful as it frequently 
appeals to be .*’ — Daily Chranicle^ 

Phyllis, you a magic chain 
Weave about my heart so tight, 

That, despite its constant pain 
At your conduct light, 

Frivolous though your behaviour be. 
From your toils, alas ! I can’t get free. 

But a hope I have in view 
That your sway I need not fear now, 
Since of girls who smoke— like you— 

(So at least we hear now) 

They can prove, by force of logic rightful. 
That they are not really so delightful. 

Then to Paris I will wend— 

When the anti-smoking mission 
Meets in congress I U1 attend 
At the Exhibition ; 

So their doctrines when they there 
explain. 

Haply I may find your influence wane. 

Ah! how foolish to rebel 
At a tyranny so sweet, 

And to strive to break your spell, 

Since, when we shall meet 
And I once again to you am near, 

I ’ll forget their arguments— I fear. 


Badly Needed by the Boees.— A Bullee- 
proof shield. 


THE POST-MISTRESS OF VAN WYK'S 
VLET. 

[“Miss Walton, the Post-Mistress at Van 
Wyk’s Vlei, on beirg threatened with instant 
death by the rebel Boers unless she gave up the 
keys of her office, placbd them in the bos m of her 
dress, and told the man who pointed his rifle at 
her that he could only get them from her dead 
body. She succeeded eventually in escaping with 
the money and stamps, even the Boers applauding 
her dauntless courage.”] 

This is the song of a heroine, 

Mid the heroes of the War, 

The song of a maid, who was not afraid, 
But stood to her trust as a man should | 
stay, 

Who scorned the threats of the rebel raid. 
And looked down the ri fl e without dismay , 
British born ! true to the core ! 

This 's the song of a hero ‘no 
"With never a man to help. 

At Van Wyk’s Vlei with no succour nigh 
She held her post, as a sold'er would, 
For the right of her Cause not afi’aid to die, 
A lioness showing the lion’s blood 
As becomes a lion’s whelp ! 

This is the song of a heroine, 

Sing it the Empire round, 

Tell it afar this tale of war 
Wherever the flag that we love floats high , 
Be it on land or be it on sea, 

Toast hep I Miss Walton of Van Wyk’s 
Vlei! 

Echo her valour with three times three, 
For where could a braver heart bo 
found ? 


“IN A GOOD CAUSE.” 

Mr. Punch is delighted, in fact, 
“pleased as Punch,” to announce that 
the contributions to the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, which, 
but for this timely aid, would have had to 
turn out its little patients and close its 
doors, have reached £12,990 13s. 5d. 
Most probably ere this grateful acknow- 
ledgment appears, the sum will have 



topped thirteen thousand. Why turn off 
the tap ? the stream of benevolence flows 
freely. “Plow on thou shining river!” 
Bless the stream, don’t dam it. Encourages 
les autrest Address as before, Messrs. 
Beadbuey, Agnew& Co., Ld., 10, Bouverie 
Street, Fleet Street, E.O. 

N.B. “ Collect'ng Cards ” still instock. 
Send to above address. To be had for the 
asking. 
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A VALEDICTION. 


“ Parting is sucli sweet sorrow ! says the poet, 
So to be cheerful I will bi’avely try, 

It grieves me sore, although I may not show it, 

To say goochbye. 

Friends we have been," and that for many seasons, 
Some have remarked how elderly thou art, 

I heed them not,— but there are other reasons 
. Why we must part. 

Time in its course relentless never ceases, 

’Tis always introducing something fresh, 

Thy tender countenance it fills with creases, 

I put on flesh. 


And so of late, all hopes have been demolished 
Of keeping thee for evermore mine own, 

A comrade so old-fashioned and so polished 
J ne’er have known. 

Nay, be not coy, these demonstrations grieve me ; 

Thou boldest me in such a loving clasp, 

I welcome thy embraces, but, believe me, 

They make me gasp, 

I say farewell, but I may meet thee later, 

When, in some restaurant of small repute, 

Thou settest off the figure of the waiter, 

My old dress suit ! 



ablaze with 
the unex- 
p e e t e d 
news: at nine, Mr. Fa- 
VBRSHAM's valet brought 
it]^to his [master with his chocolate. Mr. Favbrsham sprang 
out of bed, and hurried to Wog.an's lodging in a state of ill- 
concealed anticipation. On the doorstep he came face to face 
with Sir William Mowbray. 

You are early,’' said Faversham, with a smile. 

“The curtain is rising and the play will, I think, bo 
diverting.” 

They went upstairs, whore they foiind W^ogan in his bed, and 
woke him up. They plied him with questionslasltolhis journey. 
%OGAN praised the Princess. Her endurance, her discretion, 
her courage, her gentle temper, her misplaced humility, her 
. fresh voice, her [open friendliness, made a full theme for 
i WOGAN'B eulogy. 


{Gontvmed from jpage 198.) 

“And pride?” asked Faversham. “You omit that quality. 
Has she pride? It is most important.” 

“ Why ? " asked Wogan, and lie sat up in his bed. “ Is there 
news to tell?” He caught Faversham by the arm, “What 
news, man ? Is it news of the King ? ’ ' 

Faversham gently disengaged his arm and smoothed the 
velvet of his sleeve. 

“The King, Sir, has been most sad. Indeed, but for the 
Caprara ” 

I “The Caprara ! ’ ’ cried Wogan, falling back upon his pillows. 
“ She is in Bologna, then? ” he asked, with a strange quiet. 
“She came, indeed, the day you left.” 

“Most happily,” added Mowbray, “for her company has in 
some measure consoled him.” 

Wogan said nothing for awhile, but lay and stared at the 
ceiling. Then he asked : 

“ And why are you gentlemen at such trouble to bring me 
this news?” 

“ Ih might be well,” answered Mowbray. “ I do not hazarcl 
an opinion ; but you say the Princess Clementina has pride, and 
it might be well, perhaps, if you prepared her ” 
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“No,” cried Wogan, “she must not know. Think! After 
her sufferings, borne with what constancy, she is to discover 
that while she suffered — No ! She must not know, and not for 
the King’s sake, mark you, but for hers. She must make this 
marriage, for which she has ventured more than women dare 
to venture. Else she drowns in ridicule. So she must not 
know.” 

Mr. Faversham humm’d and ha’ed. 

“ It will be difficult,” said Mowbray, “to keep the knowledge 
from her.” ! 

“Very difficult,” agreed Faversham. “ For, alas ! there are 
always busy-bodies . ’ ’ 

“Why, that true,” said Wogan, staring at his visitors. He 
flung out of bed and opened the window. “There are flowers 
ill the street below% gentlemen,” he cried, “ and here ’s a spring 
day of sunlight.” 

“To be sure,” said Faversham, “but I do not under- 
stand ” 

“That in some company,” WoGAN took him up with a bow, 

“ one feels the need of them.” 

Wogan dressed with all haste as soon as he was disembarrassed 
of his visitors. He must see the King ; he must get rid of the 
Caprara; he must make sure that the Princess Clementina 
should not know. He hurried to the King’s lodging. But 
events had moved fast that morning. He "was met in the ante- 
chamber by Mr. Faversham, who positively twinkled with 
excitement. 

“You are too late,” said Faversham, “the King has gone; 
a message from Spain— a most momentous message — so we are 
told. But between you and me, the King has fled. He heard 
of the Princess’s coming at seven, and at nine he was gone. He 
has incontinently fled, leaving the two women to fight for him. 
So clever ; so diplomatic ! ” 

Wogan went home to his lodging. That the Caprara affair 
could be kept secret he knew now to be altogether an impossi- 
bility. But he was none the less firmly convinced that the 
marriage must take place. His conviction increased as the days 
passed, and the rumour of the escape from Innspruck spread. 
In a little time, Europe was ablaze with it; people thronged 
into Bologna to catch a glimpse of the Princess ; her name and 
praises were even upon women’s lips. What if the marriage 
did not take place ? This, thought Wogan, that she, w^ho to-day 
was the wonder of Europe, w^ould be to-morrow^ its laughing- 
stock, flouted at every tea-table as a romantic girl w^ell and 
suitably punished. The King Wogan pushed out of his heart 
and thoughts: he had run away. But if by any chance he were, 
as the phrase went, to come to his own, why then Clementina 
must be Queen; she was most fitted to be Queen. In a word, 
she should not be wnsted. 

Meanwhile, Wogan saw nothing of the Princess. Perhaps ho 
passed of an evening beneath her windows when the lamps were 
lit ; but he held deliberately aloof. However, he had news of 
her from the busy-bodies. Moreover, they told him one 
morning, to his great relief, that the Caprara Palace wns again 
empty. 

“ Where has ‘she gone ? ” he asked the next moment* “ Into 
Spain? ” 

“No, to Rome.” 

“Her Highness knows, do you tillifik? ’’ 


Mr. Faversham shrugged his shoulders. 

“ She has a great gift of silence, though,” — he made the 
qualification archly — “ she can talk, too, wdien she wills.” 

“Yes,” said Wogan. “She talks of the King, no doubt. 
From Innspruck to Bologna she had w^ords for no one else.’^ 
“That is curious. For now she has words for no one but 
Mr. Wogan. Oh, believe me, she is most particular. I paid 
my reverence to her yesterday at the little house the Cardinal 
has hired for her. We w^alked in the garden. She kept me by 
her side that I might tell her of your escape fiom Newgate.” 

“But you did not,” cried WOGAN, in alarm. “You did not 
tell her?” 

“ I told her half the story, only half.” 

“ Ah, only half. And then you stopped ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, for she interrupted me, and told me the second half. 
The chain, the prison wall, the game of hide-and-seek among 
the chimneys. She had it all at her slim finger-ends. I was 
constrained to say,” he added, with a smirk, “that Mr. WOGan 
rarely spoke so freely of himself.” 

“And she answ^ered? ” continued Wogan, putting the imper- 
tinence aside. 

“She answered thoughtfully that Mr. Wogan spoke more 
about himself than she was aware of at the time. A curious 
answer — one that puzzles me.” 

Wogan w^as not concerned to explain. He merely cursed him- 
self for his folly in relating that episode. He had spoken on 
the spm? of the moment; had he taken time for thought, he 
would have known that sooner or later the truth must come 
out. 

WOG.AN lay closer than ever in his lodging. He had neglected 
the Princess, when all the rest were paying their court to her. 
Here was one good consequence. Her pride would hinder her 
from summoning him to explain that story he had told her as 
he rode by the carriage window. 

“Pride!” said lie. “To be sure it is a most convenient 
quality in a woman,” and turned the thought over in his mind, 
until he became aware that the quality had its drawbacks 
too. 

For the King had fled ; that would touch her pride, even if 

she knew nothing of the Carrara’s devotion. There was that 

“ great gift of silence ” — an ominous phrase when used of the 

girl who had been frankness itsjelf along the road from Innspruck 

to Bologna. Wogan became very uneasy. The Princess was 

just the woman to keep her own counsel to the last moment, 

and then act as a woman and not a politician. 

It was this dread which weighed chiefly upon Wogan when 

he received a letter from the Pretender. The letter announced 

* 

that all arrangements for the marriage had been made, but that 
urgent business kept the Pretender in Spain, so that the 
marriage must take place by proxy. WoGAN was chosen to 
act as proxy. 

Wogan read the letter several times. The proposal was rank 
coivardice. It was also for personal reasons quite distasteful 
to him. He shrank from standing up at an altar before a iiriest 
and marrying this girl for another man. The Princess might 
refuse — ^lie had a moment^s thrill of hope that she would. Then 
lie came back to his old thought. She must not, for her own 
sake. He must prevent that if he could, and it seemed that, 
perhaps, he had some power with her. The time for inaction 
was past. 
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^VOGAN paid a visit to the Princess that morning. 

She received him alone, standing in the centre of the room. 
There was a change in her, hut it was the change which WoGAN 
had foreseen. She was guarding the girl in her wnthin the 
mail of a woman’s pride. Only the fatigue in her eyes sur- 
prised him, Avho slept well, whatever troubled his daylight. 
She made no comment upon his abstentions, nor did "WOGAN 
excuse himself. He handed her the letter, through which she 
merely glanced as though she wus already aware of its con- 
tents, and said slowly : 

A lion for bravery, a soldier for endurance, a boy for 
eagerness; ” and, folding the letter, she gave it back to him 
as a sufficient comment upon the words. 'Wogajt was utterly 
disconcerted by the direct attack. He stepped back a pace 
and stood awkwardly silent. 

“You dread plain speech,” she continued, with a touch of 
scorn. “Why then, Mr. WoGAN, I’ll play the courtier and 
speak in parables. You told me of a white stone on which I 
might safely set my foot, and since the night was dark I took 
your word, and stepped, and, Sir, your stone was straw.” 

“ Your Highness, no,” cried Wogan. 

“ Straw,” she repeated pitilessly, “ as you well knew when 
you commended it to me as stone. Else why should you lend 
your exploits to the King? I think I understand. You 
thought, * here is a lovesick girl who asks for deeds of which 
the King, it seems, has none to his credit. So out of my many 
I will toss her one and, please God, she’ll be content 
with it.’ ” 

Wogan lifted his head and faced her. 

“That was not my thought,” he protested. “But we who 
have served him, know the King. We can say frankly to each ! 
other, * The King’s achievements — ^they are all to come.’ But 
with your Highness it was different. Suppose I had said that 
amongst his throng of adventurers, each of whom has some- 
thing to hij name, he, the chief adventurer, has nothing ” 

“You had spoken the truth,” she interrupted. 

“ But the truth ’s unfair to him.” 

“ And was the untruth fair to me ? ” ’ 

Wogan had no answer to the (question. He stood catching at 
the thought that she had not as yet definitely refused the 
marriage. He noticed that her pride began to melt. She 
spoke, hesitated and caught the words she was speaking, back. 
She blushed, and then very quickly she said : 

“ Mr. Wogan, I shall be glad of your company this morning. 

' I wish to visit the Caprara Palace.” 

The wish expressed a command. Wogan walked with the 
Princess to the Palace in an extreme agitation. He could gather 
nothing of ber purpose from her looks, and she did not speak 
upon the way. The household had removed from the Palace to 
Rome, and one old serving-man received them. 

“I wish to see the pictures,” she said, and the old man, 
leading them into the long gallery, left them there. Clemen- 
tina stopped before the portrait of the Princess Capbaka, the 
portrait of a woman, tall, handsome, of a warm complexion, 
and the black hair and eyes of the south. Clementina looked 
at it for a long while, while the blood came and went in her 
face. 

There is my answer to the letter,” she said. 

Wogan eolleetecl his arguments and became rhetorical to a 
degree. ’ 


“Happiness,” said he, “comes not for the seeking. You 
may build up your mansion for happiness to dwell in, and’ 
when you have built it up, you will find that you must draw 
down the blinds, for the tenant to inhabit it is dead.” 

“Your sentiments,” said she, with the ghost of a smile, “are 
quite unimpeachable. You have, I think, a scarf of mine.” 

Wogan flushed red and stopped his harangue. 

“ A scarf ! ” he stuttered. 

* ‘ Yes,” said she. * ‘ One that I dropped that night we walked 
under the stars to Alla. I turned to pick it up, but ” 

“I will return it to you,” said WOGAN, hastily. “ I had for- 
gotten that I picked it up,” he added, indifferently. 

“ You were saying ? ” said Clementina, with another smile. 

Wogan renewed his arguments, but without the rhetoric. 
She could not throw her pride into the scale against all that 
was staked upon the marriage, the success of the Cause, and 
above all, her own future. What would she do ? Return to 
her home ? And hide, and so waste her incomparable qualities, 
which now belonged to a nation ? Mr. ‘WOGAN grew impassioned ; 
but all the while it seemed to him that she was listening, not 
so much to what he said, as to the tone in which he said it, 
catching here at a note of fervour, there at an accent of 
sympathy. 

“ So it is for my sake,” she suddenly interrupted him, “that 
you wish this marriage to take place ? ” , 

“ Yes ; ” and since he had now a hint 6r two as to the reason 
which had prompted her to this visit to the Caprara Palace, he 
allowed himself to say, looking her fully in the eyes, “May I 
be frank with you ? You and I sat opposite to each other for 
three days. I think I know you. I think, were you just free 
to choose like any woman of the people, and the man you chose 
spoke the word and hoisted some poor scrap of a sail in an open 
boat, you would adventure over the wide seas with him. But 
such things are not for you.” 

Again she took no notice of the argument, but only of the 
I man who used it. Her face brightened, her eyes smiled. 

^ “ One cannot, as you say, ride opposite to another for three 
days without learning something of that other. But one may 
lose confidence — one may cease to be sure, and supposing that 
one feels lonely, one wants to be sure.” With that she turned 
and left him. She had almost reached the door before Wogan 
bethought him of the letter, 

“ And the marriage, your Highness ? ” he asked. 

She stopped, hesitated for a moment, and answered. 

“ I will be frank with you. I wrote yesterday to the King 
in Spain, and— accepted you as the King’s proxy. But you 
wdll return my scarf to me? ” And she left Wogan standing 
in the gallery. 

The marriage by proxy, as all the world knows, took place 
a week later in the Cardinal’s Palace. But one item of the 
proceedings has escaped the chroniclers. The Princess w^ore 
a scarf about her neck, for which the proxy pleaded as a 
memorial of the ceremony. But she lifted > hand and held 
the scarf close about her throat. I 

“No, Sir,” she answered, and her voice trembled as slie * 
answered. “ I keep it, and at times think to wear it in 
memory of a certain walk under the stars to Alla, and of a 
stone upon which I stepped— a stone which was not straw,” ’ 

a. i ^ a-S(rva_ ■ 
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ANTICIPATED HISTOBY. 

{Being an exiract from the work of Prof, 
Dryasdust, pub, circa 2900, A,D,) 

The 17th March, 1900 (St. Patrick's 
Day), appears to have been an eventful 
date in the history of Ireland. Of the 
precise nature of ■what actually occurred 
it is impossible at this distance of time 
to speak vrith absolute certainty. Some 
historians attempt to connect it with an 
obscure ceremony known as “the wearin’ 
o' the green." As to the exact meaning 
of this phrase itself, antiquarians are 
much divided. Eecent research has 
brought to light an ancient MS., held by 
some to be an Army Order, enjoining 


Irish regiments Jo wear a sprig of sham- 
rock.i authenticity of this MS. is, 
however, very doubtful. I find in an old 
copy of a newspaper under date, March 
19th, 1900, certain “ impromptu " lines by 
one Run YARD Kipung— apparently a writer 
of the so-called patriotic songs, ^ which were 
sung regularly at this date in the buildings 
called Halls of Music.^ The lines are : — 

From Bloemfontein to Ballybanld 
Tis ordered by the Queen, 

We 've won our right in open fight— 

The wearin' o' the green. 

I do not quote these lip.es for any 
literary or other merit they possess, but 
simply' as containing: the phrase, “the 


wearin' o' the green," probably used then 
for the first time in ISnglish literature.® 

Be these facts as they may, it is certain 
that the “green" was largely worn on 
this day. The curious fact is that those 
by whom it had been hitherto worn, now 
discarded it.® But while it died out as a 
national emblem in Ireland, it became a 
popular ornament in London, where it was 
largely used to decorate diverse objects 
such as omnibuses,’ Jingoes,® horses and 
mokes.® (Signed) 

Damel Dryasdust, Prof. U.K. 

1 The word Shamrock is of very doubtful mean- 
ing. Even contemporary authorities {e.g., Txmes^ 
Daily GhrapMc, Pall Mcdl Q-azette) disagree as to 
the exact plant signified. 

2 One of these, entitled *‘The Absent-minded 
Beggar,' ’ evidently attained a very wide popularity. 
Judging from the fragments that remain, it is 
difficult for us to see in this production any peculiar 
merit. 

3 F. my lexicon of Ancient londop^i 

< BaHybank I cannot find in any ancient atlas, 
and am doubtfufj therefore, of the extent of the 
Queen's order. - 

5 I am aware of a recent article in the JECistorical 
Review maintaining that Kipling's verse is a 
parody of a still older ballad. But internal evidence 
certahily proves that this ballad — which contains 
some feeling and genuine poetry— is a later and 
more poliehed work than the crude jingle of the 
older rhymester. 

8 During some recent research, I came across a 
letter from one Ala Pabnell, calling upon all 
Irishmen to dip the green in ink, and wear it as a 
sign of mouining. This advice was doubtless 
universally followed in Ireland. 

Curious cumbrous vehicles, of which fragments 
are still to be seen in our museums. The form of the 
word suggests a Latin origin; the form of the 
machine, a much earlier period. 

8 A word of doubtful meaning and origin. They 
appear to have been remarkable as birds of a 
feather that flocked together. They made a 
great noise, but were, we gather, perfectly harmless. 

3 Despite opinions to the contrary I incline to 
identify the moke with the ass or donkey. In the 
works of one Punch, a learned writer, who alone 
redeems the 19th Century from the charge of 
barbarism, there is an account of a creature | 
Mokeanna, which I take to be the feminine form of 
moke. On one occasion Mokeanna is said to bray, 
and when she disappeared, people asked, <‘Who, 
stole the donkey ? " This appears to me conclusive 
in favour of m y theory. 

MORE WORK FOR THE L.O.O. 

To do away with the sandwichmen when, 
they impede locomotion. 

To exile the German bands and the 
organ-grinders . 

To arrest the vendors of newspapers 
who shout out the leading lines of the 
contents-bills. 

To prosecute the ruffianly cab followers 
who insult ladies for not employing them 
to carry their luggage. 

To pull up the streets only in the night 
time and get the work done before daylight. 

To keep an, eye upon the recommenda- 
tions of some of their own sub-committees,' 

[ and be on the alert for departmental jobs 
1 of all descriptions. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 

Wot ARE YBB ? Oxford or Cambridge ? ” 


FATHER THAMES’S TIP. 

(By Mr, Punch's Vagrant,) 

It chanced last week that wandering hy the marge 
Of Thames’s tide — 'its bleakness made me shiver 
I passed a creek conveniently large, 

Where lay much spoil collected from the river— 
Hencoops and biscnit-tins, and cats whose throttles 
Were tightly bound, and hats and boots and bottles. 

And many another waif that once stood high, 

But, ah, how fortune, fickle jade, upsets ’em ! 

Exalts at first their honour to the sky, 

Next moment turns them into common jetsam 
When, as I mused, a hale and ancient party 
Rose from the ooze and gave a greeting hearty ! 

Right well I knew him : ’twas the River god ; 

His beard was matted and his forehead wrinkled ; 

And from his tangled hair with every nod 
A shower of mud upon the banks was sprinkled. 

He wore a tunic — ^nothing could be damper 
And on his head a fragmentary hamper. 

Great Thames ! ” I cried, “ you come upon the nick ; 
But, oh, speak soft, lest others should remark you. 
And tell me truly which shall do the trick. 

Which shall be first— the azure or the dark hue ? 

Since for the crews each day your ebb and flow trace 
The course they row, say which shall win the boat-race.’ 

I never bet,” the god replied, myself. 

Although I bear their barks upon my deep tide. 

Let others quote the odds and aim at pelf — 

I simply do my work with spring or neap tide. 

But as for rowing, why of course it ’s true, Sir, 

I can’t help knowing just a thing or two. Sir. 

“ I hear the laboured breathing of the eight, 

The coxswain’s shouts, the finish sharply ringing. 

And some, I note, are generally, late. 

Some fail in drive and others fail in swinging. 

The while the air grows blue with loud reproaches 
Hurled at the crews by megaphoning coaches. 

‘‘ And as night’s shepherdess at morn is pale. 

Her light grows thin and all her starry flocks wane. 
So, when imposed upon the balanced scale. 

Thinner and lighter grows each. tiny coxswain. 

Fed upon husks, but ever uncomplaining. 

He fades and fades, and thus fulfils his training. 
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“All this I see, and thus of course I 
know ; 

As to the race itself and which will win 
it, 

M y mind ^s made up, my judgment fixed, 
and so 

With two crews rowing, only one crew 's 
in it ; 

And that'' hut as he spoke the god 

grew frightened, 

Dived to the depths and left me unen- 
lightened. 

But in his place a .huhhle rose and hurst, 
And seemed to speak “that crew will 
prove the stronger, 

Which shows more last and gets to Mort- 
lake first 

In shorter time, its rowing being longer. 

And, therefore, since you want to know 
the right blue, 

Keep the tip dark^ but go and back the light 


“A STICKLER tor the decent conven- 
tionalities of civilised life '' writes : “ Sir, 
under the heading * London School Board,’ 

I notice in the papers a description of 
proceedings entitled ‘Evening Continua- 
tion Schools.' Why this distinctive ap- 
pellation apparently differentiating such 
schools from ‘ Non-Oontinuation Schools '' ? 
Are there * sans-culottes ' Schools ? Im- 
possible. And yet, if not, why are ‘ Con- 
tinuation Schools ' emphasized? “ 

Query to Clerics. — A certain well- 
known Reverend preacher is advertised 
to give “Lent Orations" at some Hall 
somewhere. Urn ! Queer description I 
“ Lent Orations " are uncommonly sugges- 
tive of “ Borrowed Sermons." 


“IN A GOOD CAUSE." 

Mr. Punch begs to announce that the 
Fund for the Hospital for Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, is making steady 
progress, and that, thanks to kind friends 




everywhere, Mr. Punch will be able to 
give the generous benefactors a pleasant 
surprise in next week's number. In the 
nieantime, subscri;pMQns may^ be sent in 
to Messrs. Bradbury, Aunbw & do.^ Ld., 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C.^ who are ever 
ready and waiting to recei^ them. 


APRIL 1, 

And How to Celebrate It. 

President Kruger will be invited to 
meet Sir Alfred Milner at another 
conference in Bloemfontein. 

Mr. Stbyn will receive an invitation to 
dine with the British officers at the 
Ramblers' Club in the same town. 

Dr. Lbyds will be asked to deliver a 
lecture on Machiayelli at the Imperial 
Institute. 

General Crqnjb will be given Sdition de 
luxe copies of Badbn-Powbll's Scouting^ 
Lord Roberts* Forty-one Years in India^ 
nnd Stbbvens* With Mitchener to Khartoum, 

The editor of the Eclair will receive an 
official telegram Stating that the Boer 


fleet has at length taken Mafeking, Capo 
Town, and St. Helena. 

Mr. Courtney will be made a burgher 
of what is left of the Free State. 

The Duke of Orleans will be elected a 
member Of the Athenaeum for “distin- 
guished services to literature or art." 

Mr. Dulon will be informed that he is 
to be knighted on the occasion of Her 
Majesty's visit to Ireland. 

Mr. Stead will be made Hon. Colonel 
of the Marine Light Horse. 

Mr. Cronwright-Sohreiner will be 
presented with the freedom of Scar- 
borough and some sticking-plaster. i 

Mr. “Underwood" and his Directors 
will be favoured with a contract for 
refurnishing the War Office. Y, Z. 
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-SO INCONSIDERATE. 

MrstMeltm Gro&m, “So totjb Gitv’nor has gone to the Ihont, Jim.” 
Secomi ^ M , G , “ Ytts, ’be ’s gone. Treated me teet shabby too.” 
First M G. “Ho-w do you mean?” 

Second M. G. “ Why, ’ee took my best ’Oss with ’im 1 ” 


DIARY OF A “PEACE'’ ORATOR. 

Monday^— The work of my life now "be- 
gins. Tq-niglit I address great meeting 
at northern manufacturing town to de-! 
nounoe the war with the Transvaal, In 
imagination I already see the eager faces, 
hear the enthusiastic cheers. I am borne 
shonlder-high- by transported* audience, 
stirred to its depths by my eloquence and 
mjj arguments. Glorious I 
Taesdai/. — Monday’s meeting hardly 
came up to my expectations. Prophetic 
vision proved somewhat deceptive. The 
eager laces wore there, but they were 


eager for my blood. The cheers were 
there, but not for MB, Quite the contrary. 
Finally, when I was actually on the verge 
of being lifted shoulder-high by trans- 
ported audience (it deserved to be trans- 
ported), with a view to submersion in a 
neighbouring public fountain, the police 
happily appeared and rescued me. I am, 
of coarse, opposed to war and to physical 
force of any kind, but I was glad to see 
they used their truncheons. Meeting 
to-morrow at great Scottish city* Have 
great hopes of Scotland. 

Thursday , — ^Scottish peace meeting very 
disappointing. Peeling curiously hostile. 


“ Are not your fathers and brothers fight- 
ing in a bad cause, murderously assault- 
ing a gallant foe who have courageously 
invaded our territories in self-defence? ” 
I cried. Unmistakable sounds of dis- 
approval interrupted the thread of my 
remarks. Raising my voice, I shouted in 
impassioned accents: “Will you support 
this dastard soldiery in its cowardly 
attacks upon a brave agricultural 
people?” But they wouldn't listen to 
reason. Indeed, they wouldn’t listen to 
anything. With a howl of fury they 
rushed at the platform, and but for the 
opportune position of a side door, my 
blood would have “ stained the heather,” 
as the ballad picturesquely puts it. 
Scottish meeting certainly disappointing. 

Fndao/.— -Resting. To-morrow, the great 
meeting ! 

Saturday Night.— The great meeting is 
over. Another failure. The unreasonable 
fury of my audiences is quite unintelli- 
gible to me. I made it perfectly clear that 
the British Government and the British 
Nation were despicable and unscrupulous 
and greedy and overbearing, but they 
only responded by singing '‘Rule BH- 
tannia,” “Is that ridiculous song any 
answer to my arguments ? ” I asked. 
The words, innocent enough surely ? pro- 
yoked an outburst of frenzied violence. 
... Is this Freedom of Speech ? No ! . . . 
I shall continue the agitation as soon as 
my eye has recovered its normal colour. 


« TO THE G. P. O. 

I LOVE a girl with ardour fond. 

And she returns my passion, 

So we intend to correspond 
In sentimental fashion ; 

But though, we 're both in town, yet we, 
Kind G. P. O., must trouble you, 

My postal district is S. E., 

Whilst hers is the N. W. 

I ’ll write her notes, each day I hope, 
Imprint some kisses damp on. 

Enclose them in an envelope 
And stick a penny stamp on ; 
Although my sentiments may be 
As airy as a bubble, you 
Will please convey them from S. E. 

To far away N. W. 

I trust we both may get distinct 
Enjoyment from our letters, 

Until the day when we are linked 
In matrimonial fetters ; 

And then you ’ll very quickly see 
No more a loving hub ’ll u- 
-tilise the post to bind S. E. 

So closely to N. W. P. G. 


NOT Quite the Same Thing. — Smith 
asked Jones, “ Do you belong to a Sharp- 
shooter’s corps ? ” “No,’^ answered 

Jones, who was limping along, “but I ’ve 
got a * sharp shooter’ that belongs to 
me, and I’m going to have Ms ‘core’ 
extracted. What ho ! the pedicure ! ” 
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APRIL I. 

Mamma. “ Oh, I am so glad to meet toxt, Professor. You know EVERYTmm. Do 

TELL ME WHAT TIME THE TRAIN THAT STOPS NOWHERE STARTS.” 

\For mice the Professor is mt ready. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Sir George Trevelyan lias enrielied the 
world wit^i a hook recording **Thc Early 
Life of Charles James Pox.’* The Letters 
and Life of George Selwyn (PiSHER Unwin), 
edited by E. S, RoscoE and Helen Glergub, 
might, my Baronite suggests, be described 
as ** The Early and Late Life ” of Pitt’s 
great rival. It is true Selwyn chiefly 
deals with one familiar phase of it — ^that 
passed at the gaming table. Even in the 
miost critical periods of political strife, 
Pox was to be found early and late at 
Brooks’s playing for high stakes, and, in 
; Ito umin, losing. When Lord North was 
turned out and Pox was inevitable as his 


successor, he was quite bored at Brooks’^ 
by the interruption of State affairs. 
Selwyn compassionately mentions that 
** Charles can neither punt or deal for a 
quarter of an hour but he is obliged to 
give an audience.” Under date. May 21, 
1781, Selwyn writes, Yesterday, about 
the middle of the day, passing by Brooks’s, 
I saw a hackney coach, which announced 
a late sitting. ’ ’ On enquiry he found that 
Pox and two others had been playing 
pharo through the live long night and the 
May morning, a sum of 3,500 guineas 
changing hands. That was nothing. 
Another entry records a loss by one 
player at a single sitting of £13,000. 
Eight days after what Pox’s successors 


in the House of Commons have learned 
to call an all-night sitting, Pox was 
‘‘wakened in the morning by news that 
, an execution was put in.” The furniture 
I was going, and soon his bed would be 
'wanted. Being a man of resource, he 
moved into a neighbouring Apothecary’s, 
went over to Brooks’s, and gambled again, 
t Selwyn ’s letters were written to Lord 
f Carlisle, serving in Dublin as Lord Lieu- 
tenant. They profess to supply, and the 
effort is brilliantly successful, all the 
j gossip of the town, political and social. 
It is history stripped of its brocade ; 
history in its pyjamas, but, perhaps, al] 
tlie more interesting and instructive. 

Southern Arabia (Smith, Elder) is a 
record of successive journeyings hy Mr. 
and Mrs. THEODORE Bent, through un- 
frequented districts of an ancient, still 
unfamiliar country. A permanent and 
valuable result is found in the half-a- 
dozen maps drawn after personal survey 
of pathways hitherto untrodden by a 
white man, not to mention a white woman. 
In his travelling, not always free from 
peril, Mr. Bent was comforted hy the 
companionship of his plucky and resource- 
ful wife. On the whole, my Baronite comes 
to the conclusion that Southern Arabia is 
more pleasant to read about than to 
^sojourn in. It teems with personages 
‘grandiloquently styled Sultans, who seem 
to be exceedingly mean cusses. What 
they want is backsheesh, and, in the 
words of the advertisement, they see that 
they get it. Whilst all the men are dirty, 
not all the women are beautiful. In one 
of many passages of vivid description Mrs. 
Bent says of the Arab girls, “Their bodies 
and faces are dyed a bright yellow ; on 
this ground they paint black lines with 
antimony over their eyes. The fashion- 
abl^e colour of the nose is red ; ring spots 
adorn the cheek,” Thus in South Arabia 
is a thing of beauty a joy forever. 

H. D. Rawnsley, M.A., Hon. Canon of 
Carlisle, has exploded in a volume, not of 
smoke, but of patriotic verse, entitled 
Ballads of the War (J. M. Dent & Co.). 
The Canon is nothing if not enthusiastic- 
ally patriotic, and, no doubt, his lyrics 
canonical (not strictly written according 
to “ canon ”) will be acceptable to poetic 
patriots. The Baron’s own Private Poet 
is somewhat distressed at the Canon’s 
having treated a subject which he, the 
B.’s P. P., had already selected. At the 
Private Poet’s urgent request, the Baron 
publishes the production in question — 
it is entitled, as is the Canon’s verse, 
“ The Bugler* s Wishf* and, premising that 
whatever may be the correct pronuncia- 
tion of “Tugela,” our bard has taken out 
his “ poetic license,” h re it is — 

“ What shall we give you, my little Bugelar, 
What for the bugle you lost at Tugelar ? ” 

“ Give me another ! that I may go 
To the front and return them blow for blow,^’ 
The Baron db B.-W. 
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HIG INDIGAT SUSPENDISSE VESTiMENTA. 

[The Lancet reports the case of a man 'who has! 
swallowed his braces.] 

Tho’ I was not wont to question 
That a healthy indigestion 
Could be captured from a crumpet or a cra.b, 
It another kind of ease is 
If a man may eat his braces, 

And batten on the buckle and the tab. 

There are times when beef and mutton 
Fail to please the merest glutton, 

And I personally very sick of each, 

And there 's constantly a reason 
(Such as being out of season) 

Why the dishes that I want are not in 
reach. 

But my fancy f airij’- riots 
I In the prospect of new diets 
That is opened by the Lancet^s gentle 
touch ; 

For when meat inspires loathing 
We can always take to clothing, 

And it does not seem to hurt one very much. 

There is naught, they say, like leather, 
And I dimly wonder whether 
This suspender had the succulence of 
hide, • 

Or if it was elastic 
So particularly plastic 
That it easily got folded up inside. 

But it really doesn’t matter 
How you manage to get fatter, 

And a recipe is never out of place ; 

So if feebleness is chronic 
You can try this modern tonic 
And presumably it cannot fail to brace. 


The Daily Telegraph, March 21, says,— 
** Telegraphic communication with Bloem- 
fontein having been restored, telegrama 
in plain language may be accepted for 
that town at sender’s risk,” We could 
send a wire to Oom Paul in uncommonly 
plain language: likewise toMr.STEYN,who, 
satis phrase, gave ‘‘ Bobs ” the lie direct. 
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Mlder Sister {coming wp). Kitty ! what have you been saying to Captain Coward ? 
He looks dreadfully offended 1 ” 

Kitty {engaged to the Captain). ”I only told him that if he had gone to the War 

AND BEEN SHOT, I SHOULD HAVE BEEN SO PROUD OF HIM I ” 
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, Lady. Yes, Hope and Chabiit is right. But what is the 
FIES r thing we all need to MATT-m US happy ? 

S'tmll Gwh ** 'TJsbands, Miss.’* 


THE BOOK OE BEAUTY. 

A Gebat Thought bob Evert Dat in the Tear. 
In Monthly Pakts. 


IV.— THE IMPERIAL, OR MARTIAL, SECTION. 

[Nbie. -Complaints haying been made that some of these Thoughts are too 
Great for a single day’s digestion, in future the larger ones will be spread 
oyer a longer period.”] 

March 1st to 4th. 

From AiiPRED’s wave-girt isle they fared them forth 
Over the salt and intervening sea. 

Heirs of the Saxon, nurtured by the North, 

Wielding the Great One’s watchword — Ever Free ; 
Sworn for his sake to crush the tyrant’s crown. 

Bring liberty to bondsmen held in thraU, 

Amd ultimately lay their trophies down 
At England’s Darling’s corpse’s feet withal. 

Alfr-d A-st-n. 

6th.— yith certain reservations, which I undertake to set out 
at length xn my forthcoming Yolnme, the conduct of our 
Generals receives the stamp of my approval. TV-nsf-n Oh-rch-W. 

6Tn, 7 th.— E ngland I I think to-day thou shouldst be proud, 
Whose lion’s paw is on the lone ewe-lamb ; 

Craven 1 when blood of Christians cried aloud 
Thou caredst not one Oriental . W. W-ts-n. 


Shall we, the chosen race, omit 
To make the rebels pay, pay, pay ? 

Beware, with memory like a sieve. 

Lest we forget, and so forgive. 

R-dy-rd K-pJ-ng. 

13th to 16th. 

[On Mr, Punch's cartoon of Cronje at St. Helena.] 
Admire how the Tyrannical in current adumbration of 
Sambourne-pen stands at insular remove posed authentic; 
takes sullen salute of co-exile cognisant in vagueness of the 
over-again of Imperial Fact. A picture of contrastables con- 
fluent to similar ; here your Dutch, exsurgent from Cincinnatus- 
plough, inexpert of externals transmarine and other, territorial 
within limits of the fencible ; there, your Corsican, cosmic to 
the utter of bellicose, insatiate of a shackled hemisphere one 
link short; labefact each before a like Necessitated, merging 
extremes. G-rpe 

17th [St. Patrick’s Day] to 23rd : 

Type of the Unity of Britain’s sons 
Confirmed and welded ’neath the foeman’s guns, 
To-dhy, in every clime betwixt the poles, 

Trif oliolate in loyal button-holes 
(Or otherwise attached to loyal chests) 

The Oxalis Aeetosella rests. A. A-st-n, 


[Variation on same theme.] 

O Paddy dear, and did ye hear 
How fine the Union grows ? 

The Saxon sports the shamrock, 

And the Kelt he sports the rose ! * 

The Welsh are eating thistles 
And the English eating leeks, 

And the Highlands take for friendship’s sake 
To the wearing of the breeks I 

W, E, E, Zrcfcy. 

24th to 26th. — On the road to Bloomfontine, 

’Ome o’ late-lamented Stine 

Lawst observed a-movin’ outwards in a absent frame o’ 
mind! 

On the road to Harcadee, 

Milk an’ ’oney flowin’ free 

From the bloomin’ fount o’ blessin’s wot the late 'un 
left be’ind ! R-dy~rd K-pl-ng. 

27th.— Courage, my brave brothers ! I and the Island are 

watching yon. H-ll 0-ne. 

28th to 30th.— [To Kruger.] 

Hazael by the blood that smears thy hands ! 

And Jeroboam by thy people’s shame ! 

Lord of the woman’s lash that bites and brands— 

Lo, where they wait, the Avenger’s pageantry. 
Crowning thy bastion’d crags with sword and flame 
To wipe thee out, thy cursed kin and thee ! 

A, C, Sw-nh-rne, 

31st.— Victoria ! Victoria ! Victoria I 

Sir L. M-rr-s (hy request), 0. S. 


^H, OTH.-^it IS a poignant sign of the New Degeneracy— 
not wiUiout its note of irony for those antiquated people, if 
any, who still pursue the study of the past— that the honest' 
enemies of England, prophesying in the English Press, or from* 
^ Englx^ platform, cannot secure an impartial hearing even • 
from thexr own fellow-countrymen I H, W, M-ss-ngh-m. 

IfiTH TO 12th,— Ere y^t our conquering Captains flit, 

Ere yet the shouting dies away, . 


From the Wings or the Wyndham Theatre.— Some curiosity 
has been evinced by theatre patrons as to how Mr. Charles 
Wyndham will treat his nose when he appears as “ Cyy'ano de 
Bergerac, or the Nasal and Military Hero.” Most are ol 
opinion that this will be the principal feature of the piece, 
and some fear is expressed lest this should be the only point 
in it. Those of this opinion have not got hold of the right 
tip as to tbis nose. Yet its obvious presence ought so to 
pervade the house that, as Eamlet says,^ ‘ ' You will nose Rim 
as you go into the lobby.” The earliest arrival will exclaim, 
**What is that. I see before me?. 'Is it u nose?” Tiie rdply 
will be, “ Yes, Sir, a nose de Bergerac.” 
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IN VINDICATION OB' SOIEINOB. 

[The Fhrenologieal Journal has been examiniag 
Lord Roberts’s bumps with the aid of a photo- 
graph. From ‘‘the development of his head in 
the region of the parietal eminence” it is con- 
cluded that “ he can be depended onto do the right 
thing in an emergency.”] 

Oh, the prodigies of Science are increasing 
day by day 

Till they put to shame our questionings 
incredulous ; 

The secrets of our being its authority 
obey, 

As its studies grow more accurate and 
sedulous ; 

Till now— though doubtful in the past — 
our grievous fault we own, - - 
And, tendering our abjectest apology. 
Proclaim his exploits, hoping in some 
measure to atone 

Thereby to the Professor of Phrenology. 

k photo or engraving will be quite enough 
for him 

To judge each bump and measure each 
concavity. 

He will finger Kruger’s cranium and tell 
us he is slim, 

And predicate the Khalifa’s depravity ; 
The military genius of “ Bobs ” he knows 
at sight, 

And sees that Stead has impulses to 
pacify, 

He reads a bishop’s virtues, and Invariably 
he ’s right 

When endeavouring our public men to 
classify. | 

He hits on each convexity, protuberance, 
and bump, 

And is never at a loss for what to say 
from them ; 

He’ll prophesy from Mr, Punch’s own 
time-honoured hump 
His power all other's ‘‘hump” to take 
away from them ; 

So all who are distinguished by their 
qualities of mind 

Their genius may determine with facility, 
For they only need to tell him their 
achievements— he will find 
A bump that will account for their 
ability. 


RESTJRREOTIOH-PIB. 

Notes on the latest Russian dish from the 
diary of Count T-^lst-y, translated into 
English by A. E. 

January, 1890. — Excellent idea for a 
new dish. Large slices of the elemental 
passions with sauce a la melodrame and 
plenty of seasoning. 

February, March, and so on for a year 
or so. — ^Havo started upon the new dish. 
Considering that I am constantly changing 
the ingredients — taking some out and 
putting fresh ones in— dish promises ex- 
tremely well. 

January, 1898. — ^Dissatisfied. Have con- 
sidered 200 ways of serving up^ — none 



He. “You ’ll BE GLAD TO wtoar MY BROTHER HAS DISTINGUISHED HIMSELF AT THE FRONT.*’ 

JShe. “Which one I The clever one?” JSe. “Oh — er — ^we’re all clever!” 


please me. Not body enough; so have I 
stiffened with large quantities of social 
and religious powders. Several faddists I 
who have stepped in to taste it now pro- 
nounce it admirable. 

January, 1899. — Quite satisfied with my 
dish. It has completely upset the diges- 
tion of many former admirers. This shows 
its merits and testifies to the splendid 
advance I have made as a literary cook 
since the days when I was mprely an 
artist. After all— what is art ? 

Autumn, 1899.— Understand some people 
admire Norwegian cookery. Chuk I Have 
tasted an insipid production by a Scandi- 


navian imbecile. What palates some folks 
have I 

March, 1900.— My dish going strong in 
England. No idea it was grandly solid 
(those powders did it I ) till I heard from 
a friend how reviewers were dropping in 
dozens and being sent off in batches to 
the hospitals. Now if I wasn’t opposed to 
war, what splendid ammunition this Re- 
surrection-Pie would have made. Already 
it is taking its place on the Continent as 
a new and efficacious ansesthetic. Good. 
I have revolutionised religion, ethics and 
art; perhaps I shall also revolutionise 
i science. 
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THE IDHAIi NEWSPAPER. 

[“ Kr.CHAHLES M. SHBLDOlir was entrusted witli the editorship of the Topeka 
Daily GhrmieU for a week. He was to edit it entirely according to his own 
ideas. The experiment has prored an unmitigated fiasco.” — Daily Tapet'.'] 

■When I took to the Press, as a middle-aged man, 

(Said I to myself— said I,) 

I *11 "work on a new and original plan 
(Said I to myself— said I,) 

1 *11 cut out the columns of crime and divorce, 

I never will mention the name of a horse, 

And the hotting we *11 drop, as a matter of course, 

(Said I to myself— said 1 1) 

Then politics, too, are ephemeral things, 

(Said I to myself— s^,id I,) 

And so are the doings of Queens and of Kings, 

(Said I to myself— said I,) 

‘ And war is so wicked that I will refuse 
To print in my paper who win and who lose— 

In short, I *11 abolish all manner of news, 

' (Said I to myself— -said I J) 

Bpt I *11 fill up my columns with temperance f^ets, 

[1 (Said I to myself— said I,) 

^ And temperance meetings and temperance tracts, 

I ; , (Said I to myself— said I,) 

p- ' And as for my leaders, no grave D.D. 


Can write better sermons, as you will agree. 
While in each little par, lo ! a text there shall be, 
(Said I to myself— said 1 1) 


UNITED IRELAND. 

[** Irish Nationalists dined together at the Hotel Cecil to celebrate the 
reunion of Irish parties .... There was a free fight and the police were 
called in.’*— Taper. 1 

The hall of Cecil *s glowin*, bhoys. 

The Cray tur— good luck to it !— *s fiowin*, bhoys, 

An* our hearts are afire 
Wid amazin’ desire, 

To show *tis united we ’re gr owin’, bhoys. 

Then we *11 go for each other to-night, me lads, 

*Tis never too late for delight, me lads, 

An* the best way I know 
To unite wid a foe 

Is to grapple him close in a fight, me lads. 


Sounds Bad eor the Dark Blub.— One of the Oxford crew 
was recently described, in a report of their practice, as the 
spare man.** If he is i^pare ** by comparison with the others, 
much depends on how stput his seven fellow-oarmen may be. 
But if they are all stout and he is the only spare man, then how 
about their good condition? Probably they are all “slim** 
enough, but this isn’t of much avail. 




POCKET • VERSUS SENTIMENT. 

French Band SSABEHOliDER. ** IS HE NOT A. BOER AND A BROTHER ? 

German Rand Sharbhoidbr. YES ! BUT IF HE WRECK OUR MINES ? 

First Shareholder. A-A-A-AH ! '' 

r« "W'e can hardly helieye that President KniJoBR could commit such a blunder (as the threatened destruction of the Rand mines). The propriotora 
of the mines are not all English, fer from it, and France, Germany, Eur^e as a whole, possesses shares in the majority of the great companies which 
have exploited bodtlL Afrteeot eoil If he went so far, would not Mr. estrange preoio^^sym^a|ies 
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"THE GOOD OLD RULE, THE SIMPLE PLAN.” 

She, “It’s too peoyokino! WeVe only just had the drains put right, and now 

THE SEPvTANTS ARE ALL COMPLAINING THAT THE HODSE IS HAUNTED ! ” 

JETe. “I’m sure I’m very sorry; but I don’t see what I can do,” 

She, “Why, op course, you must have a man down from London who under- 
stands about G-hosts 1 ” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted prom tfe Diary op Toby, M.P. 

House of CommonSf Monday ^ March 19. — 
Few things more pleasing or touching 
than attitude of Squire of Malwood- 
towards St. Michael in discussion ou' 
Budget scheme. To the guardianship of 
All Angels St, Michael has added the 
jealous watchfulness of his predecessor at 
the Treasury. Rude boys, like Jemmy 
Lowthbr and Cap’en Tommy Bowles’ 
speak disrespectfully of the Budget. (The 
Cap’en, who never forgives his old chum, 
Corporal Hanbury, for accept’ ng a com- 
mission, sneers at him as “the acolyte of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ’ ’ ) The 
Squire is down on them with weighty 
reproof, St, Michael sits smiling and 
blushing on Treasury Bench while his 
battles are fought by this doughty 
champion. 

Henry Fowler ventured to say War 
Loan w^ould have been better raised by 
terminable annuities. Hereby was the 
Squire twice blessed. Had renewed, 
opportunity of defending his disciple, and 
was able to show how hopelessly devoid 
of financial capacity is the body he once 
led on the Front Opposition Bench. His 
approval just sufficiently spiced with 
criticism. Thinks St. Michael would, 
have done better further to increase 
taxation ; also doesn’t like his some-' 
what flippant manner of alluding to 
the late millionaire who lived on fifteen 



The Acolyte op the Chancellor op 
THE Exchequer. 

(Mr. H-nb-ry.) 


shillings a day, and left the State 
£900,000. 

“Never look a dead millionaire in the 
mouth,” said Sir William, enriching the 
language with a fresh proverb. 

On the whole, he regards the Budget as 
a structure almost as near perfection as 
he could have made it himself. Anyhow, 
he won’t have other people criticising it, or 
presuming to lecture St. Michael. Thes6 
relations between eminent persons on the 
two Front Benches very pleasant. Cast a 
glow of friendship over the political arena. 
Same time it makes things duller than 
ever. 

Business done* — Budget Bill read a 
second time. 

Tuesday , — ^In the temporary withdrawal 
from the scene of his esteemed Leaders, 
Mr. Flavin took “ the flure ” to-night, and 
discoursed on oats and the Consolidated 
Fund Bill. The member for North Kerry 
was dressed with that apparently careless, 
really studied grace, that makes Listowel 
sit up on Sundays. To show he was 
not proud in his best clothes, was 
perfectly at his ease he, whilst he spoke, 
lightly rested his r’ght fist in his trouser 
pocket. If there was about him indica- 


tion of aloofness from the common horde 
it was shown in the persistence with 
which, overlooking members opposite and 
above gangwayon his side, he persistently 
addressed the Speaker. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker,” he said, “con- 
sidering the large proportion Ireland has 
to pay to the cost of the war, if you don’t, 
Mr. Speaker, give us something back in 
the way of contracts there will be nothing 
rema’ning for me, Mr. Speaker, but — ^to 
enter my protest.” 

Rather an anti-climax after long 
note of preparation ; but it has good 
Parliamentary sound about it, and Mr. 
Flavin’s speech is quaintly made up of 
the echoes of stock sentences repeated 
with supreme gravity. Much better 
when, occasionally, he steps out of 
beaten track ; as for example when he 
persistently declined to use the ordinary 
phrase “ oats.” He, with large manner, 
and comprehensive wave of disengaged 
left arm, always alluded to the commodity 
as “an oat.” 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, if an oat weighs 
twenty-four pound to the bushel — say 
twenty-four pounds, not knowing what is 
the weight the War Office has fixed—but 
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iEyouliaYeanoat^eiglimg.say, Wty- the Treasury Bench, "you had an oat 

four pound to the hushel, and the Irish that -weighed twenty-six pound to the was i^ediately dieted hy Chair 
farmer has an oat weighing thirty-six bushel— and that I believe is what the to withtow the mput^ion. As for 
pord to the bushel he is teetotally de- Pi .ancial Secretary to the War Oface Pbinob Aethto, disturbed m his private 
barred from tendering.’’ insists upon— you might have a. chance, room, where he was engaged in sharin,„ 

H^sfbrokTinto fit of laughter. Mr. But the Irish farmer with an oat weighing the meditations of Maecus Aimmus, he 
Flavin looked round with startled air as thirty -six pound to the bushel, and, ®^“® “ ^ . 

if iust recognising existence of members therefore, a heavier, better oat, he, as I Bather a bad toiness for the Mother 
opjosile. Wt they might be laughing said before, is teetotally debarred.” oparliaments. Taken all ro^d^^ 

at he couldn’t imagine; didn’t think it .Business done.-Consolidated Fund Bill since the free fight on the floor of the 
worth while considering; quickly resolved read second time. House which disturbed the serenity of 

Tliursdatj. — Insh members amazed at 
their o-wn victory. By arrangement made 
some time ago with PRINCE Arthur, to- 
^ day set apart for them to serve up once 

















“Teetotally debarred, Mr. Speaker 1” 
(“ An Oat " of Itr. Fl-v-n.) 


to resume his concentrated attention on 


more the thrice-boiled colewort of their 
luminous essays on financial relations be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. It hap- 
pened that members in charge of London 
Water Bill also selected to-day for its 
second reading. This a fresh injury to 
Ireland. The tyranny of private bill 
legislation is only too familiar. Several 
times this Session it has peremptorily 
interposed, delaying public business for 
a space varying from one hour to three. 

That all very well for the Saxon, if 
he likes to stand it. Irish members not 
to be trifled with. Moreover, here was a 
fine opening for hold advertisement. The 
tambourine going round Ireland and United 
States doing badly. No response, as in 
days of yore, to the reiterated pay, 
pay, pay.*^ Moral, try on the old game. 
To turn the High Court of Parliament 
into a bear garden, to obstruct business, 
to blatantly defy authority would he 
worth £50 at least. To get themselves 
suspended was good for a sorely needed 



“ Now, do I look like a Parson ? ” 
(The bight Hon. H-nry Ch-pl-n.) 
a June night seven years dead 


the Chair. Game played with success, stopping such a blow at dignity and 

“Yes, Mr. SPBAKEE, I say the Irish authority in the House of Commons, 

farmer, with au oat weighing thirty-six' Speaeee, possibly influenced by tom- done.-None. 

pounds to the bushel, is teetotally de- ®Hnataon to play up to the obvious ^ame, Friday — Saee advises me, if I have any 

barred from tendering.” refrained from namng the rioters, transact with President of 

The added emphasis placed upon the Ceeistophue Teoot Baeuby, less diplo- Government Board, better defer it 


alluring adverb greeted with fresh burst 
of laughter which Mr. Flavin majestically 
ignored. . If a failure in Mr. Flavin’s de- 
bating style may be hinted at, it is found 
in what may he described as his teetotal 
inability to catch a favourable moment 
for concluding his remarks. Having re- 
peated himself five times he, with dis- 
dainful gesture, flings on the bench be- 
hind him the sheet of notes from which 
he has been sjieaking. Looks as if he 
were about to resume his seat. Stretches 
out hand towards his hat ; eye falls upon 
Powell Whjjams sitting at end of 
Treasury Bench, crushed with reflection 
on wiles of War Office contractor, who, 
as he has just confided to the House, 
when whole establishment is on the alert 
at the front door looking out for him 
with short weight of inferior coal, gets in 
at the back door nnder another name 
loaded with rotten forage. 

*'If, Mr. Speaker,” Mr. Flavin sud- 
denly continues, with a side glance at 



‘ Mr. Speaker, I do not purpose to unduly occupy 
the House by Aila^mg on this topic.’' 

(Mr. Jwhn E-dm-nd.) 


till Monday, a habitually serene temper 
being ruffled by little incident that 
happened on his way down to House tnis 
afternoon. 

Look'ng in at War Office to see George 
Wyndham, he found a strange janitor at 
the door. 

Will you tell Mr. Wyndham I want to 
see him on urgent business? ” said H. 0# 
in hjs blandest manner. 

‘ ‘ What name, Sir ? ” 

‘ ‘ Chaplin, ’ ’ said H. 0. , wondering where 
the man could have been hiding his head 
for the last twenty years. 

> “ Chaplain of the forces. Yes, Sir, this 

way, Sir,” and the attendant turned to 
open the door. 

“ Do I look like a parson ? ” roared the 
sometime owner of Hermit, 

Bu$ines8 done.— Debate on University 
Education in Ireland. Illumined by speech | 
from William Jones (North Carnarvon- 
shire) that charmed House by the fire and 
the simplicity of its eloc[uence. 



T half-past 
nine the 
crew of the 
Merman 
were huried 
in slumlber, 
at nine 
thirty-two 

— _ three of the members were 

awake with heads protruding ont of their bunks, trying to peer 
through the gloom, while the fourth dreamt that a tea-tray 
was falling down a never-ending staircase. On the floor of 
the forecastle something was cursing prettily and rubbing 
itself. 

“Did you *ear anything, Ted?” inquired a voice in "an 
interval of silence. 

“ Who is it? ” demanded Ted, ignoring the question. “ Wot 
d’yer want ? ” 

“I'll let you know who I am," said a thick and angry voice. 

‘ ‘ I 've',broke my blarsted back.* ' ' 

“ Light the lamp, Bill,” said Ted. 

Bill struck a tandsticker match, and carefully nursing the 
tiny sulphurous flame with his hand, saw dimly some high- 
coloured object on the floor. He got out of his bunk and lit the 
lamp, and an angry and very drunken member of Her Majesty's 
foot forces became visible. 

“Wot are you doin' 'ere? "^inquired Ted, sharply; “this 
ain't the guard-room.” 

“Who knocked me over?” demanded the soldier, sternly; 
“ take your co — coat off lik' a man.” 

He rose to his feet and swayed unsteadily to and fro. 

“If you keep your li' V 'eds still,” he said gravely, to Bill, 
“ I '11 punch 'em.”* 

By a stroke of good fortune he selected the real head, and 
gave it a blow which sent it crashing against the woodwork. 
For a moment the seaman stood ^gathering his scattered senses, 
then with an batlx he sprang forward, and in the lightest of 
Sighting hrim waited*hntil his adversary, who was by this time 
pn the floor again, should have regained his feet. 

“He's drunk. Bill,'' said another voice, “ don't 'urt 'im. 
Hb's a chnp wot said 'e was coming aboard see me— I met 'ini 


in the * Green Man ' this evening. You was coming to see me, 
mate, wasn't you ? '' 

The soldier looked up stupidly, and gripping hold of the 
injured Bill by the shirt, staggered to his feet again, and 
advancing towards the last speaker lot fly suddenly in his 
face. 

“Sort man I am,” he said, autobiographically. “Feel my 
arm.” 

The indignant Bill took him by both, and throwing himself 
upon him suddenly fell with him to the floor. The intruder's 
head met the boards with a loud crash, and then there was 
silence. 

“You ain’t killed 'im, BILL?” said an old seaman, stooping 
over him anxiously. 

“ Course not,” was the reply ; “ give us some water.” 

He threw some in the soldier's face, and then poured some 
down his neck, but with no result. Then he stood upright, and 
exchanged glances of consternation with his friends. 

“ I don't like the way he 's breathing,” he said, in a trembling 
voice. 

“You always was pertikler, Bill,” said the cook, who had 
thankfully got to the bottom of his staircase. “If I was 
you ” 

He was not allowed to proceed any further ; footsteps and a 
voice were heard above, and«as old Thomas hastily extinguished 
the lamp, the mate's head was thrust down the scuttle, aud the 
mate's voice sounded a profane reveille. 

“ "Wot are we goin' to do with it ? ” inquired Ted, as the mate 
walked away. 

“ 'Im, Ted,” said Bill, nervously. “ He 's alive all right.” 

“If we put 'im ashore an’ 'e 's dead,” said old Thomas, 
“there'll be trouble for somebody. Better let 'im be, and if 
'e's dead, why we don’t none of us know nothing about it.” 

The men ran np on deck, and Bill, being the last to leave, 
put a boot under the soldier's head before he left. Ten minutes 
later they were under way, and standing about the deck, 
discussed the situation in thrilling whispers as opportunity | 
offered. 

At breakfast, by which time they were in a dirty tumbling sea, 
with the Nore lightship, a brown forlorn-lookijc^g object, on their 
beam, the soldieif, who had been breathing stprtorpusly, raised , 
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Ills heavy liead from the boot, and with glassy eyes and tightly and seated on the deck to recover. The excitement passed, he 
compressed lips gazed wonderingly about him. lost his colour again, and struggling into his tunic, went and 

‘ ‘ ^ot cheer, mate ? ’ ^ said the delighted Bill. ’Ow goes it ? brooded over the side. 

‘‘Where am I? inquired Private Harey Bliss in a weak By dinner-time his faintness had passed, and he sniffed with 
voice. relish at the smell from the galley. The cook emerged bearing 

Brig Merman,’' said Bill; “ bound for Bystermouth.’* dinner to the cabin, then he returned and took a fine smoking 
“Well, I 'm damned,” said Private Buss ; “ it ’s a blooming piece of boiled beef flanked with carrots down to the forecastle, 
miracle. Open the winder, it ’s a bit stuffy down here. Who — Private Bliss eyed him wistfully and his mouth watered, 
who brought me here ? ” For a time pride struggled with hunger, then pride won a 

“ You come to see me last night,” said Bob, “an* fell down, I partial victory and he descended carelessly to the forecastle, 
s’pose; then you punched Bill ’ere in the eye and me in the “ Can any o’ you chaps lend me a pipe o’ baccy? ” he asked, 
3pr.” cheerfully. I 

Mr, Bliss, still feeling very sick and faint, turned to Bill, and Bill rummaged in his pocket and found a little tobacco in a i 
after critically glancing at the eye turned on him for inspection, twist of paper. 

transferred his regards to the other man’s jaw. “ Bad thing to smoke on a empty stomach,” he said, with his 

“ I ’m a devil when I ’m boozed,” he said, in a satisfied voice, mouth full. 

“ Well, I must get ashore ; I shall get cells for this, I expect.” ’Tain’t my fiiult it ’s empty,” said Private Bliss, pathetically, 

He staggered to the ladder, and with unsteady haste gained “ ’Tain’t mine,” said Bill. 

the deck and made for the side. The heaving waters made him “ I ’ve 'erd,” said the cook, who was a tender-hearted man, 

giddy to look at, and he gazed for preference at a thin line of “as ’ow it ’q a good thing to go for a day or so without food 

coast stretching away in the distance. sometimes.” 

The startled mate, who was steering, gave him a hail, but he “Who said so ? ” inquired Private Bliss, hotly, 
made no reply. A little lishing-boat was jumping about in a “ Diff ’rent people,” replied the cook. 

way to make a sea-sick man crazy, and he closed his eyes with “You can tell ’em from me they ’re blamed fools,” said Mr. 

a groan. Thentheskipper, aroused bythe mate’s hail, came up Bliss. 

from below, and walking up to him put a heavy hand on his There was an uncomfortable silence ; Mr. Buss lit his pipe, 
shoulder. but it did not seem to draw well. 

“What are you doing aboard this ship?” he demanded “Did you like that pot o’ six half I stood you last night? ” he 
austerely. inquired somewhat pointedly of Bob. 

“ Go away,” said Private BtiSS faintly ; f* take your paw off Bob hesitated, and looked at his plate, 
my tunic ; you ’ll spoil it.” “No, it was a bit flat,” he said at length. 

He clung miserably to the side, leaving the incensed skipper. “ Well, I won’t stop you chaps at your grub,” said Private 

to demand explanations from the crew. The crew knew nothing Buss bitterly, as he turned to depart. 

about him, and said that he must have stowed himself away in “You’re not stopping us,” said Tbd, cheerfully. “ I ’d offer 

an empty bunk; the skipper pointed out coarsely that there you a bit, only ” 

were no empty bunks, whereupon Bill said that he had not “Only what?” demanded the other. 

occupied his the previous evening, but had fallen asleep sitting “Skipper’s orders,” said Ted. “He ses we’re not to. He 
on the locker, and had injured his eye against the comer of a ses if we do it ’s helping a deserter, and we ’ll all get six 
bunk in consequence. In proof whereof he produced the eye. months.” 

“ Look here, old man,” said Private Buss, who suddenly felt “But you’re helping me by having me on board,” said 
better. He turned and patted the skipper on the back. ‘ “ You Private Buss ; “besides, I don’t want to desert.’ ’ 
just turn to the left a bit and put me ashore, will you ? ” “ We couldn’t ’elp you coming aboard,” said Bul, “that ’s 

“ I ’ll put you ashore at Bystermouth,” said the skipper, with wot the old man said, but ’e ses we can ’elp giving of him vittles, 
a grin. “ You ’re a deserter, that ’s what you are, and I ’H take he ses.” 

care you ’re took care of.” ... . “ Well, have I got to starve ? ” demanded the horror-stricken 

“You put me ashore! ” roared Private Bliss, with a very fine Mr. Bliss. 
imitation of the sergeant-major’s parade voice. “Look ’ere,” said Bill, frankly, “go and speak to the old 

“Get out and walk,” said the skipper contemptuously over man. It’s no good talking to us. Go and have it out with 
his shoulder, as he walked off. him.” 

“Here,” said Mr. Bliss, unbuckling his belt, “hold my tunic Private Buss thanked hi m and went on deck. Old Thomas 
one of you. I ’ll learn ’im.” ^ was at the wheel, and a pleasant clatter of knives and forks 

Before the paralysed crew could prevent him he had flung his came up through the open skylight of the cabin. Ignoring the 
coat into Bill’s arms and followed the master of the Merman aft. old man, who waved him away, he raised the open skylight still 
As a light-weight he was rather fancied at the gymnasium, and higher, and thrust his head in. 

in the all too brief exhibition which followed he displayed fine “ Go away,” bawled the skipper, pausing with his knife in his 
form and a knowledge of anatomy which even the skipper’s tailor fist as he caught sight of him. 

was powerless to frustrate. “I want to know where I’m to have my dinner,” bawled 

The frenzy of the skipper as Ted assisted him to his feet and back the thoroughly roused Mr. Bliss. 
he saw his antagonist struggling in the arms of the crew was “Your dinner!” said the skipper, with an air of surprise; 
terrible to behold. Strong men shivered at his words, but “ why, I didn’t know you ’ad any.” 

Mr. Buss, addressing him as “ Whiskers,” told him to call his Private Buss took his head away, and holding it very erect, 
crew off and to come on, and shaping as well as two pairs of took in his belt a little and walked slowly up and down the 
brawny arms round his middle would permit, endeavoured in deck. Then he went to the water-cask and took a long drink, 
.vain to reach him. and an hour later a generous message was received from the 

; This,” said the skipper bitterly, as he turned to the mate, skipper that he might have as many biscuits as he liked. 
j“is what you an’ me have to pay to keep up, I wouldn’t let On this plain fare Private Bliss lived the whole of that day 
you go now, my lad, not for a fl-pun’ note. Deserter, that ’s what and the next, snatching a few hours* troubled sleep on the 
you are I” * looker at nights. His peace of mind was “by no means increased 

, He turned and went telow, and Private Buss, after an insult- bythe information of Ted that Bystermouth was a garrison 
ihg address to the mate, was hauled forward, stru^ling :|ercely, town, and feeling that in spite of any explanation he would be 
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treated as a deserter, lie resolved to desert in good earnest at ** It 'sthe last dinner yon '11 ’ave for some time," lie concluded, 
the first opportunity that offered. spitefully ; “ it '11 he sMlly for you -when you get ashore." 

By the third day nohody took any notice of him, and his Mr. Buss smiled, and fidgeting with his tongue, asked him 
presence on hoard was almost forgotten, until Bob, going down for the loan of his toothpick. 

to the forecastle, created a stir hy asking somewhat! excitedly ‘‘You won't he using it yourself," he urged. “Now you go 
what had become of him. below all of you and start on the biscuits, there 's good men. 

“ He 's on deck, I s’pose," said the cook, who was having a It's no use standing there saying a lot o’ bad words what I left 
pipe, off when I was four years old." 

“He ’snot," said Bob, solemnly. He filled his pipe with some tobacco ne had thoughtfully 

“He 's not gone overboard, I s'pose? " said Biix, starting up. borrowed from the cook before dinner, and dropping into a 
Touched by this morbid suggestion they went up on deck and negligent attitude on the deck, smoked placidly with his eyes 
looked round ; Private Bliss was nowhere to be seen, and Ted, half-closed. The brig was fairly steady and the air hot and 


who was steering, had heard 
no splash. He seemed to have 
disappeared by magic, and the 
cook, after a hurried search, 
ventured aft, and, descending 
to the cabin, mentioned his 
fears to the skipper. 

“ Nonsense ! " said that gen- 
tleman sharply. “I'lHayl’ll 
find him." 

He came on deck and looked 
round, followed at a respectful 
distance by the crew, but there 
was no sign of Mr. Bliss. Then 
an idea, a horrid idea, occurred 
to the cook. The colour left 
his cheeks and he gazed help- 
lessly at the skipper. 

“What is it?" bawled thb 
latter. 

The cook, incapable of speech, 
raised a trembling hand and 
pointed to the galley. The 
skipper started, and rushing to 
the door drew it hastily back. 

Mr. Bliss had apparently 
finished, though he still toyed 
languidly with his knife and 
fork as though loath to put 
them down. A half-emptied 
saucepan of potatoes stood on 
the floor by his side, and '’a 
bone, with a small fragment of 
meat adhering, was between 
his legs on a saucepan-lid 
which served as a dish. 

“Eather underdone, cook," 
he said severely, as he met 
that worthy’s horror-stricken 
gaze. 

“ Is that the cabin’s or the 
men’s he’s eaten?" vocife- 




“ Clear out, you— you — ^ballet girls ! * 


slumberous, and with an'easj' 
assurance that nobody would 
hit him while in that position, 
he allowed his head to fall on 
his chest and dropped off into 
a light sleep. 

It became evident to him 
the followhig afternoon that 
they were nearing Byster- 
mouth. The skipper contented 
himself with eying him with 
an air of malicious satisfac- 
tion, but the crew gratified 
themselves by painting the 
horrors of his position in strong 
colours. Private Bliss affected 
indifference, but listened eag- 
erly to all they had to say, 
with the air of a general con- 
sidering his enemy’s plans. 

It was a source of disap- 
pointment to the crew' that 
they did not arrive until after 
nighfall, and the tide was al- 
ready too low for them to enter 
the harbour. They anchored - 
outside, and Private Buss, de- 
spite his position, felt glad as 
he smelt the land again, and | 
saw the twinkling lights and 
houses ashore. He could even 
hear the clatter of a belated . 
vehicle driving along the sea- 
front. Lights on the summit ^ . 
of the heights in the back- ■ 
ground indicated, so Bill said, 
the position of the fort. 

To the joy of the men, he 
partly broke down in the fore- 
castle that night ; and, in , 
tropical language, severally J 
blamed his parents, the School ^ 
Board, and the Army for not >1 
The last thing that Bill heard, i 


rated the skipper. Board, and the Army lor not v 

“ Cabin’s," replied Mr. Buss, before the cook could having taught him to swim. The last thing that Bill heard, I 
speak; “it looked the best. Now* has anybody got a nice ere sleep closed his lids, was a pious resolution on the part f 
see-gar? " of Mr. Bliss to the effect that all his children should be taught ^ 

He drew back the door the other side of the galley as he the art of natation as soon as they were born, 
spoke, and went out that way. A move was made towards him, Bill woke up just before six; and, hearing a complaining 
but he backed, and picking up a handspike swung it round his voice, thought at first that his military friend was still 
head. speaMng. The voice got more and more querulous with 

“ Let him be," said the skipper in a choking voice, “ let him occasional excursions into the profane, and the seaman, rubbing 
l>e. He ’ll have to answer for stealing my dinner when I get 'im his eyes, turned his head, and saw old Thomas groping about 
ashore. Cook, take the men's dinner down into the cabin. I ’ll the forecastle. 

talk to you'by and by." Wot 's the matter with you, old 'un ? " he demanded. 

He walked aft and disappeared below, while Private Bliss, “ I can't find my trousis," grumbled the old man. 
still fondling the hands|flke, listened, unmoved to a lengthy “Did you- 'ave 'em on larst night?" inquired iplLL, who was 
vituperation which Bill called a plain and honest opinion of stiU half asleep. 

his behaviour. : * * ? , ** Course J did, you fool," said the other, snappishly; 
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“Be civil,” said Bill, calmly, “be civil. Are you safe yon I “Six o’clock,” said Bob, speaking for him; “it ’s that now, 


haven’t got ’em on now ? ” 

The old man greeted this helpful suggestion with such a 
volley of abuse that Bill lost his temper. 

“ P’r’aps somebody 's got ’m on their bed thinking they was 
a patchwork quilt,” he said, coldly ; “ it 's a mistake anybody 
might make. Have you got the jacket ? ” 

“ I ain’t got nothing,” replied the bewildered old man, “ *cept 
wot I stand up in.” 

“That ain’t much,” said Bill, frankly. “Where’s that 
blooming sojer? ” he demanded, suddenly. 

“ I don’t know where ’e is, and I don’t care,” replied the old 
man. “ On deck, I s’pose.” 

“P’r’aps ’e’s got ’em on,” said the unforgiving Bill; “’e 
didn’t seem a very pertikler sorb of chap.” 

The old’ man started and hurriedly ascended to the deck. He 
was absent two or three minutes, and when he returned 
consternation was writ large upon his face. 

“ He ’s gone,” he spluttered ; “ there ain’t a sign of ’im about, 
and the life-belt wot hangs on the galley ’as gone too. Wot am 
I to do?” 

“ Well, they was very old does,” said Bell, soothingly, “ an’ 
you ain’t a bad figger, not for your time o’ life, Thomas.” 

“ There ’s many a wooden-legged man ’ud be glad to change 
with you,” affirmed Ted, who had been roused by the noise. 
“You ’ll soon get over the feeling o’ shyness, Thomas.” 

The forecastle laughed encouragingly, and Thomas, who had 
begun to realise the position, joined in. He laughed till the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and his excitement began to alarm 
his friends. 

“Don’t be a fool, Thomas,” said Bob, anxiously. 

“ I can’t help it,” said the old mart, struggling hysterically; 
“ it ’s the best joke I ’ve heard.” 

“ He ’s gone dotty, ’ ’ said Tbd, solemnly. * * I never ^eard of a 
man larfing like that a ’cos he ’d lorst ’is does.” 

“I’m not larfing at that,*' said Thomas, regaining his com- 
posure by a great effort. “ I ’m larfing at a joke wot you don’t 
know of yet.” 

• Adeadlychillstruckattheheartsofthelistenersatthesewords, 
fclien Bill, after a glance at the foot of his bunk, where he usually 
kept his clothes, sprang out and began a hopeless search. The 
other men followed suit, and the air rang with lamentations 
and profanity. Even the spare suits in the men’s chests had 
gone ; and Bill, a prey to acute despair, sat down, and in a 
striking passage consigned the entire British Army to 
perdition. 

- “’E’s taken one suit and chucked the rest overboard, I 
exi>ect, so as we sha’n’t be able to go after ’im,” said Thomas. 
“1 expect ’e could swim arter all, Bill.” 

‘ Bill, still busy with the British Army, paid no heed. 

• “ We must go an’ tell the old man,” said Ted. 

“ Better be careful,” cautioned the cook. “ ’Im an’ the mate 
’ad a go at the whisky last night, an’ you know wot ’e is next 
morning.” 

The men went up slowly on deck. The morning was fine, but 
the air, chill with a breeze from the land, had them at a dis- 
- advantage. Ashore, a few people were already astir. 

“ You go down, Thomas, you’re the oldest,” said Bill. 
j “I was thinking o’ Ted going,” said Thomas, “’e’s the 
youngest.” 

: Ted snorted derisively. “Oh, was you?” he remarked, 
, helpfully. 

^ “ Or Bob,” said the old man, “ don’t matter whichw” 

“ Toss up for it,” said the cook. 

i Bill, who was keeping his money in his hand as the only 
! safe place left to him, produced a penny and spun it in the 
air. 

i “Waiha bit,” said TSD, earnestly. “Wot time, was you to 
I- cadi the old man ? ” he asked, turning to the cook. 

' ** Toss ttn for it,” repeated that wot, thy, hurriedly, , 


cookie. Better go an’ call ’im at once. 

“I dassent go like this,” said the trembling cook. 

“ Well, you ’ll ’ave to,” said Bill. “If the old man misses 
the tide, yon know wot you ’ve got to expect.” 

“Let ’s follow ’im down,” said Ted. “Come along, cookie, 
we ’ll see you righted.” 

The cook thanked him and, followed by the others, led the 
way down to interview the skipper. The clock ticked on the 
mantel-piece, and heavy snoring proceeded both from the mate’s 
bunk and the state-room. On the door of the latter tlie cook 
knocked gently ; then he turned the handle and peeped in. 

The skipper, raising a heavy head, set in matted hair and 
disordered whiskers, glared at him fiercely. 

“ What d’ye want? ” he roared. 

“ If yon please. Sir,” began the cook. 

He opened the door as he spoke, and disclosed the ^lightly- 
clad crowd behind. The skipper’s eyes grew large and his jaw 
dropped, while inarticulate words came from his parched 
and astonished throat; and the mate, who was by this time 
awake, sat up in his bunk and cursed them roundly for their 
indelicacy. 

“ Get out,” roared the skipper, recovering his voice. 

“ We came to tell you,” interposed Bm, “ as ’ow ” 

“ Get out,” roared the skipper again. “ How dare you come 
to my state-room, and like this, too.” 

“ AJl our clothes ’ave gone and so 'as the sojer chap,” said 
Bill. 

“ Serve you damned well right for letting him go,” cried the 
skipper angrily. “Hurry up, George, and get alongside,” he 
called to the mate, “we’ll catch him yet. Clear out, you — 
you— -ballet girls.” 

The indignant seamen withdrew slowly, and, reaching the foot 
of the companion, stood there in mutinous indecision. Then, as 
the cook placed his foot on the step, the skipper was heard 
calling to the mate again. 

“ George? ” he said, in an odd voice. 

“ Well? ” was the reply. 

“ I hope you ’re not forgetting yourself and playing larks,” 
said the skipper with severity. 

“Larks?” repeated the mate, as the alarmed crew fled 
silently on deck and stood listening open-mouthed at the 
companion. “ Of course I ain’t. You don’t mean to tell 
me ” 

“ All my clothes have gone, every stitch I 've got,” replied 
the skipper desperately, as the mate sprang out. “ I shall have 
to borrow some of yours. If I catch that infernal ” 

“You’re quite welcome,” said the mate, bitterly, “only 
somebody has borrowed ’em already. That ’s what comes of 
sleeping too heavy.” 

‘ ‘ ♦ 

The Merman sailed bashfully into harbour half an hour later, 
the .uniforms of its crew evoking severe comment from the 
people on the quay. At the same time, Mr. Harry Bliss, 
walking along the road some ten miles distant, was trying to 
decide upon his future career, his present calling of “ship- 
wrecked sailor ” being somewhat too hazardous even for his 
bold spirit. 



*** CopijrigTit in the of America, 1900, by W. W. Jacobs. 
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The Punch Box for Contributions is still open, and all dona- 
tions will be most thankfully received by 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew <te Co., Ld., 

10, Boiiverie Street, E.C. 

The next item of news anent the Fund is that Mr. CHARLES 
Morton, of the Palace Theatre, has most generously offered 
to give a Benefit Matinee in the early part of May, probably 
May 3, the proceeds of which he presents to the Punch Fnnd 
for Sick Children's Hospital. All particulars of this will be 
duly announced. 

Finally, Mr, Punch opens his ‘‘ Surprise Packet,” as^romised 
in his last issue, and begs to announce that the Committee of 
Management of this Hospital, in recognition of the timely aid 
afforded by Mr. Punch and his many friends, has established a 
‘‘ cot,” to be now and hereafter known as The Punch Cot.” 


SHAKSPEARE AND THE WAR. 

^King Henry. “ We give express charge, that, in our marches 
through the country, there be nothing compelled from the 
villages, nothing v.taken but paid for, none of the ‘ Boers or 
Free Staters ' upbraided or abused in disdainful language ; for 
when lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler 
gamester is the soonest winner.” 

Substituting Boers or Free Staters” for “French” in the 
original. Lord Roberts might have annexed this q^uotatlon 
from Henry the Fifth, Act III., So. 6. 

In Hem^ the Fifth, Act lY., Shakspbare gives us a dialogue 
between three soldiers, representing pro*war and anti-war 
opinions, and the king, who states “the case for the crown” 
as plainly as convincingly. The scene ends with the touching 
prayer, commencing, “ O God of Battles,” which is “ familiar ” 
to us all “ as household words.” ^ 


Cryptio but Satisfactory.— “ Joseph is now the Ruler of 
his People.” This observation, when illumined by the brilliant 
search-light of our superior Intelligence Department, is founid 
to mean not that the Right Hon. Josephus Chambbrlainus js to 
replace Com Paul on the Presidential seat of the Transvaal, but 
that another Josephus, rejoicing in the saltatory Elizabethan 
surname of Hatton, has been recently appointed Editor of The 
People. His motto to his quill-armed warriors will be “tTp 
guards aud’ Hatton I” To politely adapt the very ancient 
academic chorus, “We do care a rap for The People, and what 
will the Editor say ? ” We shall see. En attendant, Hatton's 
health, and many of 'em. 


AN IDEA FROM THE ANCIENTS. 

* gi ; , 



A GOOD CAUSE.’' 

To begin with a quotation, from a somewhat obsolete play, to 
which we do not propose to supply the key by continuing the 
line, we say, “Thanks, generous friends ! ” and, in our WiLliB 
Shakspearb's words, we may add, on behalf of the Great Ormond 
Street Hospital for Sick Children, “For this relief much 
thanks I ” And what a relief it has been I A besieged town. 



“You 're getting along nicely now, eh?" 

after its long and anxiously looked for and prayed for “ reftef,” 
is a sorry sight that tones down exuberant joy, and saddens every 
heart. But here, the relief of this Hospital brings with it only 
grateful thanksgiving and most hopeful prospects. The Mother 
Hospital welcomes her suffering children, and assures them of a 
bright future. Now may it be announced that “Mother -and 
children are doing well,” Not only so, but it is pretty certain 
that they will do better and better as time progresses. 

Here is the account “ up-to-date.” 

Hospital Fund. 

Summary to Friday, March 30, 1900. 

£ s. d. 

Donations 10,542 2 8 

New Annual Subscriptions ... 367 10 6 

Endowment Fund... 2,800 0 0 

13,709 13 2 
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CHECK. 


Parent , “If toti don’t stop crying at once, Sir, I shall give you a severe 

THRASHING.*’ 

Sm and Edr. “ And I shall tell the Ticket-collector I am over age I Ba-hoo I ” 


* ‘ A GUINEA HERE , A GUINEA THERE ! ’ * 
Ueab Mr. Punch, — ^Many of the daily 
papers are being inimdated with floods of 
suggestions from embryo Chancellors of 
the Exchequer for the imposition of new 
taxes wherewithal to supply the “ ready ” 
for the khaki brigade. I have several 
times attempted to bring my views before 
tile public, but have, after wasting much 
time, much paper, more ink, and many 
s^mps, come to the conclusion that 
Jealousy of Genius is not unknown to the 
Day-by-Day editors. You, Sir, I believe, 
have a more just and less egotistical 

onderstanding than these gentry, and I 
, venture to submit that imposts might con- 
be p^ujed— 


I 1. On all paragraphs such as the follow- 
I ing “ Mr. and Mrs. Snooker and the 
: Misses Snooker have left London for Monte 
Carlo — ^tax, ten shillings per insertion. 

2. On all persons of both sexes who 
wear varnished boots in wet weather — 
tax, 6s. per boot. (It would be obviously 
unfair to rate one-legged individuals on 
the same terms as bipeds.) 

3. On all incapables, who attempt to 
sing or recite The Absent-minded Beggar 
in public — ^tax-flne, £1 for every offence. 

4. On all Sporting Tipsters, who fail to 
give none but Winders in their prophecies 
— ^tax-fine, £1 for every failure. Probably 
in time mc^ would be reduced to walks- 


6. On all perambulators and go-carts 
encroaching on the pavements — ^tax-fine, 
5s. for every breach of the public safety. 
N.B.— Large sums would readily be col- 
lected at Richmond, Brixton, Clapham, 
Hammersmith, and Netting Hill. 

6. On all keepers of Servants* Registry 
Offices— tax-license, £10 per annum, with 
£5 tax-fine for every useless domestic 
placed by the agency. This alone would 
bring in an enormous revenue. 

Such, dear Mr. Punch, are but half-a- 
dozen of the ways with which I would 
Well the budget. In case S'.r Michael 
Hicks-Bbach would care to communicate 
with me I append my address and remain. 
Your obedient Servant, 

Nathaniel Nummtjs. 

Pyx Villa, Putney, S.TT. 


A ROUNDEL OP DRAWBACKS. 

[“ Some of the great victories we have won and 
the great deeds that have been done are due to the 
consumption of goodbeer .**— Cuthbert Quilter^ 

When beer was pure men’s hearts were 
great, 

And strong to battle and endure ; 

And virtue (doubtless) swayed the State 
When beer was pure. 

But bread was harder to procure, 

(And sometimes worse than second rate,) 
Drains bad, and highways insecure. 

With such “set-offs *’ to compensate 

’Twas not all beer and skittles, sure, 
Even at that uncertain date 

When beer was pure. 

BY TELEPHONE. 

Kriiger. Hello — ^is that you, Stbyn? I 
say, I 'm awfully sorry, but I *ve had to 
annex you. Must do something to keep 
my fellows’ spirits up, 

Steyn. Punny, but not an hour since I 
annexed you! — ^however, it really doesn’t 
matter: we can annex each other und 
winkje das other eyeje. I *ve told my 
people that the English have lost 64,000 
men, and that Lord Roberts and 20,000 
British troops have just been surrounded, 
and taken prisoners, by three men and a 
boy of the Burgher forces. 

Kruger, Oh, that ’s all right. I ’ve just 
stated that Cronje has merely taken a 
cheap return to Brighton, and will be back 
again in a fortnight— that cheered them 
up immensely. 

Steyn, So I should think. I ’ve addressed 
the people here, saying that we purposely 
lured the English troops into Bloemfontein, 
and that it ’s all a deep laid plot of ours 
to destroy them. 

Kruger. H’m— that *s pretty steep, eh ? 
but what do you think of my master- 
stroke? I told them the Russians had 
captured London ! 

Steyn (gasping with astonishment). Oh, 
come, I say ! I *m a bit of a liar myself, 
but 




SOMETHING LIKE A NOSE. 

W%w (jjfter g(M(^7i^ amUeU al^ “Vheeb did tod see him?” 

Tokd. “ Can’t zat as ’ow I ’zaotlt zsbd ’dNj but I think 1 smsllbd d 


APAGBI 

[“ President Kruger does not like orcMds .” — The Gfardener.] 
Hence, loathed orchid flower, 

Of Insolence and Jingoism horn 
In Birmingham forlorn. 

Mid dark intrigues in an accursed hour ! 

Find out some Highbury 


‘‘Yes; but that ain’t all,” said Sam, ‘‘Not content with 
writin’ up ‘PiCKWiOK,’ they puts ‘Moses’ afore it, vich I call 
addin* insult to injury,” and so forth. Then he finally asks, 
“Ain’t nobody to be whopped for takin’ this here liberty, 
Sir?” 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Pickwick eagerly, “not on 
any account.” And of -course, with stoical indifference, and 
with Pickwickian wisdom, thus also says Mr. ’ Purkchf aj;d. 


Where plots are hatched and lawless raids are planned, hopes ttat The Birrin Valley may be the Happiest 

And all things underhand ; . Happy Valleys with gold galore. As all the world knows 

There, in the buttonhole of pushful Joe— . << jyr,.. Punch,'' without any prenom 

No worse a fate I know — ^ whatever, why say any more? It is true that he does possess 

Go, hide, thy hateful face and droop and die. number of titles and prerogatives which he can use at will, 

— yet is he the sole owner and proprietor of the one title and 

“ A NAME TO CONJURE WITH.” the owe name, always going together, which combine aristocratic 

. . exclusiveness with purest republican simplicity, recognised 

ME. Punch deems it necessary to inform the pubUc, espe- „iyersally as “ Mr. Punch. ” 


' but it seems to me she ’s 


cially that portion of it which has overwhelmed him with ; = 

apiflications and inquiries on the subject, that he has nothing BACHELORS’ WOES, 

whatever to do with “The Birrin Valley Gold Mining and y,.rT. t /t\ti 

Dredging Company, Limited.” On referring to the Prospectus M. (to N., who ts suffemig from loss of linen). Does your 
of that Company, to which he wishes the most complete and washerwoman iron weU ? . . 

lasting success in all its takings, undertakings, and overtakings, Idon’t toow as to ironing, hut it seems to me she s 

it is evident that the error has strisen from the fact that a flrst-rate at steali ng. 

gentleman bearing the honourable surname of “Punch,” with , ^ . -r, 

the prefixes to it of “John Joseph,” appears there (vide Wary.— The “Open Door” Policy, is, of course, admirable. 

Times of Monday, March 26) as one of the Directors of the But there is just one important question that must occur to all 
aforesaid Company. ' ^ pai*ties concerned, and that is, “ Who is going to be ‘ let in ’ ? ” 

The action of the friendly but indignant correspondents, ■- 

who have notified Mr, Punch of the fact, reminds him of a. Product of the “ Fisheries Industry (Ireland). ’’—Cork 
the occasion when Sam Wellet* .drew his master’s attention to soles, 
the “ magic name of Pickwick," which appeared “ in gilt letters 

of a goodly size on that part of the Bath Coach, “where the ShakspbaRian Phrase for “ Ask a Policeman.”— “ Tell the 
proprietor’s nsime psually appears.'!’ constable. ” — Eenry the Fifth, Act IV., Sc. 3. 
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A FUTURE DIPLOMATIST. 

" Havi: a small piece mobe cake, Tommy ! ” “ No, thask yov.” 

"Not a tiny piece 1” "No, thank yott.” 

"Will you have anything moeeI ” "Yes, a big piece” 


SHERIDAN AT THE HAYMARKET. 

excellent " up-to-date " performance 
of Tile Bimls at the Haymarket. Sheki- 
DANj “wit triumplis over all the excres- 
eeru growths of traditional "gags" that 
ha *e gradually become, apparently, part 
an I parcel of the original ; and he would 
be a bold manager who, in 1900, should 
place before the public the play as acted 
in 1775. Tedious indeed would be found 
the entire scenes between Julia and 
FaulkJand^ two parts in this revival ad- 



(Jyril Maude Acres M»ss Winifred Languish. 


mirably played, without one second's bore- 
dom, by Miss Lily Hanbury and Mr. 
Fredehich Harrison. Perhaps thp most 
"conscientious" performance at the 
Haymarket is that of Mr. Harrison as 
Faulkland, of Mr. Oyril Maxjdb as Acres, 
and of Mr. Paul Arthur ^ Captam Abso- 
lute. The earnestness of this trio in 
Scene 3, Act I. is within an ace of pro- 
ducing a perfect example of genuine 
comedy acting. Whenever an excerpt 
from The Rivals, as revived at the Hay- 
market, may have to be played for a 
benefit, let it be this. 

Miss Winifred Emery's Lydia Languish 
is charming as a representation of the 
affectedly sentimental young lady of the 
period, and makes us tremble for the 
domestic happiness of Captain and Mrs. 
Absolute. * 

Clever Mr. Sydney Valentine's Sir 
Anthony gives the impression of an " old 
man in a hurry." To be violently angry 
about nothing seems his normal state ; 
and on the rare occasions when he is not 
raging, he is laughing like a country 
bumpkin at his own limited ideas of 
humour. He is a fine specimen of the 
irascible, hot-tempered old guardian, who 
has been "always with us", from pre- 
historic times until'now. Witii his culti- 


vated suavity of manner, Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge, even if a trifle heavy for the 
part, is probably a fair representative of 
the type of Irishman of no-fortune in 
England whom Sheridan drew, and if his 
conduct, in ‘some of the situations in 
which he is placed with Bob Acres, 
exceeds the limit of probability, the 
blame canAot fairly be laid on his broad 
shoulders' 

Mrs. Charles Calvert as Mrs. Mala- 
prop is good throughout, and in one or 
two situations superb ; nota'bly when she 
listens to the letter read by Captain 
Absolute, and answering his question as 
to "who the weather-beaten she-dragon 
may be," she replies, with conviction, 

‘ ‘ Me ! ’ * At this monosyllable, given as 
Mrs. Calvert gives it, so calmly, so pain- 
fully, and with such a contempt for the 
writer of the letter, the laughter of 
the house was almost inextinguishable. 
We have heard "Me" delivered with 
grimace and glance intended to appeal to 
the house, and it has so far succeeded. 
But this Mrs. Malaprop shuts her eyes, 
places herself on a pinnacle of moral 
superiority to the writer of so vile a 
calumny, and simply utters the mono- 
syllable "Me" as if giving a most un- 
expected solution to a most difficult enigma. 
The "Me" takes the house by storm. 
The success of The Rivals at the Hay- 
market seems due in no small degree to 
surprises such as the utterance of this 
monosyllable by Mrs. Malaprop. Faulk- 
land, ordinarily so dull, is a pleasant 
surprise as played by Mr. HARRISON ; and 
Julia is a delightful surprise, as very 
sweetly and sensibly rendered by Miss 
Lily Hanbury. But that four acts should 



Mrs. Calvert Malaprop and Sir Yalentine Anthony. 


be played within three hours, should give 
us constant laughter, and never be for one 
instant tedious, is, perhaps, the greatest 
surprise of all. 


Appropriate Birthplace.— It appears 
that Bugler DUNNE is a native of the land 
of the Deemsters. We are not surprised, 
for clearly there is a good deal of Man 
about the brave l^qy. . 



Aphil 4 1900.] 
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FISHING INTERROGATORY. 

“Now, SXTPPOSING A FELLOW FINDS A GKEAT HULKING OHAP AND 
HIS DOG OOMMANDEEEING HIS SANDWICHES AND THINGS, WHAT OUGHT 
A FELLOW TO DO, DONOHISBKNOW ? ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

I With the exception of a very few chestnuts thrown in as 
a make-weight, or dropped in accidentally^ Lighter Moments 
from the Note-boofc of Bishop Walsham Hoiv (ISBISTBII & Co.), 
edited by Fredbiiiok Doxjgi*as How, is a carefully assorted 
collection of such good stories as, if he hut carried a tithe of 
them in his memory, would provide a social raconteur, living 
by the want of wit in others, with dinners, lunches, and 
sojotirns at country houses, for the better part of two years^ 
during which time he could be daily acquiring fresh material 
from the same source. The Baron would recommend all black- 
and-white artists with a humorous turn to procure this book 
and to study it, as therein they will probably find many subjects 
which may have already been sent to them, or which assuredly 
will be sent to them as “new and original, as “a fact,’' or 
“as something that happened to myself only the other day.” 
A thorough acquaintance with Lighter Moments will show 
“ How it ’s done.” 

^ Unwntten Laws and Ideals (SMITH, Elder) is an uninviting 
title. It is, however, the only failure in the book. The Editor, 
E. H. PrcOAiRN, has had the happy thought of bringing together 
a number of experts to write of the professions they adorn. 
Rare discrimination has been made in the choice of the contri- 
butors. Sir Edward Malbt speaks for the Ambassadors, Lord 
Monkswbll for the House of Lords, Sir Reginau) Palgrave for 
the House of Commons, with which he was so closely, and had 
been so long, associated that strangers in the distant gallery 
used to mix up him and the mace. Other professions are 
dealt with by equally able hands. Whilst all the chapters are 
freshly written, blaming with information, from an inside'Tpoint^ 
of view, my Baronite delights rnost in that on “The Judges,” 
ewiaributed by Sir Herbert Stephen. The literary style, and 
the suhecid humour that underlies communication of sound 


information on abstruse matters of fact, supply conclusive 
proof of the heredity of genius. The final passage devoted to 
description of the ideal judge is too long to quote. It would 
have been specially appropriate in these columns, where, if Sir 
Herbert had done his duty to a wider range of mankind, it 
ought in the first instance to have been sent for publication. 

Marcelle of the Latin Quarter, by Clive Holland (Pearson), 
is a story of artistic life in Paris, inartistically told. It com- 
mences well, but after a time the reader becomes, like Mariana 
in the Moated Grange, “ aweary, aweary,” and the coup, when 
it does come, is ill-contrived ; yet it might have been so effective, 
that its failure in this respect is irritating. 

The Baron de B,-W. 


MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 

Exposition Universeixe. 

At the Tailor. Ches le TaUleui\ 

I GO to pass at the tailor. Jevais passer ehezletaillcur. 
Where that? Street Thing, Oil 9a? Rue Chose, No. 1, la 
No. 1, the house who do the maison qui fait le coin, 
corner. 

I desire one costume of town. Je desire un costume de villc. 
One riding-coat or one jacket, Une redingote ou une jaquette, 
that me is equal. Tothecoun- m’est egal. A la campagno 
try I not carry but one vest, je ne porte qu’un veston, mais 
but not in town. pas en ville. 

You tell that one jacket grey Vous dites qu’une jaquette 
deepened is very elegant, very gris-fonc4 est tres Elegant, tres 
check? That himself can. To chic? Cela se pent. A vrai 
true to tell the riding-coat is dire la redingote est un peu 
one little heavy. lourde. 

Eh well, jacket, waistcoat, Eh bien, jaquette, gilet, 
pantaloon — ^in effect one com- pantalon — en effet un complet 
plete grey deepened. gris-fonce. 

See there one colour who me Voilk une couleur qui me va 
go to marvel* k merveille. 

It is all. No, I not have . C’est tout. Non, je n’ai pas 

necessity of habit. I dine in besoin d’habit, Je dine en 
smoking. One has less hot. smoking. On a moins chaud. 
But I have always my frock to Mais j’ai toujours mon frac au 
the foundation of my mail, for fond do ma malle, pour les 
the evenings of great holded. soirees de grande tenue. 

Shall come I to essay the Yiendrai-je essayer le cos- 
costume friday ? tume vendredi ? 

Perfectly. Good day. Parfaitement. Bon jour. 

At the Booter. Chez le Bottier. 

Have you of the english Avez-vous des bottines 
boots? anglaises? 

You not of them have point ? Vous n’en avez point ? 

Nothing but these boots Rieu que ces bottines -Ik, 
there, thins, pointeds, the minces, pointues, les semelles 
soles thicks as one leaf of 4paisses comme une feuille de 
paper? papier? 

No, thousand times no! I Non, mille fois non! Je d^- 
desire of the goods boots eng- sire de bonnes bottines an- 
lish, larges, strongs, solids, the glaises, larges, fortes, solides, 
talons garnished of fat nails. les 1}alons garnis de gros clous. 

For to march in Paris, you Pour marcher dans Paris, 
demand ? vons demandez ? 

But yes. The English self Mais oui. Les Anglais se 
protect the foots, even in protdgent les pieds, meme en 
town. ville. 

Try of to finish the boots the Tkchez de finir les bottines 
most soon possible. ' le plus t6t possible. 

Ah, the talons of these shoes Ah, les talons de ces sou- 
^re^ one little used. He must liers sont un pen uses. II faut 
them to accomodate again, les racoommoder. Veuillez en 
Wish to send to search the voyer chercher les souJiers ce 
shoes this evening to my hotel, soir k mon h6tel. H. D. B. 
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THE ‘‘NOTTINGHAM LAMBS.’^ 

[On the opening day of the Session of the 
National Liberal Federation at Nottingham, there 
was a stormy display- of feeling between the 
supporters of the peaceful chairman and those of 
tho warlike Professor Massie. On the second day 
the struggle abated. Sir Edward Grey spoke in 
the place of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
regrettably absent through indisposition. The 
speaker was not sure, even now, that if we had an 
election it would turn on South Africa. There 
were other subjects, such as the W'orkmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill for agricultural labourers, old-age 
pensions, and temperance reform. Here was work 
for the Liberal Party . — Daily Da^er^ 

Pretty it.was by all report 

To note tho Nottingham lambs at sport ; 

“ Baa ! said the black coats, “ baa ! baa ! 
baa!’’ 

And ‘ ‘ Pooh ! ’ ’ said the -white, said they ; 
But the great bell-wether was indisposed, 
And hoped that the struggle would soon 
be closed 

In a friendly and lamb-like way. 

The chair-sheep held that the flock had 
sinned 

Just on the point where his faith was 
pinned ; 

A section of sanguine rams had gone 
On the innocent wolf his track, 
Blundering forth in a blind career ; 
“Hear!” said the white sheep, “hear! 
Ohear!” 

And Pish-pooh-baa ! ” said the black. 

The chair-sheep spoke to the faithful 
few: — 

“ What would the Grand Old Llama do ? 
He that was head of the ancient run 
And friend of the enemy’s pack? 

He would have tethered those truculent 
rams,” 

“Jal Jal Ja! ’’said the little white lambs. 
And “ Bah ! Bah 1 Bah ! ” said the black. 

After a prayer that war should cease, 
Followed by cries of “ Stop-the-Peace I ” 
Rose a mutton of massy brain, 

Black as the coaly night ; 

“ Mine,” said he, “ is a bellicose view I ” | 
“ Good,” said the black sheep, good for 


you!” 

And “ Bah ! Bah ! Bah ! ’ 


said the white. 



^yatfr 


Deadly it must have been to see 
This struggle for Liberal Unity ; 

Many a head was lost that day. 

Many a mouthpiece shut ; 

Fleeces and tails flew thick and fast 
And the lowering welkin rang aghast 
To the rain of the freq[uent butt. 

The great bell-wether was far away 
Indisposed to assist at the fray ; 

But a so-called Grey-sheep lifted his voice 
Filling the vacant chink ; > 

Sable his coat, but his bleau w'as bland 
As he touched on the Labour Question and 
The awful effects of Drink. 

“ Topics like these that strike so deep 
Appeal, ’ ’ said he, “ tp the ayera-ge sheep ; 
Wolves are a sort of a foreign affair 


“ I HEARD YOUR DAUGHTER IS ENGAGED, MR. DE CoURCY. MaY I CONGRATULATE YOU ? ‘ 

“ Thanks but— er— I ’m afraid it won’t come off. You see— I promised to GivjB 

HER A ‘THOU’ BY WAY OF DOWRY— AND— AHEM— I ’M NOT QUITE READY WITH IT JUST NOW.” 

“My dear Mr. db Oouroy, you can easily get over that difficulty. Give her 
SAY Two Hundred down, and promise the Eight Hundred in three months’ time. 

“Yes ^UM ^that’s very -good. Of course the Eight Hundred in three months 

I CAN ^PROMISE EASILY ENOUGH, BUT — ^ER — IT ’S THE TwO HUNDRED DOWN THAT I CAN T 


Vaguely affecting the race ; 

But Coiiipensation and Pensions and such, 
Those are the kind of thing to touch 
The heart in a tender place. 

“ Lambs may differ about the war, 

How it should end and what it was for ; 
Mightier matters will make them one 

When the general flock is poHed.” 

So was finished the long-drawn fight, 

And soft-winged peace with the second 
night 

FeU on the family fold. O. S. 


COMING to TERMS ; 

Or, iSfmaU hy Degrees and Beautifully Less. 

First Suggestion {close of 1899). SouiJi 
Africa to be abandoned by the British 
and rechristened Kriigerplussteinland. 
England to pay an indemnity of £40,000,000. 

Second Suggestion {March, 1900). Peace 
to be restored on the condition that 
Kriigerplussteinland be an -independent 
sovereign State. 

TUrd Suggestion {Sept. SO, 1900). Anyj 
thing your Majesty ipay deign to wish. > 
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OUR LADIES’ HOCKEY CLUB. 

Fair Captain. *‘0h, get the Ball, Winn! Do eun ! .Don’t waddle/** 


“ CASSANDRA CUTTINGS, 


April 1. {Paris Telegram.) Every 
detail of tlie invasion of England is now 
arranged. I learn, on tlie very best 
antbority, that a comprehensive time- 
table has been issued to every military 
and naval officer. The first transport 
is timed to reach Dover at 3.26 A.M., 
June 31, and the sinking of the last 
British ironclad is fixed for four o’clock 
on the same afternoon. The entry of 
four army corps into London was origin- 
■aJly arranged to take place at 8 a.m. on 
^e 5th, bu!;, in deference to the wishes 
•of those generals who dislike early rising, 
it possibly may be postponed until 10.30. 
After prolonged deliberation, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic has selected 
Buckingham Palace in preference to 
Windsor C^tle as his* future abode ; 
there is some reason to believe that the 


latter place will be leased to General 
Mercier.” 

Same date — same paper . — We publish a 
St. Petersburg telegram, proving ' con- 
clusively that the Russians will have 
occupied Calcutta within a month from 
this date. 

Same date. {Moj^te Carlo Telegram.) 
Startling intelligence I My informant, 
whose name I am not at liberty to divulge, 
moves in the very highest circles, and 
his statement may be relied on abso- 
lutely. He has confided to me that the 
Prince of Monaco, persuaded by the 
arguments of Dr, Leyds, intends to in- 
vade England on Easter Monday, Eifty- 
eight men, in his opinion, will suffice for 
the /jampaign, the remaining two (army 
numbers sixty) will be reserved for home 
defence. The exact hour of his arrival in 
England is not yet definitely settled. 

2nd Edition, April 1. (From a letter to the 


Editor, signed ^*Vigilans.**). . . . ^‘Despite 
abundant warning, despite the convincing 
telegrams which you. Sir, have published, 
our authorities are as inert, as supine, 
as inefficient as ever. Let them awake 
without a moment’s delay I Let us spend 
this very week seven hundred millions 
on national defence I Is this a time for 
niggardly economy, when the enemy is 
at our door,” etc., etc. 

April 2. (From a leading article.) “ We 
have previously referred to the aJarmist 
and mendacious reports, so freely disse- 
minated by a* section of the press. The 
Cassandra, we are proud to think, has 
eschewed this crime from the first. As 
we have consistently shown, there is not 
the least likelihood that any foreign 
power will elect to pick a quarrel with 
us. The peace of Europe is assured,” 


SOME POINTS ABOUT ARBITRATION. 

[The Award of the Delagoa Bay Arbitration 
Tribunal was published at Berne on March 29, 
aftor more than ten years’ delay,] 

The principle of wacht een bietje — ^wait 
a bit — ^which has hitherto governed South 
African politics, has been once more 
applied with success, as far as the inte- 
rests and pockets of the Arbttratoi% are 
concerned. 

The claimants, who expected at least 
two-and-a-half millions compensation for, 
a flagrant violation of their rights, and 
will receive about £300,000, after costs 
have been paid, are now not exactly of 
the opinion that everything comes to him 
who waits. . ‘ 

After this performance it would be ad- 
visable in the future that Arbitrators 
should be treated like common juries, and 
locked up without food and firing, when 
there would bo some chance of accele- 
rating their deliberations. At present, 
arbitration is a method best suited to the 
Millennium, when time shall be no object. 

The problem of What to Do with our 
Sons is merely a matter of arbitration, 
i.e., let them imitate the worthy Swiss 
juris-consults and take up a profession 
which ensures them a steady income with 
no trouble for an unlimited number of 
years. 

It is probable, however, that arbitra- 
tion will henceforward be conducted in 
person, after the delivery of an Ultima- 
tum, by the Oommander-in-Ohief of the 
Power which has the most cogent arma- 
ments and explosives. Arguments, like 
expletives, have apparently had their 
day—and a pretty long one at that. 

Arbitrators and their heirs, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, will be allowed a 
hundred years to investigate the question 
of the commencement of the Twehty-Eirst 
Century, and the Duplicalfon of the Cube. 
Other more pressing matters will be re- 
ferred to Business men. | 


I 
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A POOR MAN^S MOTTO. 

I \yANT to choose a motto, 

Some graceful watchword that 's 

More classical than “ What, oh, 

She bumps,’’ less terse than Rats ! ” 

Fortis per ardua centum f 
How ’s that ? I ’ve lots of pluck — 

Hat Deus incrementum 9 
Not much to me, worse luck I 

Pro ixitriaf A hero 
To that were not averse ; 

There ’s Meliora spero, 

And things could scarce be worse. 

But since my income slim is, 

And few the quids I touch, 

My choice is Ne quid nimis, 

Or, not a quid too much 1 


AS WE SEE OURSELVES. 

The new weekly, the Londoner — a)h 
excellent two pennyworth — contains an' 
article hij Mr, F, H. Cowen on the impres- 
sion produced by his own compositions on 
himself* Charmed 'with the notion, Mr, 
Punch has written to several eminent 
literary persons, asking them to describe 
the impressions produced by their^ own 
compositions on themselves* 

The principal impression produced upon 
me by the perusal of my own works is a 
splitting headache, ospecially acute in 
the case of my poems. I have a strong 
suspicion, amounting at times to a con- 
viction, that I generally have a meaning 
if only it can be found. In my more 
recent works, however, this feeling is 
less marked. 

A subsidiary impression is amazement 
at the number of people who road my 
works and profess to understand them. 

G-bge M-R-d-th. 

On reading my patriotic poems, my 
feelings are tremendous. I am as a lion 
going forth to battle : my hair crimps (a 
most curious sensation) and I stretch my 
limbS“-*a phenomenon which, I am told, 
occurs also in many of my readers, with 
the further accompaniment of a yawn. On 
the whole, I am immensely struck with my 
own genius, and I know not which to 
admire the more, the discrimination of 
Lord Salisbury who saw in me a fitting 
successor to Tennyson and Wordsworth, 
or my own merits, which enable me to 
wear so worthily the laurels which once 
decked their brows. 

In spite of the odiousness of com- 
parisons, I cannot but institute one 
between myself and a certain ephemeral 
poet whom some have the audacity to call 
the National Laureate ; and when I con- 
trast tlie vulgar diction of his jingling 
rhymes with the pure and classic language 
in which my prose is couched, I can only 
reflect with grief and indignation on the 
diflerenee between his circulation and 
my own. . Alfr-d A-st-n. i 



“ Whatever have you been doing with yourself, Murphy 1 You look ah 

BROKEN UP ! ” 

“Well, yer ’Annee, I wint to wan iv thim * Shtop-the-War ’ Meetings lasht 

NOIGHT ! ” * 



A glow of satisfaction thrills me as I 
gaze upon the bookshelves which contain 
my works. There is really some very 
good stuff amongst them. I dom’t profess 
to know what I meant when I wrote some 
of them, e,g,, the Jungle Book ; but plain 
tales of Ortheris, Mulvaney & Co., were 
played’ out, and one had to 'Strike out a 
d’fferent line somehow. I confess, when 
I read The Day^s Work, I have an uncom- 
fortable misgiving that I am running to 
seed, which, however, is instantly dis- 
pelled when I hear the barrel-organ out- 
side my door discoursing the classic and 
familiar strains of that undoubted work 
of genius^ The Absent-Minded Beggar, 

R-dy-rd K-pl-ng. 


Robert Msmere convinces me that I am 
a great novelist, my new edition of the 
Brontes that I am a still greater critic. 
Surely nothing gives one so pleasing a 
sense of superiority as to patronise a 
feebler sister, such as the authoress of 
Jane Fyve. Mrs. H-mphry W-RD, 

< When I read some of the awful rot that 
I have undoubtedly written, I find my- 
self wondering if I am quite responsible 
for my literary actions. Can it be that 
I am as mad as my last creation, The 
Worshipijer of the Image ? 

R-ch-rd Le G-ll-nne. 

THE New Erbnoh Apple of Discord.— 
The Pom-Bom. ' 
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ALMOST FRENCH. . 

[*^Les viotoires boers sont S,peu pres fran^aises.” 
---Quoted hy the “ Pro^res,’^ of Cairo^ from a 
French newspaper 
I SAT in an Egyptian- train, 

In clouds of dust, 

And wondered if onr English rain 
Is justly cussed. 

A little Arab and his pal, 

Unblessed with hankiies, 

Yelled ^^Pro^eSj Sphinx j' Petit Jdtirnc^*^ t 
(Not Sphinx, ^twas “ Sphankis',**) . 

I bought the first, and found a lie , 

Too rich and rare 

To, waste its sweetness here, thought I, 
On desert air. 

I read that all the Boer braves, 

Both chiefs and henchmen, 

Who 've dug so many British graves, 

^ Are really Frenchmen. 

^ I read that BoSr triumphs won 
* On hill, £n trench, 

^Oh, gnash your teeth, False Albion ! ) 

I” Are rea% French. 


The Boers, I read, are proved to be 
Down to their toes, 

Pure Gauls, the same who as Belgce 
Pulled Caesar’s nose. 

No doubt, dear friends, their gain is yours, 
But, Auguste, tell, 

Are you prepared to claim the Boers’ 
Defeats as well ? . 

If we can prove, as prove we can, 

W'e ’re Teutons— see? 

May we assert we won Sedan • 

And took Paree ? 

Wait till, at least, the end is sure 
My good insensS, 

Ere you make haste to dub the Boer 
‘‘ A pen pres Franpais,” 


Suggestion for Mr. Rhodes. — The 
P, M. G. told us last week that ** With 
the exception of one Christian firm our 
Johannesburg interei?ts are now prae-' 
tically Jewish.” Hope that “ one Chris- 
tian” will remain “ firm.” But' why not 


change the name of the town to “ Jew- 
hannesburg”? 


THE NEW, TONGUE. 1 

SCENE.— Club, 

Brown, Well, old man, it ’s about time 
we were trekking. 

Jfones, Yes, we must inspan now, if 
we ’re to get to the theatre in time. 
How are we going to manage the trans* 
port ? A hansom ? 

Brown. It ’s raining.' We ’d better form 
four-wheelers. Got your field-glasses? 

Jones. Yes; a pair I commandeered 
from Robinson. , Confound it, there ’s old 
Borebam entrenched behind the paper! 
He ’s sure to open fire on us and shell ua 
with heavy remarks. 

Brown. We ’ll do a turning movement 
and outflank him by the other door. 

Shade of Johnson (hovering in the air) 
To what has my poor mother tongue 
descended ?' There was never such slapg 
1 in the coffee taverns. 
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Vicar's Daughter [who likes to leu^ to date), Ve decided to sell this old Bicycle, 
Jane, and to get one of the new Free Wheels. It will be quite a novelty in the 

VILLAGE, won’t IT ? ” 

Jane, “ Well, ’ardly. Miss. You see, me and cook, we got new Bicycles some 

TIME AGO, AND THEY ’EE BOTH FrEE WBEELS! ” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons f Monday, Marc)i26. — 
Irish Nationalist Party of to-day a poor 
travesty on what it was when Charles 
Stewart was King. Still, it has nnsns- 
pected lodes of native gold. One turned 
up to-night in Mr. DOOGAN. Never heard 



‘‘ The nnres-ponsive oounteiiaiioei of Chr-et-ph-r 
Tr-tB-rtl-y.” ' 


him speak "before. In his way — quite a 
different one — as delightful as the peerless 
Flavin. When not looking after im- 
perial affairs at Westminster, is a farmer 
in far off Fermanagh. Looks the part ; 
in personal appearance much nearer the 
popular idea of John Bull than of average 
Irishman. Gob up to-night in debate on 
Budget. Followed those other eminent 
financial authorities, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and SQUIRE OR Malwood. 

Question before Committee was. Shall 
Ireland equally with Great Britain pay an 
extra twopence a pound on tea? Mr. 
Doogan emphafcally says “ No I ” and he 
will tell them why. They have heard of Mr. 
Prrr ? Mr. Doogan pauses for a reply. None 
forthcoming, he politely assumes the affir- 
mative. On second thoughts, looking over 
scantily-peopled benches opposite, his eye 
lingering on the unresponsive countenance 
of Christopher Trout Bartley, doubt 
disturbs his mind. Perhaps, after all, 
they haven’t heard about Mr. Pitt. Mr. 
Doogan, always punctilious to give the 
great minister the prefix— as who should 
say Mr. Milton or Mr. Shakspbare— 
recently made his acquaintance in the 
studious glades of Lisbellaw. Co. Fer- 


managh. Impression left on his mind is 
sharp and deep. Committee would pro- 
bably like to hear a few particulars per- 
sonal to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Doogan, who, in 
the absence of Tim Heaxy, has secured 
the corner seat on the second bench below 
gangway, insensibly falls into Socrates’ 
peripatetic habit when conveying 
instruction. Between his sentences he 
takes a little walk out into the gangway, 
hastily returning when, to his alarm, he 
finds himself midway across. Refreshed 
by one of these excursions, he advises 
gentlemen opposite to “ get up Mr. Pitt.” 

Here the Chairman gets up and reminds 
Mr. Doogan that the question before the 
Committee is whether an additional two- 
pence a pound shall be clapped on tea. 

Mr. Doogan takes another little walk ; 
coming back urges that the Act of 
Union, taken in connection with the war in 
the Transvaal, imposes on the British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the duty of seeing 
that Ireland has a special allowance of 
twopence a pound on tea. This naturally 
leads him up to the observation that Mr. 
Pitt was a very remarkable man.” 

Ruthless Chairman up again. Mr. Doogan 
down. Being seated thinks he will re- 
main so ; which he does. Gentlemen op- 
posite, just beginning to develop thirst 
for information about Mr. Pitt, left un- 
satisfied. 

Business done, — ^Tea, Tobacco and Beer 
Clauses of Budget voted. 

Tuesday, — Striking illustration fur- 
nished to-night of Wilfrid Lawson’s 
aloofness from his fellow-man. Don’t 
allude to his views on the War. Con- 
stitutional habit with some men straight- 
way to believe that on any subject their 
own country is in the wrong, and that 
any one with whom it may chance to be in 
controversy is in the right. On another 
and much smaller matter Sir Wilfrid’s 
lack of sympathy with large majority 
of House was shewn. Cuthbert Quilter, 
delivering his Annual Address on Pure 
Beer, mentioned sad case of member whose 
name he considerately withheld. Spend- 
ing an evening with some friends in 
Germany, he repaid their hospitality by 
contributing to the harmony of the 
evening a number of hymns and spiritual 
songs. When festivities closed he found 



A Study in Literal Leaders. 

(Sir W-U-m H-rc-rt and the Sir Edw-rd Gr-y 
of the future.) 
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to liis amazement that he had put away 
twenty-two glasses of heer. Who kept 
sonnt was not mentioned. The fact 
seems to have "been nndispnted. 

Having, on the magisterial bench, 
brought nnder his notice varions cases of 
the results of even a slight approach to 
inch excess of refreshment, the hon. 
member contemplated with alarm the 
problem of getting home. He felt all 
rr ” where he was; had somewhere 
leard that on getting into open air the 
y conseq.nences nnder similar conditions 
are incommoding. Cautiously passing 
the door, he found no ill effects. 

* * Indeed, when he got home to his 
lodgings,’’ Sir Cuthbbrt says, “ he was 
able to conduct to a successful conclusion 
two anatomical problems.” 

That iS' a way they have in Suffolk of 
describing the severance from body of 
fowl of ,a leg and wing with intent to sup. 

There was scarcely a dry eye in House 
as Quiltbb, catching his breath in effort 
not to break down, told this story of 
ineffective endeavour. Twenty-two glasses 
of beer and no forrader 1 Only WILPHID 
Lawson chuckled with delight. 

“Serve him right,” he said; “wish 
all liquor was like that. Best teetotal 
story I ’ve heard for long time.” 

Bitsiness done.— -CXJTHBERT Qxjilter, like 
another Fat Boy, makes your flesh creep 
with weird story from the Ehine. 

Thursday, — Sleepy House suddenly 
stirred to-night by tragic incident. 
Budget Bill in Committee. Irish members, 
having talked themselves dry, took refuge 
in flhal stage of obstruction. Whenever 
amendment submitted, or proposal made 








BEFORE AED AFTER THE ■ SUBSCRIPTIOIT OF THE ’WAR LOAN; 
Or, “ Money o’ Michael make a mnckle.” 





A Fiscal Anaohfenism. 
(Mr. J. L-wth-r.) 


to add clause to Bill, they insisted on 
taking division. That means waste of 
from ten minutes to a quarter-of-an-hour. 
No trouble beyond health-giving walk 
round lobbies.- 

On one such occasion the four tellers 
as usual went forth to tell ; two for the 
Irish members, two for the Ministry. 

Only three came hack. 

When the last member in either division 
lobby had passed the wicket, the tellers 
ranged themselves in line before Table 
ready to march up and proclaim result 
of division. John Ellis in Chair, rubbed 
his eyes, and counted again. Certainly, 
there were only three. Scouts rushed 
through lobbies in search of possible 
fragments. Nothing found — ^not a boot, 
not a thumb, not a lock of hair. 

It was one^of the Irish tellers who thus 
vanished. Had he been in the same lobby 
as this compatriot, tragic disappearance 
easily accounted for. A sudden breach in 
the union of hearts, ; a blow ; a scuffle ; a 
swift dismemberment ; an open window ; 
and below the dumb, darkly flowing tide 
of the Thames. 

, But in a division, the tellers begin by 
dividing. The missing Irish member was 
last seen in company with Ministerial 
Whip. Anstrxjther might, an’ he liked, 
tell a tragic tale. He opened his mouth 
only to say he knew nothing. Members 
looked askance at him, hoping it was all 
fight. 


Meanwhile, nothing to be done but 
take another division, leaving unfathomed 
the dark mystery of the vanished 
teller. 

Business done , — ^A teller teetotally 
disappeared. 

Friday , — Curious thing can’t make out 
about Budget. Financial year doesn’t 
close till March 31. Budget introduced 
more than a month ahead ; straight- 
way at daybreak on following morning 
new customs and excise duties take effect. 
New Income Tax doesn’t date from morn- 
ing after Budget, nor from morning of 
new financial year, but from April 6. 
Must ask Squire of Malwood to explain 
the puzzle. 

“You can’t see the SQUIRE to-day,’ 
said the Member for Sark. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Well,” he answered, blushing, “he ’s 
not going out just now ; daily expecting 
to become a grandfather.” 

Business done . — JOSEPH WALTON, burst- 
ing with information, his coat-tail pockets 
bulging with papers, his tongue fluent 
with musical Chinese, flusters St. John 
Brodriok about the fearsome Far East. 


Note by Our Own Irrepressible One.— 
Our troops in South Africa are complain- 
ing of the lack of malt liquor. Courage, 
my friends, ^ince you have De Beers 
within hail. 
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ket on 
Norton 


wasn’t even 
thinking of 
the fool. 
Itisenongh 
to he in the 
same mar- 
’Ohange with 
Bellamy, and 


outside my office or the House I like to forget him. 

But long ago he joined the City of London Club, to my regret, 
and now, in the smoking-room after lunch, during my cup of 
coffee, cigar, and game of dominoes, he will too often hurl him- 
self uninvited into a conversation that he is, neither asked to 
join nor desired' to enlighten. 

Upon a day in January last, my friend, Arthur Mathers, had 
a chill on the liver and was suffering under sustained profes- 
sional ill-fortune. From his standpoint, therefore, in the Kaffir 
Market, he looked out at the world and agreed with Carlyle’s 
unreasonable estimate of mankind. As a jobber in a large way 
he came to this conclusion ; while I, who am a broker and a 
member of the Committee, could by no means agree with him, 

“The spirit of common-sense must be reckoned with,” I 
explained to Mathers, “This nation stands where it does 
by right of that virtue. Take the giving and receiving of 
advice. You may draw a line through that. There is a rare — 
a notable genius for giving advice in this country. The war 
illustrates my point. You will find every journsifl full* of advice 
given by civilians to soldiers, by soldiers to civilians, by the 
man in the street to the man in the Cabinet, and by the man 
in the Cabinet to the man in the street. We think for our- 
selves — develop abnormal common-sense, and, as a consequence,, 
I maintain that much more good advice is given than bad.” 

But Mathers, what with his chilled liver and business 
depression, was unreasonable. He derided my contention. 
He flouted it. He raised his voice in hard, simulated laughter, 
and attracted other men from their coffee and cigars. When he 
had won their attention, he tried to crush me publicly. He 
said : 

“My dear chap, out of yoifr own mouth I will confute you. 
If more good advice is given than bad, every man will get more 
good than harm by following advice. That ’s logical ; but 


you won’t pretend to maintain such a ridiculous position, 
surely? ” 

I like a war of words after luncheon. It sharpens the wits 
and assists digestion. So, without being particularly in earnest, 
I supported my contention. 

“Assuredly,” I said, “ We don’t take enough advice, in my 
opinion — ^just as we don’t take enough exercise, or wholesome 
food. It is too much the fashion to ask advice and not take it. 
But if we modelled our lives on the disinterested opinion of 
other people, and availed ourselves of the combined judgment 
of our fellows, the world would be both happier and wiser in 
many directions. And if men knew, when they were invited to 
express an opinion, that it was no mere conventional piece of 
civility or empty compliment which prompted us to ask their 
criticism, consider how they would put their best powers 
forward! Yes, one who consistently followed the advice of 
his fellow-creatures would be paying a compliment to humanity 
and ” 

“ Qualifying himself for a lunatic asylum ! ” 

Here burst in the blatant Beilamy from his seat by the fire. 
He put down a financial journal ; and then turned to me. “ If 
there’s more good advice flying about than bad, old man, why 
don’t you take some? ” he said. “I could give you plenty ot 
excellent advice at this moment, Honeybun. For instance, I 
could tell you to play the fool only in your own house ; but you 
wouldn’t thank me. You ’d say it was uncalled-for and imper-? 
tinent— you know you would.” 

Bellamy is tbe only man who has any power to annoy me 
after my lunch. And knowing it, he exercises that power. He 
can shake me at a word, can reach my nerve-centres quicker 
than a tin-tack. Yet, seen superficially, he appears to be the 
mere common stockbroker *, but his voice it is that makes him 
so hated — ^his voice, and his manners, and his sense of humour. 
I turned upon him and did a foolish thing — as one often does 
foolish things when suddenly maddened into them by some 
bigger fool than oneself. I answered : . - ^ 

“There bad advice — idiotic advice^given as well as good. 
When I’ve exhausted creation and want youy* opinion, my dear 
Bellamy, I’ll trouble you for it. And as to playing the fool, 
why, nemo . mortalium omnibus horis $(ipit — ^not even Norton 
Bellamy. You 11 admit that ! ” 

Bellamy has no, education, and noljj^ng irritates him ciuicker 
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tliaii a quotation in a foreign language, though any other quota- 
tion he ’s more than a match for. He scowled and meant mis- 
chief from the moment the laugh went with me. He ignored 
the Latin, hut stuck to the English of my remark, 

“Bad as well as good,“ he answered. “Just what I say. 
Only you assert ‘ more good than bad,’ and I declare ‘ more 
bad than good,’ which means that the more advice I refuse the^ 
better for me in the long run.” 

“You judge human nature from an intimate knowledge of 
your OAvn lack of judgment, my dear follow,” I < said, in a 
bantering voice. 

“Well, I’ll back my judgment all the same,” he answered, 
hotly, “which is a good deal more than you will. You talk of 
common-sense, and lay down vague, not to say inane rules for 
other people to follow, and pose as a sort of Book of Wisdom 
thrown open to the public every afternoon in this smoking- 
room; but anybody can talk. Now, I’ll bet you a thousand 
pounds that you ’ll not take the advice of your fellow-man for 
twelve consecutive hours. And, what is more, I ’ll bet you 
another thousand that I ’ll do the other thing and go distinctly 
contrary to every request, suggestion, or scrap of advice offered 
me in the same space of time. And then we ’ll see about your 
knowledge of human nature, and who looks the biggest fool at 
the end of the day.” 

I repeat it was after luncheon, and no man unfamiliar with 
Noeton Bellamy can have any idea of the studied insolence, the 
offence, the diabolic sneer with wkich he accompanied this pre- 
IDOsterous suggestion. I was, however, silent for the space of 
three seconds ; - then he made another remark to Matheks, and 
that settled it. 

“Some of us are like the chap who took his dying oath the 
cat was grey. Then they asked him to bet a halfpenny that it 
was, and he wouldn’t. So bang goes another wind-bag 1 ” 

He was marching out with all the honours when I lost my 
temper and took the brute at his word. 

“ Done ! ” I said. 

Think of it ! A man of flve-and-filfty, with some reputation 
for general mental stability, and a member of the Committee of 
the Stock Exchange ! 

“You’ll take me?” lie asked, and there was an evil light 
in the man’s hard blue eyes, while his red whiskers actually 
bristled as he spoke. “You’ll back yourself to follow every 
scrap of advice given you throughout one whole day for a 
thousand pounds? ” 

In my madness I ^^answered, only intent upon arranging 
miseries for him. 

“ Yes, if you ’ll back yourself to act in an exactly contrary 
manner.” 

“ Most certainly. It ’s my ordinary rule of life,” he replied. 
“ I never do take advice. T ’m not a congenital idiot. Let us 
say to-morrow.” 

Now upon* the Stock Exchange we have a universal system 
by which honour stands for security. In our peculiar business 
, relations this principle is absolutely necessary. And it seldom 
falls. There is a simple, pathetic trust amongst us unknown in 
other walks of life. It can only be compared to that univei^l 
spirit said to have existed in King Aiered’s days, when we are 
invited to believe that people left their jewellery about on the 
hedges with impunity, and crime practically ceaSed out of the 
land. So when Bellamy and I made this fatuous bet, we 
trusted each the other. I knew that, with all his faults, the 
man was absolutely straightforward and honest ; and I felt that, 
having once taken his wager, I should either win it— at 
P^sonal inconvenience impossible to estimate before the 
event — or lose and frankly pay. 

'‘IVinorrow," sa’dBBiilMT. “ Let tis say to-morrow. You 
don’t TOnt a thing like this hanging over yon. We ’ll meet 
and Innch and compare notes— if you’re free to do so, 
which is doubtful, for I see a holy chaos opening out before 

“To-morrow!” I said. “And, be that as it may, I would 
not change my position for yours 1 ” 

I went home that night under a gathering weight of care. 
To my wife and daughters I said nothing, though they noticed 
and commented upon my unusual taciturnity. In truth, tho 
more I thought of the programme in store for me, the less 

I liked it ; while Bellamy, on the contrary, so far as I could 
see, despite my big words at parting from him, had only to be 
slightly more brutal and aggressive than usual to come well 
out of his ordeal. I slept ill and woke depressed. Tho 
weather was ominous in itself, I looked out of my dressing- 
room window and quoted from the classics : 

“ She is not rosy -fingered, but swoil’n black ; 

Her face is like a water turned to blood, 

And her sick head is bound about with clouds, • 

As if she threatened night ere noon of day ! ” 

which show's, by the bye, that Ben Jonson knew a London fog 
when he saw it, though chemists pretend that the vile 
phenomenon wasn’t familiar to the Elizabethans. 

My breakfast proved a farce, and having wished my dear 
ones a dreary “Good morning,” I crept out into a bilious, 
fuliginous atmosphere, through which black smuts fell in 
legions upon the numbed desolation of South Kensington. 
Only the urban cat stalked here and there, rejoicing, as it 
seemed, in prolonged night. My chronic cough began at the 
first gulp of this atrocious atmosphere, and, changing my mind 
about walking to the District Hallway Station, I turned, soug^ 
my cab-whistle, and summoned a hansom. It came presently, 
clinking and tinkling out of nothingness— a chariot with watery 
eyes of flame— a goblin coach to carry me away through the 
mask of the fog, from home, from wife and children, into the 
vast unknown of man’s advice. 

The cabman began it— a surly, grasping brute who, upon 
taking my shilling, commented and added something about the 
weather. 

“ Your fare, and- you know it very well,” I answered ; where- 
upon he replied : 

“ Oh, all right. Wish I could give you the cab an’ the ’oss 
in. Don’t you chuck away your monCy — that ’s all. You ’re a 
blimed sight too big-’earted — that’s what’s the matter with 
you.” 

I felt cheered. Here was practical advice given by a mere 
toiler from the ranks. I promised the man that I would not 
waste my money ; I reciprocated his caution, beamed upon him 
ignored Ids satire, and went downstairs to the trains. A news 
paper boy offered me Punch, I bought it, and with rising spirits; 
lighted a cigar and got into a city train. It happened to come 
from Ealing, and contained, amongst other people, my dear old 
friend, Tracy Mainwartng— cheeriest, brightest, and best of 
men. The fog deepened, and somewhere about the Temple a 
violent fit of coughing caused me to fling away my cigar and 
double up in considerable physical discomfort. Mainwaring, 
with his universal sympathy, was instantly much concerned 
for me. 

“ My dear Honbybun, you ’ll kill yourself— you will indeed. 
It ’s suicide for you to come to town on days like this. How 
often have I expostulated I And nobody will pity you, because 
you need not do it. Why don’t you go to the south of France ? 
You ought to go for all our sakes.” 

“Mainwaring,” I said, “you’re right. You always are. 
Here ’s the Temple. I ’ll return homo at once and start as soon 
as I conveniently can — ^to-morrow at latest.”, 

The amazement which burst forth upon the face of every man 
in that carriage was a striking commentary on my original 
assertion that advice is not taken habitually in this country* 

As for Mainwaring himself, I could perceive that he was 
seriously alarmed. He followed me out of the train and his 

1 face was white, -his voice much shaken as. he took my arm. 

1 “Old chap,” ho said, “I’ve annoyed you»: I ’Ye bor^ you 
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with my irresponsible chatter. Yon 're trying to escape from 
me. Yon mnstn't let a friend infLnence yon against yonr better 
jndgment. Of course, I only thonght of yonr good, bnt " 

“ My dear fellow," I answered, “nobody ever gave me better 
advice, and nnless circumstances conspire against it, I mean to 
do as yon suggest." 

“ Yes, yes— capital," he said, with the voice we assume when 
trying to soothe an intoxicated acq[naintance or a lunatic. 

“ Yon shall go, dear old fellow ; and I '11 see yon home." 

Now here is the effect of taking advice upon the man who 
gives it ! Mainwaeing is a genial, nncalcnlating, kindly soul 
who is always tendering counsel and exhortation to everybody, 
from his shoeblack upwards, yet here, in a moment, I had biTn 
reduced to a mere bundle of vibrating nerves, simply because I 
had undertaken to follow one of his suggestions. Of course I 
knew the thought in his mind ; he believed that I had gone out 
of mine. So I said : 

“Yes, old fellow, I see what you think; but, consider; if 
I was a lunatic to take your advice, what must you be to have 
given it? " 

This conundrum, if possible, increased his uneasiness. He 
fussed anxiously around me and begged to be allowed to see 
me home ; whereupon, being weary of his cowardice, I waved 
Mainwaring off, left the station to be free of him, and hastily 
ascended Arundel Street. 

My object was now an omnibus which should convey me 
almost to my own door ; and my heart grew fairly light again, 
for if by the terms of the wager, I could legitimately get back 
under my own roof, the worst might be well over. I pictured 
myself packing quietly all day for the Continent. Then, when 
morning should come, I had merely to change my mind again 
and the matter would terminate. Any natural disappointment 
of my wife and the girls when they heard of my intention to 
stop in London after all might be relieved with judicious gifts 
purchased out of Norton Bellamy’s thousand pounds. 

At a corner in the Strand I waited, and others with me, while 
the fog increased— noisome veil upon veil— and the lurid street 
seemed full of dim ghosts wandering in a sulphur hell. My 
omnibus was long in coming, and, just as it did so, I pressed 
forward with the rest, and had the misfortune to tread upon 
the foot of a threadbare and foul-mouthed person who had been 
waiting beside me. Standing there the sorry, creature had 
used the vilest language for fifteen minutes, had scattered his 
complicated imprecations on the ears of all; but especially, I 
think, for the benefit of his wretched wife. She— a lank and 
hungry creature — ^had flashed back looks at him once, or twice, 
but no more. Occasionally, as his coarse words lashed her, 
she had shivered and glanced at the faces about her, to see 
whether any champion of women stood there waiting for the 
South Kensington omnibus. Apparently none did, though, for 
my part, at another time, I had certainly taken it upon me 
to reprove the wretch, or even call a constable. But upon this 
day, and moving as it were for that occasion only under a 
curse, I held silence the better course and maintained the 
sanie while much pitying this down-trodden woman. Now, 
however, Kate chose me for a sort of Nemesis against my will, 
and leaping forward to the omnibus, I descended with all my 
fourteen stone upon the foot of the bully. He hopped iii agony, 
lifted up his voice, and added ^ darkness to the fog. His 
profanity intensified the ambient gloom, and out of it, I saw 
the white face of his wife, and her teeth gleamed in a savage 
smile as he hopped in the gutter, like some evil fowl. People 
laughed at his discomfort, and a vocabulary naturally rich was 
lifted above itself into absolute opulence. He loosed upon me 
a chaos of sacred and profane expletives, uttered in the accent 
of south-west London. His words tumbled about my ears like a 
nest of angered hornets; THe man refused to listen to any 
apology, and, from natural regret, m|;^oo4 Changed to active 
annoyance, liecause he insisted upon hopping between me and 
the omnibus, and a crowd b%an*to collect. 

I' - - - - 


Then his bitter-hearted wife spoke up and bid me take 
action, little dreaming of the position in which I stood with 
respect to all advice. 

“Don’t let the swine cheek you like that," she cried. 

“ He ’s all gas— that ’s what he is— a carwardly ’ound as only 
bullies women and children. You’re bigger than Hit 

him over the jaw with your rumberella. Hit him hard — ^then 
you’ll see." 

It will not, I trust, be necessary for me to say tha,t never 
before that moment did I strike a fellow-creature — either in 
the heat of anger or with calculated intention. Indeed, even 
a thousand pounds would seem a small price to expend,' if for 
that outlay one might escape such a crime ; yet now, dazed by 
the noise, by the fog, by emotions beyond analysis, by the 
grinning teeth and eyes of the crowd, shining wolfish out of 
the gloom around me, by the woman’s weird, tigerish face 
almost thrust into mine, and by the fact that the man had 
asked me whyiihe blank, blank I didn’t let my blank self out 
at so much a blank hour for a blank steam-roller, I let go. 

If Bellamy could have seen me then I My umbrella whistled 
through the fog and appeared to strike the man almost exactly 
where his wife had suggested. He was gone like a flower, 
and everybody seemed pleased. There were yells and cat-calls 
and wild London sounds in my ears ; somebody rose out of the 
pandemonium and patted me on the back, and told me to hook 
it before the bloke got up again; somebody else whispered 
earnestly in my ear that I had done the community a good 
turn ; the omnibus proceeded without me, for I was now 
separated from it by a crowd ; the fog thickened, lurid lights 
flashed in it ; my head whirled ; the man who had whispered 
congratulations in my ear endeavoured to take my watch ; and 
I was just going to cry for the police, when my recumbent 
victim, assisted, to my amazement, by the tigerish woman, 
arose, clothed in fury and mud as with a garment, and advanced’ 
upon me. 

There are times and seasons when argument and even frank, 
apology is useless ; there are very rare occasions when coin of 
the realm itself is vain to heal a misunderstanding or soothe a 
wounded spirit. I felt that the man now drawn up in battle 
array before me was reduced for the moment to a mere pre- 
Adamito person or cave-dweller — first cousin to, and but- 
slightly removed from, the unreasoning and ferocious dinosaur, 
or vindictive megatherium. This poor, bruised, muddy Lon- 
doner, now dancing with clenched fists and uttering a sort 
of language which rendered him almost incandescent, obviously^ 
thirsted to do Ae physical hurt. No mere wounding of my 
tenderest feelings, no shaming of me, no touching of my pride 
or my pocket would suffice for him. Indeed, he explained 
openly that ho was going to break every bone in my body and 
stamp my remains into London mud, even if it spoilt his boots. 
Hearing which prophecy, one of those inspirations that repay 
a studious man for his study came in the nick of time, and I 
remembered a happy ’saying of the judicious Hooker, how that 
many perils can best be conquered by flying from them. I had 
liot run for thirty, years, hut I ran then, and dashing past a 
church, a cheap book shop and the Globe Theatre, darted into | 
the friendly shelter of a populous neighbourhood that extends j 
beyond. So sUdden was my action and so dense the fog that | 
I escaped without loss And, within three minutes from that! 
moment, all sorrow past, sat in a hansom, had the window 
lowered, and drove off with joy and thankfulness for my 
home, ■ 

So far I had done or set about doing everything my fellow- 
man or woman* deemed well for me ; as it was now past eleven 
o’clock, I felt that the day would soon slip away and all might 
yet be well. 

Then the Father of Fog, who is one with the Prince of this 
world, took arms against me ; there was a crash, a smash, 
loud words, a breath of cold air, a tinkle of broken glass, a 
stinging lash across my face, an alteration abrupt and painful 
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: in mj position. My horse had collided -with another and come 
down heavily ; the window was broken ; and my face had a 
nasty cut across the cheekbone within a fractional distance of 
my right eye. 

The driver was one of that chicken-hearted sort of cabmen 
rare in London, but common in provincial towns. He had 
fallen from his box-seat, it is true, and had undoubtedly hurt 
himself here and there on the outside, yet I doubt if any 
serious injury had overtaken him ; but now he stood at the 
horse’s head, and pulled at its muzzle or some such apparatus, 
and gasped and gurgled and explained how a railway van had 
run into him, knocked over his horse and then darted off into 
the fog. I told the man not to cry, and people began collecting 
as usual like evil gnomes out of the gloom. The air soon 
hiumned with advice, and personally, knowing myself to be 
worse than useless where a horse in difficulties is concerned, 
I acted upon the earliest suggestion that called for departure 
from the scene. Ignoring directions about harness, cutting of 
straps, backing the vehicle and sitting on the horse’s head, 
I fell in with one thoughtful individual who gave it as his 
opinion that the beast was dying, and hurried away a^ my best 
speed to seek a veterinary surgeon. My face was much 
injured, my nerves were shaken and I had a violent stitch in my 
side and a buzzing in the head ; but I did my duty, and finding 
a small corner hostelry that threw beams of red and yellow 
light across the fog, I entered, gave myself a few moments to 
recover breath, then asked the young woman behind the bar 
whether she knew where I might most quickly find a horse 
doctor. 

** There has been an accident,’^ I explained, “ and a man on 
the spot gives . it as his opinion that the horse is seriously 
unwell and should be seen to at once. Personally, I suspect 
it could get up if it liked, but I am not an expert and may be 
mistaken.” 

“ *Praid you We hurted yourself too, Sir,” answered the 
girl. am sorry. Sit down and have something to drink, 
Sir. I 'm sure you want it.’ ’ 

I sat down, sighed, wiped my face and ordered a little 
brandy. This she prepared with kindly solicitude, then 
advised a second glass, and I, feeling the opinion practical 
enough, obeyed her gladly. 

She knew nothing of a veterinary surgeon, but there chanced 
to be a person in the bar who said that he did. He evidently 
felt tempted to proclaim himself such a man, for I could see 
the idea in his shifty eyes j but he thought better of this, and 
admitted that he was only a dog-fancier himself, though he 
^ew a colleague in the next street who had wide experience 
of horses. 

Now my idea of a dog-fancier is one who habitually 
fancies somebody elso’s dog. I told the man this while I 
finished my brandy-and-water, and he admitted that it was a 
general weakness in the profession, but explained that ho 
had, so far, fought successfully against it. Then we started to 
find the veterinary surgeon and soon passed into a region that 
I suspected to be Seven Dials. 

' “’Hilo, Jaggers! Who’s your friend?” said a man in a 
doorway. 

“ Gent wants a vet,” answered my companion. 

“ Gent wants a new fice, more like ! ” 

I asked the meaning of this phrase, suspecting that some 
frj^ent of homely and perhaps valuable advice lay beneath 
it, but Jaggers thought not. 

* “Only Barny Boshbr’s sauce,” he said. “He’s a fightin’ 
.maai pick of the basket at nine stone five — so he thinks he 
can say what he likes ; but he ’s got a good ’cart.” 

We pushed on until a small shop appeared, framed in bird- 
cage. Spiritless tropical fowls of different sorts and colours 
et and drooped in them — parrots, cockatoos, . and other 
l^iais^hers of a semt unfamiUar to me. 

“Come in,” said Jaggers. “This is Mgggridge’s shop. 


And what he don’t know about ’osses, an’ all livin’ things for 
that matter, ain’t worth knomn’.” 

Mr, Muggridge was at his counter busy with a large wooden 
crate bored with many holes. From these proceeded strange 
squeaks and grunts. 

“ ’Alf a mo,” he said. “ It ’s a consignment of prize guinea- 
pigs, and they wants attention partickler urgent, for they ’ve 
been on the What-you-may-call-it Railway in a luggage train 
pretty near since last Christmas by all accounts, and a luggage 
train on that line gives you a fair general idea of Eternity, 
I ’m told.” 

Mr. Muggridge was- a little, bright, cheerful person whe 
appeared to frame his life on the philosophy of his own canaries. 
The shop was warm, even stuffy porhaps—still warm. So I said 
one or two kind things about the beasts ^and birds, then, took 
a chair and looked at my watch. 

“ I can wait,’ ’ I told him. 

“Can the ’oss? That’s the question,” asked Jaggers,* and 
he began to murmur something about being kept away from 
his work and hard times; so I gave him a shilling, and he 
thanked me, though not warmly, and instantly vanished into 
the fog — to go on dog-fancying no doubt. 

Mr. Muggridge complimented me on my love for animals. 
He then began to pull strange rough bundles of white and black 
and yellow fur from his wooden crate. The things looked like 
a sort of animated blend between a penwiper and a Japanese 
chrysanthemum. Indeed, I told him so, and he retorted by 
strongly advising me to take a couple home for my family. 

With a sigh, I agreed to do so, and Mr. Muggridge, 
evidently surprised at my ready acquiescence, grew excited, 
and suggested two more. 

“You try a pair o’ them Hangoras, and a pair o’ them 
tortoiseshells,” he said, “ an’ before you can look round you’ll 
be breedin’ guinea-pigs as ’ll take i>rizes all over Europe, 
Pedigree pigs— pigs with a European reputation ! ” 

“Very well, two pairs,” I answered, “ since you wish it.” 

And then I observed that Muggridge was thinking very 
hard. I fancy lie realised that the opportunity of a lifetime 
Jay before him, 

“Yes,” he said suddenly, answering his own reflections, 
“ to a gen’leman like you, I toill part with it, though it ’s dead 
against the grain. But you ought to have it — my last mongoose 
— ^a lady’s pet — a little hangel in the ’ouse I Five guineas.” 

“ There ’s a large brown horse fallen down in the next street. 
That’s what I’m here for,” I cried aloud, ignoring the mon- 
goose. 

“Ah, they will go down; and I’ve got a lion-monkey, and 
while you are buying animals, I strongly advise you to have it. 
Not another in England to my knowledge. Peaceful as a lamb. 
I wish I could send them, but I ’m run off my legs just now. 
Never remember such a rush or such competition. So if you ’J1 
let me suggest, I ’d take your little lot right away with you. 
My cages are specially commended at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere, and I have a few left by me still . I suppose you 
couldn’t do with a water-snake or two ? Yes ? Here, Sam i 
C ome down here. A large border I ” | 

He shouted to a boy, who appeared, and began putting strange 
beasts and reptiles into cages with lightning rapidity ; while I 
stood and watched, as a man gripped, tranced, turned to 
stone by the deadly iiicubu® of a dream. All the time Mr. 
Muggridge chattered, like the lid of a kettle on the boil, put 
up canaries and parrots in cages, fastened a string to a poodle, 
and incarcerated various other specimens of obscure and un- 
attractive fauna that he wanted to be rid of. Then he made 
out an account, pressed it into my hand, rushed to the door 
and whistled for a four-wheeler. 

{Continued in our next») 

V Copyright in the H.S. America, W,' ’ 

BY Eden Phillpoto. 
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Olg<^ {who has overheard a conversation in the Drawing-room), “Aeen’t you glad you 
weren’t born a Lady, Cook?” 

Cook. “Why should I be glad, Miss Olga?” 

Olga. “Well, see what a lot of trouble you’d have with the Servants ! ” 


OUE BOOEING-OmCE. 

The Baron is able to congratulate Mr. 
John Lane “of London and New York,” 
on the production of the latest volume of 
that series de luxe^ the Anglo Baxon 
Bemew. Byway of frontispiece, we have 
an engraving, rather hard in outline, from 
the original life-like portrait by John 
Sargent, K.A., of Lady Randolph 
Churchill, editress of this “Quarterly 
Miscellany.” There is also a charming 
reproduction of Sir Joshua’s Perdita,” 
from his painting of Mrs. Robinson, in 
the collection of the Baroness Mathilde 
de Rothschild. No wonder the susceptible 
Florizel was captivated, and still less 
wonder is it that, being too susceptible, 
our “Fat Friend” Florizel soon found 
other metal more attractive than even h’s 
Perdita, to whom he had vowed himself 
‘ ‘ unalterable through life.’ ’ Perdita had 
forgotten the warning as to “putting 
trust in Princes,” as she had forgotten 
much other good advice. There is more 
to be read in this number than comes 
within the Baron’s present limit of “a 
short sitting” to tackle, but he hopes to 
be able to pay a visit to “A Famous 
French Chateau,” by V. Hussey-Walsh, 
and to ascertain from Mr. William Archer 

What Can be Done for the Drama.” The 
Baron notices the craftiness of this title. 
Mr. Archer does not say what “ ought to 
be done,” as though he would give up 
the subject for ever should his advice 
not be taken ; nor does he let it be inferred 
that what “can be done” he himself 
will undertake to do. The Baron hopes to 
find an early opportunity for returning to 
this volume. 

Reading The Dean of Darrendale 
(Hutchinson), my Baronite longs for a 
stout blue pencil held in relentless right 
hand. It is probable there would be 
stricken out most of the passages over 
which the soul of the author lingers 
lovingly. That does not imply that the 
process of condensation would not be in- 
vigorating. Wynton Eversley is embar- 
rassed with a multiplicity of aims. As he. 
progresses with his work, he is not quite 
sure whether it shall be , a leaflet on 
socialism, a religious tract, or merely a 
novel. The consequence is that the novel 
goes to the wall. This is a pity, since 
there are some living characters an it, 
notably the Dean, who is introduced to 
the reader coatless, with unfastened shirt- 
sleeves, a waistcoat open in fronts much 
befouled as by frequent contact with tar 
and victuals, a long clay pipe gripped 
hard beneath a heavy moustache. He is, 
at the moment, leaning out of the window 
of “The Anchor,” the village, inn he 
bought and transformed into the Yicarage, 
preferring ^t to the more canonical abode. 
He keeps the sign swinging, one room 
^itli, a sanded floor where wayfarers may 
drink wholesome drink, and smoke whole-, 


some smoko, the biggest bedroom being 
reserved for belated tramps. How Parson 
Salter, as his neighbours call him, how 
Jimmy, as he styles himself, cares for 
everybody, and carr'es the simshine round 
with him, is worth reading. By-and-bye' 
Wynton Eversley will learn not to over- 
load his pages with characters who are 
simply names, and will spare the reader 
whole pages of the prattle of a child 
phonetically rendered. “Oh, if ’ou 
p’ease, I ’ant to do to Muffie,” may be 
music to the ear of the young mother. 
But we are not all mothers, and after the 
tenth page that sort of thing begins to 
I pall. . The Baron de B.-W. 


PRO BOERO PUBLICO. 

Mr. Wrongright Shriekbr was the 
guest of the evening at a dinner given by 
* ‘ The Enemy - is - always •in * the • right ’ ’ 
Society. Sir Tepid Waterson was in the 
chair. The toast of “ England’s Enemy ” 
was replied to by Mr. Shrieker, who 
began by saying that when the nation 
was “more sober and reasonable,” it 
would change its present opinion about 
the .war — stultifying itself, presumably 
to please Mr. Wrongright Shrieeer. He 
wound up by the astounding statement that 
the Dutch gave a contribution of ^30,000 to 
the British Navy I The Kettle, jewelled in 
every hole, is awarded to Mr. Shriekbr. 
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CHEEOHBZ LA PEMME ! ’’ 

Eow an important character does not put 
in an appearance at the St, Jameses 
Theatre^ and the consequence thereof. 
Of Mr. Aiexandjbe as The Man of Forty ^ 
that is, as this particular man of forty, 
Mr, Frederic Lee Fanshawe^ M.P., nothing 



Roger and Lewis Dunster. 

‘‘ Two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 

H. B. IiTOg. 

can be said except what is laudatory. 
Why he should have accepted this piece 
will ever remain a managerial mystery, 
unless the explanation he that it was 
written to prder, and that the terms of 
the contract were strictly fulfilled. As 
far as “ make-up goes Mr. Alexander 
artistically forty-fies himself every night 
for the part which he plays as a sprightly 
man of forty and millionaire to boot 
probably would. He is a piano-forty 
man in his amatory moods: and he is 
fortissimo f when casting light comedy to 
the winds he becomes terribly in earnest. 
Every part is well represented. Mr. 
H. B. Irving as the Double Dunster, i.e,, 
the good and the bad Dunster j is excellent. 
Mr. Aubrey Smith, as Algie Portman, the 
victim of matrimohy, is a capital sketch 
of character, and his reconciliation with 
his fast wife, well played by Miss Gran- 
ville, is one of the best comedy scenes 
in the piece. Miss ESM^ Beringer^s 
burlesque actress, Claire De Spenser, is 
purposely objectionable, but she cleverly 
contrives to enlist the sympathy of the 
audience for her before she disapp^rs 
feom the scene. Mr. Bonnin, as Raymond 
Barher, M,P,, is capital in himself, but 
somehow, author and stage - manager 
between them have contrived to turn what 
o-ught to have been a comedy episode into 
, mare burlesque. 

Miss Julie Opp as Mrs, Egerton, the 
bad Dunster^s wife, has a thankless part 
with which she does the best that probably 
can, be done in the circumstancesi Mr. 
Eadib, SB Captain Dennis Camer, is unob- 
truislvely good aa the lover ^of the eccentric 


young lady, Elsie Fanshawe (charmingly 
played by Miss Pay Davis, the most un- 
conventional of our ingdnues), who is so 
certain that there are “ wisions about.*’ 

The third act is far and away the best, 
and its termination so satisfactory, in 
leaving uninteresting problems unsolved, 
that, not having sufficiently studied the 
programme, we were leaving the theatre, 
complimenting the author on the clever 
finish with which he had redeemed his 
somewhat commonplace use of familiar 
materials, when we were politely informed 
that another act was yet to come I Then, 
for the first time, it occurred to us that 
we had missed a great point, perhaps the 
point of the piece ! ! "What was it ? Why, 
Roger Dunster, i.e., the Good Young 
Dunster, who gets £400 a year as perma- 
nent secretary to Lee Fanshawe, M,P,, 
had informed his employer that, on this 
sum, he was about to marry, that he was 
engaged, and that his marriage synchro- 
nised with that of his generous friend’s. 
But though this fact had been, in the 
course of the three acts, frequently alluded 
to, and, indeed, had been emphasized on 
more than one occasion, the Good Young 
Roger Dunster, even in his most con- 
fidential moods when closeted with Lee 
Fanshawe, M,P,, had never once mentioned 
the name of the lady to whom he was 
engaged I Lee Fanshawe had never even 
asked for it ; and we, alas, had been as 
uninterested in the matter as Mr, Lee 
Fanshawe had shown himself. 

Ah! Now, here was something that 
the author, the crafty Mr. Walter 
Frith, had kept up his sleeve. He might 
use up old materials ; he got ’em cheap, 
and they served his purpose: but the 
novelty in the design — ^there was the 
point I A lady kept in the background, 
and to be brought out as a startling 
revelation in the fourth act I So we 
returned to our seat expecting great 
things. Alas! Gherchez la femme 1^* 
She never came: the expected didn’t 
happen. The Good Young Dunster' s 
future bride did not turn out to be Miss 



Trente et Quarante.” 

Mrs; Egerton Opp and Geo. Fanshawe, M.P. 
Ale]|ander. 


[April 11, 1900. 


Claire De Spenser (we never thought she 
would), and there was only one girl left 
in the cast for him to marry, and that was 
Miss Vachell, a lady -journalist, played 
by Mrs. Mabsmore Morris, whom he had 
met (as it suddenly recurred to us) 
in the first act, and with whom he had 
had a long and not uninteresting scene ; 



as really were quite enough to suggest^a 
** union of hearts ” at some later period of 
the evening. No ; Mr. Frith has pro- 
vided the Good Young Man of the name 
of Roger Dunster with an invisible wife ; 
and with her non-appearance, all interest 
in the virtuous Dunster collapsed, and 
that good young party himself soon disap- 
peared from our gaze, probably to meet 
the mysterious lady. Not .even tho 
excellent acting at the St. James’s can 
make the fourth act anything but de trop, 
En the third act is the one great chance 
of success for the piece. 


WAR HAPPILY AVERTED. 

, Fresh Insult to England. 

Great Excitement. 

Punch Expelled from Paris. 

The above was the heading of a contents- 
bill, which the Fighting Editor was 
preparing on the reception of a despatch 
from our Paris correspondent, stating 
that Punch had been ordered out of, 
Paris.” Later intelligence, howevei’, 
revealed the fact that the Punch referred 
to was not the Sage of Fleet Street, but 
our old friend M. Guignol, who has, after 
many long years of joyous sojourn in tho 
Elysian Fields, been summarily banished 
to the Sahara of the suburbs. We condole 
with M. Guignol, we sympathise with the 
Parisians, and we invite the exile, if the 
authorities will permit, to take up his 
quarters on the Thames Embantoent. He 
is far more entertaining than ihe County 
Council Band, and quite as vihtuous. ^ 
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AMONG THE IRREGULARS. 

Regular Officer. “Why don’t tot: Saltjte me, Sra? Yot: must see I am an Ofpioer?” 
Imperial Yeoman. ‘ ‘ Ate, ye mat be. But ye dtjnna belong to odb G-ang, ye see 1 ” 


FOOT-NOTES TO HISTORY. 

Being extracts from tlie work of Dr. Boreham^ published 
3000 A.D., and designed to elucidate certain obscure 
passages in Prof . Dryasdusts Ancient Britain^* 

Majuba Hill.— At one time, apparently, a place of some 
importance. In a fragmentary print, dated 1900 a.d., I lind 
tlie -words, ** To-day, Majuba Hill has been -wiped ofE the slate,” 
from which I infer that the place disappeared suddenly, owing 
to some catastrophe. Its former site has not yet been fixed by 
antii^uarians. 

Select Committee of Enquiry.— In the 19th century, it was 
the privilege of rich prisoners of State to select their own | 
judges. The punishment appears to have been graduated 
according to their wealth, millionaires escaping scot-free, 
while others served longer or shorter periods in inverse ratio 
to their bank accounts. 

Leader of the Opposition , — An obscure office which fell Into 
disrepute at the end of the 19th Century. The function of the 
leader was to follow his party, and when this proved impossible, 
to take to bed. 

Equal Bd^ts for all WKite Men.-^The cause for which both 
sides fought in the war of 1900. By the phrase theBri-tons 
implied annexation of the two republics; the Beers, Biitch 
'Suzerainty in South Africa. 

Joseph Chamberlain . — ^Recent research has proved, beyond 
question, that there were two persons of this name. One -was 
a Radical of the most advanced type ; the other was a Tory 
minister. ^One was a Little Englander (cf . tte fragment 
Igadmt Lord Sdtisbury, cirm 1880.^ — I ani prouder of having 


warred against disease and crime and ignorance in Birmingham 
than if I had instigated the invasion of Afghanistan”); the 
other was a Jingo (cf. the Highbury Bpeechy et passim). Joe 
Chamberlain, the Radical, was a bitter opponent of Lord 
Salisbury, under whom the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain 
held office as Colonial Secretary, and he denounced in the 
strongest language the very war of which the latter took all 
the glory. (Cf. the fragment For the Boersy circa 1883: — 
“ If the Orange Free State joined with the Transvaal, no doubt 
Lord Salisbury would declare war on it too. If the whole 
Dutch population of the Cape rose, Lord Salisbury, with a 
light heart; would lead this country into a war more disastrous 
in its consequences, more certain to be fruitless of any good 
reiBults than any war in which we have been engaged since we 
tried to compel the allegiance of the American colonies.”) In 
short, whatever Joe Chajmbbrlain was, the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain was not; and to imagine them to be the same 
person is to conceive a far greater anomaly than the prover • 
bially strange case of Dr. Jehyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. Punch. From the frequency with which Prof. Dryasdust 
quotes this writer, it is evident that he regards him as our 
most reliable authority for this period. He is the only author 
whose works have come down to us in their entirety, doubtless 
on the sound principle of the survival of the fittest. 


Advertisement by the L.C.C.-— Great opportunity for a So- 
ciety Clown** ! ! Employment for him during the day in various 
parts of London, where he can produce all hffi newest and 
oldest songs, jokes and witticisms, with a view to diverting 
the traffic.** 








QUOl? 

First Artist (six months i% Paris), “Yes, this is the best thing I’ve done.’’ 
Second Artist (just arrived), “Mon, dinna let that disoooeagb ye !’* 


usual, and Jialls and theatres blocked 
with sightseers. 

Only possible finale, early to bed, with 
a splitting headache. 

Farewell problem — according to common 
form— “ is the Bank Holiday worth the 
scandal? ” 

A LITTLE LEARNING. 

[In the Methodist Times^ Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes depicts the emotions he felt the other 
day when he looked down upon the harbour of 
Syracuse and read “ the immortal words in which 
Herodotus sums up *’ the story of the great 
Athenian defeat. “ Let Herodotus,” he exclaims, 
“describe the terrible scene in his own pregnant 
and burning words.”] 

Below me, through the live-long day, 
The dancing wavelets plash and play 
Along the margin of thy bay, 

O sunny Syracuse, 

And as I stand, remote, alone, 

I take Herodotus— I own. 

Not in the flesh but in the Bohn 
(Q uoth Mr. HuGfH Price Hughes). 

With what a fire his story glows ! 

How dignified and stately flows 
The cadence of his Attic prose ! 

How vividly one views 
The shattered ship, the ribboned sail, 
Tho sea-fight, as one reads the tale 
Here in this ancient classic Dale ! 
(Quoth Mr. Hugh Price Hughes). 

But what a thing is man ! How blind 
And ignorant his little mind I 
Not one Sicilian I find 
To whom it is not news 
That this sad tale was told by, thee, 
Herodotus ! Apparently 
Thy work is known to none but me 
(Quoth Mr. Hugh Price Hughes), 


ON THE LATEST MISHAP. 

First Civil and Military Critic, What! 
Ten thousand Boers hiding in ambush and 
not discovered by any scouts ! Impossible I 
My dear fellow, ten thousand Boers want 
some hiding ! 

Second 0 , and M, 0 . They do ! and let ’s 
hope it won’t be long before they get it ; 
and a jolly good “hiding ” too. 


BANK HOLIDAY GRUMBLES— IN 
ADVANCE. 

(By Our Prophetic Pessimist,) 

It is certain to rain all day long. 
Everything in the shape of an excursion 
spre to be overcrowded. 

If early rising is needed, as a matter of 
course no one will be called in time. 

,Breakfastnot ready, and boots neglected 
to be cleaned. 

Not a to be seen, and all the omni- 
buj^ full inside and out. 


De tination — ^if ever reached — ^will be 
distinctly disappointing. 

Spot visited will have , shops closed 
and “places of interest” inaccessible. 

Good hotels expensive and indifferent 
hostclries messy. 

Promised enjoyment a failure if the day 
spent away from London. 

In town, city and West End like the 
place on a Sunday, with churches closed 
and public-houses open. 

Free exhibitions rather duller than 


THE VERY PLACE FOR HIM. 

. Out-of-work Acting Manager (to Comedian^ 
resting’’). The fact is, I don’t know 
where to look for a shop. 

Comedian (ever true to the trade). Why 
not go to the front, old man ? You ’ll he 
in your right position there ! 

[Acting Manager squirms, hut doesn’t see it. 


. Pax Afbicanda.— a certain authoress ! 
belongs to the Stop-the-War ” pkrty, but 
she cannot assuredly he called with any 
justice Mrs. Olive-branch Schreiner. 




l^e Marquis of Salishicry {to hmisel/)* think that will stop his Mouth.” 

Londonueriiy lias been appointed PoS-master-General i^iceihe Duke of Noiifolk resigned.] 
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“Nurse, can I hate Baby's Eyes when it breaks?’' 


REGENT STREET. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — I do not suiDpose 
that there is a more dangerous place 
for crossing the roadway in the whole 
or Europe than Piccadilly Circus, and 
the charming way in which carriagesj 
cabs, omnibuses and yans are permitted to 
endeavour to exterminate the pedestrian 
gives me the greatest delight as I stand I 
under the Shaftesbury Fountain, noting ! 
the general discomfiture. ' 

But Piccadilly Circus is nothing to 
Regent Street itself, where from Oxford | 
Circus downwards any would-be suicide 
can easily be accommodated. It is a 
(juaint, and, from my point of view, 
laudable scheme on the part of the police 
fco stop the traffic on one side and land the 
‘ ‘ gutter-skippers ” on a “ ref uge^’ ’ When 
once there the poor creatures have no 
means of completing their transit, for the 
constable on the O. P. (or Opposite Police- 
man) side has not the least desire to 
further their movements. Then the fun 
begins. The refugees, tired of being made 
prisoners, endeavour to escape. Most 
of them do, after several attempts, but it 
is delicious, again from my point of viOw, 
to observe the near shaves which most of 
them get, and now and again an accident, 
possibly fatal, occurs. Long life to the 
system, which means short death. Try it 
yourself, Sir, and oblige 

Yours, with professional card, 

“ Mr. Mould.” 

References to Martin Ohuzzlewit & Co. 
kindly permitted. 

To Antagonistic Forces IN South Africa, i 
— French leave and Dutch courage. 1 


MANUEL BE LA CONVERSATION. 
Exposition Universelle. 


To the Office of Tobacco. 

One card postal for the 
stranger and three stamps - 
post of twenty-five, if he you 
please, Mrs. 

How, this halfpenny is 
english ? 

Ah, pardon! See there ono 
franc. 

It is italian? I come of 
him to receive of one hoy of 
coffee. 

I not have but two pieces of 
hundred halfpennys. And the 
one of shes is mexican, by blue ! 
Are they all thiefs the boys of 
coffee! Happily the other is 
good. Her see here. 

Should have you by hazard of 
the english tobacco ? 

Ah no !. Of the corporal only. 

He there has yet something 
'tha|j he me must, one box of 
matchs-caiidjes. But of the 


Au Bureau de Tahac. 

Une carte postale pour 
I’etranger et trois timbres- 
poste de vingt-cinq^, s’il vous 
plait, madame. 

Comment, ce sou est anglais ? 

Ah, pardon ! Voilkun franc. 

C’est italien? Je viens de 
le recevoir d’un garqon de cafe. 

Je n’ai que deux pieces de 
cent sous. Bt Tune d’elles 
est mexieaine, pa^bleu ! Sont- 
ils tons voleurs les gar^ons die 
caf4 ! Heureusement I’autre 
est bonne. La voilk. 

Auriez-vous par hasard du 
tabac anglais *? 

Ah non! Du caporal seule- 
mont. 

II y a encore quelque chose 
qu’il me faut, une boite d’allu- 
mettes - bougies. Mais des 


matchs that one can to match, allumettes qu’on pent allumer, 
well beared. bien entendu. 

Ah, you not of them have but Ah, vous n’en avez que des 
of the french, frangaises. 

All to fact unuseful. Good Tout k fait inutiles. Bon 
day, Mrs. jour, madame. H. D. B. 


DISCUSSION BEFORE “JOINING THE LADIES.” 

First Convivial Party. I rec’lleckpicteherin Punsh where 
chap d’cided whether he wash shcrew’d or no if he could 
pronounsh wordsh “Bri’sh Conshtoosh'un.^’ 

Sis friend (quite half a bottle ahead of his companion). Yesh 
— ^but I know better teshthan that — if you can pronounsh 
plainly “I’m a Fish’ry-Commish no, I mean “Fish Coin- 
mish ’ ’ — ^no — ipery distinc tly ) — ‘ ‘ Fish-er-ree Com - mish’ner. ’ ’ 
(Triumphantly.) There !— then (coWapsin^f)— you ’re all ri’. 

[But on second thoughts they don^t *^join the ladies.'* 


Great Britain and Ireland.— Here is a Unionist suggestion, 
which, though it is more Judicious to put in the form of a 
question, must not be considered as coming “in so question- 
able a shape” as not to command universal assent; viz., why 
not in future let Dublin be the capital instead of London, say 
for seven years at a spell, turn and turnabout? Surely no one, 
whether English, Irish or "Scotch, could possibly bbject'to 
doublin’ his capitalf even if only for seven years, eh ? 




{To “ Xow£f Tom,'') 

How do I pass thee? Let me count the 
ways. 

1 pass thee to whatever length or height 
Thy case may reach, so thou art out of 
sight — 

Showing a neutral’s most ideal grace. 

I pass thee through from Delagoa Bay’s 
Convenient port, by day as well as .night, 
I pass thee freely — almost, if not quite— 

I pass thee surely, and earn Kruger’s 
praise. 

I pass thee as machinery meant for use 
In distant gold mines, with a child-like 
faith. 

I pass thee as pianos, if they choose, 

Or other bulky things, without a breath 
Of least suspicion ! Nor shall I refuse 
To pass thee with a wink until my death. 


I 

MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 
YIII.— Cranford. 

(Revised by M-d-me 8-r-li Gr-nd.) 

The serenity of Cranford had been 
pleasantly ruf0.ed. A large poster out- 
side the Assembly Rooms announced an 
important lecture upon “The Marriage 
Problem,” by Mrs. Ideala Beth. Tickets 
of admission were eagerly sought for, and 
Signor Brunoni (the world-renowned con- 
jurer), who had secured the rooms for the 
preceding night, had to be content with 
an audience consisting chiefly of a few 
children from the National school. 

The eventful evening arrived, and the 
rooms were crowded. Even Miss Betsy 
Barker left her favourite Alderney cow 
for this occasion (horrible looking thing 
a cow!), whilst Miss Jenkyns, Captain 
Brown and his daughters— in fact, all the 
local lights put in an appearance. “ All 
the ‘beth’ people are here,” observed 
Captain Brown (it was the first joke he 
had ever made in Cranford), for which 
weary witticism he was cut by his neigh- 
bours for the next few weeks. Then the 
lecture started. Mrs. Ideala Beth was 
a wonderful woman : handsome, accom- 
plished ; a clear thinker, a finished speaker, 
in short, a kind of Girton Yeniis with a 
dash of Hypatia thrown in. And then 
how telling, how true, and how pene- 
trating her remarks ! Marriage, she 
said, was oftqn a failure. It might be 
tolerable, were it not for the men. 
(Captain Brown began to wish he hadn't 
come.) Good-looking men were especially 
unreliable — {applause from some elderly 
spinsters) — ^more particularly when they 
had white teeth set too far apart— (Cap- 
tain Brown, who had lost most of his 
teeth, now • felt easier) — or when their 
eyes were of a gray-green colour. At 
•this^ point the rttral postman suddenly 
beat a retreat, followed by indignant 
scowls from the ladies, who meiitally 




A GOOD IDEA TOO. 






She . “ Isn’t it sad to think this is oitr last Day ! ” 

' Me . “Oh, I DON'T mind so much. Yott See, I'm uoing to take my GtEes over to 
South Africa. The Season is hardly over there, I believe.” 


resolved to give up postcards as a means 
of correspondence. Altogether, the lec- 
ture was a great success. Some of the 
men spoke rudely about it ; but then 
men, as a rule, are such dull-witted, ill- 
tempered brutes. As a result of the 
lecture. Miss Jenkyns inaugurated a 
series of physiological teas, at which 
delicate questions relating to sex were 
cheerfully discussed over muffins. Miss 
Jessie Brown had quite a tiff with the 
Rector because he would not publish her 
essay on “The Deterioration of Man” in 
the parish magazine. Birthday books 
with quotations from Huxley and Car- 
penter became the fashion. Of course a 
few foolish, conventional people objected 
to all these changes, and at a debate, 
where it was carried by a large majority 


“ that the novel be turned into a medical ’ 
tract,” Miss Betsy Barker voted with 
the minority, but what else could be 
expected from a fierson who had a 
favourite cow ! A, R. 

^ LONG LIFE TO THE PRINCE ! 

"Well might H.R.H. the Prince of "Wales 
have said, quoting Shakspearb, 

This attempt 

I ’m soldier to, and will abide it with ; 

A Prince’s courage.” 

Mr. Punch, with all loyal British subjects, , 
and for that matter with everyone every- 
where, most heart ly congratulates H.R.H. 
on his providential escape from the pistol 
of the would-be assassin. " Ad Thultos 
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ARMA YIRUMQUE. 

Mr. Punch, Sir, — I venture to hope that 
you will allow me sufficient space in your 
influential columns to make known the 
inconvenience which attends the wearing 
of the khaki. I am proud to describe 
myself, and with truth, an Imperial 
Yeoman. Is it right. Sir, I ask, that my 
uniform should be a cause of mockery and 
insult to the man in the street ? All went 
well with me, I was dined, treated, and 
worshipped in my native suburb, until the 
local authorities took it into their suburban 
heads to organise a torchlight procession 
for the benefit of my fellow heroes in 
South Africa. In the said procession were 
many cars, illustrative of the war, while 
on each ear stood a group of khaki-clad 
heroes, who were really more or loss 
peaceable civilians. Myself, I went in 
uniform to watch the procession from the 
street, and was continually jeered at by 
passers-by, and asked why I had left my 
car, how much money we had made, where 
the procession was going, and whether I 
was not adjectively glad that I was not a 
real Yeoman. Maddened and infuriated, 
I was at length compelled to rush home 
and change into mufti, since in that garb 
only were peace and civility to be found. 
I trust. Sir, that you will give publicity 
to the woes of, Yours, etc., 

TR. 05, I. Y. 600. 

RATHER ROUGH ON HIM. 

Garrulous Stranger (in smoking-room of 
Riviera Hotel). Yes, Sir, I remember the 
Duke well ; when I was up at Oxford we 
met'nearly every day for a chat. 

I Quiet Man (in corner). May I ask at 
what college you were ? 

Garrulous Stranger. None, Sir. I was a 
non-collegiate member of the University. 

Quiet Man (with a smile). Quite true, 
you were non-collegiate, for, now. I come 
to think of it, you were a clerk at Old- 
crust, the wine-merchant’s. 

[G.S. glances at Q.M.i and then holts. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts. 

V.— THE SPRING SECTION. 

(For April.) 

April 1st. — “There is nothing,” said Lady Wolverminster, 
“so tediously obvious as the unexpected. That is why it is 
so exhausting to be made an April fool.” 

“ For myself,” remarked Ethelwulpa, with her cynic smile, 
“ it is in Spring that I always feel most autumnal.” 

“ Or a March hare, for that matter,” continued Lady Wolver- 
MiNSTER. Mll-n Th-rn-cr-ft R-wl-r. 

2nd to 6th. — ^Y fliite-frothed as the wind-kissed foam when the 
Day and ^e Night to a psean of passionate pomp lie each 
in the oth,er one’s lap, 

At the call of » the Mother of Months through the marrow of 
; . . Spring: upmsos the symbol of Youth that is yeasty, the 
' y Hurge that is sap ; 


And the anguish of Eros is on me, the bitter-sw^eet blopm that 
is blasted and blown to a pulp with the Seasons that eat 
as a flame. 

Dim-felt through the veil of a vista resembling the length of 
this line from its birth to its bier, from the dawn to the 
death of the same. A. C. Sw-nh-rne. 

6th to 8th. — ^Rebecca Gins walked down the lane putting her 
feet forward alternately. There were hedges on both sides ; 
one on the left, one on the right. The young leaves were a pale 
green. Overhead ran the telegraph-wires. The poles were about 
thirty-five yards apart. A robin sat on a spray of blackthorn, 
which moved under its weight, now down, now up. The reddish 
colour of its breast, and the grey-brown of its plumage, 
contrasted with the white of its perch. Rain had fallen and 
the ground was wet, especially in the ruts. The second-hand 
feather in Rebecca’s hat drooped a little over her left ear ; and 
the third button of her off boot was wanting. Smoke went up 
from the chimneys, taking the direction of the wind, Westjwith 
a touch, of South. Between the fleecy clouds the sky suggested 
a tone of blue. All these phenomena (including the feather, 
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whieli was out of sight) escaped Rebecca’s notice. She was not 
gifted with that grasp of essential detail, which is the sign of 
an artistic nature, nurtured in the best School of Realism. 

- G-rge M-re. 

9th to 12th.— As the blossoms of Spring is thy laughter, my 
Persian Delight, 

When the Moon of Fecundity handleth the coursers of Night. 

As the blush of the Peach of the Garden ere wapses begin. 

Even such is the Pink of Condition my Bloomer is in. 

Heart-searcher 1 The cherries of Sa’di are pale to thy lips. 

And thy cheeks arc a posy of pomegranates minus the pips. 

At the voice of my Duofr the mock of the turtle is dumb. 

And the humming-bird, swooning for sweetness, omitteth to 
hum. 8iv Edio-n Arn-ld, 

13th to 18th. — It is a commonplace of your anthropologist that | 
the symptoms of atavism are more marked in early Spring. In the 
case of young Bamborough, a strain of the old Jacobite stock 
of Northumberland which stood for the **King” at Preston 
alv^ays announced itself with a certain exigency about the 
close of Lent. It was apparent not so much in an attitude of 
direct opposition to the House of Hanover as in a general 
restlessness under authority, a penchant for rising to occasions. 
Had Oxford known him in the ’15, when Ormond fa’ led to 
rouse Devon, he would probably have risked his head in the 
North with Mar and Derwentwater and the boy Radclippe. As 
it was, he was merely gated by his Dean for cutting chapel. 

As he sat in his tapestried chambers after College Mess, his 
oak was. suddenly unsported, and in burst the Hon. Bobbie 
Lackland in a gold and purple dressing-gown. *‘Just had a 


wire from Mortlake, old boy,” he cried, slapping Bamborough 
on the chest. “ No. 1 in the boat has 'wrung his withers, and 
they want you to stroke Oxford in the race to-morrow.” 

When do they -start ? ’ ’ asked Bamborough wearily. 

Eleven sharp, against the ebb,” replied Lackland. 

“As you please, then,” said Bamborough, with a yawn. “I 
have a wine here to-night ; but I can run up to town in the 
tandem about daybreak, instead of turning in. Suppose a 
tenner would see the porter ? Have a cigar or two.” 

The reader will draw his own conclusions from the data here 
submitted. I, for one, shall not be hurt if he traces in the 
methods of these young gentlemen an inherent lack of pro- 
bability. Andr-iv L-ng^ in collaboration loith Ou-da. 

(To he continued,) 0. S. 


CROSS-PURPOSES. 

Ethel (reading from paper). Oh ! Mamina, here are- people 
wanting us to give up Hot Cross Buns. 

Mamma. It ’s that Kensit again, I suppose. He ’ll be wanting 
to do away with Union Jack next and alter the names of King’s 
Cross, Charing Cross and Now Cross. A regular Crossing 
Sweeper, that ’s what I call him. 

[Is not reassured hg explanation. 


Shakspearian quotation (for Buicher^s hoy leaving supply 
with hitchen-maid ) — 

“ These my joints, 

Which if they have as I will leave ’em them.” 

— Henry the Fifth, Act IV., Sc. 3. 
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Lecturer. ‘ Good evening, Simpson. Get me out op these things quickly, I 'm wet 
THROUGH r' 

Attendant (pleasantly], ‘‘Never mind, Sir, you’ll be dry enough on the Platform ! ” 


SOMETHING LIKE AN OBJECT . LESSON. 

{An up-to-date School Board Chronicle,) 

The Elderly Class, under the supervision 
of the Government Instructor, assembled 
in the wood outside the . little village 
of Mudcomb on the Slooze. The body 
was composed of Old Boys and Elderly 
Spinsters. There were half a dozen of 
each sex, and the aggregate age total 
reached six hundred. 

“ Now, my dear pupils,” said the G. I., 
“ I hope you will pay attention to what I 
have to say. You are" aware that the 
f Board of ^Education have recently issued a 
circular. Now, Master Parr, I must 
really request you to put away your snuff- 
,box.” 

The OldHoy, thus brought into prominent 


notice, hurriedly concealed the article 
specified. ' 

“I must absolutely insist upon atten- 
tion,” continued the G. I. “How can 
you expect to teach others if you cannot 
yourselves be taught? To resume, the 
circular insists that School-masters and 
Mistresses who happen to be of urban up- 
bringing, are ‘to seize every opportunity, 
of gaining closer insight into the special 
conditions and problems pf rural life.* A 
most excellent suggestion, in my opinion. 
So to carry out the proposal of the Board, 
1 will ask Master Parr to be so good as 
to climb that tree and bring down the 
bird’s nest which he will find on one of 
its loftier branches.” 

“ I am afraid I am scarcely equal to the 
task,” said the unfortunate Old Boy^ “I 


have done nothing of the sort for nearly 
half a century.” 

“Let me attempt it,” put in a School- 
master of forty-eight. “I have brought 
with me a folding ladder, which I fancy 
may be useful.” - 

“1 am not certain that that would be 
quite fair, ‘Baby,’ ” returned the G. I., 
with a smile, giving his junior pupil a 
favourite nickname. 

But “Baby,” with the impulsiveness of 
comparative youth, had already commenced 
the ascent, and within three-quarters of- 
an hour, had returned with the object of 
his quest. 

“It was toughish work,” he panted out 
upon reaching the ground, “and as you 
saw, my descent was more speedy than 
dignified.” 

. “I hope you have not hurb yourself,” 
returned the G. I., kindly. “ I am quite 
sure the Board had no intention, when 
framing their instructions, that you 
should run into needless danger. The 
Board, using me as an instrument, have 
enabled you to ‘ gain full knowledge of 
the main principles and phenomena of 
rural life and activities.’ Once more I 
quote from the circular.”* 

By this time the sun was setting, and 
the G. I. thought it was time to dismiss 
the class with a few parting words. 

“ My good friends,” he observed, “ when 
next we meet it will be my duty to in- 
troduce you to the domestic economy of 
the beehive. I will ask one of you to deal 
with a swarm of honey -manufacturers*. 
Then:I think some of you might calm the 
rufaed temper of a furious bull. And so 
forth and so forth.” 

I am afraid. Sir,” put in Master Parr, 
“that I shall have to seriously reconsider 
the obligations attaching to my position 
before our next meeting.” 

“Do not be discouraged,” replied the 
G. I., seeing that his backward pupil was 
voicing the intention of many of his col- 
leagues. “ I can assure you that had you 
lived in. the country these little tasks 
would have been familiar to you. You 
will soon acquire the knack of their 
achievement,” 

“ May I ask a question ? ” timidly mur- 
mured an Elderly Spinster. 

“ Certainly,” was the response. 

“ I would' ask, then, why do you think. 
Sir, that the Board of Education has 
selected us for this course of instruction ? ” 

The G. I. was silent for several minutes 
while he considered the matter. 

“Well,” said he at last, “I would 
suggest that the Board of Education must 
have come to the conclusion that you have 
reached that advanced age known techni- 
cally as second childhood.” 

And thoroughly satisfied with this 
solution to the problem that had puzzled 
them, the Old Boys and the Elderly 
Spinsters hurried back, to Mujdoomb on 

the Slooze to send in their resignations, 

‘ ^ * r * 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaotbd ieom the Diaet of Tost, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, April 2. — 
A niclit wr Burns, or, to be more precise, 
ivV Caldwell. Has for some time been 
comparatively mnte ; war in South Africa 
and Budget Bill, chief topics of recent 
weeks, not exactly out of his line. 
Nothing is that affords opportunity for 
speech-making. But there #are varying 
points of attraction. These two are 
instinct with public and private interest. 
What James likes is something dour. 

Last Session—or was it the year before? 
— Lord Advocate brought in a Bill amend- 
ing the Scotch Local Government Acts. 


mm 














“A little bit of Georgie Hamilton.” 


the dock says, when sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
His task accomplished, he sat down 
blushing in response to hearty burst of 
cheering that acknowledged his prowess. 

“Don’t mention it, Lord Advocate,” 
said James, when privately congratulated. 
“ No trouble at all, I assure you. Indeed, 
I ’ve had cxuite a pleasant evening.” 

Bubiness done. — ^Mr. CALDWELL makes 
six speeches on five Bills. 

Tuesday . — For a man of Scotch birth," 
and plain manner, one who has translated 
the old puppet play. Dr. Faustus, has 
contributed to classic literatiu'e a Hand- 
hook on Food and Drugs, Hedderwick 
a little flustered to-night. Has on 


the Orders of the Day and finding nothing 
promising among the list of Bills. To-night 
the cloud lifted. Fortune came to him 
with glowing hands both filled. To begin 
with, there was the Ecclesiastical Assess- 
ments (Scotland) Bill. For three-quarters 
of an hour James dallied with its en- 
ticing details. Next came the Lunacy 
Board (Scotland) Bill. In a speech of 
nearly an hour’s length he moved its 
rejection. Item — ^the Army Annual Bill, 
fourth Order of Day; James thoroughly 
thrashed it out in Committee, coming up 
smiling -with a few observations offered 
on the third reading. The Palatine Court 
of Durham Bill suggested a fifth speech. 

Midnight now approached, meanly en- 
vious of James’s predominance. Jokim, en- 
couraged by the circumstance that James 
had talked the House into a state of coma 
in which it didn’t care w’hat happened, 
tried to run through the Naval Reserve 
Mobilization Bill. James up like a shot. 
If he only talked till stroke of midnight, 
• Bill must- necessarily stand over. Could 
“do it on his ’ed,” as the gentleman in 








** Sitting under” C-ldw-U. 

An excellent preparation for the holidays. 

Something like a Bill, that was. None of 
your leaflets, things of one clause, that 
satisfy a weak - kneed, slim - backed 
Southerner. The Scotch Bill was about 
as long as the Crinan Canal; nearly as 
thick as Arthur’s Seat is high. If you 
had taken it out leaf by leaf, it would 
have made a girdle lightly clasping 
Edinburgh town. 

What a day James did have with it, to 
be sure ! Nay, what weeks of relentless 
delight. ^Vhen the Bill, -now an Act of 
Parliament, is casually mentioned, you 
shall see a sudden softening of his 
expressive countenance, a lingering look 
in his eye, a watering about the lips 
suggestive of reminiscence of banquets 
that are no more. 

“ 0 ships of mine whose swift keels cleft 
The enchanted sea on which they sailed ; 

Are these poor fragments only left 
Of vain desires, and hopes that failed ? ” | 

Thus James, turning time after time to 


Hon. Alfr-d Lytt-lt-n has an innings. 


md 


Running 


« the paper a resolution affirming desira- 
bility of direct representation of the 
Colonies in House of Commons ; prepared 
luminoxis speech in support of his thesis. 
Question is, will House be sitting when 
his turn comes? Precedence taken by 
Wedderburn, who has a motion raising 
question of famine in India. Sam Smith 
to second it. House, after all, a delicate 
organisation. Can stand only a certain 
amount of mental excitement. By the 
time Sam Smith, following Wedderburn, 
makes an end of speaking, a little bit of 
1 Georgie Hamilton will go a long way ; 
thereafter will be disposition to get out 
of the whirl of things. 

To put the case in another way, there 
was every prospect of early count-out. 

. Hedderwick confirmed in this suspicion i 
by brief conversation with the Sage of j 
Queen Anne’s Gate. Button-holing him, 

xn. -o - X if o ‘1 A he said, “Now, what line do you mean to 

over the Pomts of the Railway Accidents » I. „ 

Prevention BUI. take on my motion ? 

(The Eight Hon. G. T. R-tch-e.) » “Well,” said the SAGE in softest ac- 
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cent, *with blandest smile, “as soon as 
you get up I "will make a straight line 
for the door.’^ 

That not encouraging. Supposing others 
in a not very full muster follo’w same course 
there -would be no quorum. But, like the 
gentleman in. the song, in the House of 
Commons you never know where you are. 
True, as soon as HEDDERmcK rose and, 
taking an apposite text from his immortal 
' work on Food and Drugs, skilfully turned 
it to the uses of argument in favour of 
direct Colonial Parliamentary represen- 
tation, some one called Speaker^s atten- 
I tion to undeniable fact that there weren't 
forty members present. Bell rang ; at 
least a score trooped in ; Hedderwick 


Quelles alouettes! Friskiness not most 
prominent quality with Lord High Chan- 
cellor. This afternoon humour irresistibly 
mastered him. As Speaker of House of 
Lords his duty to call over Orders of the 
Day; see that various bills and motions 
set do-wn thereon are duly dealt with. 
List this afternoon extended beyond first 
page ; two bills all to themselves on 
second page. 

Fancy the Markiss must have been in 
the little plot. Just before it burst upon 
appalled House he crossed over, seated 
himself on Woolsack, and whispered some- 
thing in Lord Chancellor’s wig. Sark 
says he saw Halsbury wink in return. 
That probably freak of disordered imagina- 


after Colony was invaded. Went on to 
Rhodesia and so back to Westminster. 

His talk worth hearing and his book 
worth reading by British and Irish friends 
of the gentle Boer. No question of his 
sincerity or impartiality. His plain un- 
varnished tale shows in clear light the 
cupidity and tyranny of Boer government, ; 
the patience, perseverance and foresight 
■with which Mr, KRUGER secretly pre- 
pared for war when he found it neces- 
sary, sooner or later, either to fight or 
to grant good government. 

A pathetic chapter in the little book 
is that which describes the peace, plenty 
and contentment of the Free Staters 
before the Spider of Pretoria dragged 



“RUNNING- DOWN” FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
(The Minister&l MarionetteB refuse to -work any longer.) ' 


wad safe, and his speech may be read 
in Hansard. 

Business done . — ^Private members had a 
turn. 

Wednesday.— -Many Happy Returiis of 
lier Birthday to Mrs. Ann Horniman, of 
Coombecliffe, Croydon, mother of the 
member for Penrhyn, grandmother of 
that sturdy young man’s eight month 
old daughter. Mrs. Horniman has just 
scored 101 and not out. 

, Some people with healthy minds and 
sound bodies are very hard to bowl. 
Member for Sark says it ’s all due to a 
diet of Pure Tea obtainable in Packets 
only. 

Misiness done. — Irish Bill on, which 
brought up Irish Attorney-General with 
om of his. delightful speeches. Pity they 
sho^d be confined to Wednesday after- 
noons when audience is scanty and dull. 
Atkinson is the best speaker, the wittiest 
man, Irish Bar has contributed to West- 
! minster since days of Dowse. Prince 
ipBCFHPDR should find him more fitting 
^ than has hitherto^ fallen to* 

his hand. 

M&u^4f LordSf Thtiijsday. — Giich larks I 


tion, concurrent with conception of the 
Markiss and Lord High Chancellor getting 
up little surprise for House. However it 
be, as soon as Markiss returned to Minis- 
terial Bench Lord Chancellor, looking 
down first page of Orders, seeing it was 
completed, on nod from Markiss, declared 
the adjournment, unmindful of the two 
bills over leaf. 

In vain noble Lords in charge of them 
pleaded their right. When on board a 
well-regulated ship, report is made to 
Captain that it is twelve o’clock, he 
responds, “Make it so.” Lord Chan- 
cellor had said House was adjourned. 
Nothing to be done but to make it so. 

Business done.— Railway Accidents Bill 
read second time in Commons. 

House of Commons, Finday, — Evelyn 
Cecil back from South Africa full of what 
he heard and saw “On the Eve of the 
War. ” Murray publishes his impressions 
in a little volume adorned by some charm- 
ing sketches made by Mrs. Cecil, and 
photographs snapped bn the spot by the 
member for East Herts. Cecil was at. 
Ladysmith on the day of the declaration 
of war ; remained^ in Natal three weeks i 


into his web the fine fat fly of Bloem- 
fontein. 

Business done . — ^Lord High Chancellor 
assures House of Lords that story about 
his fixing up a joke with the Markiss 
yesterday “ an absurd statement.” Never 
made a joke in his life. 

TO DELAGOA. 

(A Berne4ng Question.) \ 

Ah, railway IIelen ! promised ground 
Filched from our husbandry of freight !, 
Abduction has an ugly sound, > 

Better their plan who arbitrate. 

Why art thou wasted ? Hast thou found 
Avoirdupois gone out of date ? 

And if twelve ounces make a pound 
After ten years, is this Troy weight ? 

A DEFINITION OF PAYMENT. 
Janet. What ’s the meaning of paying in 
kind, TomV 

Tom. Well, supposing that I owed you 
half a sovereign and gave you a kiss 
instead, that would be paying In kind. 

, Janet. I’d rather * have the half 
sbvereign,.^ « , ; {Bub she didn't get it. 



OU ’RE a 
re a dy- 
money 
gen’Ieman, 
like me. 
Seen it in 
your eye 
the minute you come into 
1 my shop/’ said Mr. MXJG- 
GBIDGE. “ Twenty guineas and my "book, on the Insect Pests of 
Eouseliold Pets, thrown in.” 

I rallied myself here ; in the last ditch, so to speak, I made 
my effort, and while the horrible boy was converting a four- 
wheeler into a menagerie of screaming, snapping curiosities, 

I explained to Muggridgb that I only had five pounds upon me. 
He put out his hand and said something about a cheq^ue for 
the balance, but, seeing my ’advantage, I declared that I had 
ordered nothing beyond the four guinea-pigs, needed nothing 
else, and should pay for nothing else. 

Then he asserted that I might have the lot for ten pounds, 
as it was a pity to take them out of the cab again. 

Still I refused, and he tried to get sentiment into the 
argument. 

Ho said : 

It’s a rog’lar ’appy fam’ly. I should most call it cruelty 
to animals to separate them things again.” 

Still I was firm, and he became desperate. He said ; 

” Gimme the fiver then and clear out. It ’s robbery — ^that ’s 
what it is, an’ I ’m suye the beasts won’t do you no good. But 
gimme the money ah’ I ’ll fling in a tortoise, to show there ’s no 
ill-feeling, if you’ll go at once.” 

I said : 

‘ ‘ Listen to me. I do not want your tortoise. I ’m a married 
man with two grown-up daughters. We all detest animals of 
every sort — especially tortoises. I shall send your guinea-pigs 
to a children’s hospital, where they may or may not be welcomed. 
Eor the rest of these creatures, I have no earthly use, and I 
refuse to take thorn.” 

That ’s not good enough for .me,” declared Mr. MUGGRIPGB. 
“I’ve wasted a whole morning upon you,” — ^I’d b^n in the 
shop a bare quarter of an hour — “ and time is money, if birds 
and animals ain’t. Besides, you bordered ’em.'’ ^ 


{Continued from p, 252.) 

He advanced threateningly, and I stepped forward with no | 
less indignation ; but as I did so, my arm knocked over a cage 
containing two long, black, red-beaked birds, which turned out 
to be Cornish choughs. These no^v uttered wild, west-country 
exclamations, flapped and fluttered and screamed, knocked over 
other cages in their downfall, and angered a badger or some 
kindred beast that dwelt in a box covered with corrugated iron 
ire. 

Then, while I gathered myself from the ruins, ill-luck cast 
me against a bowl of gold-fish, a sea-water aquarium, tho 
guinea-pigs, and a consignment of large green lizards that 
suddenly appeared without visible reason in the full posses- 
sion of their liberty. These things fell in an avalanche, and 
MuGG^GE’s shop instantly resembled the dark scene that 
preludes a pantomime. It is not strange, therefore, W'hen you 
consider what I had already been through, that I was among 
the first of the intelligent animals present to lose my nerve and 
my temper. 

Erankly, I aimed a blow at Muggridge in an un-Christian 
spirit ; but missed him and fetched down a green parrot. 

Suspecting the emporium to be on fire, chance iDassers-by 
— ^always ready to thrust themselves into the misfortunes of 
other people — ^now rushed amongst us. A policeman entered 
also, and Mr. Muggridgb, evidently disappointed to find his 
plans thus shattered and his scheme foiled, endeavoured to 
give me in charge. I explained the true position, however, 
or attempted to do so; but my self-respect deserted me; I 
raised my voice as Muggridgb raised his ; I even used langu^e 
that will always be a sorrow to me in moments of retrospection. 
We raved each at the other and danced round the policeman, 
while gold-fish flapped about our feet and green lizards tried 
to ascend our trouser-legs. The constable himself turned 
round and round, licking a pencil and trying to make notes in 
a little book. Presently I think he began to grow giddy and 
faint-hearted. At any rate he realised the futility of working 
up an effective case. He shut his book, showed anger, and 
took certain definite measures. 

First he swept a few promiscuous spectators out of the shop ; 
then he thrust the infuriated ^dUGGRiDGB back behind his 
counter and finally turned to me. 

“ 1 ’ll have no more of this tommy-rot, or the pair of you ’ll 
have to come along to the station,” he said. As for you, 
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Muggeidge, it 's yoTir old game, plantin’ yonr rubbishy, stinkin’ 
varmints on unoffendiii’ characters before they can open their 
mouths— I’m up to your hanky-panky; and you ’’—now he 
addressed me — “ if you ’re not old enough to know better 
than come buyin’ these ’ere mangy hanimals, an’ loadin’ a cab 
with ’em, just because this man asks you to, you ought to be 
shut up. If you take my tip, you ’ll go and 'ang yourself— 
that ’s about the best thing you can do. Anyway, you must 
clear out of this ’ere.” 

I was deeply agitated, hysterical, not master of my words or 
actions ; 1 had reached a physical and mental condition upon 
which the policeman’s words fell as a fitting climax. 

Thank you!” I said; “I’ve had some unequal advice to- 
day-good, bad, indifferent. But there ’s no doubt that yours 
is the best, the soundest, the most suited to my case that I’m 
likely to get anywhere. I will go and hang myself. Nothing 
shall become my life like the leaving of it. Shake hands, 
constable; you, at least, have 'counselled well.” 

I pressed his palm and was gone. 1 forgot wife, children, 
business, honour, and heaven in that awful moment. I, a 
member of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, passed through 
the streets of London like a mere escaped lunatic. My shat- 
tered, lacerated nerve-centres cried for peace and oblivion ; 
I longed to be dead and out of it all. !My self-respect was 
already dead, and what is life "without that 1? I thought of the 
future after this nightmare-day, and felt that there could be no 
future for me. So I vanished into the fog — palpitating pariah 
with one frantic, overmastering resolution— to hang myself, 
and that at once. 

II. 

But a man cannot forget the training of his youth, the praic- 
tice of his adult years, and the support of his middle age, in 
one demonian hour. As I passed wildly through dim, bilious 
abysses of filth-laden atmosphere, though my body was 
soon lost, and hopelessly lost, in the fog, my‘ mind became a 
trifle clearer, and steadfast principles of a lifetime reasserted 
themselves. I determined to go on with my shattered exist- 
ence; indeed, I felt tolerably siu’e that my fellovr-man, who 
had kept me thus busily employed, would presently prevent 
me from carrying my purpose to its bitter, end. I grew a little 
calmer, recollected the terms of my wager, and so proceeded 
with the directions delivered by the police constable, doubting 
nothing but that my next meeting with a hiiman being would 
divert the catastrophe, and once more set me forward upon a 
new road. 

Presently a little shop loomed alongside me, and I perceived 
that here might be procured an essential in the matter of 
destruction by hanging. A mean and humble establishment 
it was, lighted by one paraffin lamp. The stock-in-trade 
apparently consisted of ropes and- door-pegs— in fact, the 
complete equipment proper to my undertaking. Time and place 
agreed; it was, indeed, just such a gloomy, lonesome, and 
sequestered hole as a suicide might select to make his final 
purchases. Erom a door behind the counter there came to ine 
a bald and mournful little man with weak eyes, a subdued 
manner, and the facia! inanity of the rabbit. Hints of a fish 
dinner followed him from his dwelling-room, and through the 
door I could catch a glimpse of his family, four in numljer, 
partaking of that meal. 

“What might you want? ” he asked, hut in a despondent 
tone, implying, to my ear, that it was rarely his good fortune 
to have anything in stock a Avould-be customer desired to 
purchase. 

“ i want a rope to hang a man,” I answered, and waited with 
some ihterest to see the result. 

The small shopkeeper’s' eyes greW ro.und, a' mixture of 
admiratioh and creeping f^ar lighted them. , ' ' 

“My gracious! You’re him, then! To think as 'ever I 
^ shduld ” ' ^ ^ ‘ . 


Here ho broke off, and, in a frenzy of excitement, opened the 
door behind him and spoke to his wife. I overheard, though 
not intended to do so, but he could not subdue his voice. I 
think he felt confronted by the supreme event of his life. 

“Jane, Jane! Creep in the shop quiet and look at this 
here man ! By ’Eaven ! it ’s the public executioner ! To think 
as ever I should sell a rope to him ! Hush I ” 

He turned and while ho addressed me with dreadful humility, 
the woman, Jane, crept into the shop and stared morbidly upon 
my harrowed countenance. 

Then she whispered to her husband : 

“That’s not him, for I seed his picture in the Police Newis 
last week. It ’s a new one, or else his assistant ! ” 

Meantime I was being served, and it seemed that the little 
man suddenly awakened to the dignity of his calling before 
my sensational order. He began handling a wilderness of rope 
ends and discoursing upon them with the air of an expert as he 
rose to this great occasion, 

“A nice twisted cordage you’ll be wanting, and if you’ll 
leave the choice to me, nobody shall bo none the vrorse. I ’vo 
been in rope since I was seventeen. Now Manila hemp won’t 
do— too stiff and woody, too lacking in suppleness. That’s 
what you want : suppleness. The sisal hemps, from South 
America, are very pretty things, and the Now Zealand hemp 
is hard to beat; but there’s another still more beautiful 
cordage. Only it ’s very rarely used because it comes rather 
expensive. Still, when a fellow-creature’s life’s at stake, I 
suppose you won’t count the cost. Besides, the Government 
pays, don’t it ? That ’s a Jubhulpore hemp — best of all — or 
bowstring hemp, as I’m told they use in the harems of the 
East, though what for I couldn’t say, I ’ve got a very nice 
piece — ten foot long and supple as silk. Just try it ; and any 
strain up to two hundred pound. Hand-spun, of course— a 
lovely thing, though I say so. But it’s a terrible thought. 
Jute ’s cheaper, only I won’t guarantee it ; I won’t, indeed. 
You want a reliable article, if only for your own reputation, 
and one more thing: I suppose there’s no objection to my 
using this as an advertisement? People in these parts is all 
so fond of horrors ; and as it ’s Government I ought to be 
allowed the lion and unicorn perhaps ? ” 

I bought the Jubhulpore hemp as the man advised. It cost 
thirty shillings, and the vendor wrestled between pleasure at 
the success of his extortion and horror at the future. But I 
told him he must neither advertise the circumstaneo, nor dare 
to assume the lion and unicorn on the strength of it. This 
discouraged him, and he lost heart and took a gloomy view of 
the matter. 

“A ha'wful tride, if I may say so -without offonce,” he 
ventured. “ Would it be the Peckham Rye murderer as you ’re 
buying this rope for, or that poor soul who lost his temper 
with his wife’s mother down Forest Hill wye? ” 

“Neither,” I ans-wered. “ It is a man called Honeybun.” 

“ HonEybun ! Ah 1 a ugly, crool nime ! What 's he done ? ” 

' “ Made a fool of himself.” 

“ Lord ! If -we was hung for that, there wouldn’t be much 
more talk of over-pojpulation— eh ? Well, well, I s’pose he ’ll 
be as ’appy -with you and that hit of Jubhulpore as we can 
hope for him. A iron nerve it must want. Yet Mr. KETCH 
was quite the Christian at ’ome, I h’lieve. Not your first case, 
of course?” 

I picked up the rope and prepared to depart. 

“ My very first experience,” I said. 

“Pore soul!” exclaimed the feeling tradesman, but ho 
referred to the criminal; not to me. 

“For Gord’s sake don’t bungle it!” were the last husky 
words I heard from him ; and then I set forth to hang Aethur 
Honeybun, who deserved hanging if ever a man did. I told 
myself this, and made a quotation which I forget. 

And now arose one of the most sinister concatenations easily 
to be conceived in the life of a respectable citizen. Here was I 
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Oil the brink of self-destruction ; Jj only waited for some fellow- 
creature to restrain me. But nobody attempted to do so ! My 
folly in disguising the truth from the little rope-merchant now 
api^eared. Had he known, he had doubtless shown me my 
dreadful error in time ; now It was too late, for the world 
pursued its own business wholly regardless of me and my black 
secret and my hidden rope. Apparently there was really 
nothing for me to do but to lose my wager or hang myself — ^an 
alternative which I well knew would represent for my family a 
total pecuniary loss considerably greater than the sum involved. 

I wandered down a lonely court and found an archway at 
the bottom. One sickly gas lamp gleamed above this spot, 
and the silence of death reigned within it. Had I been in 
sober earnest, no nook hidden away under the huge pall of 
the fog could have suited me better. Some evil fiend had 
apparently taken charge of my volition and designed to see 
the matter through, for I pursued this business of hanging with 
a callous deliberation that amazed me. I even smiled as I 
climbed up the arch and made the rope fast upon the lamp above 
it. Not a soul came to interrupt. The lamp blinked lazily ; 
the fog crowded closer to see the sight ; the fiend busied him- 
self with my Jubbulpore rope, and arranged all preliminaries, 
while 1 sat and grinned over the sooty desolation. I felt 
my pulse calmly, critically; I indulged in mental analysis; 
endeavoured to estimate my frame of mind ; and wondered if I 
could throw the experience into literary form for a scientific 
journal. I remerhber being particularly surprised that the 
attitude of my intellect towards this performance was untinc- 
tured by any religious feeling whatsoever. 

Then came a psychological moment when the fiend had done 
everything that he possibly could for me. My task was merely to 
tie the loose end of the Jubbulpore masterpiece round my neck 
and east forth into the void. How strange a thing is memory ! 
For some extraordinary, reason Dr. JOHNSON'S definition of 
fishing flashed into my mind, I could not recall it exactly 
at that terrible moment, but I remembered how it had to do 
with a fool at one end of a piece of string. 

Still not a footstep— only the rumble and roar of all selfish 
London some twenty yards off — ^never a hand to save me from 
a coward’s doom. I grew much annoyed with London; I 
reminded London of the chief incidents in my own career ; 
I asked myself if this was justice ; I also asked myself why 
I had been weak enough to turn into a blind alley — evidently 
an unpopular, undesirable spot, habitually ignored. And 
« then I grew melanchgly, even maudlin. I saw my faults 
staring at me— my negligences and ignorances ; and chiefly 
my crass idiotcy in not undertaking this matter at Picca- 
dilly Circus, or some main junction of our metropolitan 
system where such enterprises are not tolerated. It is, of 
course, a free country, and the rights of the subject are fairly 
sacred, speaking generally ; but we draw Jhe line here and 
there, and I knew that any attempt to annihilate myself 
upon some lamp-post amid the busy hum of men must have 
resulted as I desired. Interference would have prevented 
complete suspension there ; but here the seclusion was abso- 
lute, and simply invited crime. The fog had now reached its 
crowning triumph, and threatened to deprive my trusty 
Jubbulpore hemp of its prey, for I was suffocating, and asphyxia 
threatened to overwhelm me at any moment. 

“Where the deuce are the police?" I asked myself at this 
eleventh hour. It was a policeman who had placed me in my 
present pitiable fix, and — blessed inspiration ! why should not 
another of the tribe extricate me from it ? When in danger or 
imminent peril it is pur custom to shout for the help of the 
law, and surely if ever a poor, overwrought soul stood in 
persohal need of the State's assistance, it was Arthue Honey- 
^ BTJN' at that moment. So, with nerves strung to concert pitch, 
I lifted up my voice, ahd called for a policeman. In these 
cases, however^ (mes. does not specify or Hmif, so my summons 
was couched generally to the force at large. 


There followed no immediate response; then three boys 
assembled under my arch, and they formed a nucleus or focus 
about which a small crowd of the roughest possible persons, 
male and female, collected. Last of all a policeman came also. 

“Now theni " he said, “what's all this, then? " 

The miserable boys took entire credit to themselves for dis- 
covering me perched aloft. They pointed me out and called 
attention to the Jubbulpore rope dangling from the lamp, and 
elaborated their own theories. 

Very properly the constable paid no attention to them, but 
addressed all his remarks to me. 

“ You up there," he asked, “ what d'you think you 're plyi'n’ 
at?" I 

There was no^ sympathy in his voice. He appeared to be a 
tall, harsh officer — a mere machine, with none of the milk of 
human kindness in him. Or perhaps a beat in Seven Dials had 
long since turned it sour. Moreover, he felt that the crowd 
was on his side — a circumstance that always renders a constable 
over-confident and aggressive. 

I felt unstrung, as I say — distracted, and more or less hysteri- 
cal, or I should have approached the situation differently ; but 
I was not my own master ; I sat there, a mere parcel of throbbing 
nerves escaped from a hideous death. So, instead of being 
lucid, which is a vital necessity in all communion with the 
police, I uttered obscure sayings, went out of my way to 
be cryptieal and even spoke in spasmodic parables, but of 
course there exists no member of the body politic upon whom 
a parable is wasted more utterly than your constable. 

“ You are surprised, and naturally so, to see me here," I said. 
“ There are, however, more things in heaven and earth, police- 
man, than are dreamt of in your philosophy. I am the creature 
of circumstances- in fact, of a series of circumstances probably 
unparalleled. A colleague of your own— it- may be a personal 
friend — is responsible for my position on this arch. Yonder 
wretched boy has not erred; I had seriously thought to 
destroy myself. I was driven to the very threshold of that 
rash act. A fronte prceeipitium, a tergo lupif policeman. I am 
here perched between the devil and the deep sea — a precipice in 
front, a pack of wolves in the immediate rear. Now, be frank 
with me. I place myself entirely in your hands. I desire your 
honest and dispassionate advice." 

But this is not the way to talk to a policeman ; perhaps it is 
not the way to talk to anybody. 

The deplorable boy had another theory. 

He said : _ 

“ The blighter 's off his onion I " 

Then somebody else, dimly conscious that I had used a foreign 
language, suspected that I might be an anarchist. The police- 
man merely told me to come down, and I obeyed without 
hesitation, and gave myself up to him. I felt that situated 
thus, at least I was safe enough, if ho would only do his duty ; 
but he appeared to believe in £he opinion that I was a 
foreigner. 

“Where d'you come from?" he asked; “if you’re not 
English, it 's a case for your bloomin’ Consul." 

“I come from South Kensington," I answered, “and I am 
English to the backbone, and it 's your duty to convey me to 
the police-station; which I ’ll thank you to do." 

Here again I made a mistake. No man likes being told his 
duty— whether owing to a natural aversion frortf thinking of it 
or doing it, or for other reasons connected with pride I know 
not ; but the' constable, upon this speech of mine, displayed 
annoyance, and even some idea of leaving me to my own 
devices. Seeing that he showed an Inclination to let me escape 
into the fog without a word of advice, and desiring no such 
thing, I spurred him to his office. I said : 

“ If you do-not arrest me, I shall persuade some other member 
of the force to do so, and, as I have already made a note of youi 
number, it will be the worse for you." 

Dpon this he started as if a serpent had stung him ; the crowd 
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cheered me, and my object “Was attained. Se felt his popularity 
was slipping away and so Set about regaining it. 

“ All right, all right, my bold ^ero ! ’* he said. Then ho blew 
a whistle and summoned two colleagues. 

‘^Dangerous lunatic — ^wants to be took tip,’^ he explained. I 

Clean off his chump. Tryiu’ to 'ang ’imself.’* 

Then he turned to me, and adopted a conciliatory tone. 

“ JN’ow, then, uncle, come along quiet,’' he said. 

1 suggested a cab, and offered to pay for it, but the constable 
held such a thing unnecessary extravagance. 

“ Won’t hurt you to walk,” ho said. “ And -we ’ll go exuieker 
than a four-wheeler in this fog.” 

So, with a large accompaniment of those w^ho win entertain- 
ment from the misfortunes of their betters, I started to some 
sheltering haven where it was my hope that the remainder of 
the day might be spent in security and seclusion, behind bolts 
and bars. In this desire lurked no taste of shame or humilia- 
tion. I was far" past anything of that kind. My sole desire, 
my unuttered prayer, was to be saved from all further human 
counsel w^hatsoever. If an angel from heaven had fluttered 
down beside me and uttered celestial opinions to brighten that 
dark hour, I should have rejected his advice — ^very likely with 
rudeness. 

I thought of the cynical sagacity of Norton Bellamy. How ' 
wise he had been ! And what a fool was I. 1 pictured his face 
when my story came to be told. I heard his horrid laughter, 
and my self-respect oozed away, and I almost wished I was 
back with the Jubbulpore hemp upon the arch. 

Then in the moment of my self-abasement, at. the supreme 
climax of my downfall, I looked out through a yellow rift in 
the accursed fog, and saw Norton Bellamy himself ! 

At first indeed I did not credit this. The fog had lifted 
somewhat ; livid patches and streaks of daylight relieved the 
gloom, and a dingy metropolis peeped and blinked through it, 
fungus-coloured and foul ; but suddenly, painted upon the 
murky air, there took shape and substance a moving concourse 
of ‘ figures — of heads under' helmets — and I, remembering the 
spectre of the Brocken, for a moment suspected that what I 
saw was but the shadow of myself, my policemen and my 
crowd projected over against us upon the dusky atmosphere. 
'.Yet as that other company approached, the splendfd' truth 
burst upon me. Vagrants; policemen and rioting^'boys mainly 
composed it, but in the place of chief dishonour'.walked Norton 
Bellaaiy ! He too, it would seem, had violated theTawp of this 
country ; he too, by devious and probably painftQ ways’, . had 
drifted into Seven Dials and there lost his "freedom ; ah' even- 
handed Nemesis, whose operations yet remained hidden from me, 
had clearly punished Bellamy for rejecting the advice of his 
followman, even 'as ' she* had ' chastened ‘me for * accepting it. 
And from* ciirs 9 ry appearances it looked as though Bellamy 
had endured even’ mor6 varied torments than' my own. One 
might h^vb* thought' that attempts had'beeri made to clean the 
highway with .him. He was dripping with mud ; .he’ lacked a 
hat; 'his' white awoke even a passing* pity in my 

heart. Apd ^ yet ' the large placidity,- the awful* calm of a 
fallen spirit sat on Bellamy. He had' doubtless' exploded, 
detonated, boiled over, fumed, foamed, fretted and thundered 
to his utmost limit. His bolt was shot ; his venom was gqne ; 
he stood before me reduced to the potency of a mere empty 
cartridge ease.* 

We met each other’s glance simultaneously, and a -sort of 
savage and foggy beam of joy flitted across his mitddy face; 
while for my part I doubt not that some passing expression of 
pleasure, which tact and humanity instantly extinguished, also 
illuminated my features. Our retinues mingled and for a 
moment we had speech together. 

"1 Needless to say the discovery that we were friends proved 
« asduree of much gratification to the crowd. 

Great Scott ! You I ” gasped out Eellimy. “ What have 
yon done?” - * 


** Practically nothing,” I answered ; “ but what I have suffered 
no tongue can tell and no human being will ever know. It is 
sufficient to say that I am here because I was deliberately ad- 
vised by a fellow-creature to go and hang myself.” 

‘‘They told you to do that? ” he asked with keen but sup- 
pressed excitement. 

“They did.” 

He was silent for an instant, pondering this thing, while 
joy and sorrow mingled on his muddy countenance. Then he 
answered me. 

“I’ll write your cheque the first moment I get back to the 
office. You were right. There is more good advice given than 
bad. I ’ve proved it too. If I ’d done half what I was told 
to-day, I ” 

Here our respective guardians separated us, and we marched 
to our destination in silence ; but about five or six minutes 
later we sat side by side in a ijolice-station and were permitted 
to renew our conversation. 

“You’ve had a stirring day, no doubt,” Bellamy began, 
while he scraped mud off himself. “ Tell me your yarn, then 
I ’ll tell you mine. But how is it,’ if somebody advised you to 
go and hang yourself, that you are here now ? You ’ll have to 
explain that first as a matter of honour.” 

I explained, and it must be confessed that my words sounded 
weak. It is certain, at any rate, that they did not convince 
Bellamy. 

“ I withdraw the promise to write a cheque,” he said shortly. 
“On your own showing you dallied and dawdled and fooled 
about upon the top of that arch. You temporized. If you had 
followed that advice with promptitude and like a man, you 
wouldn’t be here now. This is paltry and dishonest. I cer- 
tainly sha’n’t pay you a farthing.” 

I told him that I felt no desire to take his money, and he 
was going into the question of how far ho might be said to 
have won mine, when we were summoned before the Magistrate. 
Here Fate at last befriended me, for the Justice proved to be 
Master of my Lodge of Freemasons and an old personal friend. 
Finding that no high crime was laid at the door of Bellamy, 
and, very properly, refusing to believe that I had been arrested 
in an attempt on my own life, he rebuked my policeman and 
restored to us our liberty. Whereupon we departed in a hansom 
cab, after putting two guineas apiece into the ‘poor-box. This 
1 need hardly say -was my idea. 

Then; as we drove to a hatter’s at the wish of Norton 
Bellamy, he threw some light on the sort of morning he 
himself had spent. The man was reserved and laconic to a 
ridiculous degree under the circumstances, therefore I shall 
never know all that he endured; but I gathered enough to 
guess at the rest and feel more resigned in the contemplation 
of my own experiences. He hated to utter his confession, yet 
the experiences of that day rankled so deep within him that 
he had not the heart to make light of them. 

. “A foretaste, of the hereafter,” began Bellamy; “that’s 
I what my day, has been; and if such a fiendish morning isn’t 
I enough to drive a man to good works and a better way of life, 

1 1 ’d like to see what is. You say your trouble began in the 
railway carriage coming to town. So did mine. But whereas 
your part was passive, and,’ by the mere putty-like and plastic 
virtue of ready obedience to everybody you finally found your- 
self face to face with death, I reached the same position 
through a more active and terrible sort of way.” • 

“Nevertheless,” said I, “taking into consideration the 
difference between my character and yours — remembering that 
by nature you are aggressive, I retiring — ^nothing you can say 
will make me believe that you have suffered more than I. 
Physically perhaps, but not mentally.” ' 

{Continued in OUT 'next,) , ‘ ’’ 
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TROUT STREAM MEMS. 

By Ob Memler, 


“Got Flies hotelessly fast in Tree Branch. Bear, dear I 

How EASILY 1 CLIMBED THE VERY SAME AFTER A BIRD’S NesT BDT 

A FEW SHORT YEARS A OONFOXTND 1 DO BELIEVE THAT BdLL 'S 

OTJT AOAIN ! [Hwppily the Bull was only a harmless Cow this time. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE, 

If the late Harrison Ainsworth, author of Diok Turpin (it 
wasn’t so called, hut this “ Mr. Dick ” was its hero) and Jack 
Sheppard, BULWER Lytton, author of Paul Clifford, George 
Borrow, who knew all about the “ Romany,” Miss Braddon, in 
her most sensational efforts, and Anthony Trollope, unequalled 
in his description of the higher and lower clergy, and their 
wives, had combined their talents in order to produce a novel, 
the result might presumably have been a work which, in style 
and plot, would not be very dissimilar from The Bishop^s 
Secret, written by FERGUS Hume, and published by .John Long. 
The Bishop^s Secret is near akin to Lady Audley^s Secret, Lady 
Audley*s first husband turns up when she has married again, 
and she promptly makes him disappear, by popping him into a 
well and covering him up, all snug and comfortable, with the 
lid. In this story of Mr. Hume’s the husband of the Bishop’s 
wife turns up again. What happens afterwards is The Barones 
Secret^ which he cannot “ let out at any price.” It would be 
doing Mr. FERGUS HUMS, author of The Mystei^ of a Hansom 
Cab, ah injustice were the Baron even to drop a hint as to the 
undeniably clever manner in which he has given a quite original 
turn to what is me]|?ely ordinary commonplace stock-in-trade 
material of the melodramatic novelist.^ 

Mr. Bjnlock Cooke’s Memoir ofH.R.E, Princess Mary Adelaide, 


Duchess of Tech (John Murray), will be found generally in- 
teresting and instructive. Princess Mary was popular with 
all classes, having gained the affection of the people by her 
royally good-humoured bearing, which was, as it were, a prac- 
tical and evident corroboration of the stories about her un- 
affected geniality and warm-hearted kindliness to all with whom 
Her Royal Highness was brought into contact. That the public 
rightly gauged Princess Mary as one who took very little 
pleasure in Court life and etiquette, this little extract from her 
diary, taken at haphazard, fairly indicates : — 

Behind the Fifes’ fishing cottage we saw a fire kindled and preparations 
making for Her Majesty’s tea ; she was riding up the glen, so for discretion 
we hurried on to our carriage, and, wrapping ourselves up to our very noses, 
the wind being piercingly keen, drove on towards home. . . . Home by 6.30 ; 
had tea to warm myself.” 

So Princess Mary bolted away from the prospect of tea with 
the Queen, and hurried off to enjoy the “ cup that cheers,” in 
her own room, with, it may he, * ‘ Francis ’ ' and ‘ ‘ Helena.” The 
Memoir, which offers many of these pleasant glimpses to our 
view, has already achieved a popularity worthy of its subject. 

Allen Rains in her latest novel, Garthowen (Hutchinson), 
wisely sticks to Wales. As far as novel writing is concerned, this 
is a hitherto undiscovered country. As my Baronite remarked 
of one of her earlier novels, Allen Raine is beginning to do for 
Wales what a score of novelists, following more or less closely 
in the footsteps of Walter Scott, have done for Scotland. 
Her latest story has all the tenderness, the humanity, the sym- 
pathy with beauty in Nature and goodness in man and woman, 
that made Torn Sails, A Welsh Singer, and By Berwen Banks, 
delectable. It is avowedly the story of a Welsh homestead, 
and by simple art the reader is made to live with the inmates. 
Morva, the heroine, is worthy of her musical name. One of 
the most attractive and best drawn characters in the hook is 
the old woman Sara, who has a local reputation as a soothsayer. 
Her adventurous journey from her mountain home into bustling 
Cardiff is a delightful narrative. ' The Baron be B.-W. 


PERIPATETICS. 

[“We have got some way in advance from the three ‘ R ’s/ when a 
Government department actually perceives the importance of training 
children to observe the phenomena of Nature, and of stimulating their 
mterest in natural history and other branches of science, not by dry iecturea 
in a stuffy school-room, but by taking them into the woods and lanes, where 
they can see for themselves,” — St, Jameses Gazette^ 

Abroad in the meadows to see the young lambs, 

And pick up a wrinkle for School Board exams., 

And erudite essays to write ; 

Cr robbing the nests in the hedgerows beyond, 

Cr fishing for bleak with bent pins in the pond— 

How much you can learn from the sight. 

Theimpaci; of marbles dynamics will show, 

The flight in the air of the stones that you throw 
The laws of momentum involve ; 

The sparrows you catch in the traps that you set, 

Tlfe moths and “ red admirals ” caught in your neb 
Give problems in plenty to solve. 

So pastimes and sports, that were once your delight ^ 
Bear children (now Time with its progress and flight 
Has shown the more excellent way) 

Henceforth to your eyes object lessons may yield ; 

While teachers will haunt you in playground and field,. 
And thus make a toil of your play. H 


The “War-Game.” — ^Day by day we read of the arrival at 
the Cape of ships with “ drafts,” Evidently the game we are 
, playing with Kruger as our opponent is “ The Game of Drafts.” 
It is to he hoped our adversary will remember that every move 
must he “ on the square.” 


VOL. cxvm. 
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HINTS FOR THE AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 

(ApnZ.) 

In this month the text-books instruct 
you to sow Hardy Annuals, The follow- 



ing is the best way to do this. Buy at 
the nearest greengrocer’s a few dozen 
penny packets of seeds, each of which 
has a brilliantly coloured illustration on 
the outside. Take a number of short 
sticks and attach to each one 6f the 
packets, and, taking care that the picture 
on it faces the house, dot these about your 
flower-beds. By this simple method your 
garden will present a cheerful blaze of 
colour, and you can easily fasten on new 
packets when the colours of the first lot 
begin to look washed-out. Some gardeners 
sow the contents of the packets around 
the sticks, but to me this seems a waste 
of time. If you happen to have a canary 
he will appreciate them quite as much as 
the sparrows would, and, if you think it 
cruel not to provide food for the latter, 
by sowing a row or two of the most ex- 
pensive sweet peas you will afford them 
ample enjoyment. If they have not found 
this meal within ^a few hours, you can 
place two or three bird-scarers by the 
row. Next day not a single pea will 
remain. 

Nothing can excel the Dandelion as a 
decorative flower, while its roots can be 
turned into a refreshing and medicinal 
beverage. The Dandelion will thrive well 
in most soils, but few amateurs seem to 
succeed in raising it to perfection. Much 
harm is often done tq it by injudicious 
weeding. The best means of avoiding this 
^s to hire a professional gardener at an 
exo^itant price. Having followed this 
plan myself, I now have a magnificent 
show of Dandelion plants on my lawn and 
, in almost every bed in my garden. In 
I am now able to spare a few roots 
to my less fortunate headers. In, return 
for a ch^ue for one guinea I will forward, 
•carriage paid, my Collection A, conlist- 
— 


ing of twelve strong Dandelion plants, to 
any address in the United Kingdom. 

** As the sun’s heat increases,” say the 
text-hooks, “constant care must be taken 
to ensure ample ventilation for frames 
and greenhouses. ’ ’ If you happen to have 
a boy at home for the Easter holidays, 
present him with a catapult. By the 
time that he departs, the “ ample ventila- 
tion of the frames and greenhouses ” will 
have been more than sufficiently ensured. 
It is not unlikely that you will hear from 
your neighbours of his having performed 
the same service for them.i 

“ PuzziiBD ” writes to ask me to explain 
the cause of his failure in tomato-growing. 
Perhaps he did not prune the hushes 
sufficiently, or sowed the seed too thickly, 
or didn’t pa^t the trees with lime. Or, 
if they grow like potatoes, he may have 
dug them too soon. With the successful 
management of a large garden on my mind, 
I can’t remember petty details about 
tomatoes. But I may casually mention 
to “Puzzled” that, as I happen to know 
from my own experience ^ they sell ’em 
very good and cheap in tins. A. C. D. 


“IN A GOOD CAUSE.” 

The amount of Mr. Punches Fund for 
the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond 
Street now amounts to — 

£ 8. d. 

Donations 11,164 14 Id 

New Annual Subscriptions... 506 8 6 
Endowment Fund 2,810 0 0 


Total £14,470 18 4 


And yet Mr. Punch has still the effron- 
tery to hold out his cap and “ask for 
more.” The Unconscionable Beggar ! But 
of course there is more, not only “ where 
that came from,” as not a few of our 
friends are “ hardy annuals ” (subscribing 
by the year), but plenty more where the 
above-mentioned sum didn*t come from, 
namely ,^the pockets, purses, and wherever 
the money is kept belonging to those who 
have as yet not responded to the call. 
Mr. Punch will have the pleasure of 



“calling again.” ;^e will come as “the 
Pied Piper,” and, gaily playing the same 
tune, will lead crowds of “ Jiellow boys” 
jingling to the coffers of the Hospital, 

A Performance in kid of this C/harity 


will take place at the Palace Theatre of 
Varieties, under the direction of Mr. 
Chahles Morton, On that occasion, 
namely, the afternoon of Thursday, May 8, 
will appear, and be on sale in the Theatre, 
“Mr. Punches Souvenir Book,*^ which, 
though for quality and quantity eomhined 
it will be absolutely priceless, will be sold 
for a comparatively small consideration in 
coin. 

Applications for seats can be made at 
the Box Office of the Palace Theatre, and 
at all librarians. First come first served. 

N.B, — ^All subscriptions and donations 
marked outside, “Children’s Hospital 
Fund,” will be always most thankfully 
received by 

Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ld., 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


SPOETIVE SONGS* 

Whithbr? at Easter. 

A Cockney Holiday-maker declares that 
There ’s no Place like Home. 



‘ ‘ Where shall I wander this Easter time ? ’ ’ 
(I said to Louisa, one day) 

“ To cleanse me anew from the City grime, 
^No longer in town can I stay. 

To get me away from the desolate Park 
And the dankness and damp of the Row, 
By motor ov train by cycle or bark, 

Where, my Louise, shall I go ? 

“To the country house shall I hurry me 
down, 

O’er the furrows and pastures roam, 

Or drive out ten miles to the country 
town. 

Or plod*through the clinging loam ? 

To dine at the Vicarage or at the Hall 
With the yokels I would not know, 

To he doomed to the gloom of a County 
baU? 

Not 1 1 Then where shall I go ? 

“ Shall I hie me away to the chill seaside 
’Neath the leaden and sullen sky, 

Where the hostelry wet with the paint 
undried, , * 

< , Sighs in vain for the sun to dry. 

> Where the chambermaid nevqr will answer ; 
: a bell, ' ^ ^ 

While the lunatic waiter is slow. 
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Canada. 

And if the choice now lies with me, 
I '11 add the title Ohiwokib. 


And the fumes of the kitchen the joints 
foretell 

Kot 1 1 The where shall I go ? 

Shall I traverse the Channel and bravely 
dare 

The unspeakable woes of the sea, 

To look on an Exposition bare? " 

(Says Loo, “You don’t go without me I’ ’) 
“To be called a ^ Fasltoda-roshif* with 
grimace, 

About old Oom Paul to be chid.” 

‘I ’ll go where you like,” says my wife. 
“ In that case 

I ’ll stop, dear, in town.” And we did. 


THE IMPERIAL BABE. 

[“ It is reported that the Duke and Duchess of 
York intend to clfristen the Infant Prince with a 
series of names representative of the various 
colonial groups .” — Daily Chronicle,’\ 

Britain. 

My daughters all, we do proclaim, 

We wish to give our Prince a name 
That shal most pleasantly recall 
. Associations of you all. 

South Africa. 

My patron saint is Umslop6- 
-GAS. Please to name your infant so. 


Bong Kong. 

If I 'm to be remembered, why, 

The baby Prince shall be Ho KAi. 

Australia. 

I ?11 call the infant, if he ’s strong 
Enough, KBEdAriNGAXdNG. 

New Zealand. 

And let the darling be, say I, 
Tl6NIWHilOR6NGOMil. 

Chorus of Colonies. 

The name is fixed, our task is o’er ; 

The appellation is 
Most admirably suited for 
His Royal Highness, viz. — 
Prince Albbet Viotoe TThslop^- 



THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 

“ IN THE BAY OE BISCAY, 0 ! ” 

“ Come ALONG, Major! Ready for Breakfast?” “Do I look as if I was?” 


-GAS OEnWOKEB HO KAl , 
KER<3AJiNGAL6NG TlO- 
-NIWHiCl0E6NG03\dJ. 


COIfFESSIONS OE A TRIPPER. 

{After Easter.) 

Oh, yes, I have had a magnificent time. 

Got over any amount of ground. Been 
' here, there, and everywhere. Any num- 
' ber of places on my itinerary. 

Went to PEris ? Certainly. Yery 
I crowded, but hadn’t time to stay long, 
i Yes, must have been through the Boule- 
' vards^ Only regret not able to see the 
[ Exhibition. No time ; take it on some 
f other occasion. . - . 

In the railway ? Unquestionably. Why, 
spent thre^-iffourths 6f my time in the 


railway. Lots of railways, and cuttings, 
and tunnels, and night-travelling. 

Did I pass through Switzerland ? Quite 
sure I did. Can’t remember exactly what 
town I visited. Fancy I was at Geneva 
and Interlaken, and I am almost certain 
Lucerne. But places are so confusing 
when you are only able to give about ten 
minutes to each. 

Certainly Italy. Yes, lots of Italy, 
Venice ? Why, of course ! Remember 
some water suggestive of the Regent’s 
Canal. At Roine? Why, again, of course. 
Must have seen St. Peter’s. Rather like St. 
Paul’s. But we arrived at Rome at night 
and left early the next morning. But of 
course I have been in Rome, and thoroilghly 
enjoyed it. And Germany? Berlin? Yes, 


I think so. And the Rhine? Ye% we 
went by the railway along the banks. 
At night. That’s why I don’t remember 
much about the castles. There was no 
moon — a misfortune. 

No, I don’t think we went to Norway — 
but I am not sure. And we missed out 
Russia because we had no time. But in 
spite of these omissions we must have 
travelled for hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of miles. 

And what do I think of it all? Very 
beautiful ! Can I describe anything.? 
Well, not much. Stay, there was a very 
good English chemist at Florence I 

And what is my general impression? 
Well, that I am tired to death, and only 
too glad to get back to work again ! 
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POLITICS IN NURSERY-LAND. 
(From Our Special Baby Correspondent,) 

Latest Nw sery Intelligence, — ^It lias tran- 
spired that three blind mice, ^vho recently 
pnrsncd the wife of a farmer, have had 
their tails cut off. The lady in question 
executed the deed with the asssitance of 
a carving-knife. The future treatment of 
the mice now demands attention. 

Extracts from Comments op the 
Nursery Press. 

^ The Infant Prodigy Mail. — Without! 
claiming omnipotence and superhuman 
p^etration we would like to point out 
that the action of the mice was long ago 
foreseen by us, and that every detail of 
the incident was transparent to our most 
: dberubic- printer’s^ boy.* We feeV, how- 


ever, that the inadequacy of the punish- 
ment shows clearly that the farmer's wife 
is too old to pursue a thoroughly- drastic 
policy, and we would suggest that the 
farmer’s daughter in the future should 
take her place. In this way younger 
blood will be brought in. There is 
nothing like young blood. 

The Morning Feeder . — ^The brutal mili- 
tarism of the farmer’s wife is to be 
greatly deplored. Her action with the 
carving-knife shows that the great forces 
of steel-trade Capitalism are rampant. 
We do not understand how any one can 
object to be pursued by mice. The entire 
episode is a melancholy illustration of 
sharp dealing. 

The Baby Times, — ^It is with feelings of 
no ordinary satisfaction that we gather 
from this morning’s ihtell,igmce that the 


rodents, who recently pursued the agri- 
colsean spouse, should have been punished 
for their impertinence. To those who 
appear to favour a Pro-mouse policy, we 
would point out that for long mice have 
been closely associated with villainy, as 
witness the historical intimacy existing 
between the white mice of the notorious 
Count Foseo and their master, as related 
in Collins^ Reports. Our only regret is 
that the punishment was limited to the 
removal of the caudal appendage. This 
ill-timed leniency, this policy of “cut 
and run,” will, if we mistake not, be 
subsequently regretted. 

The Dollminster Gazette, — ^We are glad 
to find ourselves in agreement, both with 
the action of the farmer’s wife and with 
the action of the mice. In following the 
farmer’s wife, they surely followed a 
natural instinct, whilst on the other hand 
some kind of reprisal was quite legitimate. 
Whether a dessert-knife instead of a 
carving-knife would have been more in 
accordance with humane treatment is 
arguable. We cannot quite agree with 
the Lex talionis policy, and at the same 
time we are unable to endorse the forward 
policy of the mice. 


GLOSSARY OP WAR TERMS. 

(Recent Additions.) - 
Ambuscade. — ^A carefully-laid trap into 
which a light-hearted force is brilliantly 
led to display magnificent gallantry. 

Contract. — ^Document explaining " the 
reasons for bad boots, faulty forage and 
putrid provisions. 

' De/eai.— An obsolete word that once 
meant * ‘ orderly retirement . ” 

Map. — ^A chart upon which names are 
sprinkled without any special significance 
as to exact locality. 

Outpost Duty.-r-The practice of passing 
the enemy without observing his pre- 
sence and inability to understand “how 
he came to think of such a clever thing,” 
See also “ Ambuscade.” 

Peace. — A word that is not likely to be 
required for the next six months. 



Victory, — The result of avoiding mis- 
takes andjdisbovering coming events from 
a longer range than the leugth of one’s 
nose. For extended definition see Roberts 
and Kitohener. 
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MANUEL DB LA OONYERSATION, 

Exposition Universblle. 

The Five Odklock, Le Five Ocklock.* 

But see I I am back-breaked. MaisvoyonsI Jesuis^reint4. 

I not have nothing eated since Je n'ai rien mange depnis deux 
two hours and half, and we heures et demie, et nous avons 
have d^ed of the unbridled fait des courses effr4n4es, tou- 
courses, always to foot. jours h pied. 

What hour is he ? Four Quelle heure est-il ? Quatre 
hours. Hold, it is the hour heures,. Tenez, c’est I'heure 
of the five ocklock 1 du five ocklock ! 

I not can more. Search one Je ne peux plus. Cher chons 
restoring, one coffee, one pas- un restaurant, un cafd, une 
ijry, not import what, the first patisserie, n^importe quoi, le 
comedy I die of hunger. premier yenu, je meurs de faiuu 

See there one pastry. Voilh une patisserie. 

One five ocklock complete, Un five ocklock complet, h 
to the female english, assoon Tanglaise, aussitbt que pos- 
that possible, if he you please, sibje, s'il vous plait, mademoi- 
miss, selie. 

Of the grilled bread, of the Du pain grill4, du beurre, 
better, of the mufins, of the des mufins, des buns, des 
pans, of the spongy cakes, of spongy cakes, des sandvjitchs, 
the sandwitehs, of the eggs on des oeufs sur le plat, du the et 
the plate, of the tea, and of durhum. 
the rum. 

HbWj you not have nothing to Comment, vous n^avez rien h 


eat, saVe of little cakes to manger, sauf de petits gateaux 
the chocolate, of the tarts of au chocolat, des taftes de 
Cherrys, and of the glazed cerises, et des marrons glacds? 
chestnuts ? 

It is fearful I But I am to C’est affreuxi Mais je suis 
end of forces. k bout de forces. 

Bring therefore one dozen of Apportez done une douzaine 
cakes, of the tea, of the rum, de gateaux, du th6, du rhum, 
and two glasses of Oporto, et deux verres d^Oporto. 

Tell therefore, see there one Dites done, voilk une jolie 
jolly daughter to the blue eyes fille aux yeux bleus et aux 
and to the chestnut hairs. cheveux chfitains. 

There, to side of the old un. Lk, k cot4 du vieillard. 

She is charming. One should Elle est charmante. On 
tell one female English. dirait une Anglaise, 

Ah, for surel She drink of Ah, pour sur! Elle boit du 
the tea. the. 

What delicious little woman. Quelle ddlicieuse petite 
the dye so fresh, the cheek so femme, le teint si frais, la joue 
rose I si rose ! 

Ah no, she sp^ak french. It Ah non, elle parle frangais. 
is one female French. C'est une Fr^n^aise. 

Not great thing I It is not Pas grand’ chose I Ce n^est 
my type. This dye so charming, pas mon type. Ce teint si 
she him buy at the head-dresser, charmant, elle Tachkte chez le 
well sure, as all the female coiffeur, bien sfir, comme toutes 
French. It is idiot, not true ? 1^ Fran^aises. C’est idiot. 
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THE LAW AND THE PHOPHETS. 
By a. a. S. 

[A Bond Street mystic was -fined a few days ago 
for fortune-telling.] 

’Tis 1900— so declare 
The calendars’ veracious pages ; 

The plain man else would surely swear 
We ’re still within the Middle Ages, 
When credulous folk were none too rare. 

Look at the tribe of rogi^es that thrive 
On modern superstitious ninnies I 
Bond Street each afternoon ’s alive 
With eager dupes who spend their 
guineas 

Within Imposture’s busy hive. 

Flamboyant “ seers ” of either sex, 

And ev’ry kind of hocus-pocus, 

The West End nowadays annex ; 

The gipsy-van was once their locus, 

But Mayf air-wards they ’ ve all made treks. 

They “ give one furiously to think,” 

' The palmist and the sage who gazes 
On crystal or clairvoyant ink, 

The scribe of horoscopio mazes, 
Winking the ancient augur’s wink I 

The law is strict with Mary Jane 
And her itin’rant fortune-monger, 

When, crossing palms, the maid is fain 
To mitigate her soul’s heart-hunger 
With facts about her future swain. 

So may police-courts keep a hold 
On bigger hawks whose fees are fatter, 
Whose “ clients ” swarm in tale untold ; 

A few pounds’ fine ’s a trivial matter, 
As long as fools provide the gold I 


OFFICER, GENTLEMAN, ANB 
SCHOLAR. 

(A protest from S, A.) 

It seems very hard. It does indeed. 
Pray observe that, to obtain a com- 
mission, the British officer'had to acq.uire 
all sorts of knowledge. 

Think of the years spent aJb the military 
tutor’s, popularly known as “The Cram- 
mer.” 

As I have not kept up any “ subjects ” 
much since leaving the coach, I forget all 
I did learn. But I know it was a great deal. 
, And then the* courses at Woolwich or 
^Sandhurst 1 Morning, noon, and night, 
learn, learn, learn. 

Take the literary examination j of the 
Militia, Think how much the subs had to 
‘ scramble .through in passing that. 

I So different, so very different from the 
good old purchase days. 

^ When money ceased to b^ the gate into 
the barrack square— save in way of kind- 
iness to the Crammer — ^how learned all the 

I y orlhgsters became I 

J Why, the preparation for soldiering was 

I I as hard as qualification for medicine, and 
I a good deal harder than reading for the Bar. 
I It. was admitted everywhere— by the 
Pres s and amon^ the^ public— that the 



Fond Mother (reading letter from only Son at the Front), “Charlie says our Generals 
ARB PERFECT IdIOTS ! " ' 


officer of modern days was an Admirable 
Crichton, and now — ^because a few of us— 
not only officers and gentlemen, but 
gentlemen and scholars — happen to neglect 
the simpler rules of strategy, we are called 
“Absent-Minded!” 

Because— no doubt thinking of all the 
very useful knowledge we acquired in our 
pre-regimental days — ^we make a mistake 
or two, w^e are called sharply to account 
and told “we have no brains I ” 

Too bad I Really too bad 1 Enough to 
make fellows give up soldiering in disgust 
and get back to the paths of useful 
knowledge— for civilians. 


THE RIGHT TO BEAR ARMS. 

Dear Mr. Punch, — The above is the 
title of a book written by a gentleman 
signing himself “ X ” — an unknown quan- 
tity. I, have not yet cut the pages and 
consequently know nothing of its con- 
tents. But I can guess the subject. Who 
have the best right to bear arms ? That 
is the question. Of course, the persons 
who have best right to bare arms are 
those -who are shapely, both above and 
below the elbows. 

yours heraldically, 

BRAOELEr Quben-at-Arms. 
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MOST CONSIDERATE. 


Mrs. Snobhington. “'We had meant to oali lono bepoeb this, reallt, bet with the 

BEST INTENTIONS, SOMEHOW, WE ALWAYS^ KEPT FVTTim OFF THE EVIL DAF.” 


BREAKING THE BANK AT MONTE CARLO. 

(.4. ^ote from One who has all but done it.) 

Dear Mr. Punch,— Now that so many 
of my countrymen (the word includes both 
sexes) patronise Monte Carlo, it is well 
that they should be provided with an 
infallible system. Some people think that 
a lucky pig charm or a piece of Newgate 
rope produces luck. But this impression 
is caused by a feeling of superstition — 
neither more nor less. What one wants 
in front of the table is a really scientific 
mathematical system. This I am prepared 
to give. 

Take a Napoleon as a unit, making up 
your mind to lose up to a certain sum, 
and do not exceed that sum. Now back 
the colour twenty consecutive times. 
Don’t double, but simply keep to the 
unit. When you have lost to the full 
extent of your limit, double your stake. 
Keep to this sum for another twenty 
turns. By this time it is a mathematical 
certainty that you must either have won 
— or lost. Of course, if you have won 
you will be pleased. If you have lost, 
keep up your heart and double your 
stakes again. This time you will be 
backing the colour with a stake four 
times as large as your original fancy. 
Again go for twenty turns, and see what 
comes of it. 

Of course, if you still lose it will be 
unfortunate, but you cannot have every- 
thing. And with this truism, I sign myself. 
One who wishes to Benefit Mankind. 


THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for Every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts. 

(For Apfilf continued.) 

19th to 24th. 

The Home-coming of the Colossus. 

Heavy with pride of Db Beers, and elate with the last financial 
statement, 

That more than matched his military fame, 

Sighing for lands where the names are the names of Imperial 
epoch-makers, 

Hofiieward the conquering Colossus came. 

Coldly his memory dwelt on a certain independent Colonel 
With non-civilian views about the fray ; 

Dwelt on a heliogram—** If C. J. R. continues restive^ 

Clap him in quod* Yours truly ^ K, of K.'* 

O for the time when the Raid was a thing of the future dimly 
purposed, 

Ere yet the apple-cart was upside down ; 

O for the hour when his arm was the column that propped the 
Privy Council, 

BEis name a talisman to charm the Town. 

There lay the Solent ahead-, with the railway journey up to 
London, 

And seance a satellite to kiss his feet j 
N^^^ a cheer, and the eyes of the City devoid of speculation, 
Ind all approaches danimed in Downing Street ! - ' 

; » . ^ H-nri/ N-iob-lt, 


25th. — ^Vive I’Exposition Universelle qui vient de commen- 
cer! Yivent tons les invites, h 1' exception des Anglais, dont 
j’ai 4te, moi qui vous parle, le prot^gd en exil ! Conspuez 
1’ Albion, qui venait autrefois au secours de nos blessds! 
Perfldel Ingrate I R-ch-f-rt. 

26th to 30th. Villanelle. 

Rose is out with driver and cleek. 

Dainty of limb as a darfodil-bell : 

Where is the middle of yester-week ? 

Now is the season for IdVe to speak 
Couched in a bunker of asphodel : 

Rose is out with driver and cleek ! 

Helen’s nose was a pure antique, 

Rose’s is rather more spintuel : 

Where is the middle of yester-week ? 

* Airs of Boreas, rude and bleak. 

Cease to play on the lambkin’s pell : 

Rose is out with driver and cleek ! 

Keen is the bird’s maternal beak : 

Seldom an early worm can tell 
Where is the middle of yester-week. 

O but the sense is far to seek ! 

This is the way of the villanelle. 

Rose is out with driver and cleek I 

Where is the middle of yester-week ?— A-st-n D-bs-n. 

. 0. s. 


An Axiom by one who looks for appreciation to a Coming 
Gbi^ration. — ^T he Shanj-rock is generally the emblem of real 
grit. 
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APBY THOUGHTS. 

[The Academy tells a story of a monkey which 

was discovered tearing the article on Darwin’s 

Origin of Species out of the JEncyohpoidia 

Britannica^ 

Descended from us? These degenerate 
creatures, 

With their hideous, human, expressionless 
features ? 

Great heavens ! . this Darwin a monkey 
would be. 

But, please you, tho devil a monkey is he ! 

Man may copy our ways ; he may chatter 
and fuss 

In Parliament, after the maimer of us ; 

He may give himself airs, like a lord or a 
flunkey, 

But it isn’t the habit that maketh the 
monkey. 

Can he swing by the tail from the top of a 
tree? 

Not the trace of a caudal appendage has he. 

And so long as he ’s none, he will cer- 
^ tainly fail 

To make me believe in his dubious tale. 


PUNCH, OE THE LONDON CHAEIVAEI, 


■ :: "N'W*!* 


MR. PUNCH’S EIGHTH WONDER OF 
THE WORLD. 

[“ In one respect at least the present war in the 
Transvaal is unique— it has produced more poots 
than any similar crisis in English history. Since 
the comnienceoaent of hostilities the papers have 
refused war poems by the thousand.” 

Daily Baper?[ 

Behold a Wonder ! Seven, at most. 

The world had once, it now can boast 
Eight wonders known to men — 

The eighth, a mortal like yourselves, 
Who in the Field of Letters delves 
With his precarious pen ! 

A man who ’s not ashamed to own 
He has not on the bugle blown 
One military note ; 

Who has not wrought the Boers bane. 
Nor, metaphorically, ta’en 
Old Kruger by the throat — 

Who has not wailed about defeat. 

Nor stray successes tried to greet 
With vapourings inept ; 

Who has not verse in torrents shed, 
Which editors refuse unread. 

Or, even worse, accept. 

A rhyming hand who has not lent 
Against War Office, Government, 
Committee of Defence ; 

Nor cudgelled with poetic fists 
Our absent-minded strategists 
In case of “ accidents.*^ 

A man, in fine, who ’s nobly left 
His rhyming-dictionary’s deft 
Assistance on the shelf— 

And he whom I would indicate, 

Whose self-restraint has been so great. 
Is— obviously—Myself ! 

My simply overwhelming claim 
To everlasting future fame 



Squire {avgaging Coachman). “Abe yott Mabbied?” 

Coachman. “No, SiB. These ’ere sobatohes came ebom a Cat.” 


Will rest on this — that I ’m 
In Mr. Punches army corps 
A volunteer, who ’s shed no gore. 

Nor ink — in warlike rhyme ! 

the TOURIST AND THE FLAG. 
[Messrs. Cook and Son announce a tour to the 
South African battlefields.] 

O FLAG I whose benefits so fair ' 

We would with others freely share — 

Aye, forcing on reluctant nations. 

At bayonet point, their own salvations. 
And bidding them accept our mission 
On pain of instant demolition — 

0 flag I howe’er they disagree, 

The sagos that have studied thee. 
Alleging, these, that trade must grow 
Beneath thy folds ; while those say, “No, 
That is a most mistaken view : 

There ’s no connection ’twixt the two.” 

0 flag ! however this may be, 

And whether trade doth follow thee, 

1 know not, I ; but this- is true, 

Beyond all question tourists do. . 


No matter where thoi\,art unfurled, 

In whatso region of the world. 

They swarm, they flock, and Messrs. Cook 
I nterminable tourists book 
To Bland’s Laagte, Bloemfontein, 

(Where passengers may stop to dine 
Before proceeding on their way 
To further north Pretoria). 

In myriads behold they come, • 

And almost ere the guns are dumb, 

The picknickers’ champagne will pop 
Upon the plains of Spion Kop. 

O flag ! "O tourist ! Powers twain 
That all the world resists in vain, 

When ’neath the one the other picks 
The wings and legs of festive chicks. 

And strews the battlefield with bones, 
Newspapers, orange peel, plum stones — 
Then is the reign of darkness done, 

And Freedom’s fight is feught and won. 

■ i 

Note by Our Own Irrepressible One.— 
Q. Who was the forebear of [Cijrano de 
Bergerac f A. P. Of-hideous NasO. 
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THE TERRORS OF SOCJAL LIFE. 

At a CJicrnty Ball, 


Stout LaBy. “Excuse me^ Lady Godolphin, but I should so like to make . some. 

NOTES or TOUE OHAEMING COSTUME— MAY I ? ” , i 

Body GodolpMn.' “Paedon mb, but ebally I’m apeaid I hatbn’t the pleasuee* 

or ” ! 

Stout Lady, “Oh, I’m sum you won’t mind: I’m ‘Gielie,* you know— I do the: 
PAsarpN Article for Classt Bits V' 


; THE RECEIPT CAPTURE OE LONDON, 
i [Mr. Keugee Efts lately encouraged his Burghers 

with the news that London has been captured by 
I the Eussians, As the circumstances attending the 
1 capture have been dishonestly kept out of the 
London Papers, wo hasten to give the facts.] 

I , Thi news of the landinlg of the Russian 
' forces and their advance upon London 
! produced the effect which modern wars 
^ have never failed to produce in England, 

’ A Public Meeting was called in St. 
I jTames’s Hall. The chair was taken by 
Ihr.*CL-EK. 

Br. OirtRK, in opening the meeting, 

' Stop-the^-War ” Party had 

been fonped as soon as the news of the 
approach of the invaders had been re- 


ceived. It now only remained for us toi 
stop it. This could easily be done byl 
acknowledging » ourselves to be in ^the, 
wrong. 'He had been in the, employ of* 
the South African Republic for some 
years, and could assure them that thej 
Briton was much blacker than he was 
painted. i 

Mr, L-b-ch-eb pointed out that the! 
Russian invasion was obviously a Stock 
Exchange manoeuvre, with* a view to 
influencing the , price of 0 Consols. In 
proof of this he pointed out that Consol^ 
had fallen. He promised list of the 
names of aU persons who had sold them, 
since 1885. He suj^ested that the cost 
of the invasion should be got out of Mr. 
Rh-d-s. 


Mr. C-RTN-Y said that the invasion was ■ 
wholly due to the mistaken policy of his 
Party. He was starting a “ Conciliation 
Committee,” with himself as chairman, to 
put matters right. 

Sir Edw-rd Cl-rkb took the same view 
as Mr. C-RTN-Y. 

Mr. Contrite Schr-n-r said that every- 
thing was the result of the wickedness 
and greed of JEngland. He advocated a 
policy of non-resistance. We must turn 
the other cheek. We had only to give in 
and of course the war would stop. How 
could it do otherwise ? (The speaker was 
here interrupted by expressions of dissent.) 
He claimed the right of Freedom of Speech. 
The English were wrong in this war as in 
all their ‘wars. If they resisted the 
righteous attack on London by Russia, 
they would repent it. Should London, 
however, he so unfortunate — and, he 
would add, so criminal — as to repel the 
attack, he trusted there would be no 
idiotic jubilation on the subject. (Uproar,) 
He claimed the right of Freedom of Speech. 

At this stage a rush was made at the 
platform. Mr. Schr-n-r was swept off his 
feet, and the Hall was wrecked. 

On the following morning a letter 
appeared in the Times from Professor 
D-C-y, who, while not agreeing with the 
objects of the meeting, &e., pointed out 
that, unless anybody might say anything 
anywhere in England, without fear of 
assault, the country would go to the 
Dogs, 


TNOIRCUMSCRIPTIBLBNESS. 

(A word included in the new Oxford Die- 
Honaryj and explained as the quality of 
being incapable of limitation,) 

See the modern Dinosaurus,] 
Oxford-reared, 

Drag his clumsy length before us 
Truly weird. 

See his ugly head a-dangle 
All crack-jawed, 

Near to Balliorquadrangle 
In the Broad. 

Watch his fearful front and forehead 
Roman born, 

,And his body sprawling horr jd 
, Through the Corn. 

Then his tail, ah ! will he ever 
. Get it by, 

Writhing iA'^the vain endeavour 
‘ Down the High, 

Twisting like “ a school ’’ of ]iorpoise 
Round a ship, 

FliekingjOriel and Corpus 
With the tip. 

Monster I The’ ’tis bard to credit 
Thee with sense, 

Yet thy use to those who edit 
Is immense ; 

Thou canst teach a gaping na^tion 
Through' the eyes, 

Negativing limitation 
By sheer size. 




A DELEGATE MATTER. 


Sbj^vakt (toBpEOBAj. “SOME GENTLEMEN, MADAM, FROM THE TRANSVAAL, TO 81E TOD VERT PARTICULAR!’' 
aiB0P4, “DM— HR— 'WILL-SAT'-* NOT AT HOME’/’’ s 
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READY MADE COATS(-OF-ARMS) ; OR, GIVING ’EM FITS! 



Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 'White, G.O.B., G.C.I.E., Y.C., 1st Yisoount Ltmpett 
(Baron Larder) oe Ladysmith. 

A'rm--Quao'terly : 1st, XJlLder a grand chiei, bearing the word “ Ladysmith,” in letters of 
gold, an archibald hunter, daring in sortie, vigilant, masterly in resource, upholding to the end 
an historic shield of defence, studded proper in detail, and sem6e of torture-shell Creusdnees 
Bulwan^es on week-days ; 2nd, On a cup of maintenance chevril or mules, doled out inadequate 
daly, couped up chagrinois in famine, an heroic band tomm^e atquinois, gonbon^e with hard- 
ship, issuant gaily, tattered, frayed, and war-stained from sangars, jubilant in relief ; 3rd, 
Hemmed in by a cordon proper dopper psalmy of investment, sejant squatty slouchy vrowsy on 
the tops, wily in ambush, a colonial township, newly historic, showing a town-’orle capped 
with a cupola pounded, pommelled, and partly demolished in brickwork ; 4th, Before a tanned 
and dogged army of deliverance, reversy cheeky tardy in arrival, but heroically persistent in 
pressure, a flight of sangliers or heraldic boers passant among the hills, maldng use freely of the 
spurs, urgent, squedadulle through the Natal co^-fields on the scuttle, (h'est : 1st, A lion-hearted 
bayard, guardant sanguine, of valour and self-sacrifice, emergent in triumph from a siege, bearing 
in steadfast hand the banner of England nailed proper to the mast, encircled with laurels, and 
wavy in Respite ; 2nd, An antique colonial lady (Smith), netted and enmeshed reticulde in 
ringlets, hemmed in proper with bombazine, cut skimpy in materiel, but hooped round steely 
CT^n^lin^e in the outskirts for defence. Sujpjporters : Dexter, in a land-battery exposed and 
beset proper, a redoubtable British sailor at gaze, arrayed khaki and turned up timely tarry 
rompy on the nail, trainant and dirigeant unerrant deadly in aim a 4-7 naval gun, charged 
choc-d-bloc with lyddite ; Sinister, a typical British soldier of the garrison similarly arrayed in 
garb khaki, and wreathed round the brows with laurels richly earned. Second Motto : “ General 
BULLER, I presume? " Additional Motto : (Curiously enough the same as Mr.KRtiGEE’KS) “Dontje 
uischje maget het ! ” Mr. Punch cordially wishes “ Equal Whites for all Eight Men 1 ” 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted erom the Diart oe Toby, M.P. 

Eouse of Commons, Monday, April 9. — 
Dr. Earquharson, in addition to being 
one of the best, and therefore, one of the 
most popular men in the House, is also 
one of the most modest. Rising to address 
it, he sounds, and through his remarks 
repeats, a deprecatory cough expressive 
of the hope that he does not intrude. On 
a memorable occasion, in debate on 
Bryc^^S Access to Mountains Bill, it was 
neceSsary^for the purport of his argument 
that he shotild .mention certain pro- 


prietorial rights in a mountain. Many a 
man in such a position would instinctively, 
perhaps unconsciously, have swelled in 
proportion at least to Arthur^s Seat. 
Parquharson, on the contrary, visibly 
shrank when he casually observed, “Mr. 
Speaker, Sir, I — (here came the depreca- 
tory cough) — own a mountain in Scotland.” 
Just as another would say, “I have in 
my pocket a crooked sixpence,” or, “I 
possess an umbrella with an ivory 
handle.” 

According to visitors at hospitable 
Pinzean, the Chieftain carries his modesty 
in thie matter so far that when, by devious 


routes, he has made his way to yie_tp£. ef 
his mountain, he never presumes to find 
his way back by the shortest route, lead- 
ing visitors miles astray in search of a 
non-existent, certainly an indiscoverable, 
short cut. 

Up to-night on Second Reading of Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill. The same charac- 
teristic of modesty strongly marked. * “ If, 
Mr. Speaker,” he said — (cough ) — “ I am 
confused in my speech — (cough ) — hope 
I may be excused.” 

Members looked up in pained astonish- 
ment. Had the Chieftain been lunching 
out, and too liberally sampling the dew 
off his own mountain or another’s ? No ; 
it was all right ; had only been spending 
a few hours in endeavour to master details 
of Walter Long’s Bill. Effect worse than 
mixing his liquor. Other members joined 
in his testimony to the obscurity of its 
drafting; agreeing that it was difficult to 
understand as a Bill, resolved to pass it 
as an Act of Parliament, and see what the 
farmers would make of it. 

Business done , — ^Agricultural Holdings 
I Bill read second time. House adjourned 
I till 26th for Easter Holidays. 


THE ART OP PARODY. 

Hints to Beginners. 

Alfr-d A-ST-N. 

Ingredients , — 1 British Lion, 1 England's 
Darling, 3 oz. patriotism, 3 oz. loyal senti- 
mentality, 1 lb. commonplace, classical 
idioms ad nauseam. 

Take the British Lion, stretch his legs, 
well stiffen his tail and crisp his mane ; 
stuff him with commonplace, patriotism, 
loyal sentimentality and classical idioms ; 
decorate with England's Darling, and serve 
on a dish of Britannia metal. 

Unseasonable at any time. 

R-dy-rd K-pl-ng. 

Ingredients . — 1 TOMMY Atkins, 1 volley 
of oaths, ditto slang, vulgarity to taste. 

Take the Tommy Atkins, being careful 
not to clean him. Stir the ingredients 
well together till they circulate freely. 
It should be done briskly before a sharp 
fire, and served with patriotic toast after 
dinner. 

Or — 

Ingredients . — 1 crank, 1 screw, 1 piston- 
rod, 1 cylinder and any technical terms ; 
nonsense ad lib. 

Make a hash of the technical terms, and 
stuff the -^hole with sage nonsense. 

Ch-rl-s Alg-rn-n Sw-nb-rne. 

higredlents , — Some nice melodious ad- 
jectives. String together metrically and 
flavour with agnosticism. 

G-rge M-r-d-th. 

Take any sentences from his own works, 
and transcribe verbatim. 
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QUITE OUT OF THE COMMON. 

(Continued from p .' 270 *) 

“Don’t interrupt; I’ve heard you; now listen to me,” said 
Bellamy. “It began, as I say, in tho train. An infernal 
inspector desired to see my season-ticket. Of course he was 
within his right, and I had a whole carriage load of fools down 
on me because I refused to show it. This day has taught 
me one thing: there’s not a man, woman or child in the 
country who minds their own business for choice if a chance 
offers of poking their vile noses into any other body’s. The 
people who have interested themselves in me this morning! 
Well, that railway chap was nasty, of course, and took my 
address ; but nothing more worth mentioning happened, except 
a row with a shoeblack, until I got to my office. There the real 
trouble began. Y'ou know Gideon ? Who doesn’t, for that matter ? 
I had the luck to do him a turn a week ago, and he came in 
this morning with a tip — actually went out of his way to cross 
Lombard Street and get out of his cab and look in, 

“He said, ‘Good morning. Buy Diamond Jubilees— all you 
can get.’ And I didn’t look up from my letters, but thought it 
was Jones, who ’s always dropping in to play the fool, and 
remembered our loathsome bet. So I merely said, ‘ Sha’n’t I 
Clear out ! ’ Then I lifted my head just in time to see Gideon 
departing— about as angry as a big man can bo with a little 
one — and my clerks all looking as though they’d suddenly 
heard the last trump. 

“ I tore after him, but too late ; of course he ’d gone. Then I 
dashed to his place of business, but he 'd got an appointment 
somewhere else and didn’t turn up till after twelve, by which 
time tho tip was useless. And he showed me pretty plainly 
that I may regard myself as nothing to him henceforward. 
After that I was too sick to work, so went West to see a' m^an 
and get some new clothes. Like a fool I never remembered 
that with this bet on me I couldn’t lie too low. It was all 
right at the hairdresser's, as you may imagine ; but I ’m accus- 
tomed to let my tailor advise me a good deal, and you can see 
the holy fix I was In after he ’d measured me. I got out of 
that by saying that I ’d drop in again and see his stuffs and 
his pictures by daylight ; then I had a glass of port at Long’s, 
and, remembering my youngsters, went to find a shop where I 
could get masks and wigs and nonsense for them, because they 
are proposing to do some charades or something to wind up their 
holidays before they go back fo school. Then, in the fog, I 
got muddled up and lost myself about a quarter of a mile from 
where we met. First I had a row with a brute from Covent 
Garden Market, who ran into me with a barrow of Brussel- 
sprouts. We exchanged sentiments for a while and then the. 
coster said, ‘ I don’t arsk of you to pick ’em up, do I? ’ 

“Well, of coTirse, as he didn’t ask me to pick them up, I 
immediately began to do it.. And the man was so astonished 
that he stopped swearing and called several of his friends to 
make an audience. So that was all right as far as it went ; but 
just then a bobby appeared out of the din and clatter of the 
street, and ordered me to move on. Of course I wouldn’t, and 
while I was arguing with him, and asking for his reason, a fire- 
engine dashed out of the bowels of the fog and knocked me 
down in a heap before I knew who ’d hit me. 

, “Everybody thought I was jolly well killed, and I could just 
see the air thick with blackguard faces, getting their first bit 
of real fun for the day, when I suppose I must have become un- 
conscious from shock for the tiipe being. Anyway, on regaining 
my senses, I found myself in a be^ of mud and rotten oranges, 
yith three policemen and about fifty busybodies, all arguing 
^eerfully over me, as if I was a lost child. Most of them 
poped I. was dead, and showed their disappointment openly 
whenl recovered again. Two doctors — so jthey said they were 
—had also turned up from somewhere, aid isiken a general 
survey of me while I was inj'no conditio^ toj prevent*|them, 

» ^ watch. 

“The question appeared to be my destination, and now the 
policeman who had told me to move on explained, at great 
length, that depended entirely on whether I was physically 
shattered or still intact. If I was all right save for the loss 
of my hat and the gain of an extra coat or two of mud, tho 
man had arranged to take me to a police-station for interfering 
with a fire-engine in the execution of its duty, or some rot of 
that sort ; but' if, on the other hand, I was brolifeu up and 
perhaps mortally injured, then it struck him as a case for a 
stretcher and a hospital. 

“They were still arguing about this when I came to. Upon 
which the constable invited my opinion, and explained the two 
courses open to him. He seemed indifferent and practically 
left it to me ; so, as I felt the police-station would probably 
represent the simplest and shortest ordeal ; and as, moreover, 
so far as I could judge at the time, I was little the worse in* body 
for the downfall, I decided in that direction. I told him I was 
all right and had mercifully escaped. Whereupon he congratu- 
lated me in a friendly spirit and took me to the police-station.” 

Thus Bellamy ; and when the man had finished we spoke 
further for the space of about two minutes and a half, then 
parted, by mutual understanding, to meet no more, 

“I’m sorry for you,” I said. “ We were both wrong and both 
right. The truth is that there ’s a golden mean in the matter of 
advice, as in mosi; things. Probably the proportions of good and 
bad are about equal, though I am not prepared to allow that 
our experiments can be regarded as in any sense conclusive.” 

“And as to the bet, I suppose we may say it ’s off ? ” asked 
Norton Bellamy. “ I imagine you ’ve had enough of this unique 
tomfoolery, and I know I have. I ’m a mass of bruises and may 
be smashed internally for all I know, not to mention my watch.” 

“Yes,” I reifiied, “the wager must be regarded as no 
longer existing. We have both suffered sufificienily, and if we 
proceeded with it, quod avert at DeuB , some enduring tribu- 
lation would probably .overtake one or both of us. And a final 
word, Bellamy. As you know, we have never been friends ; 
our natures and idiosyncrasies always prevented any mutual 
regard ; and this tragedy of to-day must be said to banish even 
mutual respect.” 

“It has,” said Norton Bellamy. “I won’t disguise it. I 
feel an all-round contempt for you, Honeybtjn, that is barely 
equalled by the contempt I feel for myself. I can’t possibly 
put it more strongly than that.” 

“ Exactly my own case,” I answered. “ Therefore in future 
it will be better that we cease even to be acquaintances.” 

“ My own idea,” said Bellamy, “ only I felt a delicacy about 
advancing it, which you evidently didn't. But I am ^ijite of 
your opinion all the^same. And, of course, -this day’s awful 
work is buried in our own brehsts. Consider if it got upon the 
Stock Exchange I We should be ruined men. Absolute silence 
must be maintained.” 

“So be it,” I replied. “Henceforth we only meet on the 
neutral ground of Brighton A’s. Indeed, even there, it is; not 
necessary, I think, that we should have any personal inter- 
course. And one final word : if you will take my advice ” 

He had now alighted, but turned upon this utterance and 
gave mo a look of such concentrated bitterness, malice, and 
detestation that I felt the whole horror of the day was reflected 
in his eyes. “YOUR advice! Holy angels and Hanwell I ” 

Those were the last words of Norton Bellamy. He felt this 
fco be the final straw ; he turned his back upon me ; he tottered 
away into, his hatter’s ; and, with a characteristic financial pet- * 
tiness, raised no question about paying for his share of ourjeab. i 

, ] 
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CENE— ■Out** 
"side the 
Bath Hotel, 
N or w ay. 
Professor Blubeek, the 
famous hut elderly sculp- 
tor, and his wife, Mrs. Maia Blubeek, are discovered sitting 
at a table on the lawn. As it is just after breakfast, they 
are drinking champagne. (N.B. Not the ^^’Little Myolf’* 
brand.) He is in a black velvet jacket and his lightest 
Summer trousers. She is young and vivacious, with teasing, 
rather tired eyes, and an elegant new travelling costume. 
Bach is reading the day before yesterday's newspaper. 

Maia {sits as though waiting for the Professor to say something 
— which he doesn't — then lets the paper drop with a yawn). Oh, 
dear, dear me ! how overpoweringly dull all this is ! 

Professor Blubeek (smiling indulgently). Well, perhaps you are 
right, mein Kind. But you must remember that we are Nor- 
wegians, and have been married at least four years. Also that 
you have been living in altogether more spacieus ^nd distin- 
guished surroundings than you were accustomed to at home. 

Maia (yawns). I have. And yet somehow I feel as bored as if 
I was on anight journey, and stopping at every little roadside 
station where nobody ever wanted to get in or out ! 

Blub, (gloomily). And always two persons on the platform 
walking up and down, talking , in a low voice about nothing. 
That is so like life in the Norwegian drama—always two people 
who will talk about things that happened years ago — and didn^t 
really matter much even then. 

Mam (with a, searching glance at him). Thero is isomething 
wrong with you too. * 

Blub, (starts). Dear me, have you noticed it? (Changing to a 
livelier tone^ Perhaps this Norwegian champagne— -and so early' 
i^ the moriilhg, too I Buh then I^have got my great big master- 
piece really Jb^nhed and out of hand— which is what so few 
succeed in thoroughly managing. 

Your large marble group of ‘‘Eigures 

'Afr. ^ i . ii w .i. t I ■■III . .. ( ,11 , 


very latest Norioegian Drami, condensed and re-arranged 
for the purposes of Punch.") 

. ACT I. . 

of Speech becoming Matters of Fact ? You finished that years 
ago. And you have never done anything since — except now 
and then a portrait-bust. 

Blub. Only those: yes. But has it ever struck you that, 
while they are all striking likenesses, they have also a cryptic 
resemblance (which I throw in gratis) to pompous, opinionated 
donkeys, dull dogs, sentimental swine, and neurotic geese? 

Maia. I think I have heard the fact commented on. But are 
such portrait-busts ever really poprdar ? 

Blub. Extremely— with the sitters' friends. (Empties his 
champagne glass, and laughs.) Oh, I haven't done so badly over 
them. I lead a very jolly sort of life— in a way. 

.Maia (looks suspiciously at him). If it wasn't that you were 
getting so tired of we ? * 

Blub, (galla^itly). Not particularly tired. At least, no more 
tired than any well-regulated Norwegian husband ought to be 
of his wife. 

Maia (trying to control herself). When you married me, you 
promised to take me up to a high moxmtain, and show me ail 
sorts- of things. We 've never been really up anything but 
molehills, and there was no view worth mentioning from them ! 

Blub. That was only my fun— a mere figure of speech. I can't 
climb. I haven’t the head for it— or the wind. 

^ Maia (with a touch of sarcasm). Not even the wind ? I did 
not expect you would ever run short of that ! 

Blub. Of that, too, Frau Professor. (Enter the Bath Inspector 
in gloves, who takes his hat off politely.) Good morning, Mr, 
Inspector. Tell me, now— are any of your patients in the habit 
of taking baths at night ? 

Inspector (considering). No, none of them is so ill as to. 
require .nocturnal tubbing. Why ? ; 

Blub. Only becanse last night I saw a white figure in a 
bathing ccstume flitting among the trees, closely followed by 
another in black. 

I Imsp. Oh, those, parties? Why, look, here they come. , Keep 
perfectly quiet, please, and whatever you see, pass no i?emarks. 
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[They stand back, as a slender lady in cream-coloured 
cashmere crosses toioards a pavilion oyi the lep with 
a measured stride, She has a stiff face, eyes that see 
nothing j and hay-coloured hair, with a few strazos care- 
lessly thrust into it, FoUotmng Jer, comes a Female 
Con'Q.dantem cream-coloured cotton, withhrown, piercing 
eyes and a thinking part,^^ who also moves tuith a 
measured stride. Waiters come obsequiously fonoard 
with napkins, hut are waved bach by the strangers, who 
enter the pavilion. 

Blub, {stands staring, as if magnetised). Do you happen to 
know who that lady is ? 

Insp, She has registered herself as ‘‘Madame VON Bajmt 
KROMPET, of Sehloss Kohlnihatsch, with Companion.” 

Blwb. Balmkrompet? Sehloss Kohlnihatseh ? H^ml 

Maia, Do you know any person answering that description, 
eh, Blubeek ? m 

Blub, {shaking his head). No. She cannot be a Norwegian-^ 
they are all quite 

Iwsp. Excuse me, but I fancy she must be perfectly Nor- 
wegian — ^from the way she goes on. 

Blub, {half to himself). That too I 

Maia {teasingly). One Of your innumerable model^? 

Blub. No, little Frau Maia, that she cannot be — ^because, you 
sec, I have never in reality had more than a single one. 
{Looking off.) But who is that lank, sinewy sportsman there, 
with the matted beard and hair, and the loud voice ? 

Enter Squire Ulphbim in a felt hat with a feather and high 
boots, followed by a servant with a couple of dachshunds 
' in a leash. 

TJlf, What the devil — confound it all! {Pounces on the In- 
spector and bonnetshim ; the Inspector retires. To Blxjbeek more 
quietly and politely.) .Blast it,‘aren*t you the famous sculptor 
Blubeek I used to know ? (With his arms akimbo.) I 'm a dirty 
bear-hunting tyke, I am, and proud of.it, XJgh! 

Maia {regarding him fixedly). There seems to me something 
about you that is more attractive than Blubeek. 

XJlf, Spoken like a woman of spirit! After all, a sculptor 
and a bear-hunter are in much the same line of business. 

Blub. Are they really ? I don't quite see 

Ulf. Why, devil take ’em, don’t they each try ibo dig some- 
thing out of the rock that comes out very differently from what 
they expected ? 

Blub, {deep in thought). There is some truth in that. 

Maia {with eyes on Ulfheim). But you don’t really shoot the 
bears when they cbme out of the rock ? 

Ulf. Don^t I, though? Unless, of course, I shoot ”0110 of my 
trusty, absolutely loyal comrades, instead by mistake. 1 mean 
my dogs. Come and see them gulp down great thumping meat 
bones. That is a treat, I can tell you ! 

Maia, Oh, wouldnH it be thrilling to see them do that ! 

Ulf. Ah, and afterwards you might come up a high mountain 
with me. ' Wouldn’t that be tip-top ?' You and the Professor, 
of course, blast him ! 

Maia. I shall be delighted. But Blubeek is not a climber. 
[She goes out with Ulfhetm ' and the dogs: Almost at the 
same time the Strange^ Lady comes out of the pavilion, 

, holding a basin of bread and milk, across which she lool^s 

at Blubeek with vacant, expressionless eyes. 

Blub: {jumps in his chair, then ¥ises and says in a loio voice). 
-The same old game, Irene! The same meeting of former 
comrades I 

. Irene {in a toneless voice, putting away the bread and milk). 
We had to have it, Arnold. But perhaps I ought to mention 
that I am dead. , Who was that lady with you just now ? 

’ Blub. Oh, her$„ Nobody. Only my wife. 

' ^ l[t&ne. Oh, is that all ? And do you still go on chipping’^^out 
statwry ^ ^ Sow is i^e masterpiece getting/on^? ^ 

^ B lib. It has got^ on^ really . onderfujly — gone all’ over' the 


world, and been exhibited, in coloured lights, with an orches- 
trion playing at the turnstiles! Quite a dazzling success I 
And I owe it all to you— my model I Why did you disappear 
so utterly ? 

Irene. I had an important engagement to pose as a Living 
Picture at the Variety Halls. In Paris, I too had a dazzling 
success. In London— well, they are not so thoroughly ad- 
vanced. After that, I dabbled a little in matrimony. 

Blub. Really ? And— er— where is your husband ? 

Irene, Oh, in some cemetery or other, with a bullet rattling 
in his skull. I drove him mad. I had such fun with him I 

Blub, {shakes his head reproachfully). You always had such an 
absolutely keen sense of humour. Did Herr VON BalmkrSmpet 
shoot himself ? 

Irene {not understanding). Herr von ? Oh, I see— you 

mean my second husband 1 No, he didn’t. 

Blub. Your second ? Just so. Er — ^how is he f 

Irene {shrugging her shoulders). Oh, he’s all right. I killed 
him myself with a ’fine sharp dagger I always take to bed 
with me. 

Blub, {lost in admiration). You positively think of everything, 
Irene ! Er— were there any children ? 

Irene {trying to remember). Nine, I think — or was it eleven? 

I forget exactly. Anyway, I murdered them all pitilessly, one 
after the other. 

Blub, {holding up his forefinger). Oh, come now. I’m sure 
you ’re exaggerating, Irene. Not the whole lot of them ! 

Irene. Every one. One must find some work to do in the 
world. 

Blub. And such a priceless treasure as this I wilfully cast 
away ! Irene, we arc sitting together, you and I, just as in 
the dear old days I 

Irene. Just. A little distance away. You always did sit a 
little way dff. You -^^ere so unutterably shy. 

Blub, {moving nearer). I had to be then, Irene, but now that I 
am a married man 

Irene {smiles almost imperceptibly). It makes all the differ- 
ence. Still, you did treat me very badly. You never once 
kissed me ! Not once I 

Blub. (Looks impressively at her). I was an artist, Irene. 

Irene {nods with a touch of scorn). That ’s just it. If you had 
over offered to kiss me, I should have stabbed you with the pin 
I always kept ready in my hair for the purpose. Still, a woman 
does expect some little attention of that sort. How do you get 
on with your wife ? 

Blub, {slack and ^veary). Oh, don’t as/c me! I’ve got to take, 
her on* a tedious coasting trip presently to the Polar Sea. 

Irene. Why not trip upon the high mountains instead — like an 
Ibsen character ? 

Blub. Are you at all likely to be going up yourself ? 

Irene {with sidelong eyes). Perhaps. If you've the independ- 
ence and manly* courage to meet me there. 

BUib. I get so giddy whenever I climb. But if I could — if 
only I could ! 

Irene. Can we not do what we will ? If Master Builder 80I- 
ness could clamber up a steeple for the sake of that Miss Hilda 
Wangel, surely you can potter up a peak to please me 9 

Maia {enters, glowing with pleasure, and catches sight of 
Irene).' Oh, I’m sure I hope I don’t interrupt. The situation 
seems familiar, somehow. 

Blub, and Irene {gloomily). It is. We’ve simply potato dojit 
in the Norwegian drama. 

Maia. I know. I merely wanted to tell you, BlubEek, that 
1 ’ ve arranged to go up to the high mountains bear-kiUing with 
that charmingly hideous and repulsive Mr. Ulfheim. {In- 
sinuatingly.) You don’t mmd? ^ 

Blub. Not I! In fact, I— I may be' taking a stroll myself in 
I that direction. . , 

Maia {hastily). Oi, but you mustil’t trouble to do so on my 
account. ■ , . ; 
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Blub, I will notf little Frau Maia. But I Ve taken q^uite a 
sudden fancy for mountaineering. I won^t be more in your way 
than J can help. 

Maia, How dear and good you are to-day, Bltjbeek I 

[She goes of. The Female Confidante appears at the Pavilion 
door, still thinking hard, , 

Blub, Then, Irene, you really will take me up a high moun- 
tain ? 

Irene, Rather I {as she goes towards Pavilion, the Confidante 
rmking way for her politely), ‘‘Jack and JuL will go up the 
hill”— eh? Ha-ha-ha I “ To fetch a pail of water ! .” BCe-he-he! 

‘ [Exit, 

Blub, (looks after her and whispers), “And Jack fell down and 

cracked his Will she insist on ? Or are both our 

crowns already ? [He feels his head meditatively. 

Curtain. 

ACT II. 

Scene— A t a Eigh Mountain Hydropathic, with a distant view of 
a lake and peaks, with bluC’^hite snow and crevices and 
things. In the foreground, a hillock with a stone bench on the 
top, on which Professor BLUBEEKis sitting with a plaid round 
his champagne-bottle shoulders. A brook gurgles somewhere, 
and children in town-made clothes are dancing and singing in 
the background. Time ; Summer, towards sunset. 

Enter Maia in the costume of Hilda Wangel. 

MaUi (calls to Blub.). Hullo, Blubebk, is that you? (Panting.) 
I’ve been looking for you everywhere. (Throws herself down 
on the heather.) 

Blub, (nods indifferently). How odd. I’ve been hunting all 
over the place for you. You weren’t at table d%6t€, were you ? 

Maia (drowsily). No, I had dinner in the open air with that 
disgusting bear-killer. And, please, I want to go out all night 
bear-hunting with him — if you ’ve no objection. 

Blub, (with superioritij). I ? None in the world. You ’re a 
married woman, so you can go anywhere. 

Maia, Yes, and there’ll be the dogs to chaperone us, so 
nobody could say anything. I like that bear-slayer ever so 
much better than you. He ’s not an artist, and besides, he ’s so 
repulsively ugly, too ! 

pleadingly). But I am repulsively ugly myself, 
little Frau Maia ! ^ , 

Mam (a little oppressed). I know. I’ve often remarked it. 
But somehow there ’s not the same attraction about your repul- 
^ can’t think why — (looks innocently at -unless 

It s because you ’re my husband and he isn^t. All really nice- 
minded women feel like that-at least, they seem to-^in 
Norway. 

Blub, (writUng bn his seat). Yes,- we can’t help our nerves 
—especially if we never try. I myself ’ 

Maia (observing Urn closely): You yourself are beginning to 
philander after that pale lady who is a little wrong in her upper 
story, and used to be a model of yours. (With a flash of insight.) 

I tell you what, Blubeek, it ’s my belief you have grown tired 
of being so constantly with me I 

+ Tired? I will tell you the honest, manly 

tmth, Ma]^ You bore. me blue I There, how you know it! 

, (In 0 fne^ly but earnest tone.) Forgive my candour, but I too 
ave undergone the customary marital inward revolution- I 
find myscH ticking , so constantly of that pale lady with the 
teautiful bewildering bee in her bonnet. She may bo mad, but 
she does so thoroughly understand me ! 

To ^0 she would 

rtainly hcwe to be. But it ’s really veiy simple. If you like 
^ her b^t, attach yourself th her. I sha’n’t mtod. In our fine 

’ mitb,-(ideertcdnly)\ That arrangement haa been so feeguently 

tried in Ibsen dramas. But do you think it has ever really 
worked in the long run ? 

Maia (in a fit of suppressed laughter). I didn’t know that any 
Ihsen drama had ever had a long run. Still, if it doesn’t work, 
we can try another Ibsenian method. We will part entirely, 
and I will find something new and free and easy for myself here 
and there in the world. So you needn’t worry about me. 
(Suddenly points off.) But here comes your lady-lunatic striding 
along the plain, like some^ cracked statue escaped from the 
stonemason’s yard. [Rises, 

Blub, (gazing with his hand over his eyes). Doesn’t she look 
like a Figure of Speech incarnate? (To himself.) And her I 
could remodel and shift into the background I Her ! I 

Irene enters, and smiles at the children in town-made clothes 
with a gibbering gentleness ; they run away uneasily, 

Maia (looks significantly at him). "Well, BLUBEEK, I ’d bettfer 
leave you to talk things cosily over with her. (Untroubled.) 

I have my own plans to settle. ■ (Calls to Irene.) I say. Madam, 
will you go to my husband ? He says you are the only person 
who really understands him. [Goes towards her. 

Irene. If he is an allegory or a symbol, I must try to under- 
stand him. 

Maia. You must, indeed, Madam. As for me, I have married 
an elderly conundrum, and have decided to give it up. 

[Goes down the path to Hydropathic. 

Irene (rolls her eyes stonily at Blubeek). I couldn’t come 
before. I ’ve been dreaming. I ’m hot awake ycfc. 

Blub, (pick his way down the hillock). Don’t believe it, 
Irene. You are wide awake. And you will wake me up 
presently. (After a short silence,) You haven’t your— your 
talkative friend with you to-day, I see. 

Irene (glances furtively around). She’s not far Off. She’s a 
witch. Some fine day, when she isn't looking, I shall kill her-. 
Fancy, she has disguised herself as my shadow, when she knows 
perfectly well that I am only a sort of symbolical shadow 
myself. Look me in the face and tell me if you consider that 
ladylike behaviour on her part 1 

Blub, 1—1 daren't look you in the face. You have a shadow 
that tortures me, and I have the crushing weight of my own 
conscience. 

Irene (with a glafi cry of deliverance). And the Gardener’s 
Aunt has the penwiper which was eaten by the lion. At last ! 
Now we are talking 1 

Blub. Just as in the old beautiful days. You have come back 
to me, home from the uttermost regions I 

Irene. Home to my lord and master all the way from Kohlni- 
hatsch ! Weren’t you expecting me ? 

Blub. I might have known that—— But why did you dis*- 
appear so utterly ? 

Irene. I can explain everything* I did it for your sake. 
After standing to you as a model till your great big statue was 
really finished out of hand, I laid one more sacrifice at your 
feet. I effaced myself, so as to lay your life waste, and pre- 
vent you from ever creating anything again. I hated you, 
with an A, because you were an artist ,* with a B, because you 
were bashful; and with a 0^ because you were so intolerably 
solf-oontrolled. 

Blub, (looks doubtfully at her), I don’t remember that I was 
ever so self -controlled as all that* Still, I now thoroughly 
comprehend your motives for going* Only I don't quite under- 
stand why you have come back* 

Irene, 1 came back to s©© what your marble masteipieoe, 
“-Figures of Speech becoming Matters of Fact,” looks like now/ 
it has got itself finally knocked off * - ^ 

Blub, (uneasy and alarmed). But ife isn^t here, I dph’i tajie it 
about with me. It is installed in some great importaiit.museum, 

away down in the basement. YoU Would have considerable ' 
difficulty in finding it, even with a catalogue. I wouldn’t' 
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attempt it , if I -were you. You— you mightn’t care about it. 
There were ' certain alterations I had to make at the last 
moment. '■ 

Irene (half unsheaihing a sharp knife)* Alterations? "Without 
consulting your model ? What alterations ? 

Bluh* Pray be calm. Simply a few slight modifications in the 
— a— costume. - ■ 

Irene. How could you modify what did not exist? Bid 
you not represent me as a Figure of Speech in the alto- 
gether ? 

Blnh. I learned worldly wisdom in the years that followed, 
Irene. My conception became in my mind’s eye something 
more complex. There wasn’t room on your little round pedestal 
for all the topsy-turvy imagery I wanted to add. 

Irene (gropes for her /cni/e, hut desists). What imagery? 
Not Italian f 

Blub. No, pure Norwegian. I — imaged what I saw going on 
around me in the world. I simply couldn’t help it. I enlarged 
the pedestal into a platform. And on it I placed swarms of 
neurotic men and women, with trolls inside them, .just as I 
knew them in real life. 

Irene (luith breathless suspense). But I still stand there in the 
middle, a radiantly new young woman transfigured with the joy 
of life — in the altogether ? 

Blub, H’m. I was obliged to add a knickerbocker suit, a 
stick-up collar, and a billycock hat. (With assumed cheerful- 
ness.) For the sake of being more true to the facts of life, you 
understand. . 

Irene (with an evil gleam of hatred in her eyes). I understand 
that instead of a Figure of Speech you have made me a Figure 
of Fun I Still — (mastering herself) — so long as I am in the chair 
on your platform, right in the middle of the foreground, pre- 
siding over tke proceedings ! 

Blub, (evasively). Er— I shouldn’t describe it as quite in the 
middle — or exactly in the foreground. For I had to shift you 
to a back seat, or something of that sort. 

Irene (suddenly' firing up). Now you have done it. I really 
must knife you after that I [On the point of striking. 

Blub, (eagerly taking off his hat and mopping his broiv). No, 
don’t." Wait till I tell you wherej ’ve put myself. I ’m in front 
of the group, Irene, weighed down by remorse at a small 
wash-hand stand, washing my hands of the whole complicated 
business. 

Irene. I always knew you were a poet ! (Strokes his hair softly 
with a lurking evil smile.) You great silly, elderly baby I 

Blub, (annoyed). I’m not a poet, or a baby either. I’m an 
artist — a Norivegian artist. - , - - 

Irene (with a soft expression). Bo you remember the little 
speech you made when your wonderful large work was really 
done? You pressed my hands and said: “Many thanks for a 
beautiful, priceless episode 1 ” 

Blub.' Bid I really say that ?' (Lost in 'recollection.) So it 
was— a beautiful, priceless bpisode. '* 

Irene. It was certainly priceless enough. You never even 
asked me to stay to lunch. So I went, for ever. . 

Blilb. You take these little things so wonderfully to heart, 
iBEOTf! 

Irene. Bo I ? Perhaps I .do. Let us go and play at ducks 
and drakes in the brook, as wo used to in the dear old days. 

Blub. Let’s. (They go to the brook; and Beubeek picks up a 
stone and jerks it.) Wasn’t that a lovely duck, eh? - 

. - . [Absorbed in the game. 

, Irene. Why, it didn’t hop far; It was more like a Wild Buck 
—or an tJgly Buckling. , . , ^ throws. 

Then it will turn into a Swan, and draw you about in a 
boat'. • ^ 

> > ^ 


Irene (completing his thought). No, for that it would be 
always too much of a goose. 

Blub. It might be a goose with yellow' legs— yes. (Throwing 
more stones into the brook.) Bo you remember when we used 
to play this game on the lake of Taunitz ? 

Irene, (with a smile Of gentle recollection). And you hit a 
boatman in the eye. That was only an episode though, Arnold 
— (with malign eyes) — a priceless episode. 

Blub, (shakes hU head). Not priceless — it cost mo a rix-dollar. 
What fun we used to have! By ^ the way, I’ve bought that 
little hut on the Taunitz. I got it cheap because it was so 
insanitary. We — (stops and corrects himself) — I live there 
usually in the Summer. 

Irene. With the second Mrs. Blubeek? 

Blub. With her, too. When we are not on some circular 
tour. Look here — ^how would you like to come and live with us, 
and open all that is locked up in me? Think it over — you 
might do worse ! 

Irene (looking far before her). Now] that you are a married 
man, isn’t the invitation just a trifle late? 

Enter TJleheim and Mata, in hunting costume t followed by servant 
with dogs. 

Maia (calls out). Oh, there you are. Professor I I ’m off on an 
adventure. I ’m going to put life in the place of all the rest. 

Blub, (calls out). And a very pretty way of putting it, too, 
little Maia ! , • 

Maia. Isn’t it ? And I ^ve made up a verse about it, too. 
All out of my own silly little head. It goes like this 

(Sings triumphantly) 

I am free ! On the spree I As a lark 
Slipping out of its cage in the dark I 
I am free as a lark 1 What a lark ! 

Blub. It almost seems so. You remind me of that Mrs, 
Eelmer in the DolVs Bouse. Only she came back. Good 
evening to you. 

Maia (tossing her head). Good evening, Professor. 

[Ulpheim roars with laughter as they go out together. 
Blub. I — ^I shouldn’t .wonder if a Summer night on the 
mountains was rather agreeable. 

Irene (softly, urgently). Shall we try it too — ^just you and I ? 
Blub, (uncertainly). Oh, really, I don’t quite — isn’t it rather 
too late ? 

Irene. It would be only an episode. 

Blub. Only that. And we needn’t go too far either. I^I 
don’t mind taking just a little turn. 

Irene (with a wild expression in her eyes). No more do I. . . . 
Ssh I . . . Bon’t look round. (The Confidante’s head, still think- 
ing hard, is visible hmong the bushes^) She ’s in there. . . . No, 
Professor, do you hear, you must not go on the mountains 
with me. I couldn’t think of allowing it. It would be most 
improper. We must part, Arnold, yes, part— for ever ! (Bends 
over him and whispers.) On the upland I To-night. Ten sharp. 
(To the Confidante.) I’ll come quite quietly. Nurse, quite 
quietly. 

[She goes out; the Confidante gets oul, of the bushes and' 
follows her. 

Blub, (to himself). I ’m afraid the night air on those mountains 

— at my time of life 1 • - . 

Maia (is heard singing- triumphantly up above). I am free as a' 
larkl Such a lark I 

Blub, (more hopefully). After all, it is never too late for larks ! 

[BerriUins sitting motionless. 

Curtain. ’ : 

> (Continued in our next.) .... , / 
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A WHIP OUT OF PARLIAIMBNT. 
{Fragment from a Matter-of-fact Romance.) 

The Wifebeater, etc., stood surrounded 
by bis weeping family. He bad been be- 
fore a Police Magistrate and bad been 
bound over to keep tbe peace. 

“Ab,’' sobbed bis wife, “If Mr. 
Wharton's bill bad passed there might 
have been a chance for me — and, ’Enery, 
for you.” 

^‘Say not so,” said 'Enery earnestly. 

' “Believe me, if I bad been flogged I 
would bave Jost tbe dignity of my man- 
hood. It bas been beautifully observed 
there may be in me * sparks of self-respect ! 
and a sense of human dignity which, if 
carefully watched and tended might, in 
the course of time, burn into a purifying 
glow, but which would be in great danger 
of extinction by such measures as the 
bill proposed ! ' And now to tbe drink ! ' ' 

“Ob, 'Enery, 'Enery, don't touch the 
drink I '' 

With a curse and a kick 'Enery rendered 
^AWY senseless. 

“It was ever so,” be murmured as be 
poured but half a tumbler of ardent spirits. 


“ Ah, it’s well that I cannot be flogged. 

I preserve my self-respect ! ” 

He took a drink and pondered. Then 
he added in an undertone, “ Besides, 
flogging 'urts ! ” 

AN OBJECT LESSON. 

(A Dramatic Sketch that has had an 
original.) 

Scene — A lecture-hall. Large audience ^ 
composed chiefly of country labourers, 
in the dark. Clerical Lecturer dis- 
covered in his rostrum. 

Clerical Lecturer. We have now seen 
tbe troops depart with tbe assistance of 
a map of tbe Isle of Wight. Our next| 
view will be Alexandria. (Scene changes 
on the disc.) Yes, that is Alexandria. 
You will see tbe bathing-machines on tbe 
sands of tbe desert, and yonder is tbe old 
lighthouse that attracted tbe attention of 
Lord Charles Bereseord. [Applause. 

Voice from the Dark. Please, Sir, 1 don't 
think it 's Alexandria. It 's Ramsgate. 

[Gonfirmatory applause. 

Clerical Lecturer. Well, be that as it 


may. We now show a map of the Trans- | 
vaal. And now you will be able to trace 
for yourselves tbe advance of our troops. 

[Scene changes on the disc. 

Voice from the Dark, Please, Sir, it 
ain’t a map of tbe Transvaal, it 's a 
District Railway chart of London. 

Clerical Lecturer (annoyed). I cannot 
see bow the mistake can bave occurred. 
But let it pass, and now we shall see tbe 
young Khedive. (Touches bell and picture 
on disc discovers a picture of a farm- 
yard.) There is, I fear, something wrong. 
(Laughter.) I really am very much an- 
noyed. (To assistant, aside.) Why are 
we having all these mistakes ? 

Assistant. Please, Sir, I think I bave 
brought down the wrong slides. 

Clerical Lecturer, "'’’ou know I ordered 
“With tbe British Army in the Trans- 
vaal. ’ ' You know that ? 

Assistant. Yes, Sir, and I am sorry toi 
say that through some misunderstanding, 
I have brought down tbe slides for “A 
Week’s Holiday in a Sussex Farm-house.” 

[The audience begin to get out of hand, 
and the curtain falls upon what 
promises to be a melancholy fiasco. 
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Fond PTi/e. *‘ What do yod thxnk of Beetie’s new Hat, 
DEAE?’* 

Her Candid Sister. “Well, deak, I think it looks as though 

SOMEBODY HAD BEGUN EXCAVATING TO FIND HIS BrAINS, AND HAD 
GIVEN IT UP IN DESPAIR.” 


MAHUEL DE LA CONYBRSATION. 
Exposition Universelle. 


The Walk in CarHage. 
What charming after-noon! 
If we goed to the Wood, it 
should be one walk very agree- 
able. 4 

You are of my advice, Mis- 
ter X.? Eh well, take one 
carriage. 

He value better to descend 
to the entry of the W'ood and 
to march one little. Nothing of 
more assuming than one cab 
to the hour to the Wood. 

Of him see there one who 
not is bad. Hay, coacher I To 
the Hanphiness Door. 

What animation all the long 
of the Boullivahde (prononcia- 
tion anglaise), but one self walk 
softly. It is the paradise of the 
strollers. To London, to the 
cTontrary, one traverse the 
streets to step of course. It 
is as that that we others Eng- 
lish we gain of the ^silver, 
pPimes is money.*’ 

W^ follpw the Boullivahde of 
the Nasturtiums, and the Boul- 


La Promenade en Voiture. 

Quelle charmante apres - 
midi I Si nous allions au Bois, 
ce serait une promenade tr^s 
agr^able. 

Vous ^tes de mon avis, Mon- 
sieur X. ? Eh bien, prenons une 
voiture. 

II vaut mieux descendre a 
Fentr^e du Bois et marcher 
un peu. Rien de plus asso- 
mant qu’un fiacre k Theuro au 
Bois. 

En voilk un qui n’est pas 
mal. He, cocher ! A la Porte 
Dauphine. 

Quelle animation tout le long 
du Boulevard, mais on se pro- 
mene doucement. C’est le para- 
dis des flaneurs. A Londres, 
au contraire, on traverse les 
rues k pas de course. C’est 
comme qa que nous autres 
Anglais nous gagnons de Tar- 
gent, “ Times is money. 

Nous '«uivons le Boulevard 
des Oapueines, et I’e Boulevard 


livahde of the Magdalen. See 
here the Royal Street, and at 
the end the Place of the Con- 
cord. 

See you to the corner this 
triangular ark, and the droll of 
woman to the summit, this 
she-Parisian in middle aged 
costume? It is the entry of 
the Exhibition. 

Maintaining we follow the 
Elysian Fields. Not is it that 
it is one avenue superb ? 

Truly to London he we fail 
one street as that. The Pieka- 
dilly Street and the Widehall 
Street not are also large. 

See there to left the Great 
Palace and the Little Palace, 
all the two all beating news, 
and the new Avenue. What 
ravishing perspective until to 
the Invalids ! 

We traverse the Round Point 
of the Elysian Fields . See there 
the Ark of the Star to the end. 
We take to left. It is the 
Avenue of the Wood. 

See there the Dauphiness 
Door. Go to foot luitil to the 
Inferior Lake. 

That of world, to horse, to 
foot, in carriage, in automo- 
bile ! He do very good here. 

This lake is more proper that 
the one of the Hyd Parck. But 
naturally to London all is 
improper. 

If we goed we to repose one 
instant to the Flag ? 

He must’to command of the 
consummations. Boy, one glass 
of gin and one lemon squashed. 

By a such time each Flag of 
the Wood is roof. 


de la Madeleine. Voici la Rue 
Royale, et au bout la Place de 
la Concorde. 

Toyez-vous au coin cet arc 
triangulaire, et la drdle de 
femme au sommet, cette “ Pari- 
sienne” en costume moyen 
fige? O^est Tentree de TEx- 
position. 

Maintenant nous suivons les 
Champs Blys^es. N*est-ce pas j 
que c’est une avenue superbe ? i 

Vraiment k Londres il nous 
manque .une rue comme §a. La 
Rue Pickadilly et la Rue Wide- 
hall ne sont pas aussi larges. 

Yoilh k gauche le Grand 
Palais et le Petit Palais, tons 
les deux tout battant neufs, et 
la nouvelle Avenue. Quelle ra- 
vissante perspective jusqu’aux 
Invalides ! 

Nous traversons le Rond 
Point des Champs ilys^es. 
Yoilk TArc de I’iltoile au bout. 
Nous prenons k gauche. C*est 
T Avenue du Bois. 

Yoilk la Porte Dauphine. 
Aliens k pied jusqu’au Lac 
Infdrieur. 

Que de monde k cheval, k 
pied, en voiture, en automo- 
bile ! II fait trks bon ici. 

Ce lac est plus propre que 
celui du Hyd Parck. Mais 
naturellement k Londres tout 
est malpropre. 

Si nous allions nous reposer 
un instant au Pavilion ? 

II faut commander des con- 
sommations. Gargon, uiLverrc 
de gin et un citron pressd. 

Par un pareil temps chaque 
Pavilion du Bois est comble. 

IT. D. B. 


A STAGGERER. 

The President Preacher, 

And Biblical teacher, 

Exclaimed, “I will stagger humanity ! ** 

He opened the Book ; 

At the very first look 
He met with the text, “ All is vanity ! ” 

Congratulations I—Had “Pretty, pretty Polly Perkins, of 
Paddington Green only lived to welcome John Aird, M.P., as 
“ First Mayor of Paddington,” how delighted that young lady 
would have been to present a splendid bouquet to the chief 
representative of authority in Paddington, i.e., to John Aird 
(of Aird & Sons), the man with the iron will, the future Baron j 
Cairo, or Baron Assouan-Assiout, the great friend and Banker | 
of the venerable Father Nile. The new Mayor of Paddington I 
does not, we believe, come into office until November, but, en i 
attendant — 

“ Here ’s to you, John Aird, I 

Here ’s to you with all our heart,” ■ 

as, raising our glass, we salute Jovial John Aird with all our 
‘ ‘ heart and voice. ’ ’ Viva ! 
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A COALEIDOSOOPE ; OE, PACES IN 
THE PLAMES. 

{A Recluse has a Reverie over a Seorcoal 
Fire.) 

See ! there Jenkins -with the long 
sesthetio hair, 

WithEomannose andhroad Byronic brow, 
What splendid velvet coats he used to wear. 

A poet ? No ! he kept the Old Dun Goio. 
Beside him note a heavy sullen face, 

The ugly lump that’s like a piece of 
wood, 

That ’s JuBBBR, who wrote Gentleness and 
Grace, 

And Browning’s mystic meaning under- 
stood. 

That little skimpy cinder just alight, 

Is Mirabbllb, who, as a tragic queen, 

' Made women faint by dozens ev’ry night, 

I The very best Medea ever seen, 

Could freeze the inmost marrow of one’s 
bones, 

And make Youth’s cheek lose all its 
healthy bloom, 

But no one knew her real name was Jones, 
Until she left the stage to marry— 
whom ? 

That slender bit of Wallsend on the right 
Was once in truth my one and only 
flame. 

Our troth we plighted and my hopes were 
bright, ** 

Until she bolted from me— what’s hor 
name? 

That rather bloated-looking ember there. 
The one that’s crumbling whitely into 
ash, 

I also deemed my fairest of the fair. 

Until she — no, her father — went to 
smash. 

There’s a visage full of humour and of joy, 
The rosy lips seem ripe for repartee ; 
You ’re wrong, it is a semi-idiot boy, 

A nobleman who went to school with me. 
Beyond him is a joUy, smiling phiz. 

No doubt a king ’mid other jolly souls. 

I know him, yet can’t name him — ^Yes ! 
he is 

The merchant who has sued me for 
these coals ! 

PAEEWELL, OUE WEEEY UNTEIM- 
BUILT ! 

According to the newspapers of April 
20, it has been decided that London shall 
be pennyboatless this Summer. The thirty- 
five Common — very common — Objects of 
the Thames will no longer ply between 
bridges, to the confusion of the citizen 
and the derision of the stranger from the 
banks of the Seine and the Hudson. 
Their Chippendale funnels and early 
nineteenth-century fittings are to vanish 
into some marine museum along the 
Surrey shore, if th^y have not already 
rotted at their moorings and anticipated 
the ship-breaker’s attentions* "Why were 
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‘ Oh ! I SAT ! ’E ’AS GOT EYES AETEE ALL ! ” 


they not sent over to the Paris Exhibition 
as a pendant to the Old English manor- 
house, and an object lesson on the way 
that Britannia rules the Thames ? Why 
were they not sent long ago to join the 
Turkish fleet in the Bosphorus? Why 
were they not despatched to Belagoa 
Bay as guardships, or to Potsdam as 
playthings? When Kruger wished for a 
fleet, here was one ready-made. 

And now that they are gone, it is hoped, 
to , join the Flying Dutchman, it may be 
asked what is to take their place? 
Shall we revive the waterman’s wherry 
or the Margate hoy? They would be in 
keeping with our present rapid rate of 
development. Have we any use for the 
Thames at all? How' many Londoners 
know of its existenoci except as a stretch 


of dirty brown water between Putney and 
Mortlake? Why not cover it carefully 
over, like the Fleet Ditch, or the stream 
that runs under the Junior Constitutional 
and the Creen Park? What do we want 
with a brackish river for thoroughfare, 
when we have nice cosy underground 
railways, and luxurious, romantic ’buses 
that fairly block the streets in eager 
competition for our custom ? As the old 
lady said, wo are installed in an island 
because it was never meant that we should 
cross the sea. Let us similarly cease to 
cheat ourselves with any unwarranted 
illusions as to our adaptability to fluviatile I 
transit. A nation is worthy of ' the 
government that it has— we have hitherto 
been thoroughly worthy of the Thames 
Penny Steamboat. 
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knowledge)^ 
dare fumtim, 


JDr. ^rim, Miss Xtioy ! ! Smoking ! ” 

“ It ’a claasicaf an^oorrect. ‘ Ex Lucy 


A COUPLE OP CRITICISMS. 

No. 1. From the Bookcutter.^* 

Mr. Brow has certainly surpassed 
himself. Never has better work come 
from his study than Eeartstrings. He 
seems to have probe-d humanity to its 
utmost depths. How excellent is his 
sketch of the Dean, how graphic the nar- 
rative of the murder at the cross roads ! 
The last absolutely bristles with interest. 
The reader, once with the book in his 
hands, devours every page until finis is 
reached. ^Heartstrings is, in a word, mag- 
nificent. 

No. 2. 'From the ‘ * Paper Basket . ' % ■ 
Mr, Brown in Heartstrings— svliat a 
title! — is absolutely at his worst. And 
this is a strong assertion when the feeble- 
ness of the author "is recognised. Mr. 
Brow has about as much knowledge of 
human life as the white bear nearest the 
North Pole. Characters and incidents 
are alike ridiculous. The Dean is impos- 
sible—away from the afterpart of a Christ- 
mas Pantomime. No insaner encounter 
than th6 murder at the cross roads 
has been “thought out” without the 
gates of Colney Hatch or Hanwell. "Who 
will ever read it? Only the reviewer, and 
eVen he — ^unless he possess cast-iron de- 
»'termination—will never get beyond the 
Preface. Heartstrings is, in a word — ^rot ! 

Key to the Above. 

First Critic. Jhst been reviewing 
Heartstrings. I know Brown, the author 
—ho ’s a good chap. 

- Second Critic. So have I been review- 
ing Eeartstrings. I don’t know Brow, 
bfit somebody has told me that he^s a 
stupid ass! * 


A ’BUS BALLAD. 

Oh, come with me to the Circus, love, 

And there let us take our stand 
Amid the gathering throng who shove 
So rudely on ev’ry hand ; 

Our destination is nought to us 
As long as we ’re side by side, 

We ’ll make our choice of an omnibus 
And go for a penny ride. 

How fast these vehicles onward come, 
They ’re all very nice, no doubt, 

But then you’ll notice, my dear, that 
some 

Are full both inside and out ; 

They come from north and from south and 
east, 

They come from the golden west, 

And really I don’t mind in the least, 

So choose which you think the best. 

See, here ’s a chariot rosy red, 

Oh, does it appeal to you? 

Or shall we patronize one instead 
That ’s painted a vivid blue ? 

The people struggle and pant and push, 

So make up your mind, my q^ueen. 
Suppose we venture to Shepherd’s Bush 
On top of an emerald green ? 

But as we linger, come more and more, 
And who shall their charms describe, 
For some bear Union Jacks before, 

(Now these are the Road Oar tribe ; ) 
A pirate ’bus you should always shun, 
And if you’re advised by me, 

You ’ll do your best to embark on one 
That ’s branded L. G. O. 0. 

Ah joy ! the one you have fixed upon,' 

In spite of its heavy load, 

Will welcome eagerly, later on, 

A race up the Edgware Road ; 

Then hold on tight to the garden seat 
When once we have started, pet, 

For competition is always sweet 
So long as you ’re not upset. 





AN IDEA FOR OUR SCULPTORS. 

The Greeks had their “Discobolus.’’ Why should 
not the English hare their “ Bowler ” ? It would 
be the most popular statue of all at Burlington 
House, and would be considered by the great 
British Public a thousand times more graceful and 
life-like than all the “ antiques ” put together. 


Coming off with Flying Colours. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE 
CAVALRY. , 

Scene — Smoking-Room of the Parthenon 
Club. Two Youths discovered. 

First Youth. Pity you are not one of 
ours. 

Second Youth. What have you to do to ^ 
become one ? 

First Youth. Oh, simple matter enough. 
Plank down the money. 

Second Youth. As how? 

First Youth. Oh, in keeping up the 
credit of the regiment. We go in for a 
■coach. 

Second Youth. Rather expensive amuse- 
ment,, isn’t it? ' 

First Youth. Well, we don’t think about 
that. We must keep up our prestige. 
Then we do a lot of entertaining. That 
mounts up to a pretty sum. 

Second Youth. I am not surprised. Any- 
thing further ? 

First Youth. Well, we patronise golf, 
and, when we can get some, hunting. 

Second Youth. Mord expense, eh ? 

First Youth. Only necessary outlay. 
Then, of course, we have a few games of 
cards, and keep the ball rolling generally. 
You ought to join. You would like it. 

Second Youth. Not impossibly ; but I ’m 
afraid it wouldn’t suit my Pater’s pass- 
book. 

First Youth. Think so I Why, with your 
pay, you can do it well on six hundred a 
year. 

Second Youth. Haven’t got it. 

First Youth. But my father has— he ^s a 
self-made millionaire. Did well in soap. 

Second Youth. Ah, my father ’s oply a 
poor country gentleman. Did ha^ly in 
lan4 I ^Mutual regrets and curtain. 
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Mcihel (d, promos of new Evening Dress, whieJi lias just arrived from the Dressmaker'), “Oh, 
Motheh, how lovely ! Do wear it to-night ! *’ 

Mother, “No, dear, not to-night. This is for when Ladies and Gentlemen comb 
TO Dinner.” 

Malel, “Mother, dear, do let's pretend, just for once, that I’ather s a 
Gentleman I ” 


m THE NAME OE THE LAW— SAUCE ! 
(A Minor Consideration, at the Service of 
Geese,) 

The Inspector^ put in liis liead and 
requested the doctor to depart. 

“I cannot," said the physician; “my 
patient is in the most critical stage of 
his malady." 

“ Can't help that. Look at the clock. 
Well, if you refuse — you know the 
penalty." 

Then the -Inspector appeared in a 
cottage and touched the arm of a parson. 

“No more of this," he said, “ you mnst 
come away." 

“ Impossible," returned the divine, 
“ my duties " 

“ None of that," interrupted the man 
in authority; “I know what you would 
say. But look at the clock." 

But the parson refused to consent, and 
his name was duly entered in the In- 
spector's book. 


A little later the oiBGlcial called upon a 
man of science, a soldier, a sailor, a 
tinker, a tailor, in fact upon represen- 
tatives of almost every class. ’His inter- 
ference was the same in every case. At 
length he came to a journalist. 

* * How long have you been at work. Sir ? * ' 

“ Half round the clock." 

“ And how much longer shall you be at 
it before your day's labour will be over? " 

“When I complete the other half," was 
the prompt reply. ♦ 

“I never heard of anything^ so dis- 
graceful ! I must really arrest you." 

“Why?" asked the astonished press- 
man. 

“Because I am an Inspector under the 
Eight Hours Act." 

“ Oh I " exclaimed the journalist, “ that 
statute does not apply to me, it is only 
intended for the relief of the toorking 
man." 

And the journalist continued his move- 
ment round the clock. 


DARBY JONES ON THE CITY AND 
SUBURBAN. 

HONOURED Sir,— After Mr. Musker's 
speedy three year old, with the Lavish 
Odds of 3 to 1 on him, had been dis- 
qualified for the Wood Ditton Stakes at 
Newmarket, many ‘a Bereaved Backer 
re-named him Down 'Em, but keep your 
Eyeball on J. MUSKER, Esquire, and his 
Muskerteers. Enfeebled as I am, bitten 
to the Quick of my thiunb-nail by the. 
Ingratitude of my Too Prosperous Nephew 
AscoTT Heath, I nevertheless venture to 
wrench my muse for Your Esteemed 
Benefit from the Slumber of Oblivion in 
connection with the grand old City and 
Suburban Contest. Here let her warble I 

^„™The Tinderbox nag has a very big chance, 

But the Cup I don't fancy at all. 

AtU'action might lead them a spirited dance, 

And the Unknowing One have a call. 

But the Feathery Fork should be well to the fore 
With Reynard the Cute by his side: 

So I'll take the F. F,, to add one to his score, 

If the Leading Man loses his stride. 

Plovers’ Eggs and Early Asparagus are 
now in season. Trusting to taste of these 
Luxuries of the Spring on your always 
Well-Appointed Equipage by the Rails, 
I am. Honoured Sir, Your Ever Faithful 
but Slighted Henchman, 

Darby Jones. 

THE QUEST OE THE REMOTE. 

[“The Uganda railway telegraph line reached the 
Nile at Ripon Palls a few days since, thus 
establishing telegraphic communication between 
London and the sources of the - Nile .” — Reuter s 
telegram,} 

Why so eager, curious man, 

Earth’s remotest parts to scan, 

® Railing, wiring, blasting, boring, 

^ North, South, Bast and West exploring, 

Till her hidden places lie 
= Open to your peering eye ? 


Lo ! upon his ruthless trips, 

Earth’s mysterious robe he strips ; 
Hurries to South Kensington 
With the beard of Prbster John ; 

Rocs and nnico]?ns pursues, 

Traps and brings them to our Zoos. 

Ophir he will penetrate. 

With a mining syndicate ; 

Avalon his motors see, 

He will bike in Arcady ; 

While Lapnta's situation 
Eorms a first-class coaling station. 

Oh I to some far spot to fly 
Where no vulgar crowd can pry ; 

In whose grateful solitude, 

Erec from all disturbance rude, 

We might spend an hour at ease. 
Pullman car, Utopia, please,' ' 

Bn Suisse. — Brigands are still found 
1 on the mountains — ^managing hotels. 
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Non-Sporting Lady {to Mr, Slips, who has hem expatiating on the merits of his lesi 
OreyhiMnd), “Is he any good at Rats 


DECLINED WITH THANKS."' 

I "ye attempted a frontal attack 
On the trench where the editor lies, 

I have tried to get in hylthe hack, 

But I "ve never converted my tries. 

My manuscripts always return, 

Be they poems or studies in Manx, 

With contumely editors spurn, 

And politely decline them with thanks. 

I One accepted (the joy that I felt ! ) 

An article trenchant and keen*, 

With political aspects it dealt 
In a spirit of Radical spleen. 

When the cheque, that was proffered as 

pay, 

I tendered at various hanks, 

My visions of wealth slid away. 

They politely declined it with thanks. 

When my heart was embittered and sore, 
Declensions infesting my head. 

My broker — sadly deplore 
That I didn't believe what he said — 
Implored me to take his advice 
About patents in bicycle cranks — 

The shares more than trebled their price. 
And I had declined them with thanks ! 

A curse on the negative phrase 
That has frequently served me so ill ! 

I expect to the end of my days 
It will haunt me seductively still. 

For now the affair of my life 
With the rest of my miseries ranks, 
Since the lady I sought as my wife 
Has politely declined me with thanks. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S VADE MECUM. 

Question. I believe, as a theatrical 
manager, you consider yourself somewhat 
of a public benefactor ? 

Answer. That is the attitude generally 
‘assumed in the profession to which I have 
the honour to belong. 

Q. At public dinners, and on other occa- 
sions when the drama is mentioned, you 
usually refer to your calling as Art ? 

A. Quite so. Using a capital letter to 
emphasise the word. 

Q. And yet, I suppose, you do not pre- 
tend to pay greater respect to the drama 
than a barrister to the law ? 

A. In my heart, no ; for I feel with the 
counsel, that the labourer is worthy of his 
reward. 

Q. 1 believe that you look upon the 
British public as the guardian of your 
interests, and your judge ? 

A. I do ; but then I am not prepared to | 
accept some of the occupants of the gallery 
on the first night of a new piece as the 
British public. 

Q. Give a reason for that refusal. 

A. It is common knowledge that a num- 
ber of persons attend the initial perform- 
ance of a theatrical novelty influenced by 
the same passions that cause some men to 
become habituis of the feats of lion-tamers. 


Q. Do you mean that they wish to be 
present at a flascOf ending with a ruined 
play or a mangled acrobat ? ' 

A. Yes, that is my impression, which 
has been shared by generations of thea- 
trical managers. 

Q. Do you consider this mania for cruelty 
peculiar to the nineteenth century ? 

A, Certainly not ; as the ladies attending 
the Roman sports had a penchant for hold- 
ing their thumbs at an inclination fatal to 
the wounded gladiators. 

Q. Then what would you recommend to 
reverse a first night's condemnation ? 

A. An appeal to the people and confi- 
dence in the play for at least a month. 


Q. What do you believe would be effected 
by this confidence ? 

A. The influence of the wreckers would 
be destroyed, and the British public would 
have a chance of judging for themselves. 

Q . And has this plan ever been beneficial ? 

A. Very frequently. 

Q. So you presume that what has suc- 
ceeded in the past will succeed in the 
future? A. Exactly. 


Appropriate Thoroughfare fob a 
Lighting Exhibition.— Berners Street. 

A True Son of Albion.Siv George 
White. 
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TWO PHILOSOPHERS. 

Edith. “ I^'UR.SE SAYS, THERE IS NO PLEASURE WITHOUT ITS PaIN.” 

Nelly. “Yes, I know that’s true. Even Breakfast in bed 
has its Crumbs \ ” 


SOME om HAD BLUNDERED. 

Sir R-dD-rs B4l-r, 

My Lord, I concocted a neat little plan 
Which I left in the hands of this excellent man, 

But, without telling me, he decided to change it, 

And left it to General Coke to arrange it, 

Who should, I believe, have been Thorneycroft who 
Had had my instructions what he was to do. 

When therefore my tactics miscarried, I wondered, 

And I gathered that possibly some one had blundered. 

Sir Ch-rl-s W-rr-n» 

My Lord, I was ordered to act on a plan 
Which would never occur to a rational man ; 

I altered the plan, and the chief came to see, 

When I begged he would take the command over me. 

At first, like a woman, he would, then he wouldn’t. 

And he couldn’t decide if he should or he shouldn’t. 

And tliat ’s why in vain our artillery thundered. 

I think it ’s self-evident some one has blundered. 

L-rd R~’b-rts.\ 

If a girl, I should say that your conduct was meekness, 
But, Sir Red VERS, in soldiers we call it mere weakness ; 
While you, Sir Charles, fussed like a governess who 
Is taking her class for an airing to Kew. 

What ? Organisation ? There ’s none in the camps ! 

You hadn’t got oil for the signalling lamps ! 

It ’s a wonder you were not all murdered and plundered. 

A pair of you I Certainly, some one has blundered. 

PuhliG Opinion, 

Sir Red VERS devised an impossible plan 
Which he trusted to Warren, an obstinate man ; 

Lord Roberts sent home some despatches, and there 
He freely expressed what he thought of the pair. 

The War OfBlee published these documents plain, 

To the joy of their foes, and the grief of the sane ; 

And while they were reading them, all the world wondered, 
Aud promptly concluded that every one blundered. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Arden Massiter, by Dr. William Barry, author of The 
New Antigone, The Two Standards, etc. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
Dr. Barry’s new novel, or rather romance, is of “imagi- 
nation all compact.” Now, iihagination, the Baron holds to 
be the language of genius. And genius, in his humble judg- 
ment, means discerning that which is dark to ordinary 
vision. Dr. BARRY, who knows Italian life as few Englishmen 
know it, has eyes to see beneath its external phenomena the 
workings of great elemental forces. And in these fascinating 
pages he has put before us what he sees, with the pen of the 
consummate literary artist. The Baron has no intention of 
unveiling the thrilling plot of Arden Massiter. But he must 
say that some of the descriptions have seldom been surpassed 
in picturesque vividness. A few touches from Dr. Barry’s 
masterhand suffice to transport the reader to the scone de- 
picted- The Baron will quote a few lines by way of example, 
from a page at which the book chances to lie open : 

^‘The hill descended by bro&d lapses of pasture, fringed with chestnuts 
into the ravines and valleys that went rolling forward till the plain of the 
Sacco divided them from other hills and woods. So balmy an air touched 
one’s forehead, that May itself seemed to be roaming through the land ; a 
screen of light silvery clouds hid the sun, curiously veined in places with 
sapphire and burnished gold.” 

Every word tells : and the reader sees what the writer saw. 
It is the unmistakable note of a proper and spontaneous form : 
of inspiration at once profound and simple, as that of Nature 
herself. ^ 

Out of an old oak chest, long lying unnoticed in the University 
library at Upsala, a Swedish Professor, of ^ all persons in the 
world, came upon a heap of manuscript containing a story of 
passionate love. They were the letters that passed between 
Sophie Dorothea, wife of our good King George I., and Philip 
KOnigsmarck. At their date the first of our Hanoverian 
Kings ranked as son of the Elector of Hanover. In early 
youth he married Sophie, the daughter of Duke George of 
Celle. She was a beautiful girl in her sixteenth year. More- 
over, she had 100,000 thalers a year, ^‘and that,” as George’s 
mother frankly wrote, “ tempted him, as they would 
have tempted any one else. My son George Louis,” adds 
the fond mother, “is the most pig-headed, stubborn boy 
whoever lived.” From the first he neglected his child- wife, 
and shortly after the marriage openly entered into close ^ 
relations with a lady-in-waiting at the Court, one Ermengarda 
Melusina Yon Sohtjlbnburg, later known in English history 
as the Duchess of Kendax, whose tall, lean figure gained for 
her in common parlance the name of The Maypole. On the 
scene thus prepared stepped the gay cavalier KOnigsmarck, 
who deliberately laid siege to the heart of the hapless Princess. 
"When she capitulated she surrendered entirely. Her share of 
this frantic letter-writing testifies to her absorbing love. 
Retribution came, not from the hand of the outraged husband, 
engrossed with his VON SCHULBNBURG, but from that of the 
elderly mistress of Prince George’s father, who wanted 
KOnigsmarok for herself. In the peace following a Sabbath 
day, on the night of July 1, 1694, the Countess Platen 
tracked the cavalier to the lady’s chamber. She placed four 
halberdiers in the passage, bidding them fall upon him when he 
came forth. Y^hen he lay done to death, she caiqe out with a 
candle, and looked upon her work. He cursed her with his 
dying breath, which she stopped by stamping on his month. 
Ah ! the good old times. As for the Princess-mother not only 
of our kings-to-bej but ancestress in equally direct line of 
the German Emperor— she was haled to prison. In her twenty- 
eighth year, in the prime of life, the bloom of beauty, the doors 
of the Castle at Ahlden closed upon her, and there she dwelt 
for thirty-three years. The Love of an V nor owned Queen, 
Mr, Wilkins calls his story, which Hutchinson publishes in 
two handsome volumes. It is the most human, therefore the 
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most attractive, romance my Baronite lias 
read for many a day. 

A handbook, or pocket-book, most useful 
for “this present distress” is A History 
of South Africa, by W. Basil Woesfold, 
appearing as, if the Baron reckons aright, 
the 7th volume of the Temple Encyclo- 
pedic Primers, published at 29, Bedford 
Street. The only fault the Baron finds 
with this book is that, full as it is of in- 
formation, it is just a little too full of 
' ‘ matter. ’ ' At least a quarter of it might 
have been omitted, whereby its readable- 
ness would have been considerably im- 
proved. Also, there should have been 
side-headings, let in, or marginal refer- 
ences, so that a reader in search of some 
particular event, or date, would at once 
find it. The index at the end serves its 
own particular purpose, but, of course, 
does not give dates. In all books of this 
sort intended for handy reference, the 
marginal general and particular reference, 
with date, is indispensable to its perfec- 
tion. This apart, the little book “ as she 
is wrote,” will be found, as the Baron has 
already indicated, very useful. 

The Baron db B.-W. 


LYDDITIS. 


(Some more or less distinguished sufferers 
under its far-reaching influence,) 

[“ Lyddite has the effect of temporarily obscuring 
the reasoning faculties, even when the sufferer has 
escaped without a scratch.” — The Times** War 
Correspondent.'] 

The Irish Nationalist leaders when they 
imagined, some weeks ago, that their 
respective parties were going thence- 
forward to dwell together in peace and 
unity. 

The perfervid authoress who maintains 
that the Boers are simple, straightforward, 
law-abiding, stay-at-home peasants. 

The free Hibernian press in its assertion 
that the Cork Militiamen were “drugged 
and driven like dumb cattle to the war.” 

The amiable enthusiasts who, while 
recommending Great Britain to sue for 
peace, with the prospect of a South Africa 
under the suzerainty of Oom Paul, think 
that we shall thereby bring about the 
millennium. 

The Boer leaders who, having played 
the white flag dodge for four months, 
flattered themselves they were going to 
get an armistice out of Roberts at Paarde- 
berg. 

The European pretenders and anarchists 
who accuse • England of being the home 
of every kind of injustice and tyranny, 
and are the first to seek shelter within 
her boundaries when they get into hot 
water in their own countries. 

The journalists of Paris and Berlin who, 
having presumably studied arithmetic in 
their youth, never give less than 0,500 
British killed and 17 guns captured when 
they refer to battles in Natal. 



“ Sure, TbeenOb, if ybz go to the Front, xApi at the Back, or ye ’ll be kilt, 
01 KNOW ITT !** “Faith, an’ isn’t that the way oi get my livin’ ?” 


A BALLADE OP THE EPHEMERAL. 
In the course of a century only six and a half 
books a year would be left out of 500,000.” — Marh 
Twain before the Committee of the House of Lords 
on Copyright,] 

Ah ! cynic, spare your idle threat 
To books whose aim and mood is light. 
Consigning them without regret 
To dread oblivion, dark as night ; 

Your solemn warnings why indite ? 

Why press your point with jibes and sneers, 
On all who venture aught to write 
That will not last a hundred years ? 

The afterglow when sun has set, 

The butterfly with fitful flight, 

The perfume of the violet, 

‘The lily’s frock of dainty white ; 

The hour when youth and maiden plight 


Their troth with smiles and blissful 
tears — 

Ah me 1 there ’s many a delight 
That Tvill not last a hundred years I 

Then why not tw^pt the alphabet 
To passing forms and verses slight, 

Fit phrase and fleeting epithet — 

Less lasting haply, but more bright ? 
Descend from that forbidding height 
Whence you dispense your flouts and 
fleers ; 

Must everything your scorn excite 
That will not last a hundred years ? 

Envoy, 

Nay, scribbler, let the cynic smite, 

What though your work soon disappears ? 
And be not downcast at his spite— 

That will not last a hundred years. 
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To be smart others must suffer, either 
in pocket or reputation. 

The elder son takes a prominent part 
in the County and the younger in the 
County Court. 

A thought comes from brain, and ar 
aphorism from machinery. 


THE VERNACULAR. 

‘‘YjEE know that toting GeEMIN FBLLEE as come tee sty in OITE 'giTSE SIX MONTHS 
AGOW? Well, w’en fust ’b comb, I give tee my woed ’e didn’ know nothink but 
IS own lengwidge; but we bin leaenin’ ’im English, an’ now ’e can speak it 

PUFFIOK— JES* THE SIME AS WOT YOU AN’ MB CAN.” 


THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS FOR 
' THOSB^ WHO LIKE THEM. 

It is not khaki that makes “the gentle- 
man going south,” It gnay take him into 
the Music Hall. 

Patriotism often begins with the press 
and ends with pressure. 

Pessimism is the admission of failure of 
the pessimist. 

War is the recreation of kings and the, 
business of the newspaper contents-bill. 

To the Boer captive the voyage to St. 
Helena may end at Bari’s Court. 

The Parisians are always making exhibi- 
tions — of themselves. This may not be 
new— it is historical. 

To concoct an aphorism one must have 


pen, ink, and paper, and an idea. The 
first may be your own, but the last is 
sure to be somebody else’s. 

The public are seldom bought without 
being sold. 

When a man fancies himself ho seldom 
has other admirers. 

It is old fashioned to consider two and 
two as four — to the economical the ^pro- 
duct is three, and to the extravagant five- 
and-twenty. 

She who writes— wrongs. 

In law a man must support his mothef , 
but not his mother-in-law. 

If a man’s wife is his better half, what a 
precious bad lot must be the remainder. 

Speech may be used to conceal thoughts, 
or the want of them* 


THE PASSING OF SILOMO. 

Bloemfontein. 

‘‘There are only two important items of news . . . 
We have had a terrific rain-storm lasting for iwo 
days . . . Sir Ellis Ashmbad-Baetlett has left.” 

Our Special Correspondent. 
Fierce broke the thunder o’er the stricken 
veldt ; 

The forked levin leaped along the lands ; 
A plaguey darkness such as may be felt 
Impeded all the military bands ; 

The tents were like a phantom fleet at 
sea ; 

‘For two delirious days the rain went on ; 
At length the storm was hushed — but where 
was he ? 

• Where was the knightly Ellis ? Ec 
was gone ! 

As when on sable coursers fringed with 
fire 

Rapt Genii disappear amid the blast ; 

As when from earth the truant gods retire 
Toward the inane in thunder — so be 
passed ! 

Vainly they tracked him round the sodden 
scene ; 

Vainly they probed each eligible spot ; 
Some said, in Latin, “Fmfr/” (He has 
been) ; 

And others, from the Hebrew, “He is 
not!” 

Who knows? Perchance in yonder 
Ewigheit 

He is ordained to shine, a shooting star ! 
Perchance on Swaziland to swoop by night 
Apparelled like an awful Avatar ! 

There are who hold he sallied by the train 
In human guise, armed with a god-like 
gamp. 

And is expected to appear again 
Elsewhere at need to coach another 
j camp. 

* Whether his winged feet consent to perch 
On high Olympus or some local kop, — 

^ Here where Silomo left us in the lurch 
Our courage falters, yea, our spirits flop. 

Keen warrior-nose to scent the battle’s] 
[ whiff, j 

His brain an Album full of martial 
scraps — 

With him away it almost looks as if 
The very seat of war might well collapse I 

O. S. 

> 

i To THOSE WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.— Ten 
minutes saved in a railway run is noi 
, worth twenty lives lost in a railway 
accident. 
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ADVANCED AUSXEALIA! 


ATJsmAlU. “ IP YOU PLEASE, MOTHER, I WANTED A HTTLB MORE PRBEDOM, SO I ’YE HAD THIS 

D™ ANYBODY CAN BE TRUSTED ^WITH IT, YOU CAN.- 
rClause 74, “Australasian Eederation Bill,” abolishes appeal to Privy Council.] 
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C* I*,. 


‘'WE FELL OUT, MY WIFE AND I” 

Ee. “That’s absurd I Do tou think I^m as bio a Fool as I 

LOOK ? ” 

She. “ I THINK THAT IF YOU AREN’T, TOU HATE A GREAT DEAL 
rO BE THANKFUL FOR 1 ” 


HAND IN HAND. 

Scene — A Sanctum, Palmist and Customer discovered, 

Pahnist {examining hand). You are decidedly hopeful. You 
have firmness largely developed- 

Customer, "Wonderful ! My character exactly. 

Palmist, You will be successful in your present undertaking. 

Customer. Marvellous i I am sure I shall. 

Palmist, You have a most generous disposition. 

Customer, There, I am afraid, you are a trifie out. 

Palmist, And that finishes our seance. Half a guinea, please. 

Customer, Afraid I can’t do that. It would be breaking the 
law. 

Palmist. Breaking the law 1 Why, what have you to do with 
the law ? 

Customer, A good deal — as a policeman ! 

[Makes an arrest, 

AGE AND HONESTY. 

Sir, — am no wine-drinker ; nor am I ani/-sort-o£-wme- 
drinker. Just betwixt and between. Occasionally I examine 
menus to see what brands are popular at the tables of the best 
dinner-givers. Suddenly, after Choet et Mandon, Commerx} 
andPreno, Fuinart Rils & Cie,, etc., etc., I find, as announced 
to be served with the Sorbets a VltaUenne, “ Still Sillery, 1846.” 
But can it still be Sillery at that time of its^ life ? Wouldn’t 
it be a trifie off, just a wee bit Silly Sillery, if not “ gone” 
altogether? Wine-merchants may answer my query. Would 
a “Sillery,” fifty-four years old, be worth a swillery in 1900 ? 
Surely it would not be merely “ still,” but absolutely “ dead.” 

Yours, Korshus Drynker. 

A Favourable Example of “The Happy Dispatch” will be 
the one we hope to receive from Lord Roberts announcing the 
taking of Pretoria, or, at any time, the capture of Kruger, 

By a Haymarket Gardener. — Apparently, tess at the 
Comedy Theatre is a dramatic plant that is not very likely 
to thrive, because there is S3 little that is Hardy about it. 


“NO BOTTLES.” 

“ No Bottles ” — in the window set, 

This legend, which the fly-blow mottles, 
Warns dealers that they here will get 
No bottles. 

Not two Spoonerian tits or jottles 
I personally care — and yet 
There ’s sadness in the words “ No 
Bottles.” 

Of that old port which used to wet 
My friends’ appreciative throttles 
I now have left — ^to their regret — 

No bottles ! 


PUBLISHERS, PLEASE NOTE. 

People all tell me it is so difficult to 
write a book. Not at all. Have just written 
one myself — a real good one, too—at least, 
my Aunt, who has read the MS., says so, 
and she ought to know. I took the manu- 
script to a publisher, and was shown into 
a room smelling of mutton chops and 
tobacco smoke, and there left to wait for 
half an hour. When I»was ushered into 
the presence of the bald-headed miscreant, 
I nodded pleasantly, and began : 

“You may like to secure this book, 


which I have just written. I should be 
inclined to take a couple of hundred down, 

and a royalty of ” But here I broke 

off suddenly, as he advanced towards 
me, and, with a genial smile, grasped 
me firmly by the slack of my trousers and 
the back of my neck, and conducted me 
to the door. He was a Number One sized 
man, so I thought it hardly worth while 
to argue with him. I went on down the 
street to another publisher. This gentle- 
man told me I might leave the MS. and 
it would be “considered.” 

I called several times within the next 
two months, but in vain, as far as an 
answer was concerned. At length I ob- 
tained my coveted interview with 

Mr. , well, I won’t mention his 

name. I have no wish to ruin the 
fellow, and am writing this more in 
sorrow than in anger. He eyed me 
curiously as I entered the room. I 
wondered whether he was thinking, “ Is 
this the coming Dickens, or perchance 
a second Thackeray?” But he wasn’t: 
that was made evident by his first few 
words. 

“ I have read this— this story — ^you call 
it a story, I presume ? and I am certainly 
rather surprised ” 


“ Ah, hah I ” I exclaimed, “ I thought it : 
would astonish you.” 

“It does indeed,” he said mournfully. 
Then in abrupt tones, he added, “Have 
you never learnt a trade ? ’ ’ 

I was mystified. It sounded rude : you ' 
never know how to take this sort of 
person. 

“ Er— no,” I answered. 

“ Ah, that 's a pity I ” he said. “ Now, 
why not try carpentering ? You see, my 
firm has a certain reputation for sanity to 
keep up, and even if you paid all the 
expenses of publication, we should, in 
self-defence, be obliged to decline the 
production of th’s thing. It has all the 
grossness of Zola, without one spark of 
his genius ; all the aggregated faults, 
flabbiness, and folly of English writers, 
minus a single one of their virtues ; and, 
in short, its publication would at once 
stamp the partners in this firm as weak- 
kneed criminals , or raving lunatics . Shall 
I proceed ? ” 

I said “ No, that that was as much as I 
I should require to go on with, just at j 
present,” and then I left. 

I still say it is quite easy to write a 
book. It’s these confounded p blishers 
who stand in one’s light. 
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THE NEW PRANOHISB. 

(An anticipation, suggested by Mr, Yer~ 
burgWs letter in the Times,” advo- 
cating a rifle, drill and gymnastic 
franchise.”) 

Bcmm—Muggleton Parva. Mr. Stumper, 
the Conservative candidate, is dis- 
. covered conducting a house-to-house 
! canvass down the village street. Me 
knocks^ at a cottage-door, and Mr. 
Hodge, a middle-aged rustic, appears, 

Mr. 8 . Ah, good evening, Mr er~-(hMr- 
riedly consulting list ) — Hodge. I trust 
that, as an enlightened supporter of the 
constitutional cause, we may reckon on 
your support at the election? 

Mr. E. Like enough, if so he as I 
allowed a voS-t, Sur. But, dear heart 
alive, it he cruel hard along o’ them new- 
faSngled rules. Twice a week this vive 
months they ’ve been a-drilling I, an’«*« ma 
shoulder he main sore with the draited 
shuttin’. But ’tis the gymnastics which 
, hates me fair. Pretty sport, I rackon, 
fur a man o’ my time o’ life, to twisty- 
tangle his legs over ropes and poles afore 
he can voat! But I does it, Sur— Satur- 
day nights I does it reg’lar— though it 
do fetch the langwidge out of I, surelie I 

Mr. 8. (warmly). Bravo! That’s the 
right spirit I What, after all, is a little 
trouble of this kind when it brings you 
fhe priceless possession of a Parliamen- 
tary vote ? 

[Proceeds to next cottage. Its owner, 
Mr. Giles, appears to have returned 
hut recently from the Red Lion.” 

Mr, Or. Nunno, I bain’t goin’ to voat 
for yer, Mister — so you can just go away 


— go ri’ away. (Seizes Mr. Stumper’s 
coat, and speaks in an undertone.) Pact 
is, ole pal, they won’t pass me for my 
shuttin’. Tried? Blessyereartansole, yes I 
Shutted two of Parmer Jinks’ cows an’ 
Squire’s greenhouse— but there ’s summat 
wrong wi’ ma rifle, ’twon’t hit the target 
no-how. Stop till I shows yer. (Disap- 
pears within, and returns with rifle held 
uncertainly in Mr. S.’s direction.) See, 
I holds her so, and I puts ma finger to 
trigger so, an’ 

[Mr. S. runs for his life, and collides 
with Vicar, going his rounds. 

The Vicar (in reply to the usual ques- 
tion). Most unfortunately, Mr. Stumper, 
I am debarred from giving you my vote 
by the sufficient reason that I have no 
vote to give. I attended the instruction 
in drill — despite the— the somewhat florid 
language of the Sergeant-Major. But — 
(pathetically ) — do I look fitted, at my age, 
to go through a course of gymnastics— 
with my chronic liver attacks, too ? No, 
you had better apply to Jim Nokes, my 
under-gardener. Jim can neither read 
nor write, he pays no rates or taxes, 
and he knows as much of politics as the 
village pump. But he has managed to 
pass in shoqting, drill, and gymnastics, 
and, therefore, has received the fran- 
chise which the Squire and myself are 
denied. Good evening ! 

[Mr. S. is meditating postponing the rest 
of his canvass, when he is abruptly 
accosted by a pale and excited youth. 

The Youth. ’Ere, I wants a word with 
you. Sir. If so be as you gets a majority, 
me an’ my friends *11 ’ave you hunseated 
for bribery and corruption— so I tells you 


fair ! This afternoon I ’ad a few words 
with Sergeant Stubbins, our gymnasium 
inspector, over the ’Ouse o’ Lords. Being 
a Radical myself, an’ ’e benighted Tory, 
we got a bit warm-like. And what ’ap- 
pens? Goes an’ reports me, ’e does, as 
** incompetent in the Parallel Bar exer- 
cise,” so I loses my vote ! If you’ll step 
round with me to the gymnasium. I’ll 
shoto yer if I ’m a good gymnast — and if T 
can use the gloves, too ! 

[Mr. Stumper endeavours to decline the 
invitation as scene closes. 

A. C.U 


WHEN WE “PIGUEES OP SPEECH” PHIIUJDEE. 

(Continued from pcuge 288.) 

ACT III. 

Scene — A wild riven mountain-side, with sheer precipices and all 
the usual appurtenances. Conveniently situated on the slope 
of a stone-scree is a ruined hut. Dawn is breaking, but the 
sun is not yet up. Enter Maia, flushed and irritated, 
followed by Uleheim, holding her fast by the skirt. 

Mata (indignantly). A kiss, indeed! What do you take me 
for ? This is the last time I come out bear-hunting with you of 
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ason that I have no [“I hold the office of dramatic critic as sacred as 
nded the instruction fhe exalted functions of Her Majesty’s judges.” — 
—the somewhat florid ‘^* “ Dramatic Criticism 
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e and excited youth. Before a wondering public’s eyes 
. wants a word with A loftier standard raise ; 

1 you gets a majority, Nor longer plays to sham success j 

’ave you hunseated With pnfis of unfelt censure bless, 
iption — so I tells you Nor damn them with feigned praise. 


a night ! You ’re a nice person, I don’t think ! Behave, can’t 
you ! (8macks him over the cheek.) Where ’s that castle yon 
talked so much about? (Gaily.) Out with my castle, Mr. 
IJlfhbim ! The castle on the table ! No, that ’s a bit out of 
The Master Builder. One does get so mixed. 

TJlf. Devil take it— there ’s the castle, blast it I 

[Points to the hut with a flourish. 

Maia (dusts her skirt). What ? that pig-sty ! Isch I Iseh ! 

TJlf. What precisely do you mean by “ Isch I Isch ” ? 

Ma/ia. It is an expression that any lady may use when she is 
upset. And I did expect at least a roof and a green front door 
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with, a brass knocker. I shall go back to the hydro. I shall get 
there in time for table d^hdte breakfast, and nobody will be 
unkind enough to make any remarks. 

TJlf, No, look here — dash it all I {Soothingly,) Why shouldn’t 
we two tack our poor shreds of life together, eh? and make 
something really human out of the tatters ? 

[Laughs in his heard, 

Maia, People always try that in Ibsen dramas ; but it never 
really comes to anything. Even tatters wear out — in time. 

XJlf, {with a large gesture). Then wo can stand free and serene, 
as the man and woman we really are. 

Maia. I really donH think that would be quite— no, I ’d better 
go back to the hydro, though it is so full of half-dead flies. , ! 

Ulf. But I can offer you a castle— a real genuine one : semi- 
detached, with quite a large back garden, and gas and water 
laid oil all over the premises. 

Maia (suspiciously). Are there any works of Art in it ? 

Ulf. (reluctantly). Well, no— unless you count the two spotted 
china dogs on the mantel-shelf, and a group of wax fruit in the 
window. An apple and two of the plums are smashed, but the 
wool mat is still almost as good as new. 


Maia (relieved). That’s all right. So long as there are none 
of the Professor’s portrait busts ! (Resolutely.) I ’ll come. 
Garry me down the precipice to your castle at once. 

Ulf- That will be no easy job- but I ’ll have a try at it. 
(Goes to edge of precipice and loohs down.) Hullo I I say, here ’s 
your loving husband coming up with the lunatic lady I 
Maia. How very awkward! Can we not get down by some ei 
back way ? 

Ulf. Only on our heads. ^ ^ 

Maia. It ’s exactly like a situation in some Palais Royal farce, o: 
with all the fun left out. (Nerving herself.) But I suppose we 
must facb it out. 

Ulf, Spoken like a true bear-killer, comrade I (The heads of b 
Professor Blubeek and Irene appear over edge of precipice.) 
Chilly morning, isn’t it ? You out after bears, too ? a 

Bluh. Not precisely after bears, no. (Coldly^ to Ma^.) I 
presume you, too, have been out on the high mountains all o 
night— like this lady and myself ? 

Maia. You said I mighty you .know, (Indicating the abyss.) i 
Did you come up from below there ? ^ 1 

Blub, (still only half visible above edge of precipice). How else r 
do you suppose I came ? 

Maia. And did the other lady come that way, too ? 

Blub, (savagely). No. She came up in a hansom cab. But we 
don’t intend to part in future. (More politely.) I think it only 
fair to mention it. [He and Irene reach the top. 

Ulf. Well, the question is : now you are up, howdn the world 
you are going to get down again. Because the storm-blasts 
will be on us soon, and you ’ll be caught unless you ’re precious 

careful. . 

Irene (with a shudder). I know, and there is going to be a 
snowslide. Eor this play has simply got to end up badly. 

Ulf. I should advise you to shelter in this hut while I get this 
other lady down. I’m used to blasts and snowslides and all 
that, and I can send a party up with vopbs to fetch you away. 
Now, Maia, come along with me, dash it all. 

[Takes her in his arms. 

Maia. By-by, Blubeek, this disgustingly uncouth creature 
will look after me. Take care of yourself, keep that plaid 
round your neck, and don’t catch cold, whatever you do. ] 

[Goes down with ULFHBIM. 

Irene (in growing terror). Did you hear? A party coming 
up r With ropes 1 To fetch us away ! To the asylum I 
Blub, (trying to soothe her). Not to fetch us away, Irene. 
Only you. 

Irene. I ’m sure you ’re every bit as mad as I am. You know 
you are I 

Bluh. Me? No, no'. I’m sane enough. There’s nothing in 
the least peculiar about me, Iebnb. Besides, I am a symbol. 


Irene (looks sadly at him). As if a cymbal cannot get cracted 
with OTerwork sometimes. But we will not be taken alive. 

Not while I have the knife that I always take to bed with me- 
I find it such an unspeakable comfort. Once I wanted to sta 
you in the back with it — but I didn’t. ^ 

Blub, (astonished). Didn't you, IRENE? Why in the w^orlcl . 

Irene (darkly). Because it suddenly struck me that as you are 
not really a live man, it would be rather a waste of time to kill 

^ Blub. You don’t understand me. I don’t think I ’m dead. 

At all events my love for yon is not. You are still the woman 
I have dreamed of all my life ! 

Irene (passionately). What ? I ! A woman who has appeared 
in Living Pictures at the Variety Halls I 
Blub. On a tiuntable, and then in such spleiididly-colourecl 
limelights ! Not by a hairbreadth can you be lowered in my 
eyes after thatf Irene 1 ^ , 

Irene (with head erect). Nor in my own. I was but living my 
own life. On sixty pounds a week ! 

Blub. Let us both live our own lives, together- It is not too 

late, Irene 1 , , 

, Irene. Yes, Arnold, it is too late. We are both too old now 

ever to really draw as living pictures. 

Blub. How utterly you are astray ! There is life seething 

and throbbing in the old dog yet I 

‘ [Throws his arms violently around her. 

Irene (with a shri^). ARNOLD I (Carried aivay by professional 
i enthusiasm.) Do you really mean it? Then let us go and 
practise posing on a peak, in the limelight and the glittering 
glory. What do I care ? The whole audience may freely look 

, on us, Arnold ! ' , . i 

e Blub. All those who remain and have kept awake yes. 
(Seizes her hand.) Will you follow me, oh, my grace-given 

'/ bride? , 

►) Irene (as though transfigured). Will I? Just won t I, iny lord 

and master! r. ± ■, u 

I Blub, (draioing her along with him). We must first clamber 

II over these canvas rooks, Irene, and then 

Irene. Yes, over the canvas rocks, through all the gauzes, 

.) right up to the summit of the property peak that shines in the 
limelight— and then, if only the limelight mm has not taken too 
50 much pimch to drink 

[Professor Blubeek and Irene, hand in hand, climb up the 
canvas snowfleld, and soon disappear among the lower 
gauzes. Keen .storm gusts -hurtle and whistle from the 
ly prompt side. The Female Confidante appears upon the 

P- stone-scree, still busily thinking. She stops and looks 

Id around, silently and searchingly. 

Maia can be heard singing triumphantly somewhere under the 
stage. 

: a Maia. I am off on the wings of a lark, 

With my boorish and bear-fighting spark I 
lis Oh,;jLiberty is such a lark ! 

[Suddenly a sound like stage thunder is heard from the flies, 
^7- and a practicable avalanche glides and whirls downwards 

with rushing speed. The legs of Professor Blubeek and 
ns. Irene can be dimly discerned waving wildly in the masses 

of snow by which they are carried rapidly along. 

T)ie Female Oonfldante (stands silent a moment; then sees her 
way to a line at last and says). Last time I saw that done was 
at Droory Lane in *Arts are Trumps ! ^ 

Maia’S triumphant song sounds from lotver down still. 

,XTT 7 What a lark ! What a lark ! What a lark 1 


Curtain. 
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in a mirror, 
and she was 
a precocious child, she 
had been a warm admirer 
or her personal appearance ; and long^ before mastering the 
multiplication table she had become convinced of her own 
abnormal cleverness. She was indeed excessively clever ; she 
was one of those persons who can multiply by thirteen as 
easily as the common herd by two ; but a gift for mathematics 
is fatal to a woman, her skill in the manipulation of figures 
and her jugglery with accounts invariably land her in the 
Bankruptcy Court. Lady Habart was no exception to the rule, 
and of late her thoughts had often wandered to future inter- 
views with the Official Receiver; she had considered the 
explanations she would offer to that most pertinacious of en- 
(^[uirers. This w^as the first occasion in her life upon which she 
had shunned publicity, and she came to the conclusion that it 
was scandalous to allow the newspapers to publish details 
about the private affairs of widowed gentlewomen. Her mind 
was also disturbed by the vague prospect^ of dreadful penalties 
if she contracted debts for more than twenty pounds ; it seemed 
so vulgar not to get one’s discharge. 

The most casual observer would have noticed how distressed 
was Lady Habart, for she had overpowdered her nose ; and she 
was too true a gentlewoman ever to commit such an enormity, 
except when suffering from the very greatest perturbation of 
spirit, • • • * Lady Habart had realised early in life that 
woman is essentially artificial, and consequently that artifice, 
can always heighten the charms of even the most beautiful; 
so she lent a delightful wave to the straightness of her hair, 
and altered the cold brown with which Nature had endowed 
her to a delicate reddish gold that exactly suited her great 
blue eyes and her rose-like moutl^ She had never seen a 
mouth she preferred to her own. She was a consummate 
artist, and few men noticed that the lady’s pencilled eye- 
brows and long black lashes owpd half their beauty to her 
exquisite taste; and if they did they cared not. They saw 


that Lady Habart was charming and did not mind how she 
came by her advantages ; when pressed by their womankind, 
they acknowledged that she was made-up ; but so were many 
other people, and she certainly made up uncommonly well. 
Lady Habart’s enemies said her clothes were outrageous, but 
that was solely her misfortune, for she was the type of woman 
who would have looked over-dressed apparelled in nothing 
more elaborate than fig-leaves. She was exactly the woman 
whom one would suspect of wearing artificial jewellery, and 
her bosom friends whispered that the suspicion had grounds— 
but this was generally disbelieved. It is best to keep to solid fact, 
and it was as plain as a pikestaff that Lady Habart was very de- 
lightful when she liked, that she was beautiful and under thirty. 

Lady Habart was in her boudoir reading Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s latest novel. Being a widow, she thought it the proper 
thing to do. She was also dining that very evening with some 
literary people— there are literary folk who give dinner-parties 
to which quite nice persons go — and her inner consciousness 
told her that this particular work would undoubtedly be dis- 
cussed. Now, one can never feign such ignorance of a book as 
when one h^s read it, and she understood that the men who 
talked would be much annoyed if she knew all about it. . . . 
But it was impossible for her to fix her attention, her heart 
beat uncomfortably, and at every sound she started. She put 
her book down, and taking out her handkerchief, withdrew from 
I it a little flat powder-puff and passed it over her face. ... At 
last the door opened and a young man entered, tall, good- 
looking, fair, and resembling Lady HABiRT. He was her 
brother. He was one of those men whom one sees everywhere, 
and who always have ample ready’ money, although no one can 
imagine where the deuce they get it. Guy Oherriton was the 
son of a general on half pay who had left a very small fortune, 
and Guy appeared every year to spend at least half his capital. 
He was always well-dressed, well-groomed, and well-behaved. 
People supposed he would eventually marry an heiress and 
settle down. 

“ Well? said Lady Habart eagerly, 

‘‘He won’t hear of it,” answered her brother. 

“ Oh ! ” she cried. “ You are so hopelessly stupid 

As I have hinted, Lady Habart was up to her eyes in debt ; 
her brother, GuY, had been to a money-lender, trying to get 
time for the payment of old debts, and if possible to contract a 
new one. But money-lenders have lost their faith iii Countesses. 
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*‘Did you tell Mm that I simply couldn’t pay?” she asked 
distractedly. 

‘ ‘ He said you ’d have to. If you don’t fork out within a week 
he ’ll make you bankrupt.” 

“What a loathsome brute he is ! I wish I’d never had 
anything to do with him. I wish I ’d gone to a Jew instead of 
to a Christian. Christians always swindle one more.” 

She walked up and down the room, and in her agitation put 
more powder on her face. She stopped suddenly in front of 
her brother. 

“Why d’you stand there like an owl? Why on earth don’t 
you do something ? ’ ’ 

“ What the dickens can I do ! ” he said crossly. “ I haven’t 
got any damned money.” 

“Oh, it’s no good beginning to swear — that won’t help me. 
And besides, it ’s bad form.” 

“How about your diamonds ? ” 

“ Oh, really, Guy, you are really too idiotic. You must know 
that I’ve been wearing paste for the last two years. . . . 
What ’s to be done ! Nobody will trust me now, I can’t get 
any clothes unless I pay ready money— tradesmen nowadays 
are so disgustingly independent. . , . Did you tell Smithson 
that I ’d sign anything ? ” 

Smithson was the Christian money-lender. 

“Oh, I said we’d both sign anything, and he told me it was 
no good wasting clean paper on such a pair as us.” 

“Why didn’t you knock him down ? ” 

Brother GuY shrugged his shoulders, while Lady Habaet, 
stood in front of a looking-glass, frowning. I 

“I do look frightful,” she said. She arranged the curls of! 
her fringe; then her features relaxed and she slowly smiled j 
at herself. Her teeth were perfect. She assumed a languorous 
expression, and her blue eyes became very caressing. 

“I think,” she said softly, “ I ’ll go and see him myself.” 

“ Oh, you won’t be able to bamboozle him,” said her brother, 
immediately divining. 

She assumed an air of great dignity. “ I shall merely state 
the facts, and I have no doubt that he ’ll be reasonable. He ’s 
a very gentlemanly man really.” 

Her brother shrugged his shoulders again. Lady Hababt was 
not a woman with whom one could argue ; reason is always the 
undoing of her sex, and she was too clever to listen to it. 

She rang the ,bell to order the carriage, and going to her 
room began to dress. She discussed within herself whether 
she should go in the simplest costume possible to show the 
disordered state of her mind, or whether she should clothe 
herself magniflcently to prove her great importance. It was a 
.very difficult ctaestion, but eventually she decided on the 
latter, thinking to impress the money-lender. She dressed as 
carefully as if she were about to visit her dearest enemy, and 
finally surveyed herself in the glass. But then she changed 
her mind. 

“He’s sure to have lots of actresses who go to him fright- 
fully dressed up. It ’ll be far nicer to be quite simple.” 

She was very pleased with the idea and smiled contentedly 
as she caused her maid to robe her in a gown, the simplicity 
of which was only equalled by its costliness. And it was gray, 
^han which no colour suited her better. In her carriage she 
looked at herself in a little mirror. 

“I really don’t look more than three-and- twenty,” she 
murmured. 

II. 

L4DY Habajrt was shown into a gorgeous waiting-room. 

“Captain Smithson will see you in two minutes,” said an 
attendant, who looked like a butler in a family that came over 
vith the Conqueror. 

Once upon a time money-lenders were unwashed Hebrews in 
shabby clothes, malodorous, speaking English with an abopiin- 
able. accent; and the newspapers ^tell us that, even now there 
flourishes a worthv Pole veho answers^more'ior less to this 


description. But Captain Smithson — of the Militia — ^was a 
gentleman to the tips of his fingers. He had been to a public 
school and afterwards to Oxford, where he had distinguished 
himself by his classical attainments. He always had a box at 
I the Opera for the season, and every morning could be seen in 
j the Park 'riding a horse whioh had obviously cost a fortune. 
He once thought of taking over the Exshire hounds, for he 
I was as sportsmanlike as he was gentlemanly. He was the sort 
of man of whom one might swear that he would invariably do 
the right thing at the right moment. Captain Smithson did 
not use a poky and ill-smellifig office in the city, but received 
his clients in a palatial suite of chambers not three minutes’ 
walk from Piccadilly. 

After a very short time Lady Habart was invited to step 
into Captain Smithsodsi’s private room# It was decorated with 
priceless china, with mezzotints and Chippendale furniture; 
nothing could be more chastely elegant. He came to the door 
to meet her— a handsome man of thirty with an excessively 
military appearance; his fine moustache was carefully waxed, ; 
he wore au eyeglass, and his clothes fitted perfectly. He was 
dressed with the absolute irreproachableness of a tailor in 
Savile How and an haberdasher in Bond Street. He was ! 
justly proud of his figure. 

“I’m so sorry I kept you waiting,” he said with a slight 
drawl, shaking Lady Eabart’s hand. “ So good of you to take 
the trouble to come and see me.” 

“Oh,” she replied, with her most gracious smile, “I’m 
always pleased to come here, you have such lovely things ; I 
simply adore china.” 

“Yes, I know you do,” he replied enthusiastically. “Now 
just look at these two plates that I got at Christie’s yesterday 
— ^look at the drawing of those figures and the colour.” 

“Perfectly exq.uisite,’^ replied Lady Habart, whom nothing 
bored so much as porcelain. “How clever of you to have 
picked them up.’ ’ 

“ But do sit down.'’ 

“ You’re very kind.” 

Captain SMITHSON stroked his moustache, waiting for the 
lady to speak. 

“ I expected to find my brother with you,” she said, with her 
usual air of veracity- “ We arranged to meet hero, you know.” 

“I’m sorry, he left an hour ago.” 

“Did he really,” cried Lady Habart, with the utmost sur- 
prise, rising from her seat. “ How very annoying 1 ’ ’ 

“Oh, don’t go, Lady Habart. Do sit down.” 

, Lady Habart seated herself immediately. “Did he talk 
to you about — ^about that loan of mine ? ” she asked. 

“Let me see,’ ' said the money-lender, as if he were thinking. 
“ I think he did. I daresay you remember that the money is 
due on Monday next.” 

“Oh, well, Captain Smithson,” said Lady Habart, with a 
sweetly innocent laugh, “ I can’t pay it.” 

Captain Smithson- smiled, but his smile was merely a clever 
facial contortion; bis eyes were quite grim, no one could have 
seen in them the least trace of amusement. 

“I’m afraid you ’ll have to, dear Lady Habart,” he said. 

“Come now,” she said, putting her pretty hand on his arm. 
“ You’re not an ordinary business man, you’re one of us, aren’t 
! you ? ” 

“I must have tbe money next Monday,” he replied shortly. 
'He was becoming grave. 

Lady Habart began to think him singiilarly ill-bred. 

“I think you’re very unkind,” she murmured, and looked at 
him languishingly. “ You know I ’m absolutely in your power 
.... I think you might treat me as a friend.” 

There was a sofa in the room, and Lady Habart wished they 
were sitting on it side by side. It is impossible for a woman 
to be really nice to a man who is ensconced in a writing-chair 
two feet away from her. A writing-chair is a very chilling 
thing. She drew her seat a little closer to his. Captain 
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Smithson watohed her with amusement. She could not guess 
that fair ladies went through the same iDantomime seven times 
a day. 

“I wish you^d come and see me and talk about it comfort- 
ably over a cup of tea,” she said. She smiled bewitchingly. 
“There are many men who'd give their heads to get such an 
invitation out of me.” 

Captain Smithson looked at his nails, thinking he must go 
to the manicurist when he had dismissed his visitor. 

“ I don’t think that would be any use,” he remarked gently. 
“I must have the money on Monday.” 

“Beast I ” said Lady Habart under her breath, and aloud: 
“But my dear Mr. SMITHSON, I haven’t got three thousand 
pounds in the world! ” Her voice broke and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“A woman in your position can always get money.” 

“ You are cruel I ” she cried, putting her handkerchief to 
her eyes. “ I feel so faint,” she sobbed. 

Captain Smithson smiled. 

• “ If you put your head down—between your legs— the faintness 
will pass off immediately. It ’s merely a question of driving 
the blood back to the brain.” 

Then Lady Habart lost her temper. ' She had been as seduc- 
tive as she knew how, and the vulgar creature had declined 
to be seduced. She was about to put her handkerchief away, 
and tell the wretch in sarcastic language what she thought of 
him; but she restrained herself. It was no good making an 
enemy. She lowered her veil and in faltering accents bade 
him farewell. 

“When are you going to file the petition ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, you’ll find the money,” he said. 

III. 

Lady BLab art’s carriage was waiting half-a-dossen doors lower 
down at a very smart dressmaker’s. People recognising it 
would naturally suppose the owner within, trying on expensive 
costumes. Lady Habart stepped in and ordered the coachman 
to drive her homo. She was furious. She was clever enough to 
see that the money-lender had been laughing at her, and she 
saw now that she had made herself ridiculous. She felt no 
particular humiliation, but she could not make up her mind 
whetheirCaptain Smithson was a brute or a fool. 

“I should have thought any man would see that I’m not 
exactly hideous. Perhaps he ’s got some odious wife hidden 
away somewhere. I daresay Jews are better after all.” 

The remarks that Lady Habart made to herself often.sounded 
inconsequential, but in her own mind the meaning was always 
clear. . , , She drove along in a storm of indignation, railing 
against the fate which had caused her invariably to come across 
in this world persons of egregious stupidity. If her husband 
had not been a drivelling fool he would never have broken his 
silly neck in the hunting-field. Thousands of men rode to 
hounds every winter, and it was so unnecessary for a man who 
practically could not leave his wife a penny to go and kill 
hii^elf . She got on so well with her spouse that it was most 
irritating of him to come to a premature end : for a month the 
defunct Earl had adored his Countess, for six months he had 
loathed her, and for the remainder of their two years of 
married life had been completely indifferent, which is the 
most comfortable situation for married couples. She had 
looked upon him as a rather disagreeable acquaintance, but 
except when she was not feeling very well had always treated 
him politely. 

Her only consolation in the fact that Lord Habart had been 
unable to will away a penny of his property was that at all 
events he had not enjoyed the spiteful pleasure of leaving it 
to ^charity, and cutting her off with his blessing. She knew 
that such a form of humour would have thoroughly appealed 
to his limited intelligence. ^ , 

I But her carriage was blocked in Piccadilly, apd quite close 


was a man in a hansom, looking at her. She seemed to know 
the face, but for the moment could not recollect who the 
creature was ; she had not decided whether she should bow 
when her horses moved on. Then she remembered. 

“Good Heavens, how lucky I was not to recognise him— he 
might have cut me ! ” 

She looked at herself hurriedly in the mirror and was 
pleased to see that, notwithstanding her past emotions, she 
did not appear at all discomposed. On getting home she 
telephoned at once for her brother. 

“It’s no good,” she cried. “I can’t get anything out of 
Smithson. It was absurd of you to make me go to him. He ’s 
simply a vulgar beast.” 

“ I told you it was no good going.” 

“You always say, ‘I told you so;’ you can never help 
bringing that in. . ^ . I want to know how I ’m going to 

live? ” 

It is rather a bore when you have preyed all your life on 
society, that society should eventually turn upon you. In the 
five years of her widowhood Lady Habart had mortgaged her 
annuity, and for the last eighteen months had lived entirely 
on usurers and confiding tradesmen. She loathed them for 
wanting their money. 

“ It ’s some comfort that they ’ll only get about sixpence in 
the pound,” she said. “ I shall be even with them there.” 

It never occurred to her that they had any legitimate cause 

for complaint against her She looked at her brother 

reading a paper. 

VI wish you wouldn’t read that odious sporting rag,” she 
remarked. “You never get the least good out of it— all the 
horses that you tell mo to back come in nowhere, or break 
their legs or do anything but win.” » 

She smelt her salts, then the bottle in which they were 
reminded her of the giver. 

I “Oh, Guy, d’you know whom I saw to-day? Prbddy 
Bamsden.” 

“ He ’s been in town some time.” 

“ Why on earth didn’t you tell me ? ” 

Guy shrugged his shoulders. The fact was that Freddy 
Ramisdbn had been engaged to Lady Habart when she was 
nothing more than pretty Dolly Oherriton, and she had jilted 
him as soon as the late lamented Habart hove in sight. One does 
not by preference talk to women either of the lovers they have 
jilted Or the husbands they have divorced. 

“ Oh, of course I jilted him. He was only the younger son 
of a country squire with twopence halfpenny a year, and 
Habart had twenty thousand. I didn’t know it was all tied 
up in that ridiculous fashion.” 

“You’d have been better off if you had married Freddy,” 
said Guy. 

“Don’t be odiously moral, Guy, for Heaven’s sake! How 
could I know his eldest brother was going to die and leave 
him the estate ; you do irritate me. .... I ’ve been frightfully 
unfortunate ; it ’s always the people I wanted to live who died, 
and those who might do me some good by dying simply live 

on for ever I rather wish I hadn’t cut him. I really 

didn’t recognise him at first, he 's frightfully altered.” 

“ You’d better marry him now,” said her brother. 

“Don’t be brutal, GUY ; I can never forgefc-poor HabarT.” * 

Guy lit a cigarette with a smile. 

“ What are you sniggering for in that idiotic manner,” asked 
.Lady Habart sharply. “One would think you had good 
teeth.” 

“ My boots are so pointed,” he replied, “ they rather amused 
me.” 

“You needn’t tell lies. I hate people who are not frank. 
You know quite well that I was awfully cut up when they 
brojjLght poor Habart home on a stretcher. It was 6n the very 
day of the St. Qlphert’s ball.” 

^ (Continued in ournext,} 



THE MODERN SOCRATES. 


[“ We need a modern Socbates to convince ‘ the 
man in the street’ that his confident opinions on S 
these matters are absolutely without value.” i 
From a Leading Article in a Morning Faper, 1 
April 2o.] 1 

Scene — The Strand at mid-day. The 
Modem Socrates, attired in the phi- ' 
losopher^s rohe, is discovered at worh. 
He has just buttonholed an Elderly 
Gentleman, %oho is struggling vainly to 
escape. 

The Mod, 8 , Nay, Sir, the excuse will 
not serve. Rather does it make clearer 
your ignorance of the meaning of words. 
You say that you have “ no time.” Per- 
haps then you will answer this question : 
What is time ? Is it a necessary condi- 
tion of human thought ? Has it an abso- 
lute existence? For these are matters 
of which the importance is truly great. 

The E, G. (ivrathfully). Look here, Sir, 
if you don’t let go of my coat, I shall call | 
,a policeman. I’ve got to meet a friend 
at Charing Cross, I tell you 1 
The Mod. 8 , Once agaiu, oh most addle- 
headed of mankind, you employ words, 
not rightly discerning their meaning, but 
altogether otherwise. For what is "a 


friend? Most clearly he is one whose 
affection is not lightly shaken. Nor, if he 
be worthy the name of friend, will ab- 
sence or presence alter his regard. There- 
fore of two things, one. Either the man 
to whom you speed with so unseemly a 
haste is no true friend, in which case it 
were well to banish him from your mind, 
or, being a true friend, he will not hold 
you in less regard because . he does 
not see you face-to-face. Thus*, oh most 
dense of brain, having deprived you of 
all excuse for flight, I will proceed 
further to expose your ignorance to the 
bystanders who, I perceive, are beginning 
to collect around us. And first, you will 
please define to us Freedom, Sanitation, 
Oligarchy and Environment I 
[Elderly Gentleman goes for the Modern 
Socrates loith his umbrella j and a 
. policeman hastily appears as scene 
closes. 


(Cutting from “ The Chemists* and 
Druggists* News,**) 
but the great feature of the week, 
beyond all question, is the extraordinary 
demand for hemlock. The best quality, 
imported from Athens, is being quoted at 
fabulous prices.” : ; ^ A.*C. D. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME. 

[“ Wanted, a Distressed Lady, to mind and attend 
Elderly Lady, and make herself generally ireful 
about house ; salary £7 to £8 a year to suitable 
person.” — Advertisement in Irish Times ] 

Yus, they ’ve called me, as yer know, 
By a score o’ nimes or so — 

“ Slivey,” Gin’ral,”* “ ’Ere I ” “ TJllo 1 ” 
Or “ You, untidy I ” 

Which I hanswers one an’ hall 
When I ’ears them lodgers bawl, 

But I ’ve never 'eard ’em call 
Me yet a lldy. 

’Ere ’s a hopper tunity 
For the likes o’ sich as me ! 

Wot although the wiges be 
A bit low— tidey ? 

For ter be a little short 
Is in course as simply nort 
When compared with being thort 
A bloomin’ lidy, 

- Then ain’t it a delight, 

When the folks is so perlite, 

To be slivin’ dye and night 
, Just like man Friday ? 

r An’ for food, ’oo cares a fig 
, If the joints ain’t over -big ? 
b ’Tsdn’t correct to be a pig 
1 When one ’s^a lidy. 


VOl* OXTOI. 
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Visitor, ‘^Wha.t»! you want to go too? But I'm afeaid toh'ee not big enough. 

You KNOW THE BOERS ARB GREAT, BI6| STRONG MeN," 

‘‘Well, but I s’pose there 's Boer Cmildren^ aren’t there?” 


MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 

IX.— WuTHERiNG Heights. 

(Revised hy Ell-n Tlir^m-ycv-ft F“wl-r,) 

I rang the bell for Mrs. Dean. No selfr 
respecting person should be beyond .the 
reach of smart dialogue. Its therapeutic 
value is tremendous, for it stimulates the 
circulation beyond the dreams of advertise- 
ment. "When Mrs. Dean entered I regarded 
her hopefully ; there was a self-conscious 
smile upon her face that augured well for 
her carefully thought-out specimens of— 
unconscious humour which would illumin- 
ate succeeding chapters. 

^ “ Mrs. Dean," I said, “if your scandal 
telling is as good as your cookery, I shall 
have an agreeable time of it. Tell me 
about my neighbours at Wuthering 
Heights! 

“That ! will, Sir," responded Mrs. 
Dean, “though don't forget the hot 
whiskey for your cold. Ah I if poor dear 
Dean had paid the same attention to things 
spiritual as he paid to things spirituous, 
?vhat a saint he would have made." As 
0^ gpod housekeeper seemed lost in a 
train of thought, I blew my nose as a kind 
of danger signal, and the train came to a 
standstill. “They’re a strange lot at 
Wu^ering Heights," pomniented Mrs. 

% i ‘ i 


Dean. “I was there for many years, a 
kind of nurse and cook, though Mr. 
Heatholipe, he often said that old Joseph 
beat me at cooking, judging by the way 
he cooked the domestic accounts. Deary 
me ! Mr. Hbathcupp was a one, to be sure 
. . . but he would talk epigram all day 
long, and as I did a bit on my own account, 
and Miss Cathy was brilliant also, it 
was a depressing place, was Wuthering 
Heights I Soon no one came near us ; 
we talked our neighbours out of their 
senses. My husband was a bit nasty 
about it. ‘Epigrams,' he said, ‘are like 
women ; you smile like anything when you 
first see 'em, but after a while you get 
mortal sick o’ them! ' " 

“ True, Mrs. Dean," I put in. “ Besides, 
a verbal spendthrift comes sooner or later 
to a logical bankruptcy." 

“ That 's right, Sir, but I pulled up 
in time. Mr. Hbathcuff hailed down so 
many witticisms as to stun me. Then he 
rallied me upon my gloom, but I paid 
him out for it. ‘I may be sad,' said I, 
‘but there’s a lUethodism in my sad- 
ness.' This quieted him, for he is one of 
the free and careless kind. 

“Then I must tell you about Miss 
Catht, wko married Edgar Linton. Oh ! 
she did, talk clever l As Heatholifp said. 


‘ When that girl marries, it '11 be Catherine" 
weal or woe.’ I always wonder she 
married that poor soft, delicate Edgar 
Linton, and at heart so fond of Heathclipe 
too. He was a strong Britisher, if you 
like." 

“ Perhaps she liked her British weakly,'’ 
I hazarded. 

“You're a bit feverish, I'm afeard, 
Sir," said Mrs. Dean. Besides, we must 
rest a bit now, for we 've ever so many 
more chapters to talk through." 

“Quite so, Mrs. Dean, ‘the rest is 
silence.’ ’’ Then lighting my bed-room 
candle with an epigram, I went to bed. 


PIG u. MAN. 

[“ Since the introduction of pigs in the New 
Hebrides, fewer missionaries have fallen a prey 
to the cannibalism of the natives.”— Faper.] 

Chorus of Cannibal Sn 
Old customs get displaced, 

And changing fashion varies ; 

Time was we had a taste 
For you, sweet missionaries ; 

Upon your breasts we fell, 

Your many parts we tested^ 

Your systems studied well 
And inwardly digested. 

But missionaries may 
Be heavy, dull, and dry too, 

And sometimes they ' ve a way 
Of being rather high, too ; 

And that 's the reason we 've 
Theology forsaken, 

Intending, with your leave. 

To stick instead to bacon. .1 


UNCONYENTIONALITIES. 

[Monsieur Bordet, of the Pasteur Institute, 
who has been at Pretoria for some time past, 
“ speaks in very sympathetic terms, of Mr. 
XrI’ger .... who has the utmost contempt foi 
European civilization: ‘When I was introduced 
to him .... he affected to spit on the floor, 
etc., etc.’ ” — Fress.] 

Ip contempt for European civilization is 
to be accounted unto statesmen for 
righteousness and as proof of their worth, 
we may shortly expect to hear that :— . 

Lord Salisbury was observed to be 
greatly enjoying himself at a whelk stall 
in the. Boro’ Road last Easter Monday. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a rollicking 
speech at the Ccdgers' Hall, observed 
that he was blpwed if old Oompy Paul 
wasn’t a real daisy. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Bbach, after “ Wink-^ 
ing the other eye " at the Home Secretary,, 
suggested that they should go' put and 
have two of Scotch together. T6 -thisj 
proposition the Home Secretary cordiallyi 
assented. ^ ^ ^ 

On his rising in the House last nighti fo' 
move the suspension of the Twelve o'clpcki 
rule, Mr. ^BALPbUR, with 4 genial dis-| 
regard ’ for convention, greyed hon, ; 
members with a hearty “What ’0,1 
Cookies I" ' * , ^ * 
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First msercMe Sub (Uft ctbfhe D^at). “ I can’t think, fob the life of me, what BXOxrsB fob Two Days Lb 
THE C, 0. I *VB ALEEADY WEIGHED IN WITH EVEKT ONE I OAN THINK OF. 

“ 8ec<mAM, 8, “Easy enough, old Chap. Kill your Grand:^thee.^^ 

First M , 8 . “ Can’t, dear Bqy. I ’m keeping her for the Derby ! 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
ETiglish Tourist ($ui*veying the Transvaal 
Pavilion) » Well, there doesn’t seem to he 
mnch worth, seeing here. 

Anglophohe Frenchman, Wait, Sir, till 
the Exhibit is completed by the addition 
of several Anglo-Saxon generals. 

English Tourist, Ah I then I suppose it 
will be included in the British Annexe. 

DIPLOlVrAOY 1 LA WAR OPEIOE. 

[“Thepuhlicatioii of Lord Bobeetb’ ‘ covering 
letter* with the Spion Kop desp^itcheg, provokes 
' an appetite for ainatlar documents on political as 
well as military events.*^ — Correspondent in 
minster Gazette,] 

General J, Ghrmb-vl'-n to Field-Marshal 
’ Lord S-l-sh-ry, 

Colonial Office, Oct, 12, 1899. ‘ 
My Loed,—* I have great pleasure in 
• an^iouncing to ypnr Lordship ^he complete 
success of my recent manoeuvres in draw- 
ing the! enemy into a declaration of war. 
Eor many ypars, as your 'Lordship is aware, 
my tactics have been directed •entirely to 
this end, and dmring the last few months 


I have redoubled my efforts. I have 
harassed the enemy at every point, and 
have spared no pains to exhaust his 
patience and compel him to abandon the 
position which he had taken up. At last, 
when it seemed as if his cunctator-like 
caution might baffle my designs, I decided 
to act more vigorously, and hastening to 
Highbury, I there made a demonstration 
against him in such force that the enemy 
could no longer ignore my attack, and on 
the 10th inst. he delivered his ultimatum, 
thereby crowning my efforts with com- 
plete success^ I have, etc., 

J. Ch-mb-el-n. 

From FieldrM^arshal Lord S-i-sh-ry to the 
Electors of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Eatfleld, Oct, 15, 1899, 
Gentlemen,— I have the honour to lay 
before you a despatch from General J. 
Ch-mb-ed-n, giving a report of his recent 
engagements. 

The General has no doubt executed a 
very clever manoeuvre in compelling the 
enemy to unmasks his position, but he 
I might with advantage have delf^yed his 
i operations until i;he:War Offiee was in a 


state of less inefflciency than it unfortu- 
nately is. Nor can I pass without 
criticism his offensive attitude at High- 
bury : had he substituted tact for tactics, 
much evil might have been averted. . 

I havej etc., S-L-SB-kY. 

“SPRING, SPRING, BOOTIEUL 
SPRING.” 

Mrs, Manifold, The children will all 
want new boots this Spring. 

Mr, Manifold, New boots I They ’re 
always having new boots 1 I ’ll be hanged 
if I don’t think that I’m the father of 
centipedes*! 

[But the old biped had to fork out 
all the same, 

Abies among the Wolves. — We have 
frec[uently read of the bell-wether, but, 
until we saw that Mr. A-bel Ram, Q*C., 
had been appointed Recorder of Wolver- 
hampton, we had no idea that the Bar and 
the fold were so closely united. The 
I Ram, of course, owes his promotion td 
i the sympathies of the Woolsack. Long 
. may he prove himself to be ffrst-chop. 
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Farmer. “ There 's a fine fat Pig for sale here. Can I see it ? 
Foy (calling out). ** Fa-a-ther ! Some tjn wants to see ter I ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

^ Miss Fowler comes well out of tlie trying ordeal of writing 
■ a third novel, two earlier efforts having taken the ^own by 
storm. The worst enemy of a successful artist, whether with 
q.uill“pen or brush, is himself. The Farringdons (Hutchinson) 
is, in the matter of workmanship, an improvement oh its pre- 
decessors. The dialogue is not less brilliant when Miss 
Fowler lets herself go. But she is, wisely, more chary of her 
gifts in that respect. The cry of the critical, hitherto, has 
been that she gives us too little of flesh and blood, too much 
of epigram in conversation. This last is a complaint with 
which writers are hot overburdened. If it could be arranged, 
my Baronite would gladly share the burden with the accused. 

, Miss Fowler sets her story in the framework of the Black 
; Country of which, with its pillar of cloud by day hnd its pillar 
; of fire by night, there are many moving pictures. .tThis brings 
her into the homely Methodist circle with which she has 
^ evidently life-long sympathy, a mood not permitted to dull the 
[edge of dashing humour. She makes us acquainted with a 
delightful person in Mrs. Eankey, some of whose sayings are 
worthy of a place beside Mrs. Poyser's table-talk. ‘‘It seems 
^to me/* Mrs. Eankey takes occasion to observe, “that 
, husbands are like new boots, you can't tell where- they ’re 
going to pinch you till it’s too late to change 'em." Mrs. 
Eankey is great on the estate of marriage. Asked how her 
I niece, fifttsan, is getting on, she replies, “ As well as you can 
I expect, Miss, with eight children oh earth and one in heav^ 
|^,a husband as plays the trombone of an evening." That 
[ last is a hint at domestic felicity, terrible in its completeness 
tt isi difficult to understand how a girl of the character of 
m^eih Farringdon could have tolerated either of the men 
married. But. as Mrs. Bateson; a, crony of Mrs. 


Eankey* Sf says, “it's wonderful what a difference the asking 
makes. Women think a sight more of the sparrow in the hand 
than of a covey of partridges in the bush." In the end 
Elimbelh marries the right man, a flawless person who, his 
hand seized by her just as he is about to pass the gates of 
death, sits up in his bed and talks to his beloved with surpris- 
ing volubility and epigrammatic point. THE B. he B.-W. 

MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 

Exposition Univbrsellb. 

First Visit. Premiere Visite. 

See here the Monumental Voici la Porte Monumentale. 


Door. Enough ugly, not is it ? 
One her call the “ Salamander," 
species of stove. See you these 
two statues of gigantic womans 
to the corners, to the skin 
colour of mustard? Are shes 
friglitfuls ! 

‘Truly this Door not is digni- 
fied nor of the french art nor of 
the Exhibition. 

Have you one ticket ? It is 
one english word. One him 
pronounce ti-quai. Me I have 
buyed one Grood of the Exhibi- 
tion and I of him have changed 
the heel against twenty tickets. 

See there the new bridge. 
Go there. 

It is magnificent. It is more 
large than the bridge of West- 
minister. And the new palaces 
are superbs. What blow of eye 
towards the Invalids ! 

But see therefore. He not 
must we to arrest for to admire 
these French ^edifices. Seek 
all of continuation the Pavilion 
of the England, the chief of 
work of the country, , Roll 
Britannia ! 

Well yes, I have the plan. 
The Street of the Nations is in 
fac^. ^ Hold, one her see of tho 
bridge. The vast Pavilion of 
the Italy is to the corner. 

See there the Turkey, the 
Bosnie, the Hungry, Monaco 
even, but where therefore self 
find the England ? 

It is strong curious. He 
must to go to seek on the 
quay. One me has telled that 
our Pavilion has one certain 
seal. 

We shall go all the long of 
the quay. This red barrack in 
wood come of the Norway. 

Great Scotchman! That is 
this that this is /that that? 
One gigantic alembic? Some 
machine of distillery ? 

Ah, no I That, it is the 
Swedish chief of work. One 
should say one toy of infant in 
card, not is it? 

See there in fine the Greece. 
Eh well, where is therefore the 
^english Pavilion ? (To follow.), 


Assez laide, n'est-ce pas ? On 
I'appelle le “ Salamandre," 
esp^ce de poele, Voyez-vous 
ces deux statues de femmes 
gigantesques aux coins, k la 
peau couleur de moutarde ? 
Sont-elles affreuses ! 

Vraiment cette Porte n'est 
digne ni de I’art franqais ni de 
TExposition. 

Avez-vous un “ ticket " ? 
C'est un mot anglais. On le 
prononce ti-quai. Moi j’ai 
achet^ un Bon de I’Expositien, 
et j'en ai change le talon contre 
vingt tickets. 

Voila le nouveau pont. 
Allons-y. 

C'est magnifique. C’est plus 
large quo le pont de West- 
minister. Et les nouveaux 
palais sont superbes. Quel 
coup d’ceil vers les Invalides ! 

Mais voyons done ! II ne 
faut pas nous arr^ter pour 
admirer ces Edifices fran^ais. 
Cherchons • tout de suite le 
Pavilion de • I’Angleterre, le 
chef-d'oeuvre, de la patrie. 
Roule Britannia ! 

Bien oui, j’ai le plan. La 
Rue des Nations est en face. 
Tenez, on la voit du pont, 
Le vaste Pavilion de I’ltalie 
est au coin. 

Voilh la, Turquie, la Bosnie, 
la Hongrie, Monaco m^me, 
mais oh done se trouve I’Angle- 
ter;re ? 

C'est fort curieux, II faut 
aller chercher sur le quai. On 
m'a dit que notre Pavilion a un 
certain cachet. 

Nous irons tout le long du 
quai. Cette baraque rouge en 
bois vient de la Norvege. 

Sapristi I Qu’est-ce que c'est 
que qa ? Un alambic gigantes- 
que? Quelque machine de 
distillerie? 

Ah, non I Ca, c'est le chef- 
d'oeuvre suddois. On dirait un 
jouet d'enfant en carton, n'est- 
ce pas ? 

Voilh enfln- la Grece. Eh 
bien, oh est done le Pavilion 
anglais? (Asuiore.) ‘ 
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A PIECE 'WITH ONE GREAT FEATURE. 

“Is there money in the play ? ** 

‘ * Y a-t-il de la monnaie dans mon nez ? ’ ’ 

G, de B, 

There is ono ^eat feature in tMs play 
of Cyrano de Bergerac^ and that is the 
Nose. Having* said this, tout est dit. 
But lavishly as it is put on the stage, the 
question is, will it “pay— through the 
nose?'' Had Cyrano de Bergerac, just 
as it is, been an original work by Messrs. 
Ogilvib andPARKBE (its present translators 
and adapters), and had it been offered to 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, or to any other 
manager - actor of equally established 
reputation, the odds would have been 
quite a hundred to one against its being 
accepted. But as at the Porte Saint- 
Martin in 1897, M. COQUELIN achieved a 
success in the eccentric part of Cyrano, 
he and his wonderful nose, illustrating 
M. Edmond Rostand’s dramatic poem, 
became the talk of Paris, and therefore of 
a considerable portion of that “ corner " 
in London society which plumes itself on 
representing “ the theatrical world." 
Hearing the praises of poet, piece, actor 
and nose, all made in Prance, it was not 
to be wondered at that Mr. CHARLES 
Wyndham should have been provoked 
into emulating the daring deed of his 
foreign rival in the comedian's art. 
“What CoQUELiN dare I dare," quoth 
Mr. Wyndham, who, “in his mind’s 
eye," saw himself, as he hoped and ex- 
pected that others would see him from 
the front, in a prodigious nose, false as 
the inspiration to assume it, swagger- 
ing, nose and all, with a swashbucklering 


Charles didn’t want to be recognised ; it 
was a great chance for Charles. And he 
has succeeded in making himself quite 
unrecognisable, until he speaks and acts. 
Then, once again we have found ouri 
Charles ; and, in ispite of his nose, our 









air, more of a D^Artagnan than a Don 
I Ocesar de Bazan, and, except for some 
quiet moments, just the opposite of 
the light comedy “Charles our friend," 
so popular with all London theatre^-goers. 

TO MY WAITER. 

’ {Who doubtless at the recent Congress 
sup^rted the declaration that tips were 
tmdigmfied, immoral, and degrading,*^ ) 

Forgive me, Fritz ! I did not gauge 
The depth the iron enters in 
A soul abhorrent of this wage 
Of sin, 

I vsfatched your feet, erstwhile of lead, 

' ■ when bills a;nd coffee came. 


“ Poete est Nez.” 

«Par.fait!” " ' ‘ 

old favourite is with us, the same 
dibonnaire touch-an’-go Charles as ever i 
The Nose did it ; but for the trumpeting 
of CoQUELLN's nose Charles Wyndham 
would never have been inspired by his 
tricksy genius to play the part of Cyrano, 
and to attempt placing a Porte Saint- 
Martin crowd on the small stage of his 
hew theatre. Following not his own nose, 
but COQXJBLIN’S, he has been led to re- 
nounce for awhile modern light comedy 
to become an “ Invidious Naso," content 
apparently with being the double of 
Monsieur Coquelin. 

I have seen Coqueun, and Wyndham, 
as Cyrano, and I say deliberately that, 
on the whole, I prefer Wyndham ; but I 
liked neither. The character might 
have interested me had the play been 
good; but, though a brilliant dramatic 
poem, it is a poor play, a ragged piece of j 
dramatic patchwork. The author’s idea 
seems to have been that hustle and bustle 
and jerkily-effected combinations are 
essential to effective dramatic action. 
The result is a confusion well nigh de- 
structive of any interest in the story. 

The composite character of Cyrano, as 
drawn by Rostand, suggests a reminiscence 

But knew not this was nervous dread 
Of shame. 

When from my change divorced, for- 
lorn, 

You laid one shilling by itself, 

My dull brain missed the hinted scorn 
Of pelf* 

Did later comers vainly call 
The while you loitered at my side, 

I marked, but saw not it was all ■ 

Your pride. 


of the gay and gallant Mercutio, poet and 
swordsman, and of Touchstone, fool 
and philosopher. But Cyrano^s farcical 
nonsense about his having- fallen from the 
moon, is a long way behind MercuWs 
charming flight of fancy in the immortal 
“ Queen Mob " speech ; while Touchstone, 
giving his somewhat wearisome lecture 
on the virtue of an “if," has a very 
decided advantage over Gyrano^s mono- 
logue of fifty-four lines on the various 
inodes of speaking slightingly of his nose. 

Miss Mary Moore as Roxane is as 
sweet and bright as the part permits ;1but 
being, intentionally, a singularly weak 
and uninteresting character, it is of value, 
in the poem, as intensifying our pity for 
Cyrano, but is wholly unsympathetic in 
drama. 

I should doubt if Mr. Giddens has ever 
been quite so utterly thrown away as in 
this part of the poetic-cook Bagueneau* 
As for the other sixty-nine characters, 
whether with something to say or a lot 
to think, my compliments to them all in- 
dividually and collectively. 

The adaptation, which is, however, less 
of an adaptation than a prose translation 
of the poem, having been presumably done 
to order, is passable, but I imagine the 
translators could have written a better 
drama themselves on the same subject* 
How any translating dramatist or actor 
could have retained the childish scene 
where Cyrano pretends to have dropped 
from the moon passes my comprehension. 
How it escaped the man in the gallery on 
the first night is a marvel 1 I know that 
M. Rostand is historically justified in 
introducing the silly scene, and I am not 
detracting from M. Rostand’s imaginative 



work. I hold that it ought to have 
remained a dramatic poem, and never, in 
its present form, to have been acted on 
any stage, French or English. The last 
act is most pathetic ; but it is one to be 
read, not seen. The Man at the Front. 

Ah well ! I love morality, 

I would not willingly degrade, 

And so tb-night I leave your fee 
Unpaid. 

Mental Bggsamination {by Our Own 
Irrepressible One,, roused from his slumber 
by the yells of an. enthusiastic hen)* Why 
should fowls be so cocky at having laid 
an egg? Table-cloths, carpets, odds are. 
laid, and by Jove ! sometimes .women are 
^ides ! [Goes to sleep againl 
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Eolida/y Driver ( rdm%ing from a “ Excuse mb, Sie, but can you see anything weong with the *Akness of 

THIS ’eee ’Oesb?” 


A CONTRADICTION. 

The Sunday Times Special/’ of April 
22) xinder the heading **A Fleet Street 
Landmark,” recounts how Mr. Punch in- 
vited a select circle ” to see the Prin- 
cess of Wales pasf along Fleet Street in 
1863, and mentions as among the notables 
present, Leech, Millais, Fjrith, Lytton, 
Dickens, Cruikshank, and Tennyson,” 
— goodly show and worthy of the occasion. 
Only — not one of Ibhem happened to be 
present, not evenlLEECH* The ** Sunday 
Times Special ” tlen goes, on to tell a 
story about Sothern, who had been in- 
vited, but found himself prevented by the 
crowd in Fleet Street from crossing the 
road^ and so asked a policeman to hand- 
cuff bim and take him across to the Pundi 
OfSce. A good Story, and one that Lord 
Diwidrcan/’s intimate friends would charac- 
terise as so like Sothern.” So it is ; and 
what a pity it is not true I Sothern waS 
at the Punch Office on that occasion,— is 
not Lord Dundreary mentioned in Punch 
at theProcession ” ? * ‘ f or which overhaul ’ ' 
the number for March 21, 1863, ** and when 
found make a^noteof but unfortunately 
his lordship was so unwell that he had 
r ueitheriSpirlt nor inelinartionfor any prac- 
tical joking^ . He <?ntered by the same 
door as every ;one <^se ; he had no hand- 
ers ; ancl feeling very unwell he, passed 
the greater pa^^vof ,ihe time in a room 


at the back, where he was carefully 
attended.to by Mr. Frederick Evans, to 
whom I am indebted for these details, as, 
personally, this deponent, then the junior 
member of the Staff, was among the guests 
seated outside in front, from which coign 
of vantage he would most certainly have 
witnessed the handcuffing, and the bring- 
ing in of Lord Dund/reary as a prisoner, had 
these two striking episodes ever occurred. 
Alas I another illusion gone. F. 0. B. 


A ROUNDEL OF UNSEASONABLE 
SPORT. 

** Pleasant month of May I ” — ^we fain 
^an the calendar, and say — 

** Lo I we greet you once again, 
PLefisant month of May I ’ ’ 

Then your azure skies, turn grey ; 

Stinging hail and drenchiag rain 
Come to mar your ^unny sway. 

Justly then may.we complain 
When your Ul-timed jests you play ; 
' From such pleasantries refrain— 
pleasant month of May. 


RECEa?lLY HEARD IN CHDRCH.- 
man. ‘‘The prayers of the congregation 
are desired for So-and-so and So-and-so, 
also for a family now crossing the Atlantic, 

and other sick perspns.” 


AT THE MUTUAL ADMIRATION CLUB. 
Scene— -I7ie Smoking-room. Time— W ithin 
measurable distance of the dining hour^ 
Brown. Splendid piece of work thatiSSt 
conundrum of SMITH’S. 4 | 

Jones. All his riddles are g6od. But 
what was this one about ? 

Brown. Why, surely you must have seen 
ifl It was quoted at length in the ^Jjog 
Boiler. ^ 

Jones. I have been away, so haven^,t 
seen much of the L. B. for weeks — you 
can’t get it abroad. 

Brown. Well, the L.E. said it was quite 
one of the most original ideas of the ex-: 
piring century. Quaint, crisp, and breezy. 

Jones. Ah, ROBINSON must hpe written 
that. I trace his style. But what was 
this conundrum of Smith’s ? , ' . . 

Brown. Well, it’s rather giving him 
away to repeat it. But it turns upon the 
resemblance he has discovered between 
an open door and a jar. 

Jones. I seel Excellent 1 Quite first- 
rate ! He ought to protect the copyright, 
or t!hey will be translating it into foreign 
languages and publishing it abroad. . 

Brown. I always say “ G-o to Smith ^or 
stuff — and you get it.” . ^ 

Jones. Ah I You do indeed ! , 

[Scene closes in upon the writing of 
^ , ^letters ofcongratylationt 
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VERY MUDDY. 

** Shell oi keert fsE eeoeoss, Lidt?” 


LETTERS TO THE CELEBRATED. 

{By Mr. Punches Vagrant,) 

‘ To THE Australian Delegates in England. 

Gentlemen,— It seems that one crisis is hardly suflSicient for 
the satisfaction of those who rule over us. If the signs and 
rtunours are to he trusted we are to have another. To South Africa 
is to he added Australia. The Colonies, whose sons have rallied 
to the call to arms of the mother-country, are to have their 
reward, not in the free and generous grant of what they most 
desire, hut in a niggling, pedantic and pettifogging inquisition 
into their demand for federation, resulting, it may he, in the 
destruction of the edifice on which thought and time and 
labour will have heen spent in vain. 

You, Gentlemen, have come to this country to ask that the 
Bill on which your Colonies have agreed may pass without 
amendment. Are you to he insulted hy being told that you 
have amongst your peoples so little wisdom, so little common 
sense, so small a sense of loyalty that the Supreme Court 
which is contemplated in your scheme of federation cannot 
he trusted to decide justly even in disputes arising out of 
ijhe interpretation of your own constitution, hut must be 
subject in these and in all other matters either to the dingy 
^d' uhdignifted Privy Council as it now exists, or to some 
Other Cour , not yet constituted ? 

Really it" would seem that there are men in this country so 
foolish as’to believe that loyalty and brotherly feeling are only 
Venable if they can he defined and expressed in the clause of a 

' . . I' 


statute in a manner that may satisfy a special pleader. Lord 
Halsbury, no doubt, is an admirable man ; so are all the other 
law-lords and the members the Privy Council— but think of 
the state of mind of Lord Halsbury and the rest of them if a 
constitutional appeal from federated Australia comes before 
them. They have no special knowledge of these matters ; their 
life and their practice have been pursued in other fields. I can 
see them with the eye of imagination laboriously and honestly 
“mugging up” the Australian federation Act in order to 
arrive at a decision on some disputed point, and finally reserving 
their valuable judgments through a period of months on some 
point which Australian judges sitting in Australia would have 
decided at infinitely less cost in the same number of days. 

Well, Gentlemen, I wish you well in this controversy as in all 
others. I believe that the great body of public opinion in this 
country is sound in these matters. You ask in effect for your 
charter of nation-hood, and the men of the old country, proud 
of your achievements, heartily desirous of your great and 
increasing prosperity, and firm, as I hope and believe they are 
firm, in the belief that brotherhood and alliance depend not on 
^ wretched forms and irritating technicalities, but on a free and 
generous accord of feeling, on unity both of interests and 
jaspirations- they will see to it that what you wish is granted. 
If your peoples wished to part company from us we know we 
could not hold you back. But it is your wish to abide with 
us, unfettered members of one vast realm, free to control your 
own affairs while sharing our destiny. And that wish of yours, 
so nobly expressed, is at this moment our chief glory. 

farewell, Gentlemen : you have dined and spoken considerably 
in this country, and have still much dining and speaking to 
endure. May your fortitude be adequately rewarded ! 

Yours with all possible good will, 
The Vagrant. 

NOT fOR PATRICK I 

[“It has been proposed that the kilt should be the uniform of the ne\9 
IriBh Guards,”— Paper.] 

What I take away the throusers off our pathriotic knees, 

As if we were a rigment of disordherly M.P.'s ? 

Och I sorrer take the wicked thought, for histhory it teaches. 
An Oirishman is happiest when foightin^ in the breaches. 

What I Wear thim bits oo pitticoats that blow about and twirl 
Around your blushin’ knees ? No, faith I Oi 'm not a bally girl ! 
No I Oi ^m an Oirish souldier, an’ me blood Oi ’ ve often spilt it, 
But though Oi ’m willin’ to be kilt, Oi ’ll die before Oi ’m kilted. 


LB MAKfeCHAL CHAMBERLAIN. 

Nouvellb Tentative du Ministrb Anglais. 

On nous mande de LOndres que Joe Chamberlain est devenu 
mar^chal. Ah, mis^rables insulaires I Vous n’avez plus de 
militaires, il faut chercher vos marechaux parmi les ignobles 
pdkins de Birmingam. Conspuez Job! Croyez-vous que cet 
homme, plus detestable que I’inffime Loubet, que Tabominable 
Waidbok-Roussbau, puisse conduire vos mercenaires, bourrds 
de rosbif, de plombpouding, de rhum, et de gin, mieux que 
Robbbrts, qui est au moins militaire ? 

Job Chamberlain, marechal I Encore un pas vers le pouvoir 
supreme. Plus tard, dictateur, consul, president, roi. 
L’empereur Job Quel r^ve I 
II y a encore une chose h faire. C’est de nommer Sir 
I Rhodes Archeveque de Londres. Henri Tropfort. 


Theatrical Query {hy one who has read the Gossip of tJ%e 
Green-room), Mr. George Alexander announces a forthconnng' 
play called The Wisdom of the Wise, Will this be followed 
by The Sagacity of the Wfiens, The Perspicacity of the' Where-^ 
fores, and, besl^of aJlj^The Fnllness of Ihe Howsf ' * > ’ , , 
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“‘BAR' ONE." 

Met Mr. Justice Stufey in Temple. 
Was most gracious to me. Glad, as 
I intend to apply to him for vacant 
Revisorship at Summer circuit. Said his 
horse was to rUn for Bar Point-;to-Point 
Steeplechase, if he could find rider. Sug- 
gested me. Felt flattered, though nervous, 
never having ridden steeplechase before. 
Surely he can’t refuse Revisorship, if I 
ride for him? Balance risk to life and 
limb against probable professional ad- 
vancement. Decide to accept invitation. 
Mr. Justice Stuffy shakes hands cordially, 
and we part. 

Day of race. Felt disinclined for break- ! 
fast. Hands somewhat clammy. Hope 
I’m not going to be ill. Big whiskey 
and soda — better. Caught ‘Special' 
for Sudbury. Arrived on course and 
found Mr. Justice Stuffy standing by 
his doughty steed. Doughty steed re- 
gards me with sinister and unfriendly 
eye. Feel dry in throat as. I weigh, out 
and get into* saddle. Wish they wouldn’t 
pin large number to my left arm. Makes 
one feel unduly conspicuous. Arrive at 


post, and start with uncomfortable rush. 
Feel my horse is taking charge of me, 
and going much too fast. Over first fence 
go whole length of horse’s neck, and then 
back again into saddle. Same at next three 
fences. Arrive at brook. Again travel 
up doughty steed’s neck, but somehow 
fail, when trying to accomplish return 
journey. Over D. S.’s, head, this time. 
Kindly hands assist me from the muddy 
waters. Horse goes on riderless and 
finishes first. I walk up ‘straight run 
in,’ in melancholy and bedraggled con- 
dition. Jeered at by oi polloi. Meet Mr. 
Justice Stuffy, who is most ungracious 
and forgets to thank me for my services. 
Overhear Silky, Q.C., a little later, say 
to him, “Then it didn’t ‘come off,’ my] 
Lord?" Learned Judge replies with 
asperity, “No; but. my jockey did, 
though I " So unfeeling of Learned Judjge. 
Should like to appeal. 

Day after race. Stiff and sore all over. 
Am paying the costs of yesterday. Go to 
church and hear “ * Brief ’ life is here our 
portion." Hope so. .Prefer it to steeple- 
chase riding. Fear that Revisorship in 
Learned Judge’s gift, lost to me for ever. 


RURAL FELICITY. 

Dear Me. Punch,— For some time I have 
been looking out for a quiet country re- 
treat, and think the dwelling advertised 
in The Lady will suit me down to the 
ground-rent. 

S ussex (five miles from Bognor, and three from 
Barnhain Junction).— To be let, for a time, 
old-fashioned, semi-detached cottage (labourer’s) 
of two rooms, and scullery, &o. ; furnished ; large 
garden, well of good water ; inconvenient stairs, 
and shelving roof to part of bedroom ; ten minntes 
from post and cbnrch; suit persons of small means; 
may be seen on appointment. 

I can picture myself sitting in the^P 
scullery, and then staggering up the in- 
convenient stairs to bed, to run the risk 
of braining myself against the shelving 
roof. But where does the labourer sleep? 
Perhaps I shall be expected to play Cox to 
his BoXf while Serjeant Bo^ncer bivouacs 
in the large garden. However, the great 
question is, what rent would he ^^Jced for 
this unique domicile ? I really tremble to | 
inquire. Perhaps you will, and qblige 
Your obedient servant, ’ 
Charles ChantiopEer. 







BBITANNIA LIBBBATBIX; 

(h% Lord Spencefs Faerie Qaeene. 

[“He (Lord Spencer) tenders the public im- 
possible suggestions for- the application of * good, 
sound Liberal principles’ to the gentlemen who 
are now in arms against the Queen. Lord Spencer 
has had some experience of the application of these 
principles to these very people,” 

[The following lines are adapted from “ The 
M^ing Dream ” of the late William Cowper, 
T?ith whose name the British Public has recently 
become familiar, owing to the occurrence of the 
centenary of his death,] 

As asleep on my pillow of down 
Toward the finish of April I lay, 

With my turban attached to my crown 
lin the mode I adopted by day, 
f i^^m’d in the course of the night 
Of the snbSeq.tLent century’s flux ; 

They were keeping my memolry bright 
In the village of Olney (in Bucks). 

I imagined myself in a boat 
Going onward in front of a breeze ; 

1 may add that the thing was afloat 
On^the breast of the billowy seas ; 
l thro^^g my fears to the wind 
' at the salt-smelling waves , 




Por Britons have ever declined, 

And properly so, to be slaves. 

In the stelm was a shape like a star ! 

Into poetry swiftly I dropped, 

But I only procbeded as far 
As Imperious Madam ! ’* — and stopped ; 
For I noticed a shield at her side, 

And a lance that was lashed to the boom ; 
So I lifed my turban and cried, 

** Britannia ! ^Tis she, I presume ! 

^ ^ Explain nob your presence, ’ ’ I said, ’ , 

. ** Say not why you ride on the sea ! 

Your intentions are easily, read ; 

You haVe sworn that the slave shall be 
free I 

Some tyrant is working offence 
, Qp Africa’s brutalised shorei 
And regardless of pain and expense 
You are going to bathe iu his gore ! 

^‘When he marks your approach on the 
wave, 

When’he sees you arranging to land, 
Then the scourges that lather' the slave 
Will fall from his paralysed hand ; 

[And the moment the monster recdives 
\The"sharp,%fid of yourspear in'Ms bffeast, 


Then the joy of the in-gathered sheaves 
Will be waft to the Isles of the West ! ” , 

“ You mistake meV’ Britannia replied, 
And her voice wAs as soft as a flute, 
These weapons are not to be dyed 
With the blood of a barbarous brute ; 

A brother has erred from the right ; 

' I have gently rebuked him in vain ; 

But I febl, if I give him a fright, 

' ThAt it never will happen again. 

** ’Tis a radical ride of my creed 
To forgive and forget a rebuff ; 

This is bound in the end to succeed, 

If you only keep at it enough. 

So to prove that my faith is refined, 

And my heart has a Liberal bent, 

I shall sinack him a little behind, 

: And , then leave him at large to repent ! 

* * :i« He 

Awaking, I fell into rhyme, 

As I mused on the century’s flux, 

And the changes at work since the time 
Of my sojourn at Olney (in Bucks) ; 

And I thought, with a spasm of doubt— 

If this is the way she behaves, • 

Hbw soon will Britannia got out 
Of her habit of ruling the waves ? O. S. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteactbd from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Thursday f April 26. — Boys "back at West- 
minster after Easter Holidays. Nothing 
irresistibly eager about the crowd. 
Something like four hundred making 
further holiday to Monday. This left 
room and verge enough for Cap^en Tommy 
Bowles and Mr. Caldwell. The scent of 
the brine in the grizzly locks of the 
Cap’bn. Been cruising up and down 
between Battersea Bridge and solitary 
Southend-on-Sea. Rocked by breezes, 
touched with tender light, fed by the 
dews, and; sung to by the sea, ToMMt 
comes back full of beans. 

As for Mr. Caldwell, he is literally 
bursting with suppressed information. 
For more than a fortnight has had no 
opportunity for making speeches. To- 
night it comes to him with both 
hands outstretched. House in Committee 
of Supply. Possible topics of talk 
illimitable. As Speaker stepped forth 
from Chair and Chairman of Committees 
glided into his seat at the Table, strangers 
in distant gallery startled by curious 
noise as of some one smiting another on 
the cheek. It was James, smacking his 
lips at the prospect before him. 

It chanced that, legal votes beinfe to 
the fore, Attorney-G^bnbral in charge on 
Treasury Bench. Close astarn was moored 
the Cap’en. Immediately before him sat 
James, his face aglow with delighted anti- 
cipation. Between the two the life of the 
Attorney-General was not a happy one. 
When James was not making frontal 
attacks the pom-pom of the Cap’bn per- 
sistently rattled in the rear. Happily 
Nature has bestowed upoh Dick Webster 
a countenance capable of long sustaining 
air of serene content. The Cap'en put 
the thing in another way when, just now, 
he observed, “ the Attorney-General has 
an oleaginous manner of making offensive 
insinuations.’^ That’s the Old Salt’s 
way of resenting a bland suggestion 
offered by the Attorney-General that he 
should not bolster up his case with 
unfounded statements. ‘‘Whatever may 
be his instructions,” added the Attorney- 
General, looking round and casually 
scanning the bench as if in search of the 
Cap’bn’s brief, “he should present his 
case fairly.” 

Nothing better calculated to rouse an old 
sea-dog than to describe him as connected 
with the law. On board ship few phrases 
more opprobrious than that of sea-lawyer. 
The Cap’bn straightway fired off the 
pom-pom oleaginous quoted. 

Later again hit Attorney-General 
between wind and water. Talk about 
excessive lighting of refreshment bars at 
the Law CoUi^s, just as if they were gin- 
palaces. Attorney-General answered 
that attention of Lord Chancellor had 
been called to the matter ‘ ‘ with result that 






SEATS OF THE MIGHTy. 

A Dramatio “Hair” Chair. 

A conrerted 'writing-chair, at one time in use at 
the Lyceum and other theatre^. Has been altered 
from French and Norwegian designs, but is now 
entirely original and up-to-date. Has been sat 
upon lately by a bishop, a Lord Chancellor, and an 
ex-Solioitor-Q-eneral, but is none the worse. 

illumination of the Law Courts had been 
considerably curtailed.” Cap’en’s weather 
eye quickly saw an opening. “ Ho, Hoi” 
he said in cuttingly sarcastic tones, 

‘ ‘ Here ’s a nice state of things. Attorney- 
General making veiled attack on Lord 
Chancellor. Good deal of obscurity about 
the law at best of times. Attorney- 
General attempts to make out that natural 
consequence of interposition of his noble 
friend is to reduce the current standard 
of light.” 

Here Caldwell struck in, and Attor- 
ney-General began to wish that night or 
Bluchbr-Finlay would come. 

Business done , — ^Yotes in Supply. 

Friday , — ^A deadly dull night with Post 
OflBce votes and the like. Prince Arthur 
remained on duty at pillar letter-box. 
Awfully bored, but gallantly genial. 
Canny CawmblitBannbrman stayed away. 

Business done , — ^Fair catch of votes. 


NAUSICAA NOWHERE. ' 

•Reginald (to Roxana), Thank goodness 
the cricket season has come round again. 
Now I shall be able to get a little exer- 
cise on Saturday afternoons. 

Roxana (gushingly). Delightful, won’t it 
be I Do you play Association or Rugby 
rules ? Now please explain the game to 
poor little innocent me i 

[But Reginald isn*t talcing on “ ’Pices.” 


IN STATCTE QUO. 

My Good Punch, — ^I see that it has been 
noticed that in more than one place a 
pedestal has been prepared for Gordon’s 
statue Without an appropriate effigy to 
take its proper position. Naturally some 
one urges despatch and begs for subscrip- 
tions. 

I need scarcely say that I — and I speak 
for my colleagues — have the greatest 
possible respect' for the great Adminis- 
trator and General, and it is influenced by 
this sentiment of ^esteem that I counsel 
delay. 

I would say to those living in London, 
look around. See, for instance, the statues 
surrounding the bronze Gordon in Tra- . 
falgar Square. What can be more 
ridiculous than the horseman in a wig 
and a toga at the South-east corner? 
What more inconvenient position could 
have possibly been discovered than that 
of the top-masted — or rather top-columned 
— sailor in the centre of the site ? Look 
at the trousers of Havelock, and the 
sheet of Napier ? And the statues at 
Charing Cross are rather favourable 
specimens of what Londoners have d6ne 
to keep the memory of their heroes green, 
or rather slate-coloured. 

Before Gordon is given an effigy, either 
in stone or bronze, pause and beware. 

Yours alfrescoly, 

A SHADE’ IN the Street. 

“ CASTE.” 

“ Kind hearts are more than coronets,” 

I know this must of course be true ; 

It is the same old sun that sets 
On high and low, that rises too. 

What matters it for whom you buy 
The ring of diamonds and pearls, 

A maid, whose birth is none too high, 

Or daughter of a hundred earls ? 

If you ’re content that she should be — 
Well—not exactly as you are, 

The trifling difference in degree 
May only very seldom jar. 

Intolerance we should suppress, 

An attribute of fools and churls. 

Yet I prefer, I must confess, 

The daughter of a hundred earls. 

FASHIONS EOR THE WEEK. 
(Arranged by the Clerk of the Weather,) 
Mondaif.— Eur-eoat, ^goloshes, and so’ 
wester. 

Twesdai/.— Pyjamas. 

Wednesday. — The Arctic suit as provided 
I for Captain IJ^ANSEN. 

Thursday.-— JAnen dittos as* .worn .in 
New Borneo. 

Friday. — ■ Cloak of hurricane - proof 
; cloth, with portable- lightning conductor 
complete. I 

I Saturday,— Vntil 2 P.M. Frieze suit, * 

lined with hot-water pipes. After 2 P.M. 
Full-sized refrigerator. 
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THE POETION OF PORTIA. 

{The Bctivd judicialli} brought u^-to-date.) 

[**Ia the opinion of Mr. Justice Pakling, the 
cutting of a pound of human flesh, mentioned in 
Shakspbabb’s Merchant of Venice, was * against 
public policy,' and, consequently, the deed con- 
taining the condition was void and of no effect." 

Daily 

Scene — The Council Clumber. The Doge 
on the Bench, P0RTI4 pleading. 

Portia (continuing her argument). Jew, 
though justice be thy plea, consider 
this 

Shylock, I appeal to the Court, I object 
to be addressed as Jew. 

Doge {loith a bow to counsel) , Certainly, 
the expression is scarcely courteous. 

Portia. As your lordship pleases — should 
consider this, that, in the course of 
justice, none of us should see salvation. 

Doge (intevrupti'ng). I really cannot 
admit the suggestion. Justice is para- 
mount. Counsel need not speak dis- 
respectfully of justice. 

Portia (annoyed, but submissive). I 
apologise to the Bench. I would addj we 
do pray for mercy, and that same prayer 
doth teach us all to render the deeds of 
mercy. 

Doge (courteously), I do not wish to 
interrupt, but I do' not follow counsers 
argument. 

Portia (losing her temper). I must really 
protest, my lord. If I cannot conduct 
my case in my own way., I must really 
retire. 

Doge (with some severity), 1 do not think 
such a tone is a proper one to h© adopted 
by counsel when addressing the Bench. 

Portia (after a pause). As your lordship 
pleases. I have spoke this much 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 
Which if thou follow this strict Court 
of Venice, 

Must needs give sentence ! gainst the 
merchant there. 

Doge (interposing). Stop, stop 1 That. is 
a matter for the Bench to decide. You 
must really not waste the time of the 


Court in this fashion. Be kind eUough to 
confine your remarks to the point of law. 
Can you refer to any case ? 

Portia (stubbornly). There is no power 
in Venice can alter a decree established. 

Doge. Again I must interpose. I need 
scarcely say, that you have the right of 
appeal to 

' Portia (angrUy interrupting). This is the 
third or fourth time that my argument has 
been disturbed. Th^ Court is evidently 
personally against me, and in justice to 
the interests of my client, I beg to retire 
from the case. 

[Sits down in a huff. Curtain, 


THE SONG OF THE WAR CORRES- 
PONDENT. 

War I may thine empire still increase 
Till journalism ceases, 

For when the country falls to peace 
My fortune falls to pieces. 

I was in grief : my little store 
Of funds was swiftly failing ; 

But now I am in transports, for 
With Tommy 1 am sailing. 

My pen was idle i not for me 
Were par- or leader-writing ; 

BuLt lines and columns there will be 
Now Tommy started flghting- 

Of Buixbr, White, and Oo. I 'll tell, 
And freely I 'll advise them, 

And if I don't write leaders, well. 

At least I 'll criticise them. 

What if, when we campaigning go, 

We 're sometimes short of victuals ? 

Why, laagers we may look for, though 
Perhaps not beer and skittles. 

And if a correspondent 's dwelt 
Where shells about him drop, he 

Will get good padding from the veldt . 
And from the kopjes copy.^ 


Latest Ntiws erqm the Front.— Several 
Officers have been heard to declare that 
they would sooner* he Court Martialed 
than Field-Marshalled. 
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the painful- 
ness of her 
recollections, then passed 
the cunning powder-puff 
over her nose. 

“ I wore mourning for longer than any one I know,^^ she 

murmured, “ and black doesn’t suit me a bit Is he still 

unmarried ? 

Who—FitEDDY RaMSDBN ? ” 

D’you think I ’m talking of the Emperor of ChinA? replied 
the lady with asperity. 

“ I say, Dolly, your temper to-day is angelic ; no wonder 
Habart took to riding bolters.” 

”I wish you^d answer my questions, instead of trying to 
say silly smart things. Can’t you see that I’m perfectly dis- 
tracted? "What am* I to do ? They’ll make me, bankrupt, and 
' I shall have to go and live in ^ky lodgings in- the country on 
two hundred a year ; and I sha’n’t see any one except a lot of 
disgusting country people. Fancy me drinking a dish of tea with 
the wife of the local doctor and having to go to church every 
Sunday.” She smelt her salts. “Why don’t you tell me if 
Freddy ’s married ? ' 

“No, of course he is^'"'^.” He looked at his sister a little and 
said quietly : “Your only chance is to get married again. If 
you were engaged Smithson would let the matter stand over.” 
-.'“It wasn’t my fault that I got into debt,” she said plain- 
tively. ^ ‘'Decent people have to keep up appearances, and it ’s 
' jSimply impossible to do that without going bankrupt, unless 
you’re a soap-boiler, or something equally horrible.” 

“ My dear girl, I *m not reproaching you.” 
oTo reproach her was the last thing her brother would think 
of doing — but'Dady Habart was in a quarrelsome mood. 

^ A (0h, no, you ’re not reproaching me in so many words,” she 
‘SI look as if you thought I was to blame. I *d 

1 ^ Auiclli. i^bner you said it outright than keep hinting at it, and 
.. I loohiRg ,^t me like a dissenting minister. You look perfectly 


She began to cry, for she felt miserable, and the world was 
treating her very harshly. 

You’re awfully unkind,” she said to her brother. Then, 
after a pause : “But it ’s no good making myself look frightful. 
Haven’t you got anything to say ? ” 

She had an idea in her mind, but she had no wish to utter it, 
and waited for Guy to do so. The idea was Freddy Hamsden. 
But her brother appeared to have entirely forgotten her old 
lover, and again she inveighed against the stupidity of man. 

“I believe Freddy will come and call,” she said at last, 
driven for once into frankness ; “ I don’t think he could keep 
away.” 

Guy sprang up. “If you can get engaged to him before next 
Monday, you ’re saved.” 

A flush came over Lady Habart’s face, and she clenched her 
pretty hand. “ I can’t make him call. I don’t care if he hates 
me or loves me, if he ’ll only come and see me.” 

“I don’t believe Freddy Ramsdbn is the sort of man to get 
over anything of that sort.” 

“He always used* to say he’d love me for ever,” she 
murmured pensively, “ but then — so used I,” 

. “He was terribly out up when you — er, chucked him over for 
Habart.” 

“I wish you vfouldn’t talk of it like that, you know I wasn’t 
to blame, I was a wretchedly innocent girl and he ’d only got 
twopence halfpenny a year. You all insisted on my giving him 
up. Papa wouldn’t hear of it, ... I was perfectly heart- 
broken.” 

Guy did not think his sister expressed the facts very exactly, 
but he was far too discreet to remind her of past events. She 
had a truly feminine way of putting on other people the blame 
of all her mistakesi of all her actions which seemed discredit- 
able; and she invariably took to herself the whole credit' of 
the good deeds with which she was at all connected. For much 
that she did was highly creditable to her sex and station ; she 
was. deeply interested in the reclaiming of bad teharacters, and* 
her name was printed in large type on the prospectus of many 
charitable institutions. Now that certain 'ill-considered 
individuals are beginning to cast aspersfbns upon the Press, 
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suggesting (mcst unjustly, of course) that it is slanderous, 
narrow-minded and stupid, that it panders tb all the worst 
instincts of the mob— it must be counted for righteousness in 
Lady Hababt that she recognised its profound usefulness, and 
constantly sent to the papers details of her comings and goings, 
of the functions she gaye, and the various deeds of mercy she 
performed. ' • • 

** It shows what sort of a chap Ejeieddy is that he should have 
spent five years abroad,’^ said Guy after a pause. 

“It, shows that, like all men, he's very unoriginal. How 
absurd it iS for a man to go and shoot things in the Rockies 
just because his engagement 's broken off. It ’s such bad taste." 

■ “ What wofild you have him do ? " asked Guy. 

“Announce it in the Morning Post and behave reasonably. 
They say women have no sense for comedy— men have only the 
sense for melodrama." 

“I'm afraid I must go," said Guy. “ I 've got to dine with 
some people, and I must get home to dress." 

“ Oh, but it 's not six yet 1 replied Lady Habart. 

“ I have a long way to get, they live at Dulvdch." 

“ Oh I I shouldn't have thought it was worth your while to 
know people who live in the suburbs. I thought in those parts 
they always dined in the middle of the day. Can^t you wire 
that you're ill? You see that I'm not in a fit sta,te to be 
left alone." 

“ Well, T hardly know the people." 

‘^Oh, of course, I can’t expect you to show the least indul- 
gence to irie. If you're going, go at once and let me have a 
little peace." 

“If you really wish me to stay " 

“No, I don't 1 I shouldn't dine with you in any case, I'm 
far too ill to sit up. I shall go to bed and have dinner in my 
room. I only thought it might be convenient to have you in 
the house in case I wanted anything." 

Lady Hababt looked at herself in the glass when her brother 
had gone, ^he felt sure Fbbddy Ramsdbn would come. . . . 
People said his father had fifteen thousand a year, and all that 
was his now; of course men’s incomes were always exag- 
gerated. She knew that by sad experience in the case of her 
lamented husband ; he had not half the fortune attributed to 
him ; but then the Ramsdens were bankers and Habart had 
been merely a landowner. 

“ I wonder if he loves me still," she said. There was a look 
in his eyes \Vhen he gazed at her, that betokened something. 
But what was it? iShe did not care so long as he came, and 
she felt certain he would be unable to stay away. He had 
loved her too passionately to forget her; in those days she 
had been the mistress of his whole soul. He* would have done 

anything for her sake, he adored her like a goddess She 

brushed a little fiuff off the end of her nose. 

“I hate new powder-puffs," she muttered, “they always 
come off on you." * 

^e arranged a wisp of hair at the back of her head and 
passed a hand over hCr ear. She knew her ears were not good, 
and covered as much of them as possible with her hair, 

^ “I wish I had .really, beautiful ears," shb said, looking at 
them for* a momeht;' they were too large, the lobe was not 
detached from the fa'ce. , She gave a little shudder and hid 
toem again. She took up her book and began to read— but still 
%er mind wand^l/ed. 

“ If I can get‘eiig%ed by Monday, I 'm saved." The thought 
%eized her thkt he might be nolonger free. “ He 's the sort of 
%i|in to'fall iiL love with the typiCal creamy English girl. Thank 
Gott I was never that.” 

: The butler opened the door, And even before his announce- 
liient, before she savv the incomer, she knew who it was. 

T’ ^^Mr. liAMCSi^Ni’f - ' _ 

He was a big, broad-shouldered fellow, with grayish hair and 
a heavy, moustache ; ie -^as deejdy bronzed, and his swartness 
V^as ^phasized b^^e •v^Mt^eas of ' his collar. He wore his 



frock coat a little uneasily, as if he were used to freer things. 
Lady Habart noticed at once that he gave as little attention to 
his clothes as when she had known him years before. He had' 
always the look of the countryman, and mentally she decided' 
that such a man should never go to places where he could not' 
wear knickerbockers and a Norfolk jacket. He was the sort of 
man of whose gentility dowagers are not perfectly assured till 
they know he has a very handsome fortune ; he was the sort of 
man whom everybody else would have called at once a thoroughly 
good sort, 

Rajmsden came forward, and ‘Lady Habart rose from her 
chair. 

“ How nice of you to come and see me," she said, “ I felt sure 
you would," 

“How strange,” he answered, “I felt sure you would not 
expect me." 

His reply was a little disconcerting, but Lady Habart 
remembered that it was an old habit of his to say unnecessarily 
frank things, and ignored it. ^ ^ 

“Do have some tea," she murmured. “ Do you still take it 
without sugar ? " 

The tea had stood some time, but Lady Habart supposed 
Freddy’s agitation such that he would not notice the difierence. 

The very suddenness of Ramsdbn's arrival upon her thoughts 
had a little embarrassed the charming woman, but she was 
recovering herself ; she assumed her armour of bewitching 
glances and sugary smiles ; she asked herself why he came and 
what were his sentiments. She watched him like a cat, but 
there was nothing in her exterior to betray the excitement of 
her mind ; she was playing admirably the part of the accomplished 
hostess. It could not fail to strike him after his long sojourn 
in foreign lands. 

“Do you still take tea without sugar ? " she repeated, as he 
watched her pour it out and did not reply. 

“ It is very polite of you to remember,” he said dryly. 

“ After so long ? " she gave a little silvery laugh ahd turned 
upon him the light of her blue eyes. She knew how caressing 
they were. Years ago^ their glance would have made his heai/t 
beat strangely. . . . “You've been away shooting, haven't 
you? " 

“ I 've been in Africa," he replied. 

“Yes, so Guy told me." She mentally reviled her brother 
for telling her that Ramsdbn was in America : she might have 
made so awkward a slip. “ That 's why you 're so b^o^vn," she 
added with another smile. “But you haven't changed a bit. 
You’re just the same Freddy Ramsdbn I used to know." 

“Why did you cut me to-day?" he asked with what .Lady 
BU.BART considered a rather disagreeable smile. 

“I thought you didn't recognise me,” she replied promptly. 
“ You looked at me in exactly the way people look when they 're i 
wondering who on earth you are. And I should have felt so 
ridiculous if I 'd bowed and ycu 'd taken no notice," 

He paused, looking at her somewhat critically. Lady Habart 
was pleased to think her frock fitted so perfectly, and she was 
sitting with her back to the light, so the closest scrutiny was 
supportable. . , 

“Are you very surprised, that I. should' call on you, Lady 
Habart ?” he asked. 

The lady’s heart gave a little beat ; at last it was coming ; 
she set all her nerves taut tor the fray. The approaching battle' 
exhilarated her ; for all her delicate exterior, she was a fighting, 
woman, and never felt herself living so intensely as when she 
had to martial the whole array of her wits against those of 
another. 

“ Oh, no ; I'm not a bit surprised. I 'm very pleased." 

“ I imagined that you would not greatly care to see me," he 
answered. “ One naturally dislikes the person one has treated 
vilely." 

“I really don’t understand what you mean," she cried, with 
a pretty expression of injured innbcencetf 
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** If you remember that I take my tea -without sugar, you can cleverness. He was looking at her with flaming eyes, and he 
hardly have forgotten that — that once you were engaged to muttered again : “ I hate, you. 

marry me.’* Then she tried a bold stroke. **But I — love you all the 

She .vaguely, thought it was rather bad taste in Feeddy to same, Feeddy.” 
put the matter so brusquely ; but he was always rather abrupt. “You are excessively clever, Lady Habaet.*' His passion 
She looked down at the tips of her shoes as she had seen actresses was dissipated, and he spoke now with the calm appreciation of 
look do-vm on the stage when they were representing high-born the dilettante. Lady Habaet considered him neither clever 
damsels of three-and-twenty : that was her favourite age. nor polite. 

“Are you still angry?” she asked in a low and effective “Oh, it is you who are heartless now,” she cried, with a 
voice — it should, perhaps, have been a little more husky. finely dramatic gesture. “ I suffered also — I suffered too much 


“ JSTot in the slightest,” he answered smiling. 

Lady Habaet looked at him quickly — ^he seemed amused. 


for my fault.” She put her hands to her head and her voice 
trembled ; perhaps she forced the note a little. ** I was mad. 


“Why have you come here to-day if you don’t care for me Of course I was wrong. I know I behaved vilely to you. When 
any more? ” Habaet came down to Blueriver he turned my head. I was, so 

“ How do you know that I no longer care for you ? ” young then, I was only a child. I didn’t love him. I confess I 

“If you did, you would still be angry.” 'She came to the married him for — oh, it^s too horrible to think of, it’s tooin- 
conelusion that a semblance of perfect frankness would be most expressibly vulgar. But I loved you, Feeddy,” she concluded, 
useful. with a heartrending sigh, “I can’t call you Mr. RamSDEN ; 

“ One gets over things, you know,” he replied, with a shrug I ’ve always thought of you as Feepby.” 
of the shoulders. * . “ I ’m glad you suffered.” 

“I’m sorry I made you suffer.” Her heart was beating, and If the note was forced, Ramsdbn had not perceived it. 
she with difficulty repressed her delight; she knew she was “I used to be always thinking of you, Feeddy. And the 
acting the comedy perfectly — her voice and manner came to more I was -with him the more I loathed him, the more I 
her without the smallest effort. Like every great actress, she regretted what I had lost. Don’t you believe I love you, 
almost felt the emotions she represented, and the pathos of her Freddy ? ” 

voice very nearly brought tears to her eyes, “I’m sorry I “No!” He looked at her angrily ; she knew she was stirring 
made you suffer.” ' in his heart all the old emotions, the passion of the old days 

“It was salutary,” he said smiling, but she noticed that was returning to him like an overwhelming flood, 
the smile was a little painful. “ If you had not beha-yed as you “ And then I knew you were unhappy, and I knew it was my 
did, I might have gone on loving you to the end of my life, fault. I repented bitterly.” 


And that, I feel, would have been the most intense degradation 
that I could suffer.” 

“ You are hardly polite.” 

“Shall I go?,” 

“No!” 


“I should have thought your house in Park Lane and your 
castle in the country would have silenced the qualms of your 
conscience. It must be more obstinate than I suspected.” 

“If he only knew,” she murmured to herself in the same 
distracted tones, “ how out of repair the town-house was, and 


“Oh, I can’t be polite,” he cried, “ I have suffered "too how old-fashioned the furniture I had looked forward 

much. D’you know that out in Africa in my solitude, for to it all so much,” she cried; “and then when I had it — Oh, 
months I thought of you. , I remembered every word you had I longed to be back again in the country, in your armSy 
ever said, every look of your eyes, and I saw that you were Freddy ; and I longed for your simple, frank old smile.” 
selfish, and cold-hearted, and cruel. At first I hated you with They paused, buried in contemplation. Lady Habaet had 
all the strength with which I’d loved you. But afterwards— forgotten that she was acting a part, and now believed every 
afterwards, I saw how paltry and mean you were, and I only word she said. It would have been wonderful if her passionate 
despised you, I longed to be face to face with you so that I accents had not affected- Ramsdbn, for .her they touched pro- 
might tell you how I loathed you.” foundly. She felt/ herself the most ili-used of distressed 

“ Is that why you came to-day ?” she asked. females, and she had not much ground to traverse before 

“ Yes.” thinking Freddy Ramsdbn vastly to blame for leaving her to 

. He rose to go, but she took no notice of his movement. the tender mercies of her late husband. Lady Habaet turned 

“You don’t despise me one half so much as I despise towards her visitor the best side of her profile, 
myself.” , “ Was Habart good to you ?” asked Ramsden at last. 

He looked at her in silence, with a look of contempt upon his “ jffe ioved me very much,” replied Lady Habaet, heaving a 

sigh. But that was so frank a misrepresentation of her 
“ D’you think I w;as happy after I married ? ” husband’s feelings* that she almost smiled ; she was a woman 

“You were a countess, and had twenty thousand a year, of humour. “ Oh, Freddy, my life was awful ; sometimes Pfelt 
What more coiUd you want? ” I couldn’t go on with it. I was so unhappy. Often I was on 

“ He puts things in such an inexpressibly vulgar way,” said the verge of running away and following you.” 

Lady Habaet mentally, while out loud she murmured: “ You “ You have lied to me so much.” 

have a right to be hard upon me.” Immediately she spoke her last words she knew that they did 

“ You made me fall in love with you ; and you know how not ring true. He withdrew himself into his shell, 

passionately I adored you. You promised to marry me, and “Don’t you believe what I say?” she sighed. “But why 

when you met Habaet you threw me over without a thought should you? I know you’ll never believe in me again — I don’t 

bi^ of yourself.” deserve that you should Oh, but forgive me, Freddy.” 

^ I am very sorry,” she said. She pu-t out in sppplication her bejewelled hands : as she had 

Ramsden gave a laugh. “What is the good of being sorry ? told her brother, the rings were mostly paste. “Forgive me- 
you know what you made me suffer? Can you imagine my before we part for evCr.” 
bitter agony while I tried to lorget, you ? Oh, I hate you with “ Would my forgiveness do you any good ? ” 

alliny h^rt.” , , , “ You ’re going to, be married soon, aren’t you? I do hope 

Lady Habaet gave a little cry, not of pain, or horror, but you ’ll ' be happy — ^I’d willingly give my life to know you 
^#p^xullaMott; for she knew suddenly that he still loved her; completely happy.” , 

in all hea? suppositions. Her heart si^ejlied “I shall never get married,” he replied. . 
with pride and pleasure, with , keen appreciation of her own (Continued in our next,) 
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PLACE AUX DAMES. 

(A Vade Mecum for use in EarVs Court.) 

Question. If there was not an Exhibition 
of some sort at West Kensington, wonld 
not all the world be disaiDpointed ? 

Answer, That seems a sensible assump- 
tion, when the truth of all roads leading 
to EarFs Court is admitted. 

Q. Have not the Exhibitions hitherto 
represented such ideas as Greater Britain, 
the Colonies, and the Victorian Bra ? 

A. They have, with infinite success. 

Q, What has been the principal cause 
of that success ? 

A. Excellent bands, artistic surround- 
ings, good provisions, and fine weather. 

Q. But has not the particular purpose of 
each Exhibition had its influence ? 

A. I think not to any great extent. The 
crowds who throng Earl’s Court go there 
to be amused rather than instructed. 

Q. Then you consider the slenderest bond 
binding the Exhibition to its title suf- 
ficient ? 

A. Quite so. For instance, the Spanish 
Exhibition would be sufficiently earmarked 
by a stick of liquorice, and the Industrial 
Exhibition by needle and thread. 

Q. Would not the latter articles be 
particularly suggestive of women’s work ? 

A. Scarcely. Nowadays, a latch-key 
would better symbolise the sex that is 
now the stronger. 

Q. Then you think that the present 
E3±.ibition at Earl’s Court would .be just 
as popular had it had a masculine in 
lieu of a feminine title ? 

A. Certainly. As it is intended for the 
recreation of both the Sons of Adam and 
the Daughters of Eve. 

Q. Then the Directors of the Exhibition 
need not trouble themselves about titles 
for the future ? 

A. Certainly hot. While they maintain 



the management of their institutions 
up to the standard of the present, they 
are sure to repeat the successes of the past. 


A GOOD CAUSE.” 

Mr. Punch cannot refrain from making 
public this letter which has reached him 
from ** Bloemfontein, South Africa,” dated 
April 6th”: 



Dear Mr. Punch,— I enclose cheque for dS21 for 
your fund on behalf of the Hospital for Sick Chil- 
dren from A 7th Hussar and some 9th Lancers.” 

I fear it -will reach you rather late, but your 
appeal reached us rather late, and we have had 
other matters to attend to out here. 

It will show you, at any rate, that at this time 
when those at home are doing so much for the 
soldiers out here, we out here do not forget those 
at home.— Tours faithfully, . 

With the true modesty of brave and 
generous-hearted soldiers, the senders of 
the above strictly enjoin Mr. Punch not 
on any account to let any names whatever 
appear in acknowledging (as hereby Mr. 
Punch does) its receipt. And Mr. Punchy 
profoundly respecting their wishes, acts 
accordingly. 

And now. Ladies and Gentlemen, one 
and all, who, having so splendidly helped 
this truly charitable work have thus 
** encouraged the performance,” please 
to take notice that, though the stream of 
your generosity may flow on for ever,” 
yet is Mr. Punch coippelled to publish 
the Seventh and Last List of Contributors 
to his Fund for the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Qreat Ormond Street ^ in the 
number to be dated 

May 16. 

After which date this Fund will he closed^ 
but the Hospital will be open, and it is 
for that result we have all heartily co- 
operated. 

Thanks to the generosity of Mr. OharIiES 
Morton and all those professional ladies 
and gentlemen who so generously gave 
their services at the Eoyal Palace Theatre 
Matinee on Thursday last, the Fund has 
received much benefit. The result will be 
published on the above-mentioned date. 

One word more — just to those who are 
in possession of “ collecting cards.” Do 
not lose a second. Let the collecting 
cards collect. They must make their 
returns, fill them up, and send them in, 
to Messrs. Bradbury, Agniw & Co., Ld., 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


THE PATRIOT AND THE KHAKI GENT. 

(With apologies to Bret Earte.) 

” I WAS with White ” — ^the soldier said. 

Said the patriot, ** Say no more, 

But here at the ‘ Crown ’ we will drain a 
glass,” 

And they passed through the open door. 

“ I was with White ” — the soldier said. 

Said the patriot, “ Nay, no more : 

Old Tom, no doubt, is your favourite drink, 
You shall have long Toms galore.” 

“ Perhaps you have met my soldier boy, 

A marine — ^in the mounted corps ? 

I warrant he fought at Ladysmith 
Right gallantly ’gainst the Boer I ” 

“ Don’t know him, afraid,” said the khaki 
gent, 

** And, as I remarked before, 

I was with White ” — ” Nay, nay, I know,” 
Said the patriot, Say no more.” 

“ Enough that a man has been with White, 
I will drink to all who bore 
A part with my boy at Ladysmith, 
Whatever their rank or corps.” 

“ ’Ere ’s luck to him, then,” said the khaki 
gent. 

And he laughed and drank and swore, 

” But I was with White— in India— 

About eighteen-ninety-four.” 

The patriot bolted without a word. 

And he left to pay the score 
That khaki gent who had been with White 
Some five years be "ore the war. 


A COMPLIMENT TO B.-P. 

Jenkins. Hallo, THOMPSON, I see you ’ve 
altered the name of your house to Mafe- 
king. What ’s the reason ? 

Thompson. Deuced good one. Haven’t 
I been holding out against the Boer rates 
since last October, and haven’t surren- 
dered yet ? 



Shakspeare and tbe lajst Quart 0.” 
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CXIUBTBSY A LA SUISSE. 

[** The recent complaints of the rudeness shown to 
English trayellers in Switzerland by the natives 
has been officially denied by the authorities of 
Lucerne .” — Daily 

You are an idiot, a fool, and a rascal. 
(Official explanation.) Terms of endear- 
ment denoting feeling of the utmost 
friendship. 

Why do you come here f Why don't you 
stay at home? (Official explanation.) 
Merely ^ questions asked to stimulate 
pleasant conversation. 

You are a roshif, a houle dogue, and 
plum-pudding. (Official interpretation.) 
Fine names intended to express the 
greatest possible admiration for British 
institutions. 

If you speak we will knock you doivn. 
(Official interpretation.) Merely a kindly 
expression of concern calculated to 
produce repose. 

You are one brutal, ugly-faced foreigner. 
(Official interpretation.) A jocular saluta- 
tion. 

You sell your wife at Smithfleld — Long 

The FMlanthropist of Pretorior- Boers I (Official interpretation.) 

“ OtTT OF itT LEAN ANB LOW ABILITY ^ attempt to Commence a courteous 

I’ll lend you sometbcino.” conversation. 

Twelfth Night, Act III., Seem L Are you English? (Official interpre- 

[“ Portugal is reported to be trying to float a loan both in Paris and Berlin for the payment of the tation.) The highest praise imagina- 
Dolagoa Bay Award, on the security of the Lorenco Marquez Eailway. President Kruger's offer has 
been declined."— Paper.'] ' 


THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts. 

VI.— THE MAETERLINCK SECTION. 

I.— Drama. 

May 1st. — ^Hark I One would say there is a symbol coming 
down the corridor. Oh I Oh ! 

2nd, 3rd. — Nineteenth Deaf Man. I cannot hear anything ; and 
my eye-sight is defective. 

Deafest Deaf Man. I do not know what he is saying. I do not 
know what anybody is saying. 

Least Deaf Man. I am glad that I am nob blind. It must be 
very inconvenient to be blind. 

^ 4th^ 6th. — ^Where is my pet lamb ? I do not see it on the sofa 
as usual. Ah 1 ah I I smell mint-sauce. No, I will not take any 
luncheon to-day. I loved it so. It was not altogether like 
other lambs. It was more ominous. And now it is cold ! 

6th. — ^Hush! Not so loud. Sister Ann may overhear you. 
She is a hundred and twenty-five yards away under a willow ; 
bjit you never can tell how far her soul reaches. Perhaps it 
covers as much as three acres. 

7th. Sister Migraine, I have a headache. Have you a head- ^ 
ache, Sister Migraine ? I think I am going tobe very unhappy. 

ought not to sit on the edge of a well and keep on 
throwi^ my wedding-ring into the sun. What shall I do if 
I drop it into the water ? There ! I have dropped it into the 
water ! What shall I do ? 

^ ,fiTH. ^There is somebody the other side of the door. There 
is always somebody the other side of a door. 

10th.— My hair inundates my entire being; It is longer 
than two of me. Oh, see, it has come right down from the 
balcony. No, no, you must not try and climb up by it. 


11th. — Did I wrench youl? arms too much ? No ? Yet 1 
heard your bones sigh together like little mice in a wainscot. 
Do not look at me so aloofly, as if your soul were forever in 
the next room. 

12th. — ^My eyes will not close. Why will not my eyes close ? 
I must very soon say something to somebody. 

13th.— Oh! Ohl I have a pain in my destiny. It is just 
here. It is not indigestion. On no I it is certainly not 
indigestion. [This makes a very good ending.] 

II.— Philosophy. 

14th, 15th.— Events happen; but sometimes they tarry and 
need encouragement from us. At the age of fourteen we may 
be aware that we are ordained to die at thirty ; yet we may 
go to meet destiny half-way, by jumping off a precipice at 
two-and-twenty . 

16th. — One could always tell which of one’s schoolfellows 
was going to die accidentally young. They used to walk apart 
under trees ; generally willows. 

17th. — ^I have known people who began by being beside them- 
selves, and gradually got quite a long distance away. And 
they never knew till somebody called their attention to it. 

18th, 19th.— Each one of us has a star from which descends 
one woman only, however multifold her disguises . Superficially , 
one would say that Bluebeard had several wives. This is an 
error. He was actually monogamous. 

20th, 21st. — ^It matters not on what subject the predestined 
talks. It may be that her speech is of a new bangle that she 
covets. None the less it is on the roof-tiles of the immeasur- 
able that we float/fcogether. 

22nd, 23rd.— Some people are less fortunate than others ; 
some are more so^ For these an event beckons behind every 
blasted willbw. They cannot open a door at the end of the 
simplest subterranean passage, without running into a booby- 
trap, or a crouching allegory or something. 

24th.— Who can tell the effect of circumstances upon us? and 
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Cabby, “’Arf a Crown! Bless 'jer ’eart! I thought they was all in South 
Africa, Blowbd if this ain’t the fust I ’ve seen since the Hoffioer Gents went 

AWAY ! ” 


whether they are the same as we, or we 
are the same as they? Sometimes both 
are identical. 

25th, 26th.— The persons of the Old 
Tragedy had no leisure left from the 
thousand and thousand claims of murder 
or suicide. Yet the real tragedy of life 
is found in the domestic bliss of the 
family circle. j 

27th, 28th. — ^The spectacle of a merej 
cow sitting alone with her destiny, ohew^ 
ing the cud, and altogether unconscious 
of the laws of the Equinox, has in it 1 
know not what of tragic that moves me 
more than the crash of conflicting masto- 
dons. 

29th to 31st, — ^The true force of the 
drama lies not in making your characters 
say the things that are indispensable to 
the situation ; but in making them think 
the thoughts that do not occur to them. 
Sometimes these may be represented by 
a loud aside without parentheses. But 
silence is also good; for it is, I know 
not how, by the things we omit to say 
that the sources of the soul become in- 
telligible. StiU, it is all very difiBioult. 

O. S. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 

The Rev, Mr. Sherwood, himself a 
University oarsman of renown, has spent 
some years of loving labour in the prepara- 
tion and completion of the history of 
boatracing at Oxford from the earliest 
times. Oxford Bowing (Henry Frowde) 
leaves nothing to be desired in the way 
of completeness. It begins, indeed, before 
the Oxford and Cambridge race became 
a national institution. But there was 
always boating on the Isis. 1826 is the 
first year in which record is found of 
two eights on the river. The boats were 
not quite the same build as all the world 
flocking to the Thames on Boat Race Day 
is accustomed to see starting from Putney. 
They served a double debt to pay. When 
racing wasn’t on they were used for 
picnics and excursions. Amongst its 
equipment, one, the Lady Margaret, Svas 
the proud possessor of a ^‘Panthennati- 
con” containing two kettles, nine- cups 
and saucers, nine teaspoons, nine plates, 
four dishes, four basins, one salt-box, one 
mustard- pot, two graters, nine egg- 
holders, and as many egg-spoons. This 
ballast was temporarily 1 anded when racing 
was on. Prom 1826, Mr. Sherwood 
follows the boats, with full records of 
every race, and many picturesque particu- 
lars. The volume is illustrated with 
some rare pictures reproduced from 
ancient engravings and paintings. 

Law without Latvyers, an epitome of 
the Laws of England for practical use, 
by Two Barristers-at-Law (John Murray). 
My Junior Assistant, a gentleman of the 
long.robe, took up this book with a pre- 
possession against it* A man who has 
himself for his lawyer, has a fool for his 


client,” quoth he. To which the Baron 
replied, ‘‘Better law without lawyers 
than lawyers without law, of whom I have 
known a good few in my time.” On 
looking into the book, the Junior Re- 
viewer’s hostile prepossession disap- 
peared. He reports that his two learned 
friends have done their work uncommonly 
well : that they have given a very compre- 
hensive and clear view of the most impor- 
tant legal points relating to domestic and 
business affairs, and the rights and duties 
of citizenship: in short, as 8hijlock said 
to Portia, that their “ exposition has been 
most sound,” and will help the reader 


without professional assistance to keep 
the windy side of the law. 

The Outsiders (GRANT RICHARDS), by R. 
W. Chambers, possesses a mysteriously 
attractive outside. This frontispiece on 
the cover is as suggestive of dark deeds 
within, as the pictorial series of blood- 
curdling tableaux exhibited over the en- 
trance of a theatre entirely devoted to 
melodrama of the deepest dye. But 
the reader in search of excitement is 
doomed to disappointment. Here he will 
come across some simple human charac- 
I ters, good, bad and indifferent, the 
I threads of whose lives can be traced by 
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a diligent reader tlirongh. a puzzling 
patch-work of descriptive writing, re- 
lieved here and there by some shreds of 
epigram. 

‘ ‘ I should be the last, ' ' says my Nautical 
Retainer, ** to dare to make allowances for 
the sex of a writer. But when a woman 
enters a domain of literature which has 
been reserved by tradition for masculine 
experience and imagination, and there 
holds her own with the best, she must be 
prepared to forgive me if I mix astonish- 
ment with my admiration. If I had read 
Miss Mary Johnston’s earlier tale of 
adventure. The Old Dominion — ^an omission 
which I presently mean to make good— 
1 should still have been astonished at the 
tour de force which she has achieved in 
her new book. By Order of the Company 
(OONSTABLB). The story, laid in old Vir- 
ginian times, opens with the arrival in 
Jamestown of a ship-load of marriageable 
maidens, sent out by ‘ The Company ’ for 
the beneht of such colonists as could 
raise enough tobacco for the purchase. 
A throw of Ambs-ace, or double-ace‘ 
(surely nearer the co-ms-throw than the 
Venus), decides the bachelor-hero, against 
his better judgment, to secure a bride. 
She turns out, when irrevocably wedded, 
to be a lady of rank who has sailed from 
England under an assumed name, to escape 
the, autentions of the King’s favourite. 


Lord Carnal, How an honourable respect 
is paid to her abhorrence' of a marriage 
which has been accepted only in the last 
resort; how Lord Carnal attempts to re- 
cover her ; how her husband encounters 
all conceivable perils in her defence, with 
a resource not always conceivable ; how 
in the end he conquers her heart by never 
stooping to win it : all this is told with 
infinite charm and versatility. Into the 
main design is also woven much adventure 
with neighbouring Indians, revealing a 
very remarkable appreciation of local 
character and custom. The style, not too 
oppressively archaic, never loses its 
piquancy, and the author’s fine sense of 
atmosphere and scenic colour gives to her 
work a distinction of which the reader 
is still conscious when most absorbed in 
the movement of events.” 

The Baron db B.-W. 


FATHER THAMES LOQUITUR. 

[“It is doubtful whether there Will be ahy 
penny steamfers running on the Thames this 
yedx^T^Daily Faper:\ 

Good Queen Bess, in days of yore, 

Was the best of Britain’s daughters ; 
Gay the gilded barge that bore 
Good Queen Bess upon my waters ; 
Well she loved in pomp to ride 


On the bosom of my tide, 

Swiftly, smoothly would she glide— 
Good Queen Bess, good Queen Bess ! 
Bess, the best of Britain’s daughters, 
On the’ bosom of my waters. 

Where is all this pageant gay, 

Once my pride and exultation ? 

Out upon this dreary day ! 

Out upon this transformation ! 
Laughter comes no more to me ; 

Dead is mirth and revelry ; 

Sadly flow I to the sea 
In my desolation. 

Am I not the same sweet stream 
Spenser loved to watch a-flowing ? 
Have my eddies ceased to gleam 
Golden, when the sun is glowing ? 
Doth the Pool no longer please. 

Where are lying in the breeze 
All the ships of all the seas. 

Each her pennant showing ? 

Let me bear them, as of yore, I 

Britain’s sons and Britain’s daughters, 
Blithe and joyous, as I bore 
Good Queen Bess, upon my waters ! 
Let me see their faces fair, 

Let their laughter fill the air 
With their gladness, as I bear 
Girls and boys, girls and boys, 
Britain’s sons and Britain’s daughters 
On the bosom of my waters ! 





THE RIVAL RIVER§. 

What ! No Stham-boatb oh tohb gbbat bivee ! This is ohb or the ‘ thihos wb mahaqe bbttbb in Fbahob. 
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“THE TEMPEST” IN A TEA-CUP. I might he inserted instead. 

No one can have seen the ballets in A Midsummer Night's Act II., should present no difficulties 
Dream at Her Majesty’s, and Miss JuLTA Nbilson (with song) to the modem manager. Mr. Arthur 
playing “Principal Boy” in that performance, without being Roberts might make a great hit as 
struck by the possibilities suggested for future Shakspearian Stephana, while Mr. Lbno’S Caliban 
revivals. It is true that the acting parts of the play, though would be a most interesting per- 
curtailed,’ are still rather long and heavy, but what of that? formance. The refrain of his song, 

That mistake can easily be remedied in any future production Ca, Caliban, 

on similar lines. The play which calls most obviously for like ^ new master. Lbno’s the man I 

treatmeat Is The Tempest. Probably Mr. Trbh baa bad his .„.n+.„ro,i 9 Aa 


omitted, and a grand ballet of fairies hung with electric lights 
might be inserted instead. 

Act II., should present no difficulties 


Dan, Dan, Ca, Caliban, 

Has a new master. Lbno’s the man I 


trearmenc is — ^ ~ rapturous applause. As 

eye on it already The foUowmg the play will be given in three acts, 

piece as it shonld be given wdl, m that case, be very useful dLrtissement in which 

C.„. TT Mlovrs. appears in mid-air disguised as a 



to him- 

The play might open with Shakspeare’s Scene II. as follows, 
Mr. Tree playing Prosperot and Mrs. Tree Miranda^ 

Miranda. If by your art, dear Prospero, 
you have 

Made such a hash of this delightful 

^ ^ have 

1 With those that I saw suffer I A brave 

Which had, no doubt, some acting 

^ Knocked all to pieces I Poor souls, 

■ 1\ they perished 

Cut out, I fear, entirely. 


Prospero. , 

No more amazement ; tell your piteous 
heart 

There’s no harm done. 

Miranda. Oh, woe the day ! 

Prospero. No harm. 

The public like it. I, its Prospero, 
My magic wand (a pencil bine) in hand 
May well be trusted with a masterpiece. 
[Sympathetically seeing Miranda yawn. 
But thou’rt inclined to sleep. ’Tis a 
good dnlness. 

Most people feel it when I speak blank 


Be collected. 







Ariel’s Song. 

Come unto these crimson stalls 
From all “The Halls; ” 

Courtsied when we have and kiss’d, 
’Twill bring much grist 
To the Managerial mill. 

Fill the Managerial till, 

Hark, hark I 

(Burthen, dispersedly from the stalls.) 
Bravo, bravo I 

Ariel. This is a lark ! 

The rest of this act is rather dull 


/ >1 


/W> »M#i« 



harpy, will occupy most of Act II. 
Should Caliban, representing the dra- 
matic critics, and made-up to look like 
Mr. William Archer, resent these 
excisions, Prospero will defend them in 
the famous lines which follow 


So give it way. [Miranda does so. 

What ! Ariel, I say, 

^ My massive Ariel I 

y Enter Miss Julia Neilson hanging on a 

wire from the fiies. 

Ariel. Here master. 

Prospero. Good. 

Let ’s skip some pages and take up the 
^ thread 

, Where you enliven matters with a 


These our actors 

1 / ^ have told yon, are a bore at 

The things the British Public really 
like 

Are cloud-capp’d towers and gorgeous 
palaces 

And solemn temples, triumphs of the 

Of that egregious wight, the scene 
painter. 

Poor Shakspbare’s unsubstantial pup- 
pets fade. 

Only the scenes remain. Plays arc 
such stuff I 

The play-goer, his dinner half-digested, ^ Zzy 

Yawns through the finest dialogue 
e’er written, 

And every serious drama’s little life 
Is rounded with a sleep I 

For Act III., out of Shakspearb’S 

M meagre materials Mr. Tree will evolve 
a Grand Masque of the Gods. The play 
will end with Prosperous great speech 
in Act V., slightly altered as follows 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing 
lakes and groves, 

Ye quite invaluable concomitants 
^ . Of Shakspbare’s dramas, what a boon 

^ To any management ! . . . This rough 

magic [Waving the blue pencil. 
Never will I abjure. That heavenly 




firom the modem acting standpoint. It might, therefore, be [ of the season. 


Never will I abjure. That heavenly 
music 

Which I have need of, and the dancers 

I will commission from the best pur- 

I’ll play Macbeth, Othello, and The 

In such attractive guise you ’ll never ' 

know them ; , - ^ ^ 

And deeper than did ever plummet M 

sound 

1 11 drown the “ Book ” I 

The curtain will then fall upon the great Shakspearian success 
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d . “ * OavajiLeria Rttstioana,’ ‘Dee FiiEaENDE Hodlandee.’” : \ 
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TENNIEL’S CARTOONS. 

The Picture Show at Burlington House 
is all very well in its way. But any one 
taking a walk down Hew Bond Street 
would do well to turn in at the Pine Art 
Society's Rooms and see what our John 
Tenniel has on view. Some one with 
leisure and a turn for figures has reckoned 
that of the more than 3,000 cartoons with 
which Mr. Punch has, through his dis- 
tinguished career, marked the time of 
day, over 2,000 are drawn by the fine 
strong pencil of J. T. Por the second 
time he falls in line with others of his 
craft, and offers to the public, for modest 
consideration, the pick and choice of his 
studio. 

In date the collection docs not go 
back beyond five years. It includes 
the last of the long series in which 
the grand face and j^stately presence 
of Mr. Gladstone were brought home 
to British households throughout the 
world. Mr. G., just home from his 
historic trip to the opening of the Kiel 
Canal, is pictured as the typical seaman 
j of the Black Eyed Susan school, warning 
off marauders from the steeple-hatted 
female in distress representing the Welsh 
Church. This is the record of a political 
event that excited much attention at the 
time, Mr. Gladstone having withdrawn 
his long-established pair ** with Mr. 
Yilliers, in order to keep an open mind 
on the Welsh Disestablishment question. 
Com Paul is a favourite and effective! 
study with J. T. Following him through 
successive stages of negotiations that 
ended in war, we have a complete epitome 
of an epoch-making time. 

These pictures, striking whilst the iron 
was hot, are familiar in the memory of 
mankind. Looking on the originals, it is 
interesting to see with what infinite care, 
what delicate touch, the broad effect of 
the printed cartoon is gained. 


BROWN POTTAGE. 

Prom Hew York, as recently re- 
ported in The Herald, we learn that Mr. 
Brown Potter is going for a divorce from 



the well-known actress, Mrs. B. P. So far 
the theatre-going section of the great 
‘‘B. P.^' is interested. Mr. Potter has re- 
tained a Mr. Honey as his Counsel. 
want you, my Honey, yes I do P' will the 
husband and suitor sing, addressihg him- 
self, of course, to his Counsel ' 



ODE TO AN APPRECIATIVE COW. 


An enterprising musician who combines the 
occupation of a wholesale milkman with that of a 
professibnal organist, used to sing to the cows, and 
never had a pail knocked over, whereas his assis- 
tants were frequently kicked by the animals.” — 
Daily Chroniele,} 

Thanks, pretty cow ! 

Who, grateful for the melo^es I make, 

What time the teeming pail 
Foams with the lacteal stream of nutri- 
ment opaque, 

Standest with bland and ruminating 
smile. 

Listening the while, 

Now with a low approving-silent 
now — 

And flies assailing lashest with a lazy tail. 

Not thine the whim 
Of her who, moved by the unwonted 
strain 

(How sharp, now flat) 

Struck from the quivering strings 

Of the reverberating violin 
By the weird bowings of the storied 
cat. 

With discords grim. 

And swayed to madness soon, 

(Like Pegasus, or those to you akin, 
Which ’Nineveh pourtrays, strange bulls 
with wings,) 

With sudden impulse at a leap uprose 
Over the moon. 

But placid, calm and staid, 

To generous nature by soft measures 
swayed 

Your unkicked bucket kindly still affords 

Large measures, that you give 
Fulfilled with bubbling milk and luscious 
cream ; 

Not like your aged fabled relative 
Who by the evil potent music fired, 
(Like lo, trembling at the gadfly’s 
scream,) 

With terror listened to the unvocal 
. chords. 

And at the song expired. 


“Little quickness,” on a Continental 
railway,' means the minimum speed of 
a British luggage “teain. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE. 
(Some Things We Have Missed at the R.A.) 

The picture by the Leeds policeman, 
whose canvas for the second time has 
been accepted — and not hung. 

A portrait of Dr. L-ds, who also re- | 
mains unhung. 

A colossal statue of President Kr-G-R, 
complete with hollow crown to his top- 
hat for the London sparrow to bathe in 
(subscribed for by members of the British 
Empire League, as a testimonial to his very 
successful furtherance of their efforts). 

* A presentment of JNIr. St-n (bust— Mr. 
Brock’s benefit), or else lying full-length 
in lyddite green, executed by Mr. Hacker. 

A ^representation of Mafeking in high 
relief. 

A statuette of General Sn-m-n, chased 
with gun-metal. 

A picture of a Society Nurse at Cape- 
town, by Mr. Tr-v-s. 

Pendant to the same, Mr. Tr-V-S by a 
Society Nurse. 

A miniature Englander, by a Loyalist of 
the Cape Colony. 

A view of Pretoria by Lord R-b-rts. 

A survey of the occupants of the 
Government Bench after the next General 
Election, by a Leader of the House. 

Some aspects of St. Helena by Cr-nj)S. 

A panorama of the Transvaal painted 
rod. 

A bird’s-eye view of London, also painted 
red “when the boys come home once 
more.” A. A. S. 


HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

(The Effect of the War.) 

Anxious Mother (after v^tnly ringing 
bells to first-born passing loindow). Good 
heavens ! Rupert, what is this dreadful 
uproar? 

Rupert. Awful larks. Mum ! We ’re 
playing- at Britons and Boers. Alfred 
has Kitchenered the cook in the scullery, 
Teddy is Frenching Jenkins in the pantry, 
Harry has Bullered Adolphus by the 
boothole, Norah and Emmie are Gatacre- 
ing Jane and Sarah on the landing, 
Reggie is Baden-Powelled by the gardener^ 


in the summer-house, Minnie is Keke- 
wiched by Anne in the conservatory, and 
I am off to Bobs that old Kruger of a 
coachman. 

[Hurries on waving the Union Jack. Pater- 
familias suddenly remembers that the 
extra days he had asked for have been 
refused and the holidays end — to 
' morrow I 
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‘^Wars and rumours of wars,’^ at the 
present moment, demand throughout the 
country that every able-bodied man should 
ascertain what condition his own nerve is 
in, as well as train himself both to ride 
and shoot. The following experiments 
have recently been made by way of 
testing the nerve : — 

Boodlbson boldly asked for his Pass- 
book at the Bank, and examined it with- 
out shrieking. 

Little Timmins undertook to ride in a 
steeplechase (and only got out of actually 
doing it by paying a professional, at the 
last moment). 

Thtnmeans faced his wife’s last dress- 
maker’s bill, with the calm courage of 
despair. 

Bolderson went to hear an aspiring 
amateur recite “The Absent-Minded 
Beggar,” and sat it out. • 

Putter attended a Highland Golf Club 
dinner, ate haggis, and faced the music 
of the pipes afterwards.* 

Rumtoff, in the middle of the Stock 
Exchange, mounted a chair and called 
“Long live Kruger I Down with the 
English Generals !! ” . , . We regret 
to record that the unfortunate Rumtoff 
got in too late with his explanation — ^that, 
in fact, before he coxild speak, there was 
no Rumtoff left, and therefore no expla- 
nation. His next address will be Woking, 
S.W. 

* This, we consider, rather overdoing the thing. 
Why strain the nerve to breaking point ?— Ed. 

PRIVATE VIEWS OE THE R.A. 

(Omrheard in Piccadilly on May 3, 1900.) 

First Artist. Well, of all the Exhibi- 
tions I have ever seen ! 

Second Artist. Surely you are not dis- 
satisfied with the Burlington House show? 

First A. My dear fellow, how could 
any one be satisfied ? Why, it ’s feeble to 
a degree I 

Second A. I don’t agree with you. 
Seems to me that the standard reached 
is a very high one. 

First A. You are right there, all the 
best things are skied ! 

Second A. I am afraid your judgment is 
warped. As 'to skying, I think the Hang- 
ing Committee have exercised the wisest 
discretion. 

First A. Discrimination, indeed! Why, 
I sent in a picture and they rejected it I 
That is the reason why I can criticise 
absolutely without bias. 

Second A. The same condition applies 
to me. I can criticise also, absolutely 
without bias. I sent in a picture and it 
was accepted. 

First A. All I can say is, I wish the Hang- 
ing Committee would hang themselves ! 

Second A. I prefer them to hang me. 
And they have done it ! 

[The speakers are lost in the crowd. 








■ MacAlister. “When ye come tab Scotland I’ll gie te plenty Fushin’ and 
Shxjitin’.” 

Brown. “ Are you pond op Fishing and Shooting ? ” 

MacAlister. “ Ha I na I A oanna Fush and am paird tae Shuit ! 


INDOLENCE AND INSOLENCE. 

(An up-to-date Suggestion.) 

Allow me to protest. 

I see on all sides efforts being made to 
raise funds for this, that and the other. 
People seem to think it their duty to 
succour the suffering and to relieve dis- 
tress wherever they can find it. Now all 
this is most embarrassing to those who 
hold aloof. To give when others do not 
give, to act when others do not act casts 
a slur unon the others. I insist. Sir, it is 


not right. I contend, Sir, that if it is not 
against the policy of trade, it is certainly 
against the policy of good manners. This 
feverish anxiety to be useful in some form 
or other, brings into prominence the 
apathy of those whose temperament is 
of a more placid character. Should this 
be? 

I say emphatically “No.” And when I 
say “No” I feel that I am voicing the 
view of those who, equally qualified with 
myself, have the right to use the signature, 
One Who Does Nothing. 
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Old Gentleman', [rigid teetotalUr). “J thought I told you to weitb to Me. Beown, and tell him 1 was laid up with 
Rheumatism?” Factotum, “Yes, Sie.” 

Old Gent. “Then what d’tou mean by telling him I was IiAid up with Govt?'* 

Fadotum. ‘ ‘ Well, Sie, to tell the teuth, Sie, it was a more oonveeient word. Sie ! ” 


MANUEL DE LA CONVERSATION. 
Exposition Uniyersbllb. • 


Finded. 

Wh not have yefc finded the 
englisk pavilion. He must to 
return road. 

It is true, we not him have 
yet finded. He must to return 
road and seek yet. 

See here the Swedish alem- 
bic, the norwegian barrack, the 
belgian hotel of town. 

That is this that this is that 
that all little house, enough 
coquette, who self hide be- 
tween the Belgick and the 
Hungry ? 

That there? Ah bah, some 
little country. More little that 
Monaco. Saint Sailor can to 
be. 

What little door of entry, 
who has about one meter of 
largeness ! He should must to 
lower the head in entering. 

One there shall be smashed. 
Even to the entry of the Pavi- 
lion of the Bosnie, three times 
mone large, <me is well shoved* 


Trouvi. 

Nous n’avons pas encore 
trouvd le Pavilion anglais. II 
faut rehrousser chemin. 

O'est vrai, nous ne Pavons 
pas encore trouve, II faut 
rehrousser chemin, et chercher 
encore. 

Yoici I'alambic suedois, la 
baraque norv^gienne, rhdtel 
de,ville beige. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est que cette 
toute petite maison, assez co- 
quette, qui se cache entre la 
Belgique et la Hongrie ? 

Celle-Ia? Ah bah, quelque 
petit pays. Plus petit que 
Monaco. Saint Marin peut- 
^tre. 

Quelle petite porte d^entr^e, 
qui a environ un m^tre de 
largeur ! II faudrai baisser 
la t^te en entrant. 

On y sera dcrasd. Meme.h 
Pentrde du Pavilion de la 
Bosnie, trois fois plus large, 
on est bien bousculd. 


Hold I Regard the plan. 
This little house is that one 
that we have seeked. 

Name of one pipe ! It is true ! 
It is the Pavilion of the 
brittanic Empire, more little 
that the one of Monaco ! 

Eh well, find you the certain 
seal of who you have speaked ? 

Seal ? More soon hided ! 
Almost losed. 


Tenez I Regardez^ le plan. 
Cette petite maison est celle 
que nous avons cheroh^e. 

Nom d’une pipe ! C^est vrai I 
C’est le Pavilion de I’Empire 
britannique, plus petit que 
celui de Monaco ! 

Eh bien, trouvez-vous le 
certain cachet dontvous avez 
parld ? 

Cachet ? Plut6t cache I 
Presque perdu. H. D. B. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

Advertised to appear : — The CardinaVs 8nuff-hox^ by H. 
Harland. This, of course, is the story of “A Eriend at a 
Pinch,” who proves himself “up to snuff.” The ideas of the 
Cardinal himself will be lofty in tone as being “views from an 
Eminence.” 

The Purple Rohe, by Joseph Hocking. If it were a purple 
stocking, Then perhaps it might be shocking. Being purple we 
are led To believe it will be red. 


HONOURS EASY. 

“ Look here ! say^ his friend, “ here 's a motto for General ! 
Ian Hamilton, ^Nunquam PormioJ See? Hg*s always Eye-on.” 

“ That^s not bad,” responded his companion, “ only how 
about his alter ego, myself ? ” “ How do you mean ? ” “ How ? 
Why, I can never speak of him without bringing in myself by 
saying, ‘I an' Hamilton? ' Goodbye.” 
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PUNCH, OR THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


OTHl OWN “PTfTVATTi’ VTTrW ” P A Abbey, R.A.’s "Trial of Queen Katherine.” 

^ - 1 XI, .c X ’ ’ ' To the Red Robe of Cardinal WotSEY all other things give 

ON entermg the Quadrangle, the tet wk of Art, “all place. Grand picture. Notable too is his 147, Shakspearian 

standin in tne open air, is the magnificent equestrian statue, scene of the Duchess of Gloucester’s penance 

by B. Onslow Bobd, R.A., representing an oriental gentleman 97. » West by North,” i.e., deUghtful landscape of Summer in 
evidently very much annoyed, or more correctly speaking, the English West, by John W. North, A. 

‘^put out,” at not being allowe4 to enter the building on 107. “T/ie Danaides,” a Queer Storey, A. See also 526 *‘but 

horseback. In vain he protests that there are lots of others that’s another Storey.” ' 

inside “ beautifully mounted I ” No, here he is, shut up “ in 110. » Rocked upon the Cradle of the Deep ” ought to have 
Quad,” and at the same time open to the sniping of the London been the (;i^uotation to this reposeful "Anchored to the Nets ” by 
gutter-snipes who, through “ the gates ajar,” will shout at the Colin Hunter, A. ’ ^ 

unfortunate horseman “G’are! Git inside, eam’t yer? ” To 116. " A Venetian Autolyeus,” uud 15S, " A Scene in Venice ” 
which chaff his only reply must be the veracious retort ‘“Get both by Henry Woods, R.A. These pictures will dwell in the 
inside!’ Icon’t.' They won’ admit me!” Poor Maharajah! memory, not only for their intrinsic merit, bub because they are 
Post equitem sedet atm caral l,y a painter whose name oc- 

The statue of the Commenda- / i ^ ; cupies a position unique in the 

tore had the advantage over S 1 ' world of Art. We are all fre- 

yoitl He could come down, and f ' quently hearing of the Canals 

did too, heavily. But then the . / f ^ r- / o* Venice, the Bridges, the 

last that was ever seen of him | j ■ — — - ' ^ J Palaces, and of the Stones of 

at the end of any Operatic 1 L/ ill . </ U , Venice, but only once a year, 

season was going down, hill on a U/ Mill — ‘_L/ I' ( and then in the Royal Academy, 

trop (without a horse, too! pre- LI 1 1 1^1 1 WOODS of 

cursor of the automobile car), -M I Tf/ jl ' Venice, and what’s more, seo 

and we never heard that he re- /1| ■ . m f \| the excellent product of the 

mounted! Alas, poor ghost, l',4^ U |i Woods. 

but splendid statue. ^ ~'y P 1| 136. " A Wood Nymph.” By 

The first picture that catches vk --r i t I. \\ / V. M. Hamuton. A Wooden 

the eye in Gallery I. is the \l \ i Nymph, eh? 

portrait of Lodi/ Amstrong, by J 143. Mr. W. Q. Orohardson, 

Hubert von Hbrkomer, r:a. ^ f /' 0^^ . WM B.A.’s scene in Windsor Castle 

rhat this fine artist should : ram wiU be highly popular. 

Iiave added a “Von” to his jjn'^llIfnUj/ f ' r [||j 1®3* PortraitofMrs.Marmg 

uame is no vonder, since as a ^ L ^ I / Wl||l 1 1 (Ml . \ ' Guthrie, painted by Sir E. J. 

portrait - painter, he is “A W \ A K/}#- Poyntbr, P.R.A. : a truly de- 

\7on.” What matter titles? 1 licate work.' Evidently the 

'Tis all “Von” to him.' Take / \ ' I/.' lady is a most charming, as 

Dur advice and look at Lady M u ij | well as a most transparent, 

IrmstroTig from such a respect- \ f mil character, 

ful distance as “lends enchant- llm\ 'll I i ilW < ■H'.R.H. The Prince, as 

nent to the view.” All Pro- j|M UuA |'ll[ A I / /vA Commodore of Royal Yacht 

fessor Von Herkomer’s por- I 1 ir Squadron, is painted by Mr. 

traits are fine works this year. ¥— — \::: -iH I Oui»s, R.A., with a breezi- 

He has separated Sir G. O.E. 5 rilffl // /«M ness of tone that makes this 

Armstrong, Bart., No. 537, by / k; tct If ^ likeness of the Prince the best 

six galleries from Lady A., but ' \ ^ in this year’s Academy. Evi- 

et us hope there will be. a ^ M ^ dently H.R.H. is rejoicing in 

mion of Art after the show is W ^ “ a life on the ocean wave and 

^ver. His 668, Miss Elena GIVING THE SHOW CAND HIMSELF) AWAY. » on the rolling deep,” 

Truce, IS charming; as to .. „ xx «t . and glad to get away from the 

vhether the original be Grace {.^edkmg of the B. A.). “It s a most wrbtohed trammels of a hot uniform or 

lefore pr after dinner, the eata- Second ditto. “Thet^nbd you out too , then?” **1® conventionality of a 

r^Gl*11l9k iCI 4< h * n _ _ _ J. t l am • . 


Post equitem sedet atra cura! 
The statue of the Commenda- 
fcore had the advantage ovei* 
you! He could come down, and 
did too, heavily. But then the 
last that was ever seen of him 
at the end of any Operatic 
season was going down hill on a 
trap (without a horse, too ! pre- 
cursor of the automobile car), 
and we never heard that he re- 
mounted I Alas, poor ghost, 
but splendid statue. 

The first picture that catches 
the eye in Gallery I. is the 
portrait of Lady Armstrong^ by 
Hubert von Hbrkomer, RrA. 
That this fine artist should 
have added a **Von” to his 
name is no vonder, since as a 
portrait - painter, he is “A 
Von.” What matter titles? 
’Tis all Von’^ to him! Take 
our advice and look at Lady 
Armstrong from such a respect- 
ful distance as ** lends enchant- 
ment to the view.” All Pro- 
fessor Von Hbrkomer’S por- 
traits are fine works this year. 
He has separated Sir G, C. H. 
Armstrong f Bart., No. 537, by 
six galleries from Lady A., but 
let us hope there will be. a 
union of Art after the show is 
over. His 668, Miss Elena 
Grace, is charming ; as to 
whether the original be Grace 
before or after dinner, the cata- 


GIVING THE SHOW (AND HIMSELF) AWAY. 


, . .1 . , V awavNed you OUT TOO, THEN?” Conventionality of a 

logue IS silent; and, though frock-coat. “ Now we sail with 

the portrait is a speaking one, it does not tell us this. Three the gale!” Let go the painter! — and the painter has “let 
cheers for Professor H, VON H. and a little Von in ! himself go,” and done his work a merveille. 

44. John S. Sargent, R.A., gives a masterly portrait— or a 190. Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A.’s Lord Russell of Killowen, 

young masterly portrait of the .iuvenile Earl of Dalhousie. He Lord Chief Justice of England, is one of the best, if not the 
might be remembered as “ The White Boy.'' best of all the portraits. Nothing of the “ Common Sargent ” 

60. Lord Manners. By J. J. Shannon, A, Good Manners. about this. But not having had enough of my Lord Chief in 
62, Perfect little picture by Seymour Lucas, R.A. A soldier th's kit-cat size, he must needs paint him at full length at 
writing a letter on a drum to his sweetheart. “Private ” and No. 630, which rather suggests the portrait of a near relation 
confidential. . to Lord Russbll, with a strong family likeness, than the L. C. J. 

68. Mr. H. H. LA Thangue, A., gives us a rather dingy-looking himself. No, the artist has done him chief justice in No. 190. 

child, suggestive of “ The LittZe Hnwiashed.” 290. “The Gates of Dawn.'^ By Herbert J. Draper. A 

81. Andrew Carnegie, Esq, By W. W. OULBSS, R.A. Capital : startling female figure with something on. May be described 
representing capital too ; evidently a determined man who can’t, as, “ Lady with very little Drapery.” 

give much time to sitting still for a portrait. 334. Cool and refreshing scene. “ The DrinJeing Place." By 

87. Mr.JAMYNBROOKShasagoodportraitofLi'ewt.-aoZ.Rames. Stanhope Forbes, A. A teetotal picture, as it is watering two 
How frightened the artist must have been when this military lion horses, of which one is “ not taking any.” 
first visited his studio, perhaps at feeding time, and as he came 467. Very pretty picture is this of the two sisters — ^not 
along the passage, the trembling artist “ heard Rawbs without I” “Religious Sisters,” or Sisters of Charity— but Sisters of 
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Beauty, painted T 3 y Kalph Peacock. Where are they ? One is 
dozing over a hook, and the younger and prettier is looking out 
for something or somebody. What is the story? What is this 
Peacock’s tale ? 

539, O wise young artist, Solomon J. Solomon, A. (as the 
royal name is repeated, why not simplify it by rolling the 
two single gentlemen into a plural unit and make it “ Solo- 
mons”?), here you are, SOLOMON, in all your gloty, and 
B. L. Cohen, Esg., M.P., in all his ! Sinee Colour-SARGENT,R.A. 
painted the Worshipful and Wealthy WBRTHBiMEit, there has 
not been such a Jeu esprit as this ! 

Hugh G. Rivibre was in his very best form when he set to 
work on painting Sir Squire Bancroft, and subseq^uently placing 
him in a state of suspense before introducing him to “ such a 
nice lot of new friends ’ ' as will look him up during the season. 
He “hangs out” at No. 568, Gallery No. YII., and can get a 
sweet breath of the country from the proximity of Miss Annette 
Elias’ 567, “HmjKcfcs,” and from “The Ploughboy,” 569, em- 
ployed by Mr. La Thangue, A. Moreover, he is situated at no 
great distance from “A Wood” (570), and need never be at a 
loss for “A Eot Midsummer^ s Day” (571), with Mr. Harry 
Watson. What painted gentleman in this Academy is exhibited 
in more favourable conditions ? 

646. In “London from the Toioer Bridge,” Mr. CoLiN HUNTER, 
A., shows us the Thames as it is, i,e., without steamers. And 


the atmosphere is not very much clearer, if any, in conse- 
quence. 

729. Again the Colour-SARGENT, R.A. An interior of Venice. 
Look at it closely and you’ll see “ how it ’s done ; ” step three 
yards away from it, keep it, of course, straight in front of you, 
and then you ’ll see “ how it looks.” A wonderful picture 1 

957. Hon. John Collier has painted “ The Billiard Players,” 
Pull-size table, full-size men ; evening dress. “Very clever,” 
Honourable John, “but would it were impossible.” 

984, Walter 0. Horsley gives us Thomas Wall Buckley, Esq. 
Very striking. The artist missed a chance of quotation from 
Midsummer Eight* s Dream where “Wall” is a distinguished 
figure. Probably this painting is meant for mural decora- 
tion. 

1018. Miss De Chair, But, Mr. CHARLES VIGOR, most suc- 
cessful in your Vigorous effort, il n^y a pas de “ chair.” The 
young lady is standing! Didn’t she “sit” for her portrait ? 
If not— but there ’s some mystery here. 

1020. Banks of the Arun, Sussex, . . . Jose Weiss. De- 
lightful: but think what “A Run on the Banks” would have 
been I 

And more we cannot do. Perhaps on some other occasion 
we may be able to direct public attention to many gems 
hitherto passed unnoticed. Nous verrons, and so will the 
public. Vive VAcademie I A PiRST-RATE SHOW I 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Rouse of Commons, Monday, April 30. — 
The ostrich which (as you may have heard) 
buries its head in the sand and thinks no 
one can see it, is an infantile humourist 
compared with our President of the Board 
of Trade. Last Session he brought in 
a measure designed to ,prevent depopula- 
tion of the ocean by prohibiting catch of 
small fish. Called it the Undersized Pish 
Bill. In inscrutable fashion it excited 
animosity of those pillars of the State, 
Jemmy Lowther and Cap’en Tommy 
Bowles. What attraction subject had for 
the former, no man knoweth . Had it been 
a measure to prohibit circulation of under- 
sized York hams, it would have been 
different. As it is, bill not dealing with 
blocking motions, nor with Peers poaching 
on Parliamentary Election preserves, the 
thing is a mystery. 

However it be, this combined opposition 
greatly hampered progress of bill. Finally 
stopped it when Tomlinson joined the 
opposition. He took quite new ground. 
Insisted on seeing personal affront in title 
of Bill. 

. “What does he mean by undersized 
fish ? ’ ’ Tomlinson growled, looking up at 
Ritchie’s six feet four. 

End of it was innocent-looking Bill, 
designed in best interests of obscure but 
deserving large families, was numbered 
with the legislative wrecks of the Session. 

Brought in again this year. ButRrrOHiE, 
profiting by past experience, dressed it 
differently, did its hair another way, 
called it by new name. Figures on 
Orders of the Day as “Sea Fisheries 
Bill.” Tomlinson quite taken in. Jemmy 
JiOWTum out of town, engaged in mission- 
^ effort. The Cap’en on deck alert as 


usual. When Ritohib enters, towing the 
innocent-looking craft with * ‘ Sea Fisheries 
Bill” boldly painted on its bows, up goes 
the Cap’bn’s glas^. Presently a smile 
fiickers over his wrinkled face. A coat 



Jupiter Tonaus Chapliniiis. 
of paint, a shifting of the spars, a new 
cook’s galley rigged amidships, doesn’t 
deceive hinu 

“The Undersized Fish Bill, by Gum! ” 
he says, shutting up his telescope with a 
bang, “Ritchie may go out to Lourenqo 
Marques and run through to Pretoria 
maxim guns labelled pianos, but it ’s no 
use him trying on that sort of little game 
here.” 


Nor was it. The Cap’en having, as Sam 
Smith observed, “ blown the gaff,” a dead 
set was made at Ritchie’s Bill. When 
midnight struck debate on second read- 
ing still going on. For the present the 
Bill shelved. 

Business done, — Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs asks for another two mil- 
lions to complete the Uganda Railway. 

Tuesday , — ^If there is still room for a 
picture in the panels of the Central Hall, 
it would be flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to neglect the opportunity provided 
to-night by Harry Chaplin. His manner, 
attitude, and speech in replying to ruth- 
less Radicals who want ground rents 
rated, were sublime. With General Elec- 
tion in the near distance question a 
ticklish one for Government. The big 
towns ihave declared in favour of read- 
justment of system of rating. Albert 
Rollit, who knows what ’s what, supported 
NussBY’s resolution demanding reform. 

Business of President of Local Govern- 
ment Board was to give every appearance 
of saying much on the matter and to say 
absolutely nothing. For such a task Sark 
will hack Chaplin against the world. 
Through a full half-hour he, with the 
assistance of carefully scanned notes, 
discoursed round the subject. A stranger 
in the gallery, gifted with stone deaf- 
ness, looking down on the massive figure 
at the Table, would come to the con- 
clusion that he was delivering a message 
of life-and-death import. For those who 
could hear, H. C. strengthened the illusion 
by positively, refusing to be interrupted. 
From time to time NUSSBY and Lloyd- 
Georgb, who seconded motion, rose to 
point out that he was either misstating an 
argument or overlooking an important 
aspect of the question. In such circum- 
stances, usual for Minister to temporarily 
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resTime his seat, giving opportunity for 
memlber to explain. That well enough in 
ordinary circumstances. With President 
of Local Government Board discoursing on 
urban and rural rating, with divagations 
into the theory of ground rents, such in- 
terruption was positively indecent. With 
Jove-like frown, with threatening sweep 
of right arm, with voice thrilled with 
honest indignation, H. 0. declined to give 
way. 

Lloyd-Gborge, who has been in train- 
ing with his constituents, had the hardi- 
hood to affect light laugh. Case different 
with ISfusSBY. Rising a second tinift 
with suggestion that the right hon. gen- 
tleman was still remote from the point, 
his face was blanched, his knees audibly 
smote each other. H. 0. fiercely fitting 
his eyeglass, turned upon him a look 
that literally withered him. At best of 
times Nussey^S voice not his strong point. 
Now, in full view of Jove standing at the 
Table— Jove with an eyeglass and a cloud 
of truculent pocket-handkerchief stream- 
ing from his breast pocket —r Nussby’s 
voice gradually faded away until it reached 
a feeble squeak. Whereat he gratefully 
sat down, and H. 0., bending his flaming 
eyes again upon his notes, proceeded to 
say nothing with increased rotundity of 
phrase. ^ 

Business done.— Motionfor relief of Local 
Taxation in urban districts negatived by 
140 votes to 98. 

Thursday, —The sad case of Ernest 
Gray a warning to young members. 
Here 's a man with every chance of making 
in House position of certain reputable, 
comfortable kind. An agreeable pre- 
sence ; a pleasant voice ; usually knows 
what he ’s talking about, and can express 
himself clearly. Then comes in the fatal 
flaw of fluency. If he had in his neigh- 
bourhood below the gangway any near and 
dear friend who, at the end of twenty 
minutes, would pull him down— if need be 
violently— by the coat-tails, his Parlia- 
mentary fortune would be made. Left to 
himself, he never knows when to stop. 
Ideas being limited, even in North-West 
Ham, he goes on repeating himself till 
designed effect of his speech is spoiled by 
irritation created in mind of audience. 

Pain of situation increased by sense 
borne in upon House that at the end of 
the first half hour Gray is conscious that 
he has delivered his message and would 
like to make an end of speaking. Just 
as there are shy men who, having looked 
in to ' make an afternoon call, have not 
the courage, to leave the room, so he 
goes weakly fumbling along, glibly saying 
npthing particular for the third time, wist- 
fully looking for effective point at which 
the curtain may fall. Meanwhile House 
thoroughly bored. ' 

Business done. — ^Prof. Jebb, sometime 
Lecturer at Trinity, reads a paper on 
Education, Others follow. Tea and other 


light refreshments at eight o’clock. Con- 
versazione resumed; concluded at mid- 
night. A pleasant, instructive evening. 
Even John O’Gorst in quite subdued 
mood when his .turn came to sum up the 
debate. 

Friday.— hi Committee of Supply ; Vote 
for Salary of Secretary of State for War 
taken. Opportunity lets slip those dogs of 
war below gangway on Opposition side. 
They want to know everything, more 
especially Iwhy Bobs’ despatches slating 
Buller, Warren, and Thorneycroet were 
published, and why nothing has been 
heard in the way of remark about Methuen 
at Magersfontein. 

The talk all about war^ The Member 
for Sark sitting by ' me under shadow 
of gangway, tiuns it in another direc- 



tion. Asks whether I have read letter 
from a Daily News special correspon- 
dent, dated from §lpringfontein, signed 
“A. G, Hales.” Only a column in 
length, but within that narrow space is 
framed a picture of what war means 
unequalled for vividness. Not since 
Forbes, writing in the same journal, held 
the world breathless with pictures of the 
battlefields of the Franco-German War, 
has anything been done in journalism to 
equal this. 

So Sark whispers to me, whilst Swift 
MaoNeill, with the action of a windmill 
in a storm, shouts at the top of his voice 
for the blood of Lord Methuen. Must 
look up the paper. 

Business done . — Ministers had a bad 
quarter of an hour about publication of 
Spion Kop Despatches. 


MORE MESSAGES. 

Our contemporary, the Daily Express, 
has published messages from the Gerihan 
Emperor and the King of Sweden. Not 
to be outdone, we have also interviewed 
some personages, who are, we must admit, 
of less importance. But through us they 
speak to the British Empire and the 
world. 

The Sultan. Bismillahl Our slave, this 
Pacha, translates for XJs. O Giaour, what 
dost thou ask? Nay, the war concerns 
Hs not. We love music. If thou wouldst 
hear some notes like unto those of the 
bul-bul, in fact, a little piece of Our own 

composition Thou must hasten away ? 

Ah, in Stamboul no one hastens. But so 
be it, thou comest from the frenzied West. 
At least, before thou goest, smoke one 
cigarette. And stay I Couldst thou lend 
Us twenty piastres ? It is an odd thing, 
but We have mislaid Our purse. 

The Prince of Monaco. Yes, I speak 
English. The war does not -threaten my 
dominions, or my civil list. In fact, the 
burden of my life is trying to spend my 
salary from the gambling tables. I go 
deep sea fishing in my steam yacht. It is 
a harmless excitement. Can you think of 
any other extravagance? I wish you 
could. You see, I can’t gamble at Monte 
Carlo, because inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood are not admitted. You suggest 
that I might lend a trifle to the Sultan to 
pay the Americans. I ’ll think about it. 

The Emperor of China. Me speakee 
Inglis. Not know Klugbr and Tlansvaal. 
Are they Inglismen? You foleign man 
you go askee my Auntee, She topside 
galore. She getee lid of you chop chop, 
likee she getee lid of me. All light. 
Chin chin. 

Mr. McKinley. Don’t bother me. Ask 
Bryan. 

Mr. Bryan. Get out. Ask McKinley. 

Ex~King Prempeh, Nchwk mblq wggbg 
nbkag xtchmqmgggkzp. (This message is 
highly important,' but unfortunately we 
have not yet discovered any one who can 
understand it.) 

Ex-King Milan. Ah, mon cher, je vous 
en prie ! Ne m’en parlez pas. Toutes ces 
choses sdrieuses m’agacent. Pour “moi, 
diner ou souper dans un des meilleurs 
restaurants de Paris avec qiielques petites 
femmes, §a, e’est la vie. H. D. B. 


■When all the World is Young. 

Mrs. Barkins. I’m sorry to say, Mr. 
Giblets, that those plovers’ eggs were 
most unsatisfactory. Indeed, to tell you 
the truth— (m a disgusted whisper ) — some 
of them contained young birds. 

Mr. Giblets (throwing up his hands in 
holy ’horror). Young birds, Ma’am ! Why, 
they must ’ave got mixed up with the 
spring chickens from Brittany. 




you -were 
engaged to 
a Miss — I forget the 
, name. I thought you^d 

only come from abroad to get married.” 

‘‘ I have only been engaged once.” 

‘*Oh, well, I’m glad. ,I don’t want you to get married; I 
don’t want you to forget me ..... Oh, I don’t know what 
T 'm saying— -I wish you didn’t hate me ! ” 

Do you think I have no cause, Lady Habart ? ” 

You used to call me Dolly — don’t you remember ? ” 

** T have no right to, now.” 

“ It would make me a little happier, if you did^^ She had 
again lost herself in her part and she was liviifg, not acting. 
She really felt very miserable and the strain upon her nerves 
began to tell on her. She could not restrain the real tears 
that came to her eyes, and she put her handkerchief up, sobbing 
quietly. It was tremendously effective, and she qould not help 
perceiving it. “I’m so unhappy— I want some one so badly 
in whom I can trust,” 

“I will do anything I can to help you,” he whispered ; he 
could not trust himself to speak aloud. Few men can stand a 
woman’s tears. 

“ What can you do I I ’m so frightfully unhappy. You don't 
know what it is to be utterly alone in the world with nobody 
to stand by one— with nobody to love one.” | 

“Ah, Dolly, I would have loved you all my life if you had 
let me.” i 

“ It ’s too late now,” she sighed, drying her tears. “ I feel 
that my life is finished- I’m quite young and I feel so old.” i 
She remembered that in artificial light she did not look more 
than twenty-three. “Sometimes I think I should like to lie| 
down and die ...... I used to be beautiful when you knew 

me, Freddy.” . I 

“To me you are always beautiful.” i 

She smiled at him painfully, thinking the style of his remark 
more Applicable to a women of at least forty. Her eyes 


(Continued fromp, 824.) 

wandering over Freddy’s * head caught sight of one of the 
water-colours of her schooldays. 

“ Do you remember how we used to wander about the fields 
together at home, when we were boy^ and girl ? And on Sun- 
day evenings when we walked fiome from church you used to 
put your arm round my waist. And we used to sit under the 
big trees and smoke cigarettes.” 

“Ah, Dolly j” he cried, as the recollections crowded back 
upon him, “ how could you treat me as you did I ” 

“And we used to play tennis together. D’you remember 
how frightfully cross you used to get when I beat you ? ” 

He laughed in his old boyish manner, forgetting suddenly all 
that had gone between, “You only won when I didn’t play 

“ Oh, what nonsense I You always used to say that just to 

aggravate me, but it .wasn’t true And afterwards you 

used to lie down on the grass and smoke, while I made you 
lemon-squashes,’ ’ i 

“ D’you remember how sick your first cigarette made you ? ’ ’ 

“ Oh, it was horrible ! ” 

“You wouldn’t speak to me for days afterwards, and you 
made me give you my knife to make it up.” 

“ But you took it back again next day,” she said, laughing. 

“It seems to me that then there were no rainy days. Our 
whole life was warm and sunny and beautiful.” 

“And d’you remember that day I nearly fell in the lake? 
I was so frightened and you kissed me. You were always 
kissing me.” 

“You drive me perfectly mad,” he said. “Oh, I know you 
loved me then, Dolly. Why didn’t you let that sweet life go 
on for ever ! ” 

She'^put her hands to her eyes. Surely now he would spring 
forwards and clasp her in his arms, vowing he adored her; 
she would sink her beautiful head upon his bpsom and burst 
into another fiood of tears ; she would offer her rose-like mouth 
to his kisses. 

But he uttered a cry and it made Lady Habart start and 
look rapidly at him. 

“What a fool I am!” he said. “You took me in like a 
child. You ’ve been humbugging me all through.” 

“Freddy,” 'she cried, springing up. “What d’you mean^ 
You 're mad.” 
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She could not understand the sudden change. What error 
had she coininitted ? It was incomprehensible. 

You humbug ! ” he repeated. 

“Freddy ! A look of genuine horror came into her eyes. 
How had he seen? 

He took up his hat and walked out of the room without 
another word. Lady Hajbabt sank back into her chair, half- 
fainting. Had she lost him? But why, why? Oh, it was 
impossible. 

“Oh no, hell come back,*’ she muttered. At the first 
moment she was overcome, but her confidence quickly re- 
turned. She knew he loved her passionately, he couldn’t 
help himself ; he was like a fish with the hook in its mouth, 
struggling to get free. Every toss and turn forced the steel 
deeper in, and she smiled at the thought of the bleeding gills. 
She looked at the time. She had intended to send a note to 
the people with whom she was dining to say she was seriously 
indisposed and could not possibly come ; but the matter had 
gone out of her head and now it was, perhaps, a little late. 
She was restless and excited, inclined to go out, experiencing 
a need for speech and admiration. She was so sure of her 
triumph that she could afford to dismiss the subject from hei; 
thoughts. There was now really nothing to rufile her temper, 
and already she began to feel herself looking more beautiful 
than an hour ago. 

She went to her room in the highest of good humours, and 
chose to wear her most extravagant costume. Looking at her- 
self in the glass, she thought she had never appeared more 
fascinating. For once she did not ask herself whether her hair 
should not be golden red rather than reddish gold — a. momen- 
tous question which had given her many troubled moments. 
Her neck was adorable, her eyes flashed, and she felt sure of 
repeating in a different way her triumph of the afternoon. 
Finally she descended to her carriage ; certainly she was over- 
dressed, but then no one could have been more fashionable. She 
wondered whether after dinner Freddy Hamsdbn would walk 
up and down beneath her windows; he was a sentimental 
creature, and she thought it very probable. Her absence, 
however, made such a performance distinctly ridiculous. 

“Poor Freddy,” she murmured, “he 's so wai/.” 

Next day Lady Habart was somewhat meditative. She sat 
in her boudoir awaiting Freddy’s inevitable visit; her old 
knowledge of him told her that he had been counting the hours 
which passed before he could decently present himself again. 
She had closed her door to every one but him, even to her 
brother ; for she felt certain that Ramsden had prepared some 
speech or other with which to break in upon her, and the 
presence of a third party would possibly be disastrous. Poor 
Freddy was so melodramatic; Lady Habart had a very low 
opinion of masculine good taste ; judged by the standard of her 
own exquisite savoir faire all men were just a little vulgar. 

A servant brought her coffee — it was after luncheon — and 
said that Captain Smithson had called. 

“What on earth can he want?” she asked herself. The 
servant added that the money-lender had particularly asked to 
see her, and on being told she was opt had inquired when she' 
wpuld be at home, and then said he would come again a couple 
of hours later. Lady Habart was still wondering why Captain 
Smithson shohld want so particularly to see her, when RamsDen 
was shown in. Lady Habart sprang up. 

“ Freddy I ” she cried with astonishment, ** I expected never 
to see you again.” 

^ “I ought not to have come. I am not — am not worthy to 
see you. I have come to beg your pardon.” 

),< Lady HABART looked at the pattern of her carpet. ‘‘It is 
not you who should do that— I beg your pardon, Freddy, with 
I all my heart for all I have done.” 

* “I spoke tq you like a cad yesterday; J had thought out 
* long ago what I wanted to say to you. When I saw you I felt 
^ I couldn’t, but— I forced myself.” 

^ \ 


“You said nothing that I did not deserve,” she replied in 
a low voice; with a humble bend of the head. 

“I’ve come to-day to ask you to forgive me. And,” he 
hesitated, colouring, then with an obvious effort: “and I’ve 
come to ask you to marry me. Yesterday I accused you of 
being insincere, I thought you were humbugging me ; but when 
I accused you — ^forgive me, I was mad — look of horror came 
over your face that has been haunting me all the night. That 
look showed me that I wronged you.” He came forward and 
took her hands, pleading. “ Will you marry me, Dolly ? ’ ’ 

Then an inspiration came to her. She restrained the joyful 
“ Yes ” that was forcing itself from her lips against her will. If 
she accepted him, and he discovered her penniless condition, he 
wquld understand that she had been indeed playing the fool 
with him. She dared not risk it; he would surely make 
inquiries about her. It was safer to teH him first. She 
disengaged her hands. 

“I can’t,” she whispered. “ On I God help mel I can’t. I 
fha-nlr you with all my heart for what you have said ; but it ’s 
impossible, Freddy. I ’m so so?ry ; I think I could have made 
you happy.” 

“What do you mean?” he cried. “Yesterday you swore 
you loved me.” 

She passed her hand over her forehead. “ Don’t you know ? 

I thought all the world knew. I’m hopelessly in debt, and I’m 
going to be made a bankrupt.” 

“ What I But Habart ” 

“He left me nothing. Everything was tied up. I had a 
little, but — oh, I don’t know what happened. I got into the 
hands of the money-lenders. One of them has just been here 
clamouring for his money. Oh, God, I don’t know what I shall 
do. Everything will be sold, and I shall be a beggar.” 

“ Oh, Dolly, I love you with all my heart.” 

He clasped her in his arms, but she pushed him away. 

“Oh, no,” she cried, “don’t humiliate me. Don’t you see 
that I can’t marry you ; it wouldn’t be honourable. My name 
will be dragged through the dust. People wilUsay that I 
married you for your money.” 

“ What does it matter what people say 1 ’ ’ 

“ Oh, I couldn’t bear it. I love you too much.” 

“But if you’re in trouble let me stand by you. Oh, now, 
you must marry me. You owe it to me, I have suffered and 
loved so much.” 

“ I daren’t. Don’t tempt me. I should like to so much, but 
I ’m afraid. Afterwards, when you thought of it, you ’d believe 
also that I married you for your money; And if I saw that 
thought in your eyes I’d kill myself. If I don’t marry you it 
means hopeless ruin and disgrace. You’d think I inveigled 
you into marriage. I’ve got to pay Smithson four thousand 
pounds next Monday, and I can’t, I can’t.” 

She finished by burying her head on his bosom, while he 
kissed her repeatedly. 

“ Say ‘ Yes,’ ” he said ; “ say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

And at last she cried: “Oh, I can’t help it, I love you too 
much. Take me and do what you will with me.” 

Freddy Ramsden had not enjoyed such bliss for many years. 
He pressed her to marry him quickly, and she did not resist. 

“And now I want you to do something for me,” he said at 
last. “ Will you promise — on your word of honour ? ” 

‘ ‘ Yes,’ she replied, smiling through her tears. 

“ I want you to let me give you a cheque to pay that money- ' 
lender with. You promised,” he added, as she started, and he 
saw she meant to tell him such a thing was impossible. “ Y'ou 
promised.” 

“You are too good to me,” she murmured. She thought 
herself very clever for having put an extra thousand on to the 
sum; it would be mightily useful for incidental expenses. 
She quickly ran up in her mind which bills she was bound to 
pay immediately. It seemed as if Freddy could not tear 
himself away ; but at last he left .her, promising to return for 
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dinner, and then Lady Habart hurriedly slipped the checxue 
into an envelope and sent it to her bank. -Four thousand 
pounds ! She gave a little cry of delight. She telephoned for 
her brother. 

The moment he appeared she burst into a torrent of explana-. 
tion. Never in her whole life had she felt more pleased with 
herself ; the triumph of Hababt ’s proposal had been nothing to | 
this, for he had been but a second and better string to her bow. ! 
Ramsden never knew that she had written him his letter of| 

dismissal two hours after accepting the Earl Ladyj 

Hababt had never felt herself so entirely spiritual as at' 
this moment ; never had she been more convinced of the 
superiority of mind over matter, of man over beast, of herself 
over everybody else. Though she was a pious woman and 
fervently thanked her Maker for her success, she thanked her 
own intelligence more. 

“Oh, I was splendid,” she cried to her brother. “If I; 
weren’t going to be married, I’d go on the stage. What a; 
success I should be ! ” 

She could not contain herself, and she repeated half a dozen 
times every detail of the two interviews with Ramsjjen. She 
could scarcely understand that her mind should be so remark- j 
able — she wondered whence her talent came ; certainly neither I 
her father nor her mother had ever shown such diabolical 
cleverness. It flattered her to think herself Mephi^tophelian. 
Then in unwonted generosity she began telling Guy all she 
would do for him— his circumstances had been no better than 
hers, but his debts were inflnitesimal, since, no one had ever 
been so foolish as to trust him. She said she would And him a I 
rich wife— that was self-help after the most approved pattern 
of the excellent Samuel Smiles ; it would provide for him also | 
without any expense to herself or dear Freddy. Dear Freddy’s 
money she now looked upon as her own and meant to be careful 
with it. Of course, Freddy would go into Parliament— it would 
give him something to do, and keep him out of the way, and | 
he ’d be quite at home among all those old fogies. She would 
write his sjoeeches herself ; she had always had an inclination 
for public life, and henceforward she would go in for problems, 
model dwelling-houses’, old-age pensions, temperance, and all 
that sort of thing. GuY listened meekly to all she was going 
to do for him, for Fjikddy, and for Freddy’s wife. In his heart 
of hearts he. did not greatly believe in any one benefiting 
enormously by her efforts besides herself. He had for. her a 
very great affection, but few illusions. 

But the butler interrupted Lady Habart with the announce- 
ment that Captain Smithson was again below, insisting on 
seeing her ladyship. 

“What a rude man he is,” said Lady Habart. “Isn’t it a 
shame that I should have to pay him the money 1 “ 

“I’d better go and see what he wants, hadn’t I ? ” said Guy. 

“Yes, do go; and be as rude to him as you possibly can. 
Treat him like the cad he is. If you get* the ghost of a chance, 
kick him downstairs.” - ' ■ ■ . . , 

Guy laughed,, and was proceeding to carry out the lady’s 
gentle wish, when she stopped him. 

“No, don’t go ; I want to be rude to him myself. He was 
simply insolent when I called on him.” 

“ Well, I ’ll get out of the way,” said Guy. • , 

“No, stop here and read the paper. Take no notice either 
of him or me,” she replied, touching the bell for the Captain 
to be sent up. , 

Lady Habart sat down at a writing-table, and began writing 
a note to a duchess of her acquaintance. The expression on 
her face was not amiable. The door was opened, and the 
butler announced the name. Captain Smithson stalked forward 
with his fashionable gesture, holding the shiniest of top-hats. 
He stopped as Lady Habart did not rise to take his out- 
stretched hand, and for once was a little embarrassed. Lady, 
Habart had been right in supposing Guy’s presence would add 
to the humiliation. A man can sometimes bear a woman’s 


snub, but never if a second man is present. Guy went on 
reading his paper and Lady Habart continued her letter. 

“ Er— Lady Habart; ” he thought that they possibly had not 
heard his entrance. 

Lady Habart half turned her head. “ Oh, is that you, 
Smithson,” she said. “ I ’ll attend to you in one minute.” 

Captain Smithson looked at her quickly and then glanced at 
Guy ; he could not understand. They did not offer him a chair, 
but he sat down to show he was at his ease ; but then sitting 
away from the others he felt himself ridiculous, and he 
marched up to Guy, 

“Anything in the paper?” he asked in as natural a tone 
as he could assume. 

‘ ‘ What ? ’ ’ said Guy, looking up. 

Captain Smithson repeated his question. 

“Absolutely nothing,” answered Guy, and at once buried 
his head behind it again. Captain Smethson frowned ; he was 
not a patient man and he was quite unused to such treatment. 

“I would be obliged if you could give me your attention 
immediately, Lady Hababt ; I ’m very busy.” 

“Really?” said Lady Habart, looking at him for one 
moment, contemptuously. 

He could think of nothing further to say and he waited. He 
swore he would make her pay for her behaviour ; of course, 
she had the money, otherwise she would never have altered 
her behaviour so markedly. Lady Habart finished the letter 
with great deliberation. 

“Now, my good man, what can I do for you? ” she said at 
last. She left him standing, as being more menial and humilia- 
ting. Captain SMITHSON was in rather an awkward position. 
He had come to her with a proposition to delay calling in his 
money for another three months, on terms extremely advan- 
tageous to himself. He knew that if the worst came to the 
worst the present holder of the title would pay the lady’s 
debts and there was no need to press her too hard. But 
evidently she had the money and his errand had lost its 
object. Lady Habart impatiently tapped the ground with 
her foot. 

“Please state your business at once.” 

“I came to see you about our conversation of yesterday 
afternoon.” • 

“Oh, indeed!” 

“ Well, the fact is ” 

“ But really, I don’t understand what right you have to come 
1.0 my house and insist on being shown in. I look upon it as a 
piece of the grossest impertinence.” 

“ You forget that you invited me to tike tea with you, Lady 
Habart,” he said, flushing. 

I “I?” said Lady Habart indignantly, “The man’s mad. 
Did you ever hear such a thing, Guy ! ” 

GciY raised his eyebrows and looked at the money-lender as 
if he were some wonderful beast. 

“Your ladyship has a very bad memory,” said the Captain 
sarcastically, 

“You are very impertinent. Please ring the bell, Guy.” 

“ You know what to expect if you don’t -pay me my money. 
Lady Habart.” 

“lam under the impression that it is not due till Monday. 
Oh, Rus»sell,” she added to the butler, “you will show this 
man the door, and if he comes again you will call the police,” 

, Captain SMITHSON was going to speak, but there were three 
pairs of eyes upon him ; also Guy was obviously athletic and 
would love an opportunity to throw him downstairs . He walked 
out like a lamb. When the door was closed behiM him, Lady 
Habart smiled and kissed her brother. 
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WHEN STRONG LANGUAGE 
EXCUSABLE. 


STBYN AT TEE BOTTOM OF THE wBLL. 
[Ex-President Steyn lias lieen assuring Ms countrymen that thousands of 
foreign troops are on their way to help the Boers«] 

Comb, listen to me, Burghers, and raise your cheers on high, 
For the day of our redemption is drawing very nigh, 

When the rooineks shall be smitten and be cast into the sea. 
And the country down to Cape Town shall be Afrikander-free I 
For the nations have arisen and are flocking to our aid, 

A sort of universal help-the-Boer Against British raid. 

Full twenty thousand Laplanders are sailing from the north, 
And half a million Arabs to the south are marching forth ; 

Five hundred Russian ironclads are now upon their way 
To join a million French marines in Delagoa Bay. 

Four Army Corps of Germans are now landing in Natal, 

We ’ve even got ten regiments from that sneaking Portugal ! 
From the wild west of America* there come the Cherokees, 

And the Emperor in person is commanding the Chinese ; 

In short, there 's not a nation but is longing for the day 
When the Absent-minded Beggar shall be made our bill to pay I 
When you, my worthy Burghers, shall with loyalty and glee 
Proclaim that all your blessings were derived from Paul and ME ! 


THE BAR AND ITS GROANING. 

(To the Editoi’ of Punch,) 

Sm,— The compiler of the amusing column in the Globe, 
headed ‘‘ Wig and Gown,^^ complains that at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Bar, only one end of the Long Vacation was discussed. 
It was suggested that the forensic holiday should commence on 
August 1. But, complains the Globe, nothing was said about 
the termination of the days of rest. I ask, why should any- 
thing have been uttered on such a subject ? 

Sir, I am convinced, and I have arrived at the conclusion 


“VSLL, I’M 1 Dkoppeb my MATCHBOX INTO THE EiVEB, after tweuty years’ experience in Coiirt and Chambers, that the 

lEFT MY Flask and Chicken Sandwiches on the sideboakd at time of the ending of the Long Vacation does not affect my 
HOME, AND I ’M A GOOD EiA’B MILES FROM ANTWHEHE I” practice in the least. Yonrs, &c., A. Beieecess, Junior. 


SOLDIERING AT HOME. 

(Page from a House-holder^ s Diary,) 

Monday, — Much impressed with the 
Prime Minister’s speech at the Primrose 
League gathering at the Albert Hall . Why 
not prepare yourself for war without 
leaving your own home? Become the 
complete soldier on your own premises. 
Will try the idea at once. Send for The 
Soldiers’ Pocket-Book,” and other pub- 
I lications of a martial character. In the 
meanwhile warn my household to be on 
the alert. 

Tuesday.-— Bims the butler wants to 
give notice 1 Says he is not accustomed to 
being called up at 3 a.m. “ for nothing.” 

I Idiot I Why, in this manner I was training 
I him for a night attack. The footman, too, 

I kicks at doing his work with a magazine 
i rifle slung across his shoulders. Absurd I 
How can he expect to prepare himself for 
home defence unless he adapts himself to 
an assumed time of war ? Dragged up the 
pony trap to the brow of the hill, to 
accustom myself to pulling up heavy guns. 
Very tired. 

Wednesday.— Armed with my reference 
works I insisted upon knocking up some 
entrenchments. . The gardeper com- 
plained that it interfered with his work, 
didn’t like *‘this messing about his 


potato beds.” Read him a chapter upon 
“ how to besiege a fortress,” but he 
said it was out of his line and he pre- 
ferred to stick to cabbages. Very difli- 
cult to arouse a martial spirit amongst 
my retainers* The boy in buttons takes 
to sentry go ” rather, but I fancy 
it is with the object of raiding the 
position he is supposed to guard— the 
store cupboard. 

Thursday.— Getting on famously. Have 
set all the female servants to work upon 
bandages, etc., for the use of the wounded; 
My wife says she can get none of the 
rooms done because the maids are en- 
gaged elsewhere. Explain that we are 
only preparing for war. That if we were 
really besieged we should have no time 
for the “doing of rooms.” My wife re- 
plies that we are not really at war and 
the whole affair is nonsense. 

Friday . — My two boys came home from 
school and entered into my project with 
enthusiasm. They, fortunately, have some 
pistols and blank ammunition. "With the 
assistance of my military works of re-* 
ference we carried out a miniature cam- 
paign. Attacked all the houses for miles 
round and ended at night with a splendid 
display of fireworks. ^ 

tourday;— Half-a-dozen summonses and 
all the servants on the move* -Gook says* 


she won’t stay another hour “as every- j 
thing ’s at sixes and sevens.” My wife has 
written to her rector brother and threatens 
a separation. I have done my best to 
introduce the life military into the house 
civil. But really it seems to have caused 
complications. I am quite sure the 
Premier did not wish to put any of his 
supporters to personal inconvenience. 
So I will write for further information. 
In the meanwhile I close my diary until I 
receive his Lordship’s reply. 


TO A WELSH LADY. 

(Written at Clovelly.) 

The reason why I leave unsung 
Your praises in the Cymric tongue 
You know, sweet Nelly ; 

You recollect your poet’s crime — 

How, when he tried to sing “the time,” 
He made “the place” and “loved one’ 
rhyme, 

You and Dolgelly 1 

But now, although a shocking dunce, 

1 ’ve learnt, in part, the Welsh pronunc- 
-iation deathly. 

1 dream of you in this sweet spot, 

And, for your sake, I call it what 
Its own inhabitants do not — 

That is,, “ Clovethly ” I 
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A LYEIST^S LAMENT. 

[“The War Literature has outrun the demand.*’- 
Daily Dayer^ 

I HAVE left your praises, Daphne, 

All this while unsung, 

On my walls the pipe and tabor 
Silent idly hung ; 

While to praise of Khaki bays 
I my lyre have strung. 

For the fashion of the moment 
Warlike song required. 

So with bellicose emotions 
Promptly I was fired. 

Of warriors bold my numbers told, 
With battle’s heat inspired. 

Thus to crude, uncultured strains 
I trained my once trim verse ; 

And a rugged style affected 
Kiplingesque and terse ; 

Deeds strange to me, all orabbedly, 

I laboured to rehearse. 

Now alas ’! the Khaki market 
Is, I understand. 

Overstocked, accumulated 
Stacks remain on hand ; 

Verse while I in sheaves supply * 
There *s really no demand. 


Ah I Bbllona, maid deceitful, 

By wlose ill advice, 

I was fain my old allegiance 
Thus to sacrifice ; 

When for a dole I sold my soul, 

You bilk me of the price. 

^‘UP WENT THE PRICE OF ” 

It had always been a costly product of 
the British Isles, ever since its discovery 
in the reign of the Old King who took his 
name therefrom ; but at the close of the 
nineteenth century it became enormously 
appreciated in value. 

From a variety of causes— the dis- 
inclination of operatives to work more 
than three hours a week, the eagerness 
of foreign governments to possess them- 
selves of specimens, the formation of a 
De Beers-like combination among the pro- 
prietors in order to restrict the output, 
the infliction of even more stringent penal- 
ties than in the case of I. D. B. for the re- 
pression of illicit traffic in the commodity 
—its rareness increased to such an extent 
as to tax the cheque-book of a billionaire. 

Only one peeress could afford to have a 
genuine pair of earrings embellished with 


this precious substance. A few other 
highly-placed ladies exhibited imitation 
necklaces of the same. A variety actress 
had a complete parure, it is true, but then 
she was engaged to a couple of dukes, at 
least, so said the American papers. 

A few small portions occasionally 
strayed into the market, and came under 
the hammer (metaphorically). They more 
than realised their weight in diamonds, 
great auk’s eggs, Boer G-enerals’ teeth, 
or whatever is most treasured on the face 
of the earth. 

An especially choice fragment, weighing 
several hundred carats, was commandeered 
by Lord Robeets from ipresident Kruger’s 
private safe, at the end of the Transvaal 
War. This was, by Act of Parliament, 
conveyed to Her Majesty for the adorn- 
ment of her new Imperial Crown, to be 
guarded in the Tower with the rest of the 
regalia for ever. 

One other nugget was discovered by a 
private excavator in a suburban back-yard, 
and, for fear of the reporters and the law 
of treasu]?e-trove, anonymously transferred 
to the British Museum, where it took the 
place of the Barberini Vase. 

It was a piece of Best Wallsend Coal. 
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PUNCH. 

SOME TALK ABOUT HIM. By TOBY, M.P. 


Eheu ! fugaces la- 
huntur anni. It is 
fifty-six years last 
January since I first 
mounted the volumes 
of Punch, to sit 
through all time at 
the feet of my revered 
Master. I remember 
the day well. It was 
cold, as indeed it 
often is in January. 
But there was, it 
seems to me looking 
back, a certain extra 
shrewdness in , the 
biting air. It was 
due to the presence 
•of my Master, pleased as Punch with a little turn he had just 
given to his ever-loving, always-faithful, portrait of the British 
Lion. 





Students of my old friend Dicky Doyle^s immortal, yet ever 
fresh, frontispiece will observe that I am seated on ten tomes 
of the half-yearly volumes. It is generally supposed, in the 
loose way epoch-making events get obscured in the mist of 
ages, that Punch was born with his front page cover, as 
Thingummy leaped into life clad in armour. That 's a mistake. 
Mr. Punch was thought of in the earliest inception of the 
design. But I did not step on to the scene till Punch was 
in his foiu’th year. 

Strange as it will seem to a generation that was, so to speak, 
suckled on Punch, and has grown up into thinking nothing is 
possible hut the wrapper of to-day, it had six predecessors. 
Phiz did an early one; Sir John Gilbert essayed a Gothic 
design ; Kenny Meadows drew a pretty picture ; then came 
Dicky Doyle with a sort of study for the masterpiece which 
saw the light in Number 891 of Punch, published on January 
6, 1849. 

Looking back upon it, I find eloquent signs of the times in 
the books advertised. Here is A Man Made of Money, by 
Douglas Jerrold, which no one recks of to-day. Here *s Part 
Three of Pendennis, by W. M. Thackeray, with illustrations on 
Steel and Wood, by the Author ; to-day a classic among English 
novels.' Kerens the Comic History of England, hy G. A. 
aBbceett; and here are Mrs, Caudle's Curtain Lectures, by 
Douglas Jerrold, ^‘neatly bound in Fcp. 8vo, and Illustrated 
by John Leech, price 2s. 6d.” 

What price to-day, gentle reader, for this modest half-crown 
volume, with its peerless pictures of the deathless couple ? 

Since, in the middle of the century, I was throned on ten 
volumes the pile has grown out of all bounds. I see in the 
papers alluring pictures of 25 quadruple volumes handsomely 
bound in royal red, neatly packed in a bookcase. These, I 
read, contain all that Mr, Punch said and thought, printed and 
pictured, in his first fifty years, lying between 1841 and 1891. 
To make even number there is thrown in a 26th volume, con- 
sisting of the History of Punch, by M. H. Spiblmann, the 
Boswell of a greater even than Dr. Johnson. 

My glittering eye rests upon the announcement, “ Duly One 
Guinea in Cash. Orders should be booked without delay.'' I 
should think so I Will trot off and order a set for myself. 
Would like to know, by way of change, what it feels like to sit 
< on 26 quadruple volumes, not to mention the Spielmann tome. 

; On further inspection, I find that the guinea down is a pre- 
^ Hminary performance. On paying it you get your full library 
of books delivered, afterwards paying fourteen guinea instal- 
menitis. * Cash down, we — ^I mean they — can hand the lot over 


for £15. Considering that the ordinary price has been a trifle 
over £28, it brings into fresh light the desirability of moving 
with the Times, 

That the greatest daily and the most famous weekly in the 
world should thus work together to spread the light is singu- 
larly appropriate. Once upon a time, I made tracks round the 
world, following the westering sun and coming back, as the 
wise have ever done, from the East. I noted with interest how 
in whatever small town, howsoever remote from centres of 
population, wherever two or three English were gathered 
together in a club, there in the midst of them two papers were 
found. One was the Times ; the other Punch, Further afield 
on remotest verges of civilization, the expenditure of three 
pence a day, the lateness, possible irregularity, of delivery, 
barred the Times, But there on the table shone the wel- 
coming face of Punch warming the heart with home-kindling 
thought. 

In Yokohama a man, unannounced, approached my kennel at 
the hotel and laid a volume at its entrance. It was the Japan 
Punch, all written and drawn by his own hand, reproduced in 
sufficient numbers by some process of copying. He had heard 
that a humble retainer of Mr, Punch was on his way to pay his 
respects to the Mikado, and brought his roughly-worked 
volume as a tribute. 

When I send in my guinea to the Times Office and have 
straightway delivered the 25 quadruple volumes, I will lay on 
top of them this slim booklet from Japan, as a testimony of the 
universality of sympathy and affection that makes the wide 
world my old Master's home. 

Some one has written — ^I think in the Spectator — ^that there 
is no other weekly paper that could stand the market test of 
the republication of fifty years’ issue. That is true, and since 
the book buyer is a shrewd person, who insists on having value 
for his money, the enterprise and its remarkable success supply 
perhaps the highest proof of intrinsic merit. In a fine passage 
Don Jos6 once said, with special reference to Mr. Gladstone, 
that great men are like great mountains. We do not appreciate 
I their magnitude while we are still close to them. We mu^t go 
afar off before we see which peak it is that towers above its 
fellows.# 

A humble retainer in a historic household, placed outside the 
intimate circle, I am, in some degree, able to realize the con- 
dition here laid down. I perceive that Mr, Punch's supremacy, 
established half a century ago by Leech, Doyle, Douglas 
Jerrold, Mark Lemon, and Gilbert aBeokbtt, maintained in 
later years by men whose names are household words, is based 
not wholly upon wit or humour flashed forth whether with pen 
or pencil. Behind these are a clear head, a kind heart, a 
lofty idea of gentlemanhood. A long and close study of the 
House of Commons has borne in upon me the conviction that, 
as a corporate body, it is wiser than its wisest members, juster 
than the most judicial-minded, more courteous in manner, higher 
in tone, than its most perfect gentleman. So it is with Punch, 
Also, like the House of Commons, Punch has its far-reaching tra- 
ditions, its precious personal memories 
and associations, which those who to-day 
sit round the old mahogany tree are, 
above all things, jealous to maintain, so 
that they may hand them on untarnished 
to their successors. 

How those traditions grew, and what 
are the personal associations, still 
cherished in Literature and Art, will 
appear in the pleasant process of saun- 
tering through this richly - garnished 
store-house of fifty years. 

The Kennel, Barks, 
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THE ILLUSTRIOUS APPRENTICE. 

MasUr-Primer Ptmck (to Sis'IiAperiaZ Mc^esly (he German Emperor), “ I hbak, Sie, totje Son, IHB Ceown Peinoe Peebbeick 

WiLUAM, HAS A FANCY FOE PeINTINO. "WhY NOT BIND HIM OTEE TO MB ? ’* 

[It is said that, like ail members of the Boyal House the Crown Prince will learn a trade, and that his taste lies in the direction of typography.] 
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Vica/r*s Wife. haven’t seen you at Chttech fok some time.” 
Rustic. “Noa, I ain’t been lately. But I don’t go nowheres 

ELSE, I ASSURE YE ! ” 


THE NEW GALIEEY AND SOME OLD PICTDEES, 

12. Mr. Moffat Lindner here gives us a specimen of a 
peculiarly lumpy sea ; evidently a sea that has "been recently 
“ ploughed.” 

26. A real good “pool” hy the A.R.A. whose name is so 
suggestive of an ecclesiastical Pluralist, or several single 
clergymen rolled into one, yclept Parsons. Delightful. 

27. Charming little 'Woodseape, hy Miss Annette Elias, 
which the fair artist entitles “ The Elder Bush.’* But where is 
this reverend ^ ‘ Elder ’ ’ Bush ? Is he hiding from the Younger 
Bush ? Neither is visible. But what matter ? A good picture 
needs no Bush. 

34. A refreshing landscape, by James Orrock, which would 
be ever so much better could it be seen without reflection, 
that is without a glass over it. It is a glass too much. 

N.B. — ^This remark applies to the majority of pictures in the 
New Gallery. Why under glass ? Are the pictures being reared 
as if they were rare exotics ? 

45. 0. E. HalliS shows us Fatima at a cupboard door, more 
suggestive of Jam than of the awful Blue Chamber, evidently 
trespassing on Blue Beard’s “ preserves.” But Fatima herself 
is a sweet person with a rare taste in costume. 

63. Our Little Bill^” by Mrs. Kate Perugini. Just when 
the little Bill was due for the holidays. Welcome Home ! 

66. “A Common,” by Camille Vernede. True to nature,’ and 
quite common. 

103. “A Sliadxj Stream at Haslemere” by CiESARE PORMILI. 
Great C^sare, you have selected a lovely little sequestered 
spot “far from the madding crowd.” This is where rests our 
CiESARE Eour-mile-y away from anywhere. 

124. Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A. ’s striking portrait cf “Major- 
General Ian Eamilton^ C.B., D,8.0.” A Major-General repre- 
sented by a Sargent. 

132 . “ Reconnoitering, ” by J . T. Nettleship. 

Here is a lion reconnoiteiing, 

Just to see who may he loitering. 


Nettleship was looking out for the Lion, and the Lion for 
Nettleship. Nettleship caught the Lion : fortunately the Lion 
didn’t catch Nettleship. Where ivas the artist ? Lion’s Puzzle 
— ^To find Nettleship I Lion’s Motto, “Grasp your Nettleship.’’ 
Artist’s Proverb, “First catch your Lion.” We heartily con- 
gratulate His Nettleship. 

134. “A Richmond Oem.” 

139. G. F. Watts, R.A., a portrait of “ Wilfrid S. Blunt,” from 
which it appears that W. S. B. is gradually fading away. Hope 
he ’ll last out the Exhibition ! 

147. “Ice Bears.” His Nettleship shows a polar bear and 
cub on an iceberg. 

148. A Meadow Stream,” Deliciously cool’this, Mr. Ernest 
Parton. When the thermometer ’s up to 98 in the shade — then — 
“ Who fears to speak of ’98 in such a delightful nook ? 

174. “ Charles Earmsworth’s ” portrait by Edwin A. Ward. 
To Edwin A Ward a prize. 

175. But why didn’t CHARLEY (174) borrow Hildebrand 
Harmsworth’S lounging coat with bright blue lining for Mr. 
Ward to paint him in? This is as spirited a portrait as a 
BTildebrandy’s should be. 

181. “Betti/,” by H. Glazebrook. Just a little Bet, but a 
winning one. 

185. Shannon,” presented by Mr. Shannon, A.R.A. 

A three-quarter length as being the artist’s better half. Most 
striking picture, so striking, indeed, tha" her charming ms-a- 
ins, at No. 244, “Mrs. Temperley ” (another Shannon), is 
evidently doubtful as to how she should regard her, whether 
as friend or foe; which accounts no doubt for her puzzled 
expression which is neither a smile nor frown, but which might 
at a second’s impulse become either. Therefore it would be 
pardonable to remember this other painted lady of Mr. SHAN- 
NON’S as “ Mrs. Uncertain-Temperley.” 

197. Clever picture by Miss Connell of Princess Badoura, 
who is saying to the public, “ See, I put silver threepennies all 
round my head, and a silver sixpence between my eyes, and 
yet I don’t squint I ” 

219. “Macleod of Macleod,” by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
Fine picture ; happy expression ; no sign of My clouded brow. 

After this we ought to see the gallery upstairs : “but that ’s 
another storey,” 

To the Orafton Galleries. To call upon fascinating “Emma, 
Lady Hamilton,” in all sorts of costumes, as immortalised by 
George Romney. We come away from the new to the old, and 
whether it be Emma Hart, -afterwards Lady Hamilton (with 
the Hart suppressed), as St. Csecilia, as a Bacchante, as 
Cassandra, as a Spinstress, as a Seamstress, or as reading the 
news of one of Nelson’s victories, these pictures of her are 
masterpieces illustrating the familiar story of the Romance of 
a surpassingly lovely woman. A drama of more than domestic 
interest told in several tableaux. 


OUB BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Part I. of Cassell & Co.’s Series of the Royal Academy 
Pictures for 1900 is now out, and better memoranda of this 
year’s show it would be hard to find. Some of the reproductions 
in this number are admirable, especially that of “A Flying 
Squadron of the Old School,” by THOMAS Somerscales. 
Neptune is a bad sitter as a rule, though even Neptune has his 
tranquil moments ; but here the artist, like one of his own 
victorious old meii-of-war , has * ‘ taken him in action, ’ ’ and caught 
his exact expression, which the photographer has most per- 
fectly reproduced. “ The Fold Yard,” by Ybbnd King, R.I., is 
another pleasing reproduction of a very charming picture. 

Hilda Wade (Grant Richards), by the late Grant Allen. 
The heroine of this novel is a kind of Sherlock Holmes in petti- 
coats, accompanied by an admiring follower who is to her what 
* * Do-^joufolloio-pie-Watson ’ ’ was to the famous amateur detective. 
It begins well, and from time to time is interesting ; but being 
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‘*SuKE, Pat, and what ake ye wbaein’ ye’r Coat buttoned up loiee that on 

A WAEM DAY LOIRE THIS ? ” 

Faith, te’e Riveeence, to hoidb the Shiet Oi haven’t oot on !” 


too miicli spun out, is consequently dis-| 
appointing. It may T}e summed up as i 
“Wade and found Wanting.” 

From the House of Murhay come new 
editions of two classics, wide as the world 
apart. One is Hayward’s Art of Dining ; 
the other, even better known, George 
Sorrow’s masterpiece. The Bible in Spain, 
Of their attractions as literature, my 
Baronite comes too late into the world to 
write. Of the form of the latest presen- 
tation it must he said it is excellent and 
reasonable in price. Sorrow’s work 
contains reproductions of the original 
etchings, with photogravure and map. 
The Art of Dining has a portrait of its 
author which recalls the face of Mr. 
La YARD, sometime First Commissioner of 
Works in one of Mr. Gladstone’s early 
Ministries. 

Not the least clever thing about Little 
Lady Mary (Smith, Elder) is the device 
whereby Mr. Horace Hutchinson evades 
the prejudice against a volume of short 
stories. This one contains three, two 
good enough to carry the book far. The 
one from which it takes its name is brim- 
ful of life and character and has a quite 
new plot. A tale of London Society of 
to-day, its sometime tone of frivolity is 
deepened by a touch of tragedy. It will 
not be less acceptable since, unless my 
Baronite’s vivid fancy misleads him, one 
of the best known ladies in London 
Society has, unconsciously, sat for the 
model of the charming Lady Mai'y, 

The Baron de B.-W. 


A MYSTERY OF THE THAMES. 

(Fragment of a Romance found on the 
hanks of that river.) 

The Oldest] Inhabitant was pleased to 
welcome the Eminent Antiquarian. The 
visit suggested a compliment to the 
locality. There was not much to be seen 
at that bend of the river, but that little 
had evidently proved attractive. 

“Have you any quaint vessel of in- 
terest ? ” asked the Antiquarian. 

The Inhabitant thought for a moment. 
There were weird-looking jugs that had 
been sold with pounds of jam, there were 
twisted bottles that had contained Greek- 
grown wine, but neither of these articles 
could strictly be said to figure under the 
heading of local manufactures. 

“I mean,” continued the lover of the 
past, “ on your river.”. 

Then the Inhabitant became enthu- 
siastic. 

‘‘Yes, we have indeed a very old 
vessel. We have seen that vessel for 
many years plying between the bridges 
on our dear old stream. See, here it 
comes.” 

As he spoke a ship came floating along. 
It had masts but no sails, and was 
evidently propelled by machinery. 

“A very interesting relic, murmured 


the Antiquarian. “Strange that amongst 
so much that is new one should find 
something so old, so very old.” 

“ Yes, it is very old,” said the Inhabi- 
tant with pride. “I remember it as a 
boy, and, no doubt, my father remembered 
it as a boy before me.” 

“ It seems to me to be Early Victorian, 
if not even earlier,” commented the 
Antiquarian, who had been inspecting the 
vessel through his field glasses* “How 
did it get here ? ” 

“ It has been bought and sold many 
times and oft,” replied the Inhabitant# 
“There is a tradition in the neighbour- 
hood that it will outlive the Flying 
Dutchman.” 


“Do you know the name of the first 
commander ? ” 

“ Well, they do say it was NoAH—but I 
may be wrong.” 

“ I think it scarcely dates from Diluvian 
times,” said the Antiquarian, “although 
it certainly must be very ancient. But 
you have not told me yet its name. What 
isi ?” 

Then came the reply which filled the 
mind of the visitor with amazement and 
amusement. 

“ It is called a Thames Steamboat 1 ” 


Suggested Motto fob the Woman’s 
Exhibition.— All the fun of the Fair. 
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PERTE DD si:i«fcGAL. 

Encore un Outrage ! 

Selon une clepeehe de I’Afri- 
qiie du Sud, les Anglais ont 
saisi le S^n^al. Ces a’bomin- 
ables bandits ignorent m§me 
rortbograpbe du mot; ils 
1’ ^crivent ‘ ‘ Senekal . ’ ’ Mais 
c’est evidemmenfc la m^me 
chose. Las de tons ces combats 
inutiles qontre les h4roiques 
paysans du Transvaal, les 
traitres d’ outre Manche ont 
atta(g[u4 une colonie frangaise. 
C’est vrai que nous aiitres 
Franqais nous ne saurions dire 
sans h^siter cu se trouve cette 
colonie. Elle est quelque part 
en Afrique, au delh d'Alger. 
N’importe ! Elle est h nous ! 

Est-ee qu’il sera permis aux 
brigands br itanniques de mourir 
au milieu des marais pestilen- 
tiels oil tant de nos compa- 
triotes ont succomb4 ? Non, 
mille fois, non ! 

L’abominlable Loubet, 
r ignoble Waldbck - Rousseau, 
ratroce RblcassiS ne pensent 
qu’k rorganisation de lenr Ex- 
position ridicule. Ils ne s’oc- 
cupent guere des colonies fran- 
Caises. Mais moi, Tropfort, 


MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 



Study for a Portrait — “The Master op the Rolls.” 

This portrait — ascribed to the Common Sargent, but evidently from another 
hand — -was discovered in the Isle of Wight, and is supposed to be the 
counterfeit presentment of a famous athlete in his new r6le. 


je m'en oecupe. Je ne suis 
pas militaire. Je ne veux pas 
me battre. Mais j’^cris. 

Tremblez done, Joe Cham- 
berlain, mar^ehal d’ Angle- 
terre ! Tremblez done com- 
plices de ce chef du Syndicat 
anglo-juif! Moi je vous re- 
garde. Ne touchez pas au terri- 
toire francais. Je le protege. 

Henri Tropfort. 


WELL-MEANT ADVICE. 
When the clock is striking 
seven 

From the clinging bed to rise 
(Having sought it hy eleven) 
Makes you healthy, wealthy, 
wise, 

Fit to find the road to Heaven. 

So the copy-books agree. 

Yet precisely why a man 
May not wise or wealthy be 
Who affects another plan. 

Is a mystery to me]! 


A Forcible Objection. — 
What is the use of appointing a 
committee on any matter what- 
ever, when from the very nature 
of the case it is bound to be 
sat upoUf and even its own 
members must sit upon it ! 


MAGDA.” 

Let me at once say to all those for whom fine acting is a 
great treat, of rare occurrence, that if they let slip the present 
chance of seeing Mrs. Patrick Campbell as Magda they will 

have to deplore a lost 
opportunity. Since Mrs. 
Patrick; Campbell 
startled all London play- 
goers with her rendering 
of Paula Tanq'iieray, she 
has had no part exactly 
suited to her remarkable 
dramatic power.* Her 
Magda is a grand histri- 
onic display : at the 
present moment there is 
nothing like it to be seen 
in London (except Sig- 
nora Duse in the Italian 
version of this play), nor 
I suspect in Paris; in- 
deed, it would be difdcult, 
if not impossible, to find any other actress capable of playing this 
part so perfectly in every respect as Mrs. Patrick Cabipbell. 

No stronger contrast to Mrs. Campbell’s Magda^ the vivacious, 
impulsive professional singer and woman of the bohemian world, 
could there he than the Marie of Miss Winifred Fraser, her 
innocent, warm-hearted younger sister. Motherly and common- 
place is their honest step-mother, represented by Miss Frances 
Ivor, while Miss Helen Bouroher as PranzisTca, Marie's aunt, is 
a delightfully acidulated person, who, with Miss Page, Miss 
CoLLm, and Miss Logan, ably represents the slight touch of 
broad comedy that relieves the somewhat severe tone of the 
play.' The hearty boyish lover. Lieutenant Max, of Mr. Albert 



Gran, could not be improved upon ; and assuming that a cockney 
pronunciation maybe taken as equivalent to the “low German” 
of the kitchen, Miss Carlton’S Theresa, the serving maid, is also 
acceptable as contributing towards “ the relief of Magda.” 

Mr. Frank Mills as Dr. Von Keller, the cowardly, heartless, 
but highly respectable seducer, lets the audience into the 
secrets of the man’s hopelessly selfish and worldly nature, with 
most consummate art. His dress, make-up, and manner, are 
admirable. 

Mr. Berte Thomas as Pastor Heffterdingk, plays a most 
diflacult part without any exaggeration ; and this is great 
merit, since as preacher, spiritual guide, confidant, sincere 
friend of the family, and heart-sore lover of Magda in days 
gone by, there is every opportunity, every temptation t over- 
act and become sentimentally stagey, and consequently 
ridiculous. It is an excellent performance. 

As the old Colonel Leopold Bchwart&e, Mr. JAMES Fernandez 
is inimitable. Rarely, if ever, can he have played a part with 
more consummate art. And such a part I Theatrically speak- 
ing, he is “a heavy father” of the heaviest type. He is a 
domestic martinet ; his tyranny is intensified by his conscious- 
ness of failing brain power, and as he feels the sceptre of home 
rule slipping from his grasp, he clutches it all the more tightly, 
and acts with greater violence as he knows his time is short. 
He has had one stroke of paralysis, and his brain works slowly, 
yet by an occasional spasmodic effort he leaps to a truth. Mr. 
Fernandez is to he congratulated on a very fine performance, 
which the least exaggeration would render ridiculous and tedious. 

Nothing but such excellent acting as I have recorded above 
could have saved from a certain inevitable amount of ridicule a 
play made up of such good materials and yet so inartistically 
constructed that whenever it is requisite for one person to have 
a scene with another, as many of the other characters as may 
be on the stage at the time are told to go out into the garden, 
OP into the library, or into some other room, as the case may 
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be, and so tbe duologue is obtained I This simple device occurs 
not once, but several times. Mr. L. N. Pahkbr’s writing 
sounds like a mere bald translation, and if he has not 
‘‘adapted" dialogue, most certainly he has not improved the 
crude “stage directions." However, “it serves," and the 
very poverty of the piece makes the distinguished success of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and of her company, all the more 
remarkable. The Deuce is in it if the Royalty is not crowded 
nightly in spite of the Duse being in it “ in another place," 

A Friend at the Front^ 

THE NEW CANON. 

[“ The Geman Censor told the Emperor that before licensing a play he 
asked himself, ‘ Could I see this with my wife ? * The Emperor suggested 
that a more searching question would be, ‘Could I see this with my 
daughter? ’ ” — Daily Paper. 

Choms of Wives, 

Some women will say, ere they go to a play, 

“ This piece my suspicion arouses, 

For I hear it is so full of problems, you know — 

Could we see such a play with our spouses ? 

But I think it is plain to the merest man’s brain 
That we women would promptly remove all 
Dramatic delights that can shorten our nights 
If we wait for our husband's approval. 

, Another criterion then we must make, 

Not — ^Is it a drama to which we can take 
Our husbands ? — ^That standard we long have 
J outgrown — 

' ' But — ^Is it a play we wouldjvisit alone ? 


Chorus of Daughters, 

Some girls have a way, ere they go to a play, 

Of thinking, “Well, isn’t it rather — 

They say that the scene— well, you know what I mean— 

Do you think we could see it with father ? " 

Dad pales at divorce ; he thinks problems are coarse, 

And everything wicked and bad is ; 

There 's little we 'd know if we waited to go 
* With these very old women, our daddies. 

Another "criterion then we must make. 

Not — Is it a problem to which we can take 
Our fathers ? — ^That standard we too Have out- 
grown — 

But — Is it a play we would visit alone ? 

HOW TO WIN THE DERBY. j 

(By one who has all hut done it,) 

Take great care in purchasing a really good colt. Don’t let 
expense stand in your way, but ^be sure you get for money 
money’s worth. 

Obtain the most experienced trainer in the market, and 
confide your colt to his care. But, at the same time, let him 
have the advantage of your personal encouragement and the 
opinion of those of your sporting friends upon whose judgment 
you can place reliance. 

When the day of the great race draws near, secure the most 
reliable jockey and every other advantage that you can obtain 
for your valuable animal. 

Then, having taken every precaution to win the Derby, why 
— ^win it ! 
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Scene — A‘ Scotch Estate, The New Seir has run down to see the Property, 

The Heir, '-‘I sha’n’t be able to comb and settle herb just yet, McTavish, as 

I ORDERED 'out TO SOUTH AFRICA, BUT ” 

McTavwh {Ms Factor— with feeling), ** sorry, — A *M ■ VARRA sorry to. hear that^’ 

-'(the Hew is rather touched) — because ye "ll understan’, if onything was to happen 

TO YE, A DOOT THE ESTATE COULDNA STAN* TWA SUCCESSION DUTIES SC CLOSE.** 


DEPEECIATIONS. 

XVI. 

The Boer Delegates are interviewed by the 
American Press, which has come on 
hoard from the tender in Neio York 
Bay. 

The voyage ? Thank you, we have borne 
it well, 

Meeting with fortitude our daily dole 
; Of chastening sent by Heaven on whom it 
[ loves ; 


Heartened by faith; remembering how 
the wind 

Is tempered to the ewe-lamb short of wool. 
Moreover lo ! a goodly thing it is 
By fasting, yea, by sickness long endured, 
To bring the body under, make it fit 
Against the swelling beanos Love prepares. 

Our views of New York City ? *Tis a spot 
Riddled with institutions wise and rare, 
Where every cobble laid i* th* public ways 
Cries out aloud of freedom, manhood’s 
rights, 


The equal rectitude of Irish rule. 

So much for prime impressions ; these and 
more 

We will confirm at leisure, having seized 
An early opportunity to land. 

Next, of the parties we should best 
placate. 

You speak o’ th’ silver platform? Urge 
us run 

The non-expansion ticket? These are 
terms 

That ask intelligence beyond our scope 
Who hang upon the lips of brother Leyds 
For lore of politics ; yet our ears have 
heard 

O’ th’ Monroe Doctrine, bruited loud of 
late, 

Whereby the Eastern Hemisphere is 
taught; 

To shun obtrusion on your close pre- 
serves ; 

A gospel not applicable to you. 

Except by logic, easy to elude. 

Touching, again, your War of Liberty, 
Whereof the brazen beneficiaries 
Seem tardy in their joy at change of 
yoke, 

If certain tales o’ th’ Philippines bo 
fact— 

How served the Anglo-Saxon bond for bar 
’Gainst Europe’s intervention, proving 
blood 

Thicker than water? Babble o’ senti- i 
ment; 

Mere unction good at after-dinner hours 
To ease exchange of yachtsmen’s cour- 
tesies ; 

Not to be understood the serious way 
By public men with Celtic votes to catch. 

Yet here again we speak as toothless 
babes, 

Unversed i' th’ larger suffrage, taught to 
lean 

Upon the good old oligarchal plan, 

Having, in fact, one simple rule of life — 

To live in peace at other men's expense. 
Tammany, Democrat, RepubUcan, 
Mugwump, Expansionist— ’tis Greek to us, 
Yet not so Greek but we will throw our 
weight 

Into what scale is like to serve us best. 

And, last, the motive of our coming? 
Peace ! 

The homely Dopper’s passionate desire 
Since first he learned to handle Creusot 
guns, 

Or play the pom-pom. Peace, that holy 
state, 

The thing expressly stipulated for 
I’ th’ ultimatum, framed to that intent. 

But basely misconstrued by men of sin 
On whom the gripe of Satan lieth hard, 

In Uncle’s pregnant phrase, addressed to 
Raad. ^ 

To these, with promise to ignore the past, 
We come but now from making vain appeal ; 
In person, no, since absent-mindedness 
Aboundeth, very^wanton, in their streets ; 
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smuts 


QUITE UNDERSTOOD. 


Columbia (to Britannia). “TOU MUSTN’T MIND THOSE NOISY BOYS OF MINE. YOU KNOW, MY DEAR, 

IT ’S ELECTION TIME.” 
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A CHEERFUL PROSPECT. 

Miss Chatterton, ‘‘Yott aee a geeat Poet, aken’t toxj, M. Dumont?” 

M, Jhitiymt. “Ifo, Mademoiselle, I am not Poet at all, h:^.las ! I am only "what 
YOU CALL A — PeOSEE ! ” 


But through th’ Express, the mouarchs’ 
medium, 

And mouth-piece made for sovereign States 
to blow. 

So far, in fine, our modest plea has 
failed. 

Whether in print or uttered eye to eye 
I’ th’ Courts of Europe, where the love 
of us, 

Flattered as England’s enemy, is large, 
But larger yet the love of their own skins. 
And, since in factions’ mutual hate is 
found 

The opportunity of honest men, 

To you, our ultimate resort,*we come. 
Minds open, conscience clear of prejudice. 
Prepared to pose on what darned plank 
you will. 

Your ear a moment — ^not for publication ! 
If any local friction should occur 
Demanding lubricants ? You understand ? 

O. S. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaoted eeom thb Biaby oir Toby, M.P. 

ITowse of Commons, Monday, May 7. — 
Ministers had a bad night on Friday. At- 
tacked from all sides on matter of publica- 
tion of brief remarks by Bobs on Spion 
Kop affair, defence left entirely to official 
apologists. Dilemma coming on top of some 
other blunders might, in face of united, 
disciplined Opposition, be awkward, 
even with majority of 130. To-night 
things going wrong in fresh quarter. 
Uganda Railway, estimated to cost under 
two millions, turns out to involve a 
certain expenditure of five. 

St. John Brodrick, endeavouring to 
make best of bad business, explains that 
so-called estimate was based entirely upon 
conjecture. It seems Mr. Wilkins 
Micawher was in charge of business. He 
viewed the scene of operations with airy 
glance of confidence ; went straight on 
through desert, river, and morass, hop- 
ing that somewhere, somehow, something, 
would turn up to justify his sanguine 
forecast. He was disappointed. The 
blossom was blighted. The leaf was 
withered. The God of Day went down 
upon the dreary scene. 

ST. John Brodrick lacks Mr. Micaiv- 
ber’s mellifluous fluency of speechj as 
well as his dignified rotundity of figure. 
But the tone of his remarks curiously 
reminiscent. 

**Mr. Speaker, Sir,” he said in effect. 

Under the temporary pressure of 
pecuniary liabilities contracted with a 
view to their immediate liquidation, 
but remaining unliquidated through a 
combination of circumstances alike 
humiliating to endure, humiliating to 
contemplate, humiliating to relate. Her 
Majesty’s Government are compelled to 
come down to the House to ask for a trifle 
of an additional £1,930,000. This granted. 


the cloud will pass from the dreary scene ; 
the God of Day will be once more high on 
the mountain tops. Refuse it, the result 
is destruction. The bolt is impending, 
and the tree must fall.” 

As debate went on Prince Arthur 
moved restlessly in and out. Whilst Leader 
of Opposition spoke, dexterously exposing 
the weak points of the policy and ad- 
ministration responsible for the mess, he 
prepared to reply. Oawmbix-Bannbrman’s 
position not without difficulty. It was the 
Liberal Government, of which he had been 
a member, that was responsible for the 
policy of making a railway in Uganda. 
But, as Edward Grey put it, it was “ a ” 
railway, not this particular line. Nor 
were Lord Rosebery and his colleagues 
responsible for management of the affair. 
Obvious and only game of Leader of 
Opposition was to make the most of 
Ministerial blunders, whilst stopping 
short of action, logical conclusion of 
which was to abandon the costly enter- 
prise midway. 

This Cawmell-BanneRMAN did with 


tact, skill and humour. Brynmor Jones, 
knowing a better way, whilst in favour 
of making the railway, moved an 
amendm'ent refusing to find the money 
for completing it. Leader of Oppo- 
sition expressed hope that that line of 
action would not be adopted. For him- 
self he certainly could not vote for the 
amendment. 

Prince Arthur, narrowly watching 
gentlemen below gangway opposite, dis- 
cerned their intention. They would throw 
over their Leader, affording another ob- 
ject lesson illustrative of the unity of 
the Opposition. By way of reinstating 
stumbling Ministers, helping them over 
a nasty fence, that better than any speech 
from Treasury Bench, however conclu- 
sive. So Prince Arthur held his peace, 
and chuckled as he watched fifty-three 
good men and true, the flower of the 
Radical party, go forth into the division 
lobby to flout their Leader. 

Business done, — Second reading of 
Uganda Railway Bill carried by 226 votes 
against 53. 
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Tuesday* — It was William Lawibs 
Jackson wKo was directly, though, quite 
Innocently, responsible for dilemma in 
which House to-night found itself 
plunged. Questions on the paper over, 
he slowly rose from bench under shadow 
of Speaker’s Chair and said something 
that sounded like quotation from the 
Burial Service. His voice didn’t travel 
across the jBloor ; but he looked so por- 
tentously wise, his tone so sepul- 
chral in its solemnity, that members feared 
the worst. With strained attention, 
allusion caught to Select Committee on 
War OfBlce Contracts. By strange associa- 
tion of ideas that sometimes' possesses 
the perturbed mind, members recalled 
how, upon a time, Jackson was Chairman 
of South Africa Committee. Now he filled 
same post upon another Committee, like- 
wise called into birth to deal with 
certain shady matters. 

Sage op Queen Anne’s Gate observed 
that Jackson had selected a remote place. 
Might be an accident ; certainly, if 
occasion rose for profiting by the policy 
of. the open door he could bolt. Vague 
suspicion of something wrong deepened 
when Jemmy Lowthbr interposed with 
expression of opinion that proceedings of 
Committee would become an absolute 
farce. Only thing for honest men to do 
was to take a division. What Jackson 
had been hoarsely whispering they didn’t 
quite know. Appearances were against 
him ; division insisted upon. 

When they came back plot thickened. 
Jackson having removed a pace or two 
nearer the door was on his legs again. 
There rolled through hushed chamber a 
fresh quotation from the Burial Service, 
in which was interpolated reference 


to minutes of the evidence of a Select 
Committee that met in 1873. Instantly 
Cameron and half a dozen other members 
on their feet protesting. Here was 
deep design disclosed I Cameron, who 
was nearer than others to the graveside 
over which Jackson presided, assisted 
common understanding of position by 
suggesting that meaning of new move 
was to burke valuable but, for evil 
purposes, disconcerting evidence. 

Only by tact of Speaker another divi- 
sion avoided. When, .later, Jackson’s 
Committee came to the front again on the 
Privilege Question, pent-up feelings 
burst forth like a cataract, and the 
House made itself supremely ridiculous. 
Which is the accustomed conclusion of 
Privilege motions. 

Business done. — By majority of 192 
against 100 House declared certain 
Liverpool solicitors been guilty of 
breach of Privilege. By majority of 192 
against 139 resolved to say no more 
about it. 

Tlmradai/.— Sitting given up to dis- 
cussion of problem how to house the 
London poor. Series of long addresses. 
Odd to see in Peers gallery one who 
made no speeches on the question ; 
just went and settled it. No man, not 
even Christopher Wren, has achieved 
stone -and -mortar memorial of greater 
interest than Lord HOWTON will leave 
to London. To the New Zealander strol- 
ling over Vauxhall Bridge, or descend- 
ing from the ’bus near the Elephant and 
Castle, he might, if he were not a modest 
man, say, ‘‘Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice.” 

Monty Corry, to recall a familiar 
name, embarked much of his patrimony 


upon the work. He gave up to it — rarer 
sacrifice— all his time and .energy. The 
amount of good done in way of alleviating 
the lot of the struggling labourer is 
incalculable. And all achieved without 
speech-making, public meetings or other 
fuss. 

We have our different ways. In the 
Commons we talk. Outside a clear-headed, 
big-natured man quietly works. 

Business done . — Second reading of 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill talked 
around from four o’clock till midnight. 
Nothing done. - 

Friday . — rOn motion of Ministerial Whip, 
writ ordered to issue for new election in 
Isle of Wight division of Hampshire in place 
of Sir Richard Webster, who, since his 
election, has accepted the office of Master 
of the Rolls. 

Thus exit DiOK Webster from a scene 
for fifteen years made pleasant and 
homely by his kind heart, lucid speech, 
supremo ability, unaffected manner. He 
will be missed in the House of Commons, 
and as few of us are likely to be brought 
up in the dock of the Court of Rolls, we 
shall not often meet again. 

Sark has some idea of writing his 
life. Believes it would be equally effec- 
tive with thelhistory of Dick Whittington, 
as showing how Industry and Ability lead 
from lowest levels to highest aspira- 
tions. For one who began^^life as a Tub- 
man (a bar-tender I know ; in vain I ask 
Sark what .is a Tubman), who served 
some time as a Postman, to rise to almost 
the highest seat on the judicial bench, is 
an honour alike to himself and to the 
institutions under which he has thriven. 

Business done . — Small Talk in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


‘‘IN A GOOD CAUSE.’^ 

Mr. Punch promised, and performs. By 
the way, the Punch Performance at the 
Palace Theatre Matinee brought in just 
on five hundred pounds to the Children’s 
Hospital Fund, inclusive of the amount 
obtained by the sale of the “Souvenir 
Books.” 

1 propos, the Souvenir Book, worth 
ten times the price at which it is now 
being sold, may be had, on application, at 
the Punch Office, and' of all Booksellers 
in London. Its price, “not to put too 
fine a point upon it,” is five shillings. 
It is positively giving it away. Such a 
real gem of art for the ridiculously small 
sum of five shillings I Nobody should be 
without this admirably got -up work, 

I which is not only a volume in itself, but 
speaks volumes for Mr. Punch and his 
Artists on and outside the Staff, while 
eloquently appealing by Literature and 
Art to every one on behalf of the 
Children’s Hospital Fund. Send orders 
for these “Souvenirs,” and Post Office 
Orders as well; to 


Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ld., 
10, Bouverie Street, B.C. 

Others are taking it up where Mr. 
Punch temporarily has left off. The 



Elizabethan Madrigal Singers, which 
should be a very ancient musical corpora- 
tion, judging by their title, are giving a 
concert at the Kensington Town Hall, on 
May 25, and the entire receipts will be 
handed over to the Children’s Hospital 
in Great Ormond Street. We wish it every 
possible success. 


And, finally, here is the Summary 
at the closing of the Fund, Friday, 
May 11— 

£ 8. d. 

Donations 12,986 1 9 

New Annual Subscriptions... 535 3 6 
Endowment Fund 2,810 0 0 


Total £1 6,331 5 3 

This is indeed a grand total. Mr. Punch, 
on behalf of the Ormond Street Hospital, 
begs to sincerely thank his most kind 
“ friends in front ” for the hearty support 
so freely accorded to this most charitable 
work. 


A RENDEZVOUS. 

Jones {stopping Brown), Where to In 
such a hurry ? To catch a train ? 

Brown. No — to meet a bill. {Exit. 


“The Windy Side oe the Law.” — 
Which side is this? Go into a solicitor’s 
office: you’ll soon be able to answer 
the question when you get near a draught. 



io po'w "feliA nnii * 1 fn 
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Court. The rest lingered for a moment or two discussing the 
situation with the porter. Then they^ too, drifted away, 
leaving Braithwaite and Carter alone. 

“ Good night, all of you 1 ” 

“Good night, Bax; good night, Dick. Don’t forget break- 
fast to-morrow— devilled bones and gallons of tea — good night.” 

Their companions gone, the two runners turned into one of 
the staircases on the south side of the Court, mounted the 
wooden stairs, and entered the first-floor sitting-room, in which 
they “kept ” together. Before following them in and listening 
for a short space to their conversation, it may be as well to 
introduce them with something more of ceremony. 

Chapter II. 

You are to imagine, then, two typical English youngsters, 
clean-limbed and active, with the clear eyes and ruddy com- 
plexion that speak eloq[uently of health and a sound constitu- 
tion. Both had been at Eton, where they had rowed in the 
eight ; they had come up to Cambridge together ; had rowed, as 
freshmen, in their college eight, and had both been chosen, 
glory of glories, to row against Oxford in the following year. 
These circumstances and their tastes in exercise had thus marked 
them out as inseparables, a condition to which they had con- 
formed still further by keeping together in one of those double 
sets of rooms of which there are several in the Great Court. So 
much for their resemblances. Their points of difference were 
not few. Brajthwaitb, whose rowing weight was 12 st. 10 lb., 
and whose place in the University crew had been No. 4, stood 
well over six feet in height; his eyes were blue; his fair, 
shining hair rippled in waves over his head ; the well-cut 
lines of his mouth and his whole air indeed showed firmness, 
resolution, and intelligence. Carter was shorter and more 
slimly built, as befitted one of the best bows who had ever 
rowed a winning race from Putney to Mortlake ; his dark hair 
lay straight upon his head, his eyes were dark, and a dai?k 
shadow, cast by that coming event, his moustache, was already 
perceptible upon his upper lip. It was an eminently good- 
humoured face for all its darkness, shrewd and smiling and 
irregular, the turned-up little nose and the dumpling cheeks 
contrasting remarkably with the regular lines of his friend’s 
handsome features. . 

Garter had paid a prosperous City merchant the compliment 
of becoming his son ; Braithwaite, as the son of Lord Marlow 
and the grandson of the Earl of Stillingford, was connected in 
one way or another with a considerable part of the House of 
Lords. But wealth and birth had left the one and the other 
unspoiled, and not even their athletic success had availed to give 
either of them a trace of that sort of swagger which the 
ordinary undergraduate resents bitterly in others, even when, 
as sometimes happens, he practises it himself. Both were, 
therefore, popular in the best sense of the word in the little 
world of Cambridge. Indeed, it may justly be said that no 
wholesomer or manlier lads were to be found amongst the many 
wholesome and manly lads who adorned the University. 

Young Braithwaite had been left an orphan at an early 
age, and since that time 'his grandfather, the old Earl, had 
taken charge of him and watched over his growth and 
education. 

The Earl of Stillingpord, as everybody knows or ought to 
know, is Prime Minister, and leader of the great Conservative 
party. His political and social duties are therefore innumerable, 
but none of them has ever interfered with the affectionate care 
that he has lavished on his grandson. Indeed, the Earl has, 
on occasion, allowed his interest in the ^youngster to stand in 
the way of an important engagement. On the day of the Iasi 
boat-race he was to have addressed an immense party gathering 
at St. James’s Hall, but as I myself saw him on the Umpire’s 
steamer, franticsally waving his umbrella and shouting encourage 
naents to Cambridge, I fear that there must have been less 
i aecu]^C 3 \than is usual in the explanations which were given o: 

Ms lordship’s failure to vindicate the policy of his party before 
jhe assembled political delegates. 

However, the two young men are now well settled in their ^ 

arm-chairs and shall speak for themselves.^ They ought, no ^ 

ioubt, to have gone at once to bed, but this was their first - 
aight out of training, and, the next day being Sunday, a long 
lie would be more than ordinarily permissible. At any rate, 
they sat on, and smoked pipes and talked. 

“Dick,” said Bax, suddenly interrupting the reminiscences 
of the boat-races, in which they had been indulging, “I’m not 
coming up next term. I ’m going to spend all the Vac. and all 
next term in reading somewhere.” 

This startling announcement, for which nothing had prepared 
him, took DICK’S breath away. 

“My dear Bax,” he expostulated, “ you ’re joking.” 

“ Never was more serious in my life. My mind ’s made up.” 
“But look here, Bax; give second thoughts a chance. Sleep 
on it. Take time to ” 

“ That ’s just what I ’m not going to do, Dick, I ’ve taken 
lots of time already — and wasted most of it. My old grand- 
father ’s quite right : I ’ve got to pull up, and if I ’m going to 
do that I ’ve got to spend six months at least away from this 
place, doing solid reading, and thinking seriously about my 
career.” (“Quotation from grandfather,” interposed Dick.) 

“ You shut up ; it ’s none the worse for being a quotation. I ’m 
coming round to the idea that the old man knows what he s 
talking about a deuced sight better than you or I, though he 
does happen to be close on seventy, and we ’re only twenty- 
two.” 

“All right, Bax, keep your hair on. I know it isn’t every- 
body that ’s got a Prime Minister for grandfather. I wonder 
how it feels,” he continued reflectively, “ to have a big gun of 
that sort to look after one ? Anyway, it must be a bit of a bore 
for the old fellow. Just think of it ! While he ’s sitting in his 
ancestral library composing a great speech to show that if some 
shocking radical hadn’t lived every one would have been a 
thousand per cent, richer, especially the millionaires, and that 
all he himself can do is to patch together a few shattered pieces 
of the British Constitution, which every Englishman is ready to 
defend with his life blood (that ’s in his peroration)— just as 
he ’s trying to write all this down and learn it off by 
heart, in comes a gold-laced, powdered, silk - stockinged 
flunkey— -I ’ve seen ’em, Bax ; they’re all like that in the 
best families— and offers him a pile of letters on a silver tray. 
First letter wants a peerage ; second letter wants a deanery ; 
third ..letter refuses to vote for him any longer unless he 
brings in a bill to abolish the London County Council ; ten 
more letters all to the same effect, and, last, a letter from 
his dear grandson saying he ’s got a confession to make — ^bills 
have run up somehow — doesn’t know how it is — they always do 
run up at Cambridge— will his beloved grandfather forgive him 
just this once and send him a cheque for two hundred to start 
him quite clear ? Grandfather says ‘ D— n,’ gold-laced flunkey 
says, *Beg your pardon, my lord,’ and the bits of the British 
Constitution remain where they are, while grandpapa writes a 
cayenne-pepper letter to his boy. Oh, yes, it must be a dreadful 
life to have a grandson at Trinity, dreadful ! ” 

“Not worse than having a son there. Ask your governor, 
and see if he doesn’t agree with me. But, Dick, be serious for 
! half a moment— yes, you can make me a lemon squash ; you ’re 
not such a bad sort after all. Kind and domestic, and devoted 
* to your parents and all that— I ’ve got to do some real work if 
, I mean to be any good at all in the Tripos. Wish I ’d never 

L gone in for it, but I wanted to please the old man, and after all 
j I may scrape into the second class with luck. Well, I ’ve got 
: into the way of not reading up here, and if I came up next term 

3 it would be the same old story : I should have to row in the 
- Pour ; couldn’t keep out of it. You know the kind of arguments 

3 they use — a man must take some exercise ; therefore, why not 
f 1 row ?— besides, the honour of the Club requires it— it wouldn’t 
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do to let First or the Hall -walk over* So the long and the short 
of it -would he I should have to row, and when one gets keen 
about a race, and hasn't got a natural inclination for sapping — 
well, you know what a rare lot of reading one 's likely to get 
through. No, I 'm going to make a break ; I can spare the term, 
and then I '11 come up again after Christmas and row in the 
'Varsity, and if I don't play the fool, I shall get through the 
Trip all right " 

“And Hhe Sporting Life will have a special 'paragraph next 
day, stating that amongst those who proceeded to the degree of 
B.A. was Mr. WiLFEiD Brskine Baxbndale St. John Braith- 
WAITE (19th in the 3rd class of the Classical Tripos), who is not 
merely the grandson of the Prime Minister, but a rowing Blue — 
that it is satisfactory to find so striking an illustration of the 
mens sana in corpore sano, and that so long as England has such 
sons she will never, please the pigs, fall behind in the race, and 
that so mote it be. But, Bax, my resolute, immovable block of 
old red sandstone, whom are you going to read with? " 

“ That 's just it, Dick. I don't know. Can you help me? 

“You don't deserve to be helped, you know, you really 
don't," replied his friend, assuming an air of profound depres- 
sion. “ You 're going to desert me, leave me alone to' face a 
heartless bed-maker and a cold, unfeeling Dean. No matter, it 
shall never be said that a Carter failed a Braithwatte in the 
hour of his need, even if he had to sacrifice himself. Bax, I 've 
got the very thing for you." 

“ Don’t rot, DiOK." 

“ Hear him," said Dick, appealing tragically to an imaginary 
audience, “hear him, everybody. Isn't he a dear to talk of 
rotting to the friend of his infancy ? But I tell you, V^ilfrid 
Erskine Etcetera, I have got the very thing for you, and what 's 
more it 's a relation of mine, a beloved uncle, in fact — ^may I be 
forgiven for putting a maternal uncle to so base a use — ^he 's a 
Vicar, Baxendalb — the Rev. Hubert Eusebius Hadden is his 
ancient name — and he 's a mine of learning, oh, St. John of my 
heart ; was second classic up here in the year one, edits things 
and emends the old Greek and Latin Johnnies* He 's the ticket 
for you, Bax." 

“ But, dash it all, he won’t take me as a pupil." 

“ Oh yes he will. You leave that to me. All I 've got to do 
is to ask him prettily and tell him what a real good — ahem — 
abandoned, scoundrelly, good-for-nothing rogue you are, and 
he ’ll take you fast enough. And, oh, Baxy, my boy, I 've had 
a letter from him to-day, and he 's coming here on Monday, with 
Aunt Constantia and my adorable Cousin Millie, and if you're 
a good boy we ’ll all lunch together and go to the Trinity ball 
and fix the whole thing up." 

“ Dick, you ’re a ripper. Why, nothing could be better." 
i “ But there 's one thing I ask, Bax— in fact, I must insist on 
it. No flirting with Aunt Constantia, She loves ipe fondly, 
and I will not have her young affections tampered with by 
any one’s eldest grandson ; and, oh my, Bax "—a sudden thought 
struck him with consternation — “ what about Henley ? You 're 
not going to chuck Henley, are you ? " 

“No, old man, I’m not. We'll row for Leander an^ we’ll 
have a good try for the Grand, and then I'll turn into a 
student, and let my beard grow, and take walks', and sap like 
beans, and your uncle shall fill me chock full of classical tips, 
and— oh, it 's a lovely, enticing prospect, isn't it ? " 

“ Never mind, Bax ; I daresay it '11 do you good. And now 
to bed, my lamp of learning, or else there won't be any night 
left to sleep in." 

Chapter III. 

A LUNCH at Trinity during what is still called the “May" 
week is no small or unimportant affair, and the minds of our 
two young friends were much exercised on the question of a 
menu suited to their own reputation as Luculli, and to ,the 
pleasant but embarrassing fact that they were to entertain 
ladies. Eventually, however, ^ the preliminary arrangements 
were duly made, the meringue eggs in their nest of delicately 


spun sugar were ordered, the gyp received his instructions, 
the bed-maker busied herself in conversation and the running 
of eleventh-hour errands in search of flowers or preserved 
fruit, and Braithwaite and Carter felt as the time drew 
near that they had done all that lay in mortals to 'command 
success — even to the extent of purchasing a footstool, not a 
common article in college rooms, for the benefit of Aunt 
Constantia. 

The Hadden party arrived by an early train, and having left 
their luggage at the “ Bull," they still had time for a saunter 
round the Colleges. Here the Vicar was in his glory. The 
newer buildings, to be sure, distressed him; he failed to 
realise their architectural beauty and seemed to think that 
Cambridge, as he remembered it, was a better place. It was 
his daughter’s first visit to Cambridge, and the old man 
delighted in pointing out to her the familiar places, peopled 
with vanished but unforgotten friends, to which his memory 
fondly turned as though the events that made them dear to him 
had happened but yesterday. Aunt Constantia had been 
through the mill before, and if her interest flagged occasionally 
it must be remembered that she had breakfasted early and that 
for a lady of her ample proportions a walk through college 
courts seemed a superfluous preparation for the lunch to which 
she looked forward. But Millie was all attention and delight. 
Her laughing eyes lit up with interest as her father recounted 
his undergraduate exploits, from the daring terror of which, I 
am forced to admit, he subtracted not a jot as he lovingly 
detailed them to his daughter. 

“There, Millie," he said, as they stood in the Trinity New 
Court, “that was my room, ground floor. Letter C. That’s 
where we had a famous supper after the races in the Lent term 
when I was a freshman." Aunt Constantia knew the dare-devil 
story that was coming, and endeavoured vainly to interpose. 

“ There were twenty of us in that small room ; and when it was 
over I remember somebody suggested a game of football with 
pillows. Millie, it snowed feathers that night ; not a pillow 
was left in the New Court, and next morning " 

“ My dear," said Aunt Constantia, “ don't you think we had 
bettor be moving oh ? Diok has lunch waiting for us, and we 
mustn't be late." The adventure of the pillows, therefore, 
remained uncompleted, and the party betook themselves to the 
Great Court rooms in which preparations had been made to 
receive them. 

Miss Millicent Hadden was certainly a very pretty girl— 
not classically beautiful, but something far better — bright, 
cheerful, and fascinating, with cheeks as soft and clear, eyes 
as sparkling and true, and mouth as smiling and attractive— 
there is no other word for it — as ever turned the thoughts of 
an undergraduate from athletics to the contemplation of un- 
dreamt of excellences in woman. The young men of Cambridge 
are not always, it must be admitted, at their best and easiest 
in the society of ladies. I have seen the gayest and the 
brightest of them reduced to a shy and terrified silence by 
one weak girl. “Where be your gibes now; your gambols, 
your songs ? your flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? Not one now. Quite chap-fallen ? Now 
get you to my lady's chamber." Excellent advice, no doubt, 
but.not calculated to restore the equanimity of a youth already 
depressed by ladies and lAoving about in worlds not realised. 

This lunch, however, was an exception, Dick was among his 
own people, and Braithwaite, as Dick’s best friend, soon found 
himself on -terms of kindly intimacy with the three guests. 

“Mr. Braithwaitb," said Millie, towards the end of the 
feast, “ don't you feel proud of being a man, and rowing in 
glorious races and being allowed to do as you like? " 

“I don't know so much about that. Miss Hadden* One gets 
pretty well used to being a man ; and even boat-races pall after 
a time. And as to doing what we like — ^well, you don^t know 
our tutors and Deans; they'te simply terrors. I assure you 
; we 're the most down-trodden lot in the world." 
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‘‘Then,” she retorted, with a quick look at the Vicar, who, 
oblivious of Greek texts and philosophy, was explaining to 
Dick a private theory of his own for the circumvention of 
proctors, “then all I can say is that you must all be very 
different from Papa’s friends when ho was an undergraduate. 
Papa doesn’t look very terrible,” — ^the Vicar, as a matter of 
fact, though his frame was massive and his limbs still strong, 
was a picture of mild benevolence — “but one mustn’t judge 
by looks, and I know he was very wild and daring at Cam- 
bridge.” 

“ Do you know what I ’m going to do, Miss Hadden? I feel 
I want rousing into wildness, so I’m going to ask Mr. Hadden 
to take me in and coach me — ^not in books — of course not — ^but 
in recklessness, I mean, and all that. Do you think he ’ll be 
willing to do it ? ” 

“ He might, perhaps. But we shall have to ask Plato first.” 

‘ ‘ Plato ? What ’s he got to do with it ? ” 

“ Oh, Mr. Braithwaitb, you don’t mean to say you don’t 
know Plato I Where have you lived ? Plato is the only dog in 
the whole world, and we never do anything without consulting 
him.” 

However, before the banquet had ended the Vicar had agreed 
to take charge of Beaithwattb. Aunt Constajntia had signified 
a smiling assent, and, though Millie declared that Plato would 
be deeply offended, her objection was overruled and the matter 
was concluded. It had also been provisionally settled that the 
Haddens were to come to Henley Kegatta to see Leander row 
for the Grand Challenge Cup. 

It is not my purpose, even if I had the power, to describe 
the glories of the Trinity ball held that same evening in the 
Corn Exchange. Mhlib looked ravishing, and her card filled to 
overflowing. By a special indulgence she conferred three 
dances and an extra on Bax, and that young man went home 
at 5 a.m., his head full of unaccustomed rosy visions, and with 
far pleasanter views of his coming retirement from Cambridge. 
Thus dreaming he climbed the staircase and opened his door. 
A surprise awaited him. As he entered his sitting-room, he 
was startled to find himself in the presence of three ancient 
females of a stern and forbidding aspect. One of them was 
knitting, another was apparently cutting patterns with a huge 
pair of scissors, and the third had in her hands a knotted stick 
with which she now and then pointed gloomily at the spell- 
bound undergraduate. 

His first ^thought was that a party of early bed-makers had 
strayed into his room. 

“ Bedders, by Jove ! ” he muttered, half aloud. 

“Oh, youth,” said the stick-bearer, shaking her grizzled 
locks, “speak words of good omen, or be still. We be no bed- 
makers, my sisters and 1. Prom remote places have we come 
hither.” 

“ TTpon my word, it ’s deuced good of you,” stammered Bax, 
“ but I ’m afraid I ’m not arranged for ladies at this .hour of the 
morning— haven’t got any spare rooms for you. . Now, at the 
‘Bull’ ” 

“ Is it a sacrifice thou speakest of ? ” interrupted the pattern- 
cutter. “ Know then, that we have no need of sacrifices. We 
are come to make enquiries of thee. And first as to the legend 
of thy house. Is it not ‘ Fatis obstare paratua ’ ? ” 

“Well, yes,” admitted Bax, “that is the family motto, 
though we pronounce it a bit differently.” 

The hags Ihughed a solemn, blood-curdling laugh, ahd she of 
the knitting-needles spoke — ’ ■ 

“Surely it is a jest, for no man can withstand the P^tes, 
whether they decree good fortune or evil. But thou art young 
and of a goodly countenance, and wo are well disposed towards 
thee. Nay, shrink not. Such timidity ill becomes a youth.” 
““Let him alone. Clotty,” said the stick-bearer. Don’t 


make him think we can’t talk naturally. And as for you, 
Mr. Braithwaite, be assured that we shall watch over you. 
But first speak to us of your hopes and fears.” 

Now, if there is one thing that an English boy hates above 
all others it is talking about himself, his ambitions, and his 
intimate thoughts. He looks with deep suspicion on a ’man 
who wears his heart upon his sleeve, and who offends conven- 
tion and his acquaintances by always “ gassing about his own 
beastly self.” Braithwaitb, therefore, showed not the least 
readiness to detail his private aft'airs to the three weird visitors 
who had invaded his rooms. The lady of the stick, however, 
pressed him inexorably. 

“Speak,” she said, “for if we are to help yon, it is necessary 
that you yourself should lay bare your inmost thoughts.” 

Braithwaitb still struggled; he felt he was not good at 
confessions ; and besides, what on earth had these three 
weather-beaten old ladies to do with him ? On what grounds 
did they claim the right of cross-examining him as to his hopes 
in life ? Anyhow, he Was hanged if he was going to tell them 
anything. 

Bnt, even as he silently expressed this determination to 
himself his resolution seemed to grow weaker; sentences 
formed themselves spontaneously in his head and clamoured 
for utterance. 

“Speak!” said the three in a solemn and almost menacing 
chorus. 

Something seemed to snap in Braithwaitb’S head and words 
burst from his lips. He told them about his grandfather ; he 
spoke of his own hopes of a political career ; his slackness in 
reading ; his gloomy anticipation of failure in his Tripos ; his 
delight at having gained his Blue and helped to defeat Oxford ; 
his triumph in having rowed head of the river ; his estimate, 
a low one, it must be admitted, of his tutor’s capacity for 
controlling him ; his money difficulties — all these matters he 
poured out in a voluble stream without pausing for a moment. 
How he contrived to shake off all proper reserve he never 
understood. When he thought of the scene afterwards he 
grew hot ail over and blushed with shame at the memory of 
his want of modesty and reticence. He spoke of his popularity 
and his looks. 

“I know,” he declared, “that fellows like me. I can see 
that well enough. Oh, yes, I ’m fairly popular up here, and of 
course, you know, I ought to be, for X ’m a pretty good oar, 
and all that, and 1 ’m not bad-looking either— am I ? ” 

It was a hideous, distorted revelation of his inmost self that 
he offered .to his visitors, but he could no more have stopped 
himself than he could have sunk through the floor of his room, 
as he wished to. How much more he might have said will 
never be known. He himself thinks he might even have gone 
on to speak of Millie — Millie, whose very name had already 
become sacred to him. But before he could commit this 
atrocity, a well-known step sounded on the staircase, the door 
opened, and to Braithwatte’s immense relief Dick entered the 
room. 

“Why, Bax, old man,” he said, “what’s the matter witli 
you? What the deuce were you talking about at the top of 
your voice all to yourself. You look as if you ’d seen half-a- 
dozen ghosts.” 

“Dick, I’m not — that’s to say I’m all right. Never felt 
better in my life. But who the dickens are these three old 

girls who By Jove 1 they ’re gone. They were here a 

moment ago,.” 

“ Three old grandmothers,” said Dick, cheerfully incredulous ; 
“you’ve over-danced yourself, and over-eaten yourself, and 
over-fizzed yourself, and over-talked yourself. You’re half- 
asleep already. Best thing you can do is to go to bed.” 

{To he continued,) 
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EuTcUng [to frimd, who finds some difficmUy in, keeping his dgar 
cUighi). “I say, old man, what Matoess do you smoke?” 


L’BNLilVlMBNT. 

La nuit. Vne rue cUserte, Un fiacre qui attend. Trois hommes 
'parlant a voix hasse. Costumes de touristes anglais. Pe- 
tites casquettes. Orandes bottines. 

"'Rdcliefort. Eh bien, tout est pr§t. Sotumes-nous bieii 
guises I Nous avons tout k fait Pair anglais. Membres du 
Syndicat anglo-juif. Moi je suis Abeaham Brovn, Judet est 
Isaac Shones, et vous, Drumont, yous §tes Jacob Robinson. 
Brumont. Ce sont des noms anglais ? Broyn, Shones ? 

Judet. Robinson ? II y a Tile Robinson. 

Rochefort. Mais oui. Yous n’^tes jamais content, Drumont. 
Je connais bien PAngleterre. J’ai liabite le Regent Pare. 
Drumont. Mais nous ne parlous pas un mot d’anglais. 
Rochefort. Si fait. Je le parle couramment. 

J udet. Chut 1 II y a quelqu'un. 

Rochefort. O’ est elle. 

Une dame voiUe. Tournure 6legante. Grand manteau. 
Saluts. PoignSes de main. 

Drumont. Attention I Encore quelqu’un. C’est un ^lecteur. 
Parlez anglais. Yite I 

Rochefort (criant). A oh y ass, ISAAC ! Alio, Jacob I Olright. 
Angliche spooken ire. 

Jwdet. II nous regarde. O’est bien. Criez encore. 

Rochefort {tout has). En voiture, comtesse. Pardon. ’ II faut 
faire semblant de vous pousser un pen. (Criant.) Aoh yassl 
Ipipourah I [Tous les quatre se prScqntent dans le fiacre. 

Rochefort. En route I Ah, sapristil Nous avons oubIi4 
quelque chose. Y us n’avez pas erie. 

La Dame {pench4e dehors). A moi I Au seeours ! 

UBlecteur. Quel vacarme 1 Ils ont Pair d’enlever la femme. 
Pas de sergot dans les rues. Bes cabotins probablement* Bes 
pochards. Ah bah, je m’en Ache I 

Dans la voiture. 

La Dame. Oh allons-nous ? 


Rochefort. Jusqu’aux fortifications. Ce n’est pas la peine 
d’aller plus loin, et de payer plus cher. 

Judet. Encore un electeur. Lk, k gauche. Criez, Rochefort. 

Rochefort. Aoh yass, Isaac! Yive Ohambeelaine I Ah, il 
n’entend pas, il s’en va. Et Ik vous descendrez, comtesse, et 
vous irez k pied au poste, ou au bureau d’octroi. 

La Dame. Oui, oui, je sais. Je me suis evadee. J’ai marchc 
dans P obscurity. J'ai grand faim. 

Rochefort. Pas trop. Je pense k tout. Yous avez arrach 6 
une carotte en traversant les champs. La void. 

Judet. Encore des fables, des carottes ? 

Drumont. Y a-t-il des carottes aux environs de Paris dans co 
moment ? 

Rochefort. Mais si. Puisque je Pai achetee ce matin aux 
Halles. Yous n’etes jamais content. 

Judet. Aux Halles? Pourquoi pas un saucisson de Lyon. 
Mais 9 a manquerait d’actualite. On ne les trouve pas aux 
champs, en efiet. 

Drumont. Est-ce que nous arriverons bientdt ? Je suis trks 
mal k Paise. Yous auriez du rctenir une voiture plus large. 
Et on sont les electeurs ? C’est embetant. 

Rochefort. Jamais content ! Nousclescendons ici. Permettez, 
comtesse. C’est si aimable k vous de vous deranger ainsi. 
Mais ce que nous aliens gagner de voix I N’oubliez pas, je 
vous prie, les noms chucliot4s par les agresseurs ; Abraham 
Brovn, Isaac Shones et Jacob Rc^binson. C’est tres, trks 
important. Au re voir. 

Saluts. La dame s^Sloigne dans Vohseurite. 

Rochefort. Pourvu qu’elle n’oublie pas les noms. Mais j’ai 
fait tout mon possible. 

Les hommes s^Sloignent dans le fiacre. 

H. D. B. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In The Second Lady Delcombe (Hutohinson), Mrs. ARTHUR 
Kbnnard finds foundation for her story in the not unfamiliar 
incident of an English Peer taking to wife a wealthy American 
girl, whose paternal dollars were made in the neighbourhood 
of Chicago. What my Baronite finds fresh about it is the manner 
of the wooing. Lord Delcombe bluntly explains the limitation 
and necessities of his position. Rita^ equally frank (to herself), 
acknowledges hers. She has money galore, but lacks position 
and yearns to be a Countess. So for better or worse they take 
each other by the hand. It is a dangerous experiment, and its 
development provides opportunity for some vivid sketches of 
high life above stairs. For the most part it is sad tragedy, 
leading to confession that, after all, in its flutter of London 
Brawing-rooms, followed by the intimacy of country houses, 
English Society in the reign of good Queen Yictoria is, morally, 
not much better than it was at the Court of Hanover in the time 
of the Electress Sophie Dorothea. Mrs. Kennard’s impressions, 
he they right or wrong, are evidently made from personal 
observation. All her people are flesh and blood. Happily, 
though there are some seedy ones, there are many of better 
sort, including Rita and Aunt Dij who, widely differing in 
character and disposition, are alike delightful. 

Mr. Harold Bindloss, one of the few men who know the 
Niger region as intimately as nous autres know Hyde Park, 
chats about it in Ainslie's Ju-Ju (Chatto and Windus). He, 
doubtless upon reflection, selected the form of a novel as the 
best medium of his communication with the civilized wprld. The 
pages of his book are, accordingly, stocked with some wooden 
models, male and female. My Baronite confesses he does not^ 
care for them, their love-making or their plotting. All the 
same, the book is well worth getting and reading on account of 
the vivid glimpses it gives us of the strange land at the back 
of Lagos. The picture of the surf-boat putting out over the 
bar to intercept the coasting steamer is worth the modest price 
of the volume. The Baron de B.-W. 
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Again, a schoolmaster writes to me, 
^‘Thanks to your classical lectures, I was 
able to obtain a mastership here, and 
J thanks to your whist-instruction, I am 
\ able to add substantially to my stipend at 
the expense of my colleagues.'' Still more 
touching is the language of yet another 
old pupil, who is anxious that his name 
shall not be made public. My present 
affluence," he says, ‘‘is due wholly to you. 
But for it, at this moment I might have 
been a briefless barrister or a physician 
in theory, with no practice. But you 
trained me for better things ; I am already 
one of the most wealthy professors of the 
three-card trick now alive." 

May I beg you, Mr, Punchy to recom- 
mend me to your numerous friends ? 
Mothers who entrust their sons to my 
training need have no fear for their 
future. Either they wull earn lucrative 
incomes by their skill at card-games, or, 
in the unfortunate event of their making 
mistakes in the business, gratuitous board 
and lodging will be provided for them by 
the State. Yours obediently, 

A. Sharper, M.A., 

Fellow and Tutor of 8, Botolpli’s College, 


- A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE, &C. 

Lady. “ What no toit think will win the Deeby this tear, Mr. Totlee 
Mr. T, {a woidd-be Snorting Youth). “ Er— are the Weights out yet?” 


QUITE ON THE CARDS. 

[According to the Daily Mail^ “ a Cambridge 
Professor is now earning handsome fees hy giving 
instruction in the fashionable game of Bridge,”] 

Dear Mr, Punch, — ^The fact, most pro- 
bably, will not have escaped you that the 
stipends of us unfortunate Dons have been 
reduced in a fashion truly lamentable 
within these last years. Believe it or 
not, Sir, it is the solemn truth that in 
some Common-rooms port is now offered 
us which cost no more than 108s. a dozen ! 
.But on this painful theme I will not dwell. 
However, Sir, thanks to the suggestion 
contained in the paragraph at the head 
of my letter, the tide has turned. Bound 
by absurd statutes to instil scraps of 
classical knowledge into the heads of un- 
dergradmtes, I am combining with this 


tuition some teaching of a more practical 
nature. In a word. Sir, I give my pupils 
scientific instruction in card-playing, with 
the result that ray classical lectures are 
crowded. These are but a few of the 
courses I am delivering this term : 
“Poker and Plato," “Thimblerig and 
Thucydides," “ The Ethics of Aristotle, 
with some remarks on the leading of 
trumps." And the practical results of 
my instruction are most gratifying, as is 
proved by numerous letters from my for- 
mer pupils. May I quote one or two? 
Lord Deodleum writes that he is now 
earning a steady income by baccarat. 
Before he attended my classes, his skill 
at the game was contemptible. (And if 
you fancy baccarat to be a game of 
chance, a few evenings with Lord 
Diddleum will cure you of that delusion.) 


THE DANGER OP DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
NAMES. 

To Mary-Kate. 

0 Mary-Kate, the truth to tell, 

There 's something in a name I A rose 
By any other name would smell 
Less sweet, as everybody knows ; 

And this is why “ John-Thomas " lacks 
“Tom's" pleasing qualities, or “Jack's." 

As “ Mary-Kate " — ^your foolish kin 
This dreadful danger failed to str^ie^ 
You scarcely could have hoped to win 
Aught else than general dislike, 

(For this, of course, you have to blamo 
Your double-barrelled Christian name.) 

As “ Mary," you might very nigh 
Perfection's self have come, I own. 

Had your relations called you by 
That gentle winning name alone. 

(If they had not been so contrary 
Men might have liked you much as 
“Mary.") 

As “Kate," with sweet and gracious ways 
You might have won all hearts, I know, 
If only in your infant days 
Your relatives had called you so. 

(I think it only right to state 
Youmight have been quite nice as ‘ ‘ Kate. ' ') 

With but one name, however plain, 

I do believe you would have been — 

E’en as Jemima, say, or Jane — 

The sweetest maiden ever seen ! 

But— it is useless to prevaricate— 

You 'rejust the opposite as “Mary-Kate "! 

Note by our City Philosopher.— 
“Those in the swim generally drown 
themselves in taking a big Plunge." 
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CAUSA HORNBRIS. 

THERE is, probably, no one of all tlie heroes of nursery 
legends who has had his memory kept so everlastingly 
green as has the worthy little Jack Horner , who sat in a 
corner eating a Christmas-pie, and who congratulated himself 
on his vast moral superiority over all his contemporaries. 
There were other good boys, but what a good boy was hel and 
being such a good boy, of course, he died early, but he has 
never, never, never been forgotten ; and to commemorate his 
fame, the fame of Horner of mince-pie-oiis memory, there was 
founded, probably in consequence of some munificent legacy 
left them by little Jack, the Company of the Horners,” 
which held its annual meeting last Tuesday in one of the 
corners of the City, at the Salters^ Hall, St. Swithin^s Lane. 
A health to the Horners ! Glory and Horner ! 


‘‘ CAPITAL,” 

[“ Mr. Steyn has now moved the seat of Government of the Orange 
Free State from Kroonstad to Lindley.”— Pms.] 

We believe there is no truth in the rumour that Ex-President 
Steyn will remove his capital to a convenient pitch in the Old 
Kent Hoad. 

On the other hand, it is by no means unlikely that, in view 
of Lord Hoberts’s rapid advance', the oar of a captive balloon 
may be the next place selected for a temporary capital. This 
would afford a comparatively quiet meeting place for the Hoad, 
any other spot being so liable to disturbance just at the present 
moment. 

Mr. Steyn is so interested in the fate of the mines that he 
contemplates retiring into the bottom of the deepest one he can 
find, for rest and seclusion. 


Dippbrenoe op one Yowel.— What Mr. Sam Smith objects to 
is the use of the censer in Church, and the non-use of the 
Censor for the Stage. 



“ Can’t oet work 1 Why don’t you voluntebe poe the War? 
The Country will look aptee your Wife and Family.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Guv’nor.” 

“But I tell you it will.” 

“ ’Ow CAN it ? I ain’t Married ! ” 


RETURNING THE COMPLIMENT. 

[Mr. Le Gallienne has just published B.ndyard 
Kipling : A Oriticism. It may not be generally 
known that Mr. Kipling has in preparation a 
volume entitled : Hlain Tales of Mr. Le Gallienne. 
We are fortunate in being able to publish in 
advance an extract from this work.] 

It was a spring day — a cold day — the 
sort of day that gives you pneumonia and 
other Things- Therefore it seemed just 
and good to MuLVANEY to drag me to the 
top of a hill, and there to lecture on 
literature, while I sat and shivered. 
(Mulvaney is invalided home from Natal, 
and if Buller had taken his advice— hut I 
ean^t go into that now.) He had a Book 
in his hand — a pretty book, bound in dark 
blue. It contained 163 pages. All those 
pages were about Me. 

“ Roarin’, ravin’ mad 1” Mulvaney' 
began. “Father av Moses, did ye iver 
hear the likes av nt ! Ewhat possiSt the 
innocint babe to do ut, Sorr ? ” 

My friend appeared to refer to the 
author of the Book. “ Mr . Le Gallienne is 
a distinguished literary man,” I answered 
softly. 

* ‘ Distinguished fiddlestick ! — savin’ your 
prisince, Sorr. Whin I lay sick in hospital 
I sint for a parcel av the crature’s lithera- 
ture— an’, belave me, ’twas fair pink 
wid shame I wint at the readin’ av them 1 
’Twas all about a colleen’s clothes — ^petti- 


coats, frills, an’ fiounces such as Dinah 
’ud wash for the orf’cers gnrls. Thin 
the darlint takes upon him to write dis- 
paragin’ av you and me— the Proide of the 
Arrmy I ” 

“ Let ’s hear a bit of it,” I suggested. 

Mulvaney moistened his finger and 
turned over the pages quickly. “ ‘ Mul- 
vanby’s is that effortless life,’ ” he read, 

“ ‘ which belongs to all really vital 
creations of fiction.’ Effortless life I 
Sure, an’ if the spalpeen chances to cross 
me path. I’ll — ^here he’s at ut again, 
Sorr: ‘Mulvaney is a development, a 
variation of a traditional type, rather than 
a creation. And, perhaps, one may as 
well say here, once for all, that Mr. 
Kipling possesses but little power of I 
creating character.’ This is the onda- 
oint language he uses — ^whiii ’twas you 
who created me, Terence Mulvaney 1 
Miny a time has an orf ’eer cheeked me — 
but niver was I misnamed ‘ a variation of 
a traditional type’ before this day! 
Here ’s another, Sorr : ‘ It seems that 
Mulvaney ’ ” 

“Yes,” I interrupted, “never mind 
that. What else does he say about 
Me?” 

“ More than you ’ll he wishful to hear,” 
returned my friend, wdth vicious joy. 
“ You’ll be learnin’ that you ’re ‘ an evil 
influence,’ and that ‘no-one ever wrote 


so profanely of death as Mr. Kipling, or ' 
with such heartless vulgarity.’ Vulgarity I 
This, mark ye, Sorr, from the author of 
The Quest of the Golden Gur-rll ” 

There was a pause. I tendered my 
pouch, filled with the Only Mixture. For 
a space we smoked in silence. Then 
Mulvaney spoke again in a calmer voice. 

“Do you remimber his address, Sorr ? ” 
he asked. 

“No;” said I, “but Vigo Street pro- 
bably will find him.” 

“Then ye’ll give him two messages — 
from me, Terence Mulvaney. First”— 
he ticked off the points on his fingers as 
he spoke — “ye’ll bid him return to his 
nat’ral divarsion, to twistin’ and twirlin’ 
on his shiny little toes for the public to 
be’ old. Let him kape to shakin’ his 
ringlets and tellin’ finicky little tales av 
Narcissus an* frills an’ golden wimmin an’ 
suchlike, avoidin’ impartinent an’ shupar- 
fluous observati o'ns on his betters. That ’s 
the first pint- Second, I ’m none so young 
as I was, an’ the power of me arms is 
vrakened shameful by the fever . * . but 
... I know a convanient little spot, 
secure from the polis an’ onlookers — ah’, 
bedad, if you ’ll persuade him to mate me 
there, as a ginnilman should, catch- 
weights an’ Queensherry rules . . . you 
understand, Sorr ? ” 

I understood. A. C. D. 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Monday j May 14.— Winter windl 
f Yery cold! Chaos has come 

again, and Melba, -who was to have 
opened her melliflnons lips and so 
opened the Opera, was laid np with 
M a cold, and so the bird, that would 

^ sing, can’t. Great disappointment 

borne with equanimity by crowded 
distinguished House-party, in- 
eluding leading Royalties, Prince 
and Princess, who kindly consented 
^ to appear on this special occasion in 
order to encourage tune in war-time. 

Melba’s place ? Why, bless 
oiir dear eyes I What, Sbe-usan ! 1 
May we never if it isn’t See-tjsan. 
Pretty Susanne (so she spells it, and 
who shall blame her ? ) Adams. Quite 
admirable was Susan, coming out as 
a real sparkler in the Jewel Song. 
Madame Batjermeister, lively as ever as Dame Martha, 
M. PLANgoN, always the gentlemanly, well-to-do Mejphistopheles. 
The satisfactory novelty was the Siehel of Mile. Maubotjrg. 
Signor Manoinelli sprightly as ever. But what is wanted is 
either an entirely new audience for the old Opera, or an 
entirely new cast, or, better still, an entirely new Opera. 

Tuesday and Tayinliauser, — Cold night. Opera made in Ger- 
many and sung in that language. How coxdd any one be dis- 
appointed in a Penits represented by Susan Strong ? By the way, 
company is ‘‘going strong” in SUSANS: Sub Adams, Sue Strong, 
— and, any more where they came from ? Our old friends are 
all there. This is as it should be. Two Susans and a lot of 
Elders. Tannliduser is not an extra lively Opera, that.is, as a 
rule, but Herr Carlbn giving, as it were, a new reading of Tann- 
hduserj and playing that character as a somewhat timid and 
bashful knight, rather uncertain as to what to do with his 
hands, and a trifle undecided in his voice, imparted into the 
performance just that little sparkle of humour in which other- 
wise this Opera is somewhat lacking. Herr Carlen, expected 
to be a lion of the season, turns out to be a little hoarse. 
Perhaps he’ll improve as he becomes more London-seasoned. 
Pr3/ulein Ternina, as Elizabeth, excellent. Orchestra under 
Herr Mottl. On such nights Conductor’s Shakspearian motto 
^ ‘ Mottl-y is your only wear . ’ ’ I omitted to mention the Herman 
of Herr Blass. There couldn’t be a better Herman than Blass, 
blass him I House excellent, or, as the Conductor would say, 
“Full inside ! ” 

Wednesday, — Aida in Italian, by Verdi. In spite of the ad- 
mirable Mister Lbmpribre Dictionary Pringle ; of the charm- 
ing Miss — ahem — ^Walker (odd that this should be another 
dictionary name) ; in spite of Maggie Mao with two dotlets 
over her “i” as Aida; notwithstanding the startling Ramfls 
(or Rumfiz) of M. PLANgoN, and the dignity of Her Reverence 
Sacerdotessa Bauermbistbr, Aida is for most of us a heavy 
Opera, relieved by a great duet, a trio, and the trumps played 
by those who held them in their hands on the stage. To-night 
the scene was enlivened by unrehearsed efieot of sudden descent 
of curtain before it was expected to fall at the end of second 
scene ; but Maggie IMao remained “ mistress of herself though 
‘curtain’ falls,” and was vociferously acclaimed. Why does 
not Miss Walker Italianise her name and be announced as 
Signora Pedestrlani ? She is a delightful mezzo-soprano, 
sufficiently histrionic for Amneris, This lady will of course 
appear in Die Walkyrie, or Wagner^ s Walkers, 

Thursday, — ^House filled to overflowing : full of “ great expec- 
tations,” which were thoroughly fulfilled. Calvib magnificent : 
called and re-called. CalvS Salve! M. CossiRA, as Dow Josd, 
Carmen's young man, especially good in last act. Moral, a 
, good last act covers a mnltittide of sins. Toreador song. 


although “ somewhat musty,” like Hamlet's proverbial saying, 
was excellently given by M. Allard, as that gay dog of a 
Bullfighter, Escamillo, Mile. Maubourg, from the Faubourg, 
a very nice Mercedes, All others good as usual. 

Friday, — Memorable night. Crowded house for Lohengrin, 
Prince and Princess of Wales present. Fr^ulein Ternina. ex- 
cellent as Elsa: to be hereafter known as ‘‘Her Excellency. ’> 
After second act a voice, from somewhere, cried Maf eking is 
relieved! ” Within another five minutes, House on its legs cheer- 
ing ! Royalties beaming ! Then, without any talented profes- 
sional assistance from band, choir, or principals, the entire 
audience spontaneously sang, “ with one heart and voice,” 
God save the Queen ! Best operatic chorus ever heard ! 

ISLINGTON IN AEMS. 

Once again the Military are in possession of the Agricultural 
Hall. Nay, more, they are joined by “the handy man,” who 
shows how “Joe Chamberlain ” is a big gun in more senses 
than one. Fresh from Ladysmith, the cannon goes through the 
movement of opening fire, but stops at the point of powder and 
shell. Then there is every one’s old friend. Captain Dann, of 
the Royal Artillery, who acts as the most courteous Master of 
the Ceremonies, keeping all things going as merry as a marriage 
bell or merry Islington itself. The gallant Captain requires no 
support ; but if he did, he would find it in the person of that 
heroic bugler. Master Dunn, of the Dublin Fusiliers, fresh from 
the presence of his Sovereign. The youngster is as modest as 
may be, and keeps the bugle given to him by Royalty at home. 
Then there is the customary pageant, this year confined to the 
Auxiliary Forces. We have yeomen ‘‘ who were ready to meet 
the foemen” in the days of Bonaparte. Then the lads who 
kept the shop in the time of Leech, and the early sixties are 
there with “ the absent-minded beggar ” in khaki and grey. 
The motto of “ Defence not Defiance ” is the explanation of the 
display now, as it was in 
the days of old. Musical 
rides, gymnastic displays, 
attacks, and excursions (any 
number from the country to 
the Agricultural Hall) come 
and go as morning follows / 

night and night morning. 

The contests, the ornaments, 
the bands, the company — 
the Royal Box, seldom mi- 
occupied — and the score of 
other features of the pro- 
gramme are all worthy of ™ 
attention. All that Mr. 

Punch can do is to point out 

that the show is cheap at 'W 

the money charged for ad- ^ ^ 

mission. That money goes a 

long way — into the half — 

empty coffers of the nation’s martial charities. So Mr, Punch 

begs to give the word of command — “open purses, produce 

half guineas, and at the word two or seven take up positions in 

the reserved seats,” and when you have carried out ^•■h^g simple^ 

but very effective movement, why— dismiss !” On returning 

home, take out your cheque-books, and remembering the martial 

charities and the ancient jeu de mots, “ present alms ! ” 

A Legal Remedy. — ^Mr. Justice Bigham, giving his decision 
in a money-lending case last Thursday, observed that, as one 
result of risk in giving credit, he himself “ had to pay for his 
clothes three times as much as he ought to have to pay.” 
Surely Mr. Justice has the remedy in his own hands, and when 
his tailor brings his new clothes home, cannot the Judge, after 
trying the suit, dismiss it with costs? So he can with his 
boots, and treat t’other “ sutor/' in the same way. .venS 
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How TO GET A LITTLE MOEB SpAOE FOR PICTURES AT THE POYAL AoADEMY. SUGGESTION GRATIS TO THE PRESIDENT AND COUNCIL. 


SINCERE FLATTERY. 

NOT, Celia, that I viler am, 

Or meaner than the rest ; 

For I would change each hour, like them, 
If I were not so pressed. 

But I am tied to very thee 
By every debt I have ,* 

Thy gold I only care to see, 

Thy bank account I crave. 

"What most by creditors adored 
In thy dear self I find^ 

The younger son can but afford 
The moneyed and the kind. 

Why, then, should I seek further store. 
And still make love anew ? 

When OouTTS themselves could give no 
more, 

Tis easy to be true. 


L. 0. C. VERSUS L. S. B. ; 

Or, What it toill shortly come to. 

The poor householder trembled at the 
door of the L. 0. C. He had beside him 
his pale-faced wife and hungry-looking 
children. But in spite of his appeals for 
mercy the members had passed' him by 
and treated him with contempt. 

“We have to think of the working- 
man,^* said one of the haughty occupiers of 
Spring Gardens. 

“But I am a working-man,’* cried the 
poor householder. “I work from nine 
in the morning to nine at night. I *m a 
City clerk living in the suburbs. I ** 

“We have no sympathy with City 
clerks living in the suburbs,” inter- 
rupted the member of the L. 0. C., and 
passed in. 

The hours ’crept by and the melancholy 
group on the doorstep kept the same 
position. The City clerk living in the 
suburbs waited, and waited, and waited. 

At length the meeting was over. The 
Chairman appeared. 


I “How much have you left me. Sir?” 
asked the poor householder in a tone of 
pitebus excitement. 

“We have treated you handsomely . We 
have borne in mind the requirements of 
this important Metropolis.” 

“ Yes, yes, but how much have you left 
me out of each of my few hard-earned 
sovereigns? ” 

“We have taken into account the 
necessity of housing the artisan. We 
have — 

* ‘ Yes, yes. I will take for granted parti- 
culars, but how much am I to have out of 
every sovereign? ** 

“We intend to retain nineteen shillings 
and sixpence, leaving to you the remaining 
half-shilling.” 

The poor householder heaved a heavy 
sigh of relief. 

“Allowed to retain sixpence in every 
pound I It is better than I expected 1 * * 


“HOW TO LIVE ON FIVE-AND-THREE 
A BAY.” 

My Bear Punch,— I have tried to do it, 
and am still making an effort in the same 
direction. It is, however, a little difficult. 
You see, we warriors are supposed to make 
good all deficiencies. If there’s not 
enough to pay for the mess necessaries 
supplied by the Government, the deficiency 
falls upon “the officers.” If the band 
wants an extra drum or an additional 
trombone, the cost falls upon “the 
officers.” If money is wanted for any- 
thing and everything, why, again, the 
expense falls upon “ the officers.” 

Of course all that is purely regimental. 
The cost is incurred for the honour of the 
battery, or the squadron, or the battalion. 

But as to personal expenses, that is 
another affair. With sixty-three pence 
daily, it is a little difficult to defray the 
cost of a mess that comes to a shilling or 
so more. Of course, one mustn’t take 


wine, and the health of Her Majesty must 
be drunk in water. This may please Sir 
Wilfrid, M.P., but no one else. Then 
there are a number of other expenses to 
come out of— nothing ! 

Really, the only way to live on flve-and- 
three a day, is to get to the front and 
under the turf as quickly as possible. 

And that idea, I believe, has lent itself 
to the favourable consideration of the Irish 
regiments. Yours heartily, 

A Sub who Can’t Subsist. 


THE LATEST YOLKSLEYB ; 

Or, The Dutchman's Leijdle Dog^tor* 

[Dr. Leyds has not been heard of for some while.] 
Oom Paul sings : — 

Oh vhere, oh vhere ish mein ley die dog 
gone. 

Oh vhere, oh vhere can he be ? 

Mit his tale cut short, and his bow drawn 
long. 

Oh vhere, oh vhere is he ? 

I shticks to mein laager, now Bobs ish near 
(In Pretoria soon he ’ll be I), 

And mein ley die dogtor I ’d gommandeer 
To geep me gompanie ! 

Across de ocean in Germanie, 

Oh vhere and oh vhere can he be ? 

Has he gone to sleep, has he gone to sea. 
Has he bainted himself khaki ? 

His bark vas loud ven de fight begun. 

He vas free mit Transvaal gold. 

But now he has turned his tail and run. 
And he don’t know his name ven he ’s told. 

Oh vhere ish mein leydle dog, vhere on 
earth, 

Yill any von pring him to me ? 

I ’ll give him as much as my dog is vorth, 
How leedle zat sum may be I 
Yill any von make him rejoin to his Boers, 
Yhile de Land en Volk ’s yet free ! 

I’ll feed him mit dog, and I’ll feed him 
mit horse. 

If he ’ll only gom back to me ! 
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MANNING THE ADMIRALTY. 

As I was strolling down Wliitehall 
I noted at the gate 
The sentries, helmeted and tall, 

Who sat in equine state. 

All heedless o£ the wide-mouthed throng 
They sat in solemn pride, 

No cavaliers of fabled song. 

But Atkins glorified ! 

Impressed as any nursery maid 
By those two warriors grand, 

I passed to where the palisade 
Divides the sea from land, 

To that grim dwelling where ^ * the Board ! ’ 
Controls the winds and waves, 

Where year to year the great First Lord 
Britannia makes his slave. 

Before this autocratic pile 
No sentinel is seen. 

No jacket blue displays his style, 

Nor red of brave marine. 

The Handy Man in either hue 
Would London like to see, 

And so, my Lords, we look to you 
To man the Admiraltee. 


A SUGGESTION FOR EARL’S COURT. 

(Excerpt from detailed and luholly unrel table 
Guide to the Exhibition,^ 

I The Magazine Gallery, — This is one of 
the most interesting portions of the ex- 
hibition, containing as it does a choice 
collection of marvellous mechanical figures . 
These figures represent well-known types 
familiar to all students of current maga- 
zine literature. 

No. I. represents a young gentleman in 
khaki just back from South Africa, and 
decorated with the Victoria Cross. A 
remarkable feature about this exhibit is 
the extreme unlikelihood (judging from 
his appearance) not merely that he should 
under any circumstances have won a V.C., 
but that he should have gone “to the 
front” at all. That he -was clearly an 
exceptional personality may be gathered 
from the brilliant and invariably deadly 
marksmanship which he displayed, without 
(so far as one may gather) any previous 
experience as a shot. Possibly he pos- 
sessed some of the intuitional genius dis- 
played by that historical crack shot— 
Tracy Tupman. On a penny being placed 
in a hollow at the back of his head, he 
will sing a verse of the “ Absent-Minded 
Beggar.” The meaning of this phrase, 
we may observe, does not imply, as his 
enemies say, that his brain is missing. 

No. II. represents a saturnine looking 
aristocrat with a heavy moustache. He 
also has been to “ the front,” but owing 
to the presence of a guilty cpnscience he 
promptly fell a victim to a pious Boer. He 
has made a long dying confession (a copy 
of which^ may be seen in a glass case 
in the Chestnut Room of the Exhibition). 



^ARRY AMONG THE ROOKS. 

“Got ’im First ShotT’ 


This confession was made to the young 
man who won the V.C., under the shadow ! 
of a kopje. So peculiar was the effect of 
this confession, that hostilities between 
the contending forces seemed to have 
quite ceased, until it was over. It has 
been suggested by some that he might not 
have fallen had not his nerves been un- 
steadied by a succession of visits to music 
halls, previous to his departure, just before 
the patriotic turn came on. 

The insertion of a penny will induce 
him to give a sinister smile and to gnaw 
his moustache. 

No. III. A scientific professor with a 


vibrating voice and a metallic glitter in ' 
the eyes, which characteristics are pro- 
bably due to the fact that he inherits a 
lonely mansion just over the Metropolitan ' 
Railway. He carries about with him a 
phial containing deadly tubercles— just as 
a schoolboy would carry peppermint. He 
is affable enough, but has a disagreeable 
trick of poisoning all his acquaintances. 
By the insertion of a penny the voice will 
vibrate and the eyes look duly metallic. 
Twopence will make them look even more 
metallic. Visitors are requested not to 
touch the tubercles, which have come from 
the Novelist’s Pharmacopoeia. 
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. PROVERBS (PICTORIALLY PUT). 

“ It ’s AN ILL WIND,” BTO. 

Paktiotjlaely when it brings about a serious entanglement between Charlie*s 
Line and Maudie s pretty Hair. [Charlie is very shoH^sigUed, so he says. 


GIVING THEMSELVES AIRS. 

[“ The latest from "Washington is a scheme for 
the diffusion of air of an arctic temperature in the 
streets.”— Fap&t'.] 

Washington, a sultry spot, 

Heats the ferTid patriot, 

Blest invention's subtle craft 
Offers him a cooling draught. 

Let the Polar breezes blow 
Round the doctrine of Moneob, 

Till 'tis cold enough to freeze 
On to anything it sees. 

Should the Anglo-Saxon race 
Ever warm to an embrace. 

Douche it with a sudden chill. 

Spoil an Arbitration Bill. 

^ ' Foolish gratitude must not 
Pass from tepid into hot ; 


Private bothers being o'er. 
Patronise a brother's Boer. 

So may kin be made to feel 
Blood, like water, can congeal. 
Frozen by a climate where 
Ice-olation 's in the air. 

A MATTER OF INTEREST. 

[‘‘Th^ interest payable to Post Office Savings 
Hank Depositors, VTili be proportioned to the 
of the capital invested .”— of the 
j?. 0. 8, JS, ^ill,2 

Scene — Chief Office of the Savings Bank 
Department of the G. P. 0. Enter 
Smith and Brown. 

Smith, Well met. Brown, and how goes 
the world with you ? 

Brown. Bravely. I suppose you have 
come on the same errand as myself ? To 
discover the fate of my little nest-egg ? 


Smith, Just so. By the new regulation 
the management of our investments is left 
to the authorities. 

Brown, And it could not be in better 
hands. 

First Official {addressing Brown). What 
can I do for you, Sir? 

Second Official {to Smith). And I for 
you. 

[Brown and Smith give the necessary 
explanations. 

Brown, Let us wish ourselves good luck ! 
Smith {shaking his friend hy the hand). 

1 echo your words. Good luck to us both. 
We have the same amount invested. Good 
luck to us both I 

FirstOfficial(addressing Brown), I regret 
to say, Sir, there's nothing for you. 

Second Official (giving Smith a document). 
And for you. Sir, a cheque for £500. 
Brown, Why have I nothing? 

First Official, Because the gentleman in 
charge of your money. Sir, staked and 
lost your balance on the Derby I 
Smith. And why am I so great a gainer ? 
Second Official, Because the gentleman 
in charge of your assets, Sir, backed zero 
five times running successfully in your 
interest at Monte Carlo I 
Brown {in the worst of tempers). The 
new system is disgraceful ! 

Smith {in the best of humouTs). Nay, 
Brown, I think it admirable ! 

Third Official (interposing). Moderate 
your views, gentlemen. The chief objec- 
tion I find in the system is, that sudden 
fluctuations in deposits] cause complica- 
tion in the accounts. 

(Curtain.) 

AN APPEAL TO THE L.C.C. 

Ah me, likewise alas and lack-a-day. 

This merry London, if the news be sooth, 
Eftsoons will be less merry, age and youth 
Both mourning penny steamboats, since, 
men say. 

Pier-dues they cannot pay. 

No more the hoary ‘‘Fuchsia," flower of 
craft, 

For us on Thames’ broad aged back shall 
ride, 

No more the slow “ Lobelia," fore and aft 
Full packed, shall vaunt the cornet's 
brassy pride. 

And ply as she has plied. 

Yet from their ashes phoenix-like may 
spring 

A fleet more fair and fast“if that may be ! 
But, since the Company has had its fling, 
The County Council now must do the thing, 
O, mighty L.C.C., 

We put our trust in thee, 

Make this the burden of our grateful song, 
“Sweet Thames! run softly— -now we 
sha’n’t be long! " 

Ex UNO DISCE OMNm.— Collective appel- 
lation for the Boer Delegates in America:-^ ' 
“ Wessels of wrath." 
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THE BASHFUL LOVER. 

All the world would he mistaken, 

Infinite my pain’s degree, 

Should you leave me here forsaken. 

Or decline to marry me.” 

Such the words I ought to utter 
In the part I long to play, 

But I only stand and stutter 
In my foolish awkward way. 

‘‘Better men might love you better, 

None could ever love you more, 

Let me be your grateful debtor, 

Give me of your golden store.” 

Some such tender, vague expression 
Would to her my fond thoughts tell 1 
But— I fail in self-possession. 

And I shrink into my shell. 

: MASTERPIECES MODERNISED. 

[X.— The Egoist. 

{Revised by R-dy-rd K-pl-ng») 

“I am the very pattern of a modern Major-General.” 

Old Rah-hish Room Ballad. 

“ I CHUCKED him out ; such young cubs 
I arc insufferable.” 

That is what Vernon Whitford said as 
heUooked across at Sir Willoughby 
Patterne. 

‘ ‘ Who was it ? ” asked Willoughby with 
a languid air. 

“Cross JAY: the silly young swine 
has taken to parodying us all lately : this 
infernal monkey trick of imitation is 
becoming too frequent among young 
fellows nowadays.” 

“Urn,” said WILLOUGHBY, flicking the 
ash off his cigar. “You take a horse- 
whip , my dear VERNON, to wreak vengeance 
on a gnat. The ear of my soul is tickled 
pleasantly by the high-pitched drone of 
Imitation. Verbal missiles flung by 
intellectual imps scarce dimple the sur- 
face of the philosophic mind. You follow ?’ ’ 

“ D — ^n it,” cried Vernon, “you T1 drive 
me mad if you always talk like that. Man 
alive, can’t you use good, plain, full- 
blooded Saxon English, like most of us 
do ? I ’ve been in India lately among the 
hills. All of us like plain tales there— 
except good-looking grass widows. Your 
style of talk is going out of fashion. Folks 
won’t stand it nowadays. You can turn 
me out of the house if you like, but 
speak I must. A word more. For weeks 
past you and Clara Middleton have been 
indulging in wordy gymnastics. She’s 
tired of you— you know that. Now, that 
sentimental girl with the lashes — ^Labtitia 
I HINGUMABOB — is dead nuts on you. Well 
— ^marry her. Bring the story to an end. 
For Heaven’s sake be more definite and] 
colloquial ! ^ ’ 

“Go on, my son,” exclaimed Colonel 
Db Crayb, sauntering up at this moment. 
The Colonel had Irish blood in his veins. 
“Kape it up,’^ he said, “I’m rale glad 
ye’ve dhrawn the par-ti-cu-lar attinshin 
av Sir ” 
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Urchin. “Don’t yee see ! ’E don’t want to go to deb, Fbont, so they’ve 
got teb carry him!” 


Sir Willoughby got up. “ Abuse I am 
inured to,” he said, “also swearing, 
which is a mental alternative for spitting 
. . . but brogue. . He shuddered and 
withdrew. 

* * * * 

Sir Willoughby married Labtitia. His 
nerves had been upset, and by mistake 
he acted promptly. 

Which seems rough on Labtitia. 

A. R. 

Loch Jaw.— Six thousand Loch Leven 
trout, so the Times informs us, have been 
purchased by Mr. T. GoMM (by Gomml), 
a well-known Thames angler, and placed 
in the river at Penton Hook. This process ' 
is evidently “ Levening ” the Thames. 


A ROUNDEL OF HUMBLE ADMIRATION. 

You were so high, I, least of men. 

To view you dared not raise my eye ; 
1 loved, I worshipped you, but then 
You were so high. 

I muse on days long since gone by, 

Of that fair garden by the fen, 

Of how we watched the swallows fly. 

And, moping in my dismal den, 

I laugh to find myself so shy. 

Who was already grown up, when 
You* were so high. 


Very Popular Crowned Heads. 
Asparagus. 



DEVIL’S ADVOCATES. 

Being an extract from a farce of this name 
recently 2)erformed in the House of 
Commons. Actor-manager, Mr. Sa^nnel 
Smith. 

T. P. O’C-NN^-R. ■ 

The teeming brain of Mr. Smith 
Is positively full of pith ; 

And yet his speech was more absurd 
Than anything I ever heard. 

What sort of right has he to be 
A judge of Immorality ? 

Let him go back and learn— -for shame I— 
How to pronounce Pinero’S name I 

Please to conceive a play-house guide 
Who never yet was seen inside I 
No floor of any acting-hell 
Was ever trod by Samuel ! 

Did all the solemn things he said 
Come from his own unaided head ? 

Or did he get his leading cues 
From posters and the cleric news ? 


And how does ignorance propose 
To rectify these ribald shows ? 

My view (and Shakspeare’s) is that Art 
Should reproduce the human heart I 

What does he want ? An Irish wit ? 

A villain ending in the Pit ? 

A hero faithful to his wife, 

And such-like travesties of life ? 

T-mmy B-wl-s. 

Our Samuel’s qualms about the Quex ^ . . 
Bespeak a specialist in sex ; 

His homily on too, 

Tends to confirm this point of view. 

The honoured Member’s scheme of vice 
Appears peculiarly concise ; 

Must we conclude he means to wink 
At lying, bridge, the turf, and drink ? 

Yet, though we grant that from the stage 
Lucifer draws his largest wage, 

’Tis not the fear of moral taint 
That makes the soul of Thomas faint. 

The “semi-nude” I might endure, 

Since to the pure all things arc pure ; 


That risk I would consent to take, 

If only I could keep awake I 

And wherefore buy a sleeping-stall 
With drama, gratis, here at call ; 

Where every evening down the wings 
I watch the Comedy of Things ? 

What actor, pray, can press his suit 
, Like Captain JOSEPH Absolute f 
The Rivals f here superbly done, 

Have had a most amazing' run I 

Why occupy a costly pew 
Where Hawtrey knocks the Avenue, 
When Ashmead, all ablaze With stars, 
Brings me A Message straight from Mars ‘ 

Young for my years, I still can play 
A Man of Forty any day ; 

And still repeat the little pranks 
3 I learned from Hanbury In the Banks ! 

A-g-st-ne B-RR-ll. 

If Mr. Smith should ever meet 
With common persons in the street, 

He ’ll find they have a meagre sense 
Of Parliament’s intelligence. 





















THE IMPERIAL DISPENSARY. 


“I 'VM aOT A SOEI OF-EI^-MroG OF OPPEKSIOF. MY DOOTOE AT HOME OAYE ME 

THAT PRESCRIPTION ! ” tT,A R,.!f;EJi P/iamaeopceto). “ ‘ ABOLITION OP APPEAL 

TO p£^?"omSinfco;^‘S^ HP POE you. BUT I THINK I CAN GIVE YOU SOME- 
THING THA? WILL EXACTLY SUIT YOUR CONSTITUTION!” ■ =— == 
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They view with noses upward cnrled 
Our childlike knowledge of the world ; 
Yet treat us, from their higher plane, 
Rather with pity than disdain. 

Let us confine our reason’s flow 
To themes, if any, which we know ; 

And such, I confidently say, 

Do not include the low-class play. 

And if our hearts are frankly hot 
To work reform, no matter what, 

This very House is vile^within ; 

Here, then, let Piety begin ! 0. S. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extracted from the Diary or Toby, M.P, 

House of CommonSf Mondayy May 14. — 
Advance Australia,” the motto of the 
day. Injunction observed. Delegates 
and Agents-General, swarming staircase of 
Diplomatic Gallery, flooded its benches. 
Curious to observe how natural instincts 
and early habits asserted themselves. As 
in succession Australians burst in upon the 
new territory, every man proceeded to peg 
out a claim. Soon not a yard of ground 
unoccupied. Almost expected to see a 
Church built, a bar opened, and a mayor 
elected. 

Don JosiS, presently rising to move first 
reading of Australian Commonwealth Bill, 
faced a crowded House. The apathy that 
has of late possessed Commons, making it 
almost impossible to fill the benches, 
temporarily overcome. Whilst every seat 
on floor occupied, a thin black line ran 
along the gallery facing the Treasury 
Bench. Don JosiS observed the ordinary 
form and fashion of addressing the House 
of Commons. But he was plainly conscious 
of the fact that, listening at the door, was 
Australia in the prime of womanhood, 
jealous, strong, warm-hearted, quick to 
take offence. 

His task one of great difficulty. The 
bill he fathered was not made in the 
Imperial Cabinet . It came from Australia, 
stamped with the mark of popular approval 
given at the poll. Put briefly, Don Jos^ 
had to assure the Colonies that not for 
another empire would the mother country 
flout the desire of her dearest daughter. 
Anything she demanded should be forth- 
coming, only — ^not this. Yea, even this (and 
here was the masterly turn of the speech) 
if Australia were absolutely united. 
But was that the case? Don JOS 16 drew 
up his reserve of proof of conflicting 
opinion in the Colony. Queensland, 
Western Australia, and New South Wales 
see nothing to hurt in the proposed amend- 
ment of Clause 74. The Press is almost 
unanimous on the same side ; seven chief 
justices, representative of every Colony in 
Australia, are in favour of maintenance of 
right of Appeal. In these circumstances. 
Imperial ircterests might be permitted to 
take a look in. So the Clause is to be 
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“THE BELLE OF NEAV YOBK”— AS AMENDED IN COMMITTEE. 
{Performed ly the “ S-m Sm4h Opera Company”) 

“We’re the oe-na-ment-al Pu-ei-ty Bri-oade, 

We ’ll a-muse you in a mel-an-cho-ly ea-shion 1 ” 


amended. Don Josi^ could almost have 
wept over the spectacle of dissentient 
opinion in Australia. Recognising its 
existence, what else could Imperial 
Government do but step in and decide ? 

The deleg^es in the Diplomatic Gallery 
shuffled their feet and showed dangerous 
tendency of ris'ng to explain. Peep- 
ing over rail of gallery they saw on guard 
the stalwart figure of the Sergeant-at- j 
Arms, begirt with sword, at his call the 
veterans who, twenty years ago, were 
brought to the perfection of training by 
daily attendance on Mr. Bradlaxjgh in his 
gyrations to and from the Table. Re- 
lapsed into grim silence. Presently they 
beheld Don JosiS, with light step, march 


up from the bar bringing in a Bill, “ than 
which no more important measure of 
legislation has ever been presented to 
Parliament, and nothing throughout the 
whole course of the Queen’s reign will 
be a more beneficent feature in that long 
and glorious his ory.” 

Business done* — Australian Common- 
wealth Bill read a first time. 

Tuesday . — ^At best of times Sam Smite 
is not what is called lively com- 
pany. He looks forth upon the world 
and, even in this bright Spring time, he I 
finds that behold I it is very bad. Rising 
just now to move resolution denouncing 
‘‘ the growing tendency to put upon the 
stage plays of demoralising character,” 
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lugubrious references to the author of 
The Map of Life, listened with 

growing irritation. At length, on third 
repetition, he rose, and in piteously pained 
voice said, “I wish the hon. member 
wouldn’t (juote me as an authority on the 


Policeman 


V#’ P''*Ap 

broken window). “ Begorra, but it ’s more sarious thin Oi 

THOUGHT IT WAS. 1t ’s BROKE ON BOTH 8IDJSS 1 ” 


Jeremiah was, compared with him, a 
boisterous party. His folded hands 
wrestled with each other in now depths 
of funereal woe. His voice piped in 
shriller tone of melancholy. His very 
whiskers looked limper than ever in con- 
templation of man’s iniquity. Only a 
dominant sense of public duty could make 
bim sacrifice his shillings, and his habit 
of going early to bed, in order to wander 
about from theatre gallery to theatre 
gallery in search of something nasty. To 
the pure all things are pure. Sam Simith, 
peering about with his umbrella and his 
opera-glass, found that *‘of many plays 
now presented to the London stage some 
are disgusting pictures of licentious- 1 
ness,*’ 

A serious charge this to bring against 
an honourable profession from the privi- 
leged platform of the most public place 
in the world. Hew men would like to do 
it. Hewer Still would be permitted. But 
there is something irresistibly child-like 
about Samuel. If not very wise, he is 
really so well tmeaning no one can find it 
in his heart to be angry with him. 

‘ ‘ I could fancy him on the stage himself, ’ ’ 


said Sark. ‘‘ There is a part that would 
suit him down to the ground. It is found 
in the Tragedy of Canibyses ; not much 
read in these days, but familiar to Shak- 
SPEARB. You remember how Falstaff calls 
for a cup of sack, that he may weep in 
King Carnhysea^ vein ? In one of the 
scenes an elderly gentleman is fiayed 
alive in presence of his son. The latter 
looking on at the performance mildly 
remarks : 

What child is he of nature’s mould 
Could bide the same to see ; 

His father fleaed in this wise, 

0, how it grieveth me I 

In my mind’s eye, Tobias, I can see Sam 
S^^HTH feebly rubbing his hands and de- 
claiming this verse in his tremulous voice. 
He is a great loss to the stage. Quite 
possible his peregrinations may lead him 
to adopt it.” 

Nothing came of resolution, although 
it had support of Mr, Gedgb and Mr. 
Channing. That gay young spark, Hugh 
Cecil, talked it out. 

One of prettiest incidents of evening 
was interposition of Lecky. Samuel in 
support of his argument made several 


demi-monde,” 

Business done.— Jeremiah Samuel Smith 
utters his Lamentations over the stage. 

Fridctf/.— Prodigal Son comes back to- 
night in person of Edward Carson. Has 
left the husks of his daily fare, his rude 
companions below the gangway. Appears 
on level of rank with Bashmead-Artlett, 
being a knight ; beyond him, being Soli- 
citor-General. Prince Arthur, care- 
fully turning up his shirt cuffs, kills the 
fatted calf. Harry Chaplin looks on, 
wondering wistfully if there won’t be 
enough for two. Cripps gloomily con- 
templates the scene from the seat of the 
faithful ; moodily meditates on man’s 
ingratitude to man. Christopher Trout 
Bartley also has his memories, his dead 
and dried hopes, though, for obvious 
reason, they never clustered round the 
Solicitor-Generalship . 

As for Carson, he, with finely confused 
metaphor, would let you know, that though 
he does not spurn the fatted calf, he is 
not to be muzzled. It is a new kind of 
situation— a Solicitor -General retaining 
the privilege of criticising Ministerial 
action from the Treasury Bench. But, as 
he proudly says, he is an Irishman, 
descendant in straight line from O’ Carson, 
King of Kerry, whose pale face, staring 
straight up, looking for dawn, the boat- 
men will show you on moonlight nights 
gleaming in uttermost depths of Killar- 
I ney’s Lake, 

What was that Bill the present Attorney- 
General brought in last year and Carson 
opposed ? Is it believed that a paltry 
promotion, a salary ludicrously small 
compared with the Attorney -General’s, 
will make an Irishman false to his con- 
victions ? Let Hinlay try. The day the 
Attorney-General puts doion that Bill for 
second reading the Solicitor-General will 
give notice of motion for its rejection. 

Business done, — Long waited for news 
of relief of Mafeking flashes in on Com- 
mittee on Scotch Yotes. Makes proceed- 
ings preternaturally lively. 


LAST SATURDAY. 

May 19.— Hlags everywhere ! If Boers 
are only imitating our flags, and every- 
where flying j the war will speedily end. 
To-day, the two distinguished officers of 
whom we hear much in connection with 
the “Good News from Mafeking,” are 
Colonel Baden-Powbll and General Re- 
joicing ! 

Scene — On the Quay, Ocean liner's syren 
fog-horn emitting short, sharp grunts. 
Little Girl, Oh, Mamma, that poor ship 
1 must have a drefful pain in its Cabin 1 




'’part ll.--Henleij Regatta 
Chapter I. 

RAOTICE for 
the great 
regatta was 
now in full 
swing, and 
everything 


lER i. ' . 1 

a mixed combination of- Oxford,' Cambridge and Eton, 
to defend the trophy ’which they had won last year against all 

‘"“mfUal difEculties had attended the formation of the 

Leandererew, BBAHHW’AiTEandClRTEBhadturnedupatOx ord | 

on the appointed day for the enstomary week’s 
Isis to find only three others ready to row. Harr^^ss, f 
Brasenose, the great Oxford stroke, and 
of Magdalen, the last being the Captain of the Clib, 
faithful trio. Two Balliol men, who were to 
required by their College crew, and Hardy, of New 
who was to hawe rowed No. 6, had broken his wrist in -t o 
“ rag ” that had followed a bump-supper. By dint of ®®®s®l^® 1 
activity, however, and a lavish expenditure o e egrm , > 

more Cambridge men had been dragged from City offices and 
persuaded to row. They had not rowed for a year but ^em | 
record was good, their strength undoubted, and their condi- 
tionmuch better than might have been expected. O^® P^®® ! 
onlv No. S, remained vacant, and for this Coates had at last, 
in d^peration, secured Ntjtty WnaON, who had rowed in the 
Eton crew two years ago, and had been spending the interva 


seemed to promise well 
for a fall programme and 

brilliant racing. For the Grand Challenge Cup 
in this story we are more particularly concerned, there vere 
seven entrtes. France, full of ardour for the Sports 
in which her sons had been for some years engaguig, had sent 
a crack crew of men whose stalwart bodies and healthy faces 
gavefXshock to Britons, who had based their notions of 
French physique on traditions associated with a regimen 
absinthe^ and^ frogs. From Canada had come the famous 
Toronto Argonauts, tough men who made up in solidi^ o 
muscle what they lacked in youthfulnesj ?^^® J^f"! S 
two crews, however, eflectivo as it might be for half a mue, 
seemed hardly fitted to carry them successfully ov^ 

course Their short swing and their scrappy , unrhythmical | m p _y ^ _ _ nf Tommy Gibson, 

action contrasted but ill in the eyes of good judges with J^he 

long reach, the steady balance *® ^ s'idS as nSy 
of the best English crews opposed to them. But then, 

Wilson the No. 3 of the Leander crew, wisely rem^ked, you 
”kn^. These foreign beggars (oblivious of Empire, he 

lumped the Canadians with the French) “ “^f®^ 
somehow in spite of their rotten styie, and it wouldn t do to 

“nsTtr^' f:fcrt^w:r?«^be f>®®^ 

could produce. The London and * 1 ^® Thames ® b ^ 

undauLd by their failures during the past f®^ 

£d rtb^aSr S bTSerrul nUingston 

twins Club had sent its scarlet-coated ’^®P~*^®®J 

SiSe it iltion, tad ooine Itoa Orford j and, laat, ^ by 
m inaooi oithpp iu thcfr owu cstlmation or in that of 
ttr^numerable supporters, the Leander crew were there^ 


armv Thus, with the important addition of TOMMY Gibson 
familiarly known as the Moose, the well-known Oxford cox- 
swain, the Leander crew became complete, and a few days of 
steady practice convinced their veteran coach that in spite, 
of their preliminary disadvantages they had every prospect of 
turning into a fast and formidable eight. But much bad to be 
suffered and many disappointments had to be endued before 
this result could be achieved. Indeed, when they first arrived 
at Henley, barely a fortnight before the Regatta, tlm general 
opinion of the towpath critics pronounced them to be not a 
patch on last year’s winning crew.” However, like all 1'®“*^®^ 
crews, they soon began to shake together by the aid 
general keenness and good i^mtermanship, they trained well 
after the easy fashion of Leander, and a week before the 
Regatta they managed to row over the course a second or two 
faster than any other crew. This, as Nutty said, put their 
tails up, and from that day their improvement was rapid. 

The choice of NUTTY— how he acquired the name no man 
knew, for he had been christened John EDWARD-was in every 
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respect, last resottree though it had beeu, a fortunate one, 
for apart altogether from his merits as an oar — and they "were 
by no means small— N utty had certain qualities which recom- 
mended him pre-eminently. No well-organised crew can do 
without its butt, and Nutty was, perhaps, the most brilliant 
and successful butt ever known. From his shock of stubborn 
sandy hair down to his big feet, butt was stamped all over him. 
A snub-nose, a projecting jaw, and a double row of gleaming 
teeth gave him the appearance of a highly-amiable bulldog. 
His smile was as good as a dozen letters of introduction ; his 
good humour, even under the most violent acts of assault and 
battery, was imperturbable ; and his conversation was full of 
the quaintest irrelevaneies and solecisms. Anybody who cared 
to make the effort could deceive him ; there was no story, 
however full of absurd impossibilities it might be, that Nutty 
failed to swallow, and no amount of revelations ever shook his 
simple faith in human nature in general and the veracity of 
his friends in particular. Eton had scrubbed and polished 
him for six years ; she had made him into a fine oarsman and 
a well-behaved gentleman, but for the rest her influence had 
left few traces, and no man ever confronted the Civil Service 
Commissioners who examined him with a more primitive literary 
style and a more complete ignorance outside the narrow circle 
of his cram than did Nutty. 

Chapter II. 

It was the day before the Regatta, a cloudless day of grilling 
sunshine early in July. The house-boats were in their places, 
a terrace of brilliant flowers and gaudy bunting, the booms 
were fixed, and the hard work of the practice was over for the 
crews. A general atmosphere of hushed anticipation and 
excitement held the river, for to-morrow’s preliminary heats 
would settle many questions that had been feverishly debated 
for weeks past. Thames and London were drawn together in 
the first heat. Leander were to meet the Frenchmen ; Kingston 
and the Argonauts were in the third, and Balliol, favoured by 
luck, escaped without a race on the first day, and had to meet 
either Leander or the French on the second. 

The afternoon was yet young, and in the sunshine tho heat i 
was intense. The members of the Leander crew, conscious of 
work well done in the morning and of a training lunch thoroughly 
©njoyed, were scattered about the shady places under the Bucks 
bank in various vessels better adapted than a racing ship for 
repose and contemplation. Dick Carter and Nutty had 
moored a well-cushioned punt in the cool shadow of the Phyllis 
Court river wall, and Braithwaite, comfortably extended in his 
Canadian canoe, was lying alongside. All three had brought 
books, but only Nutty, who was deep in Quo VcLdis, was reading. 
Nuity, it should be [stated, was a devourer of novels of an 
exciting order, and to his simple nature the events he read of 
were so interesting that for the time they became almost a part 
of his experience, and were retailed in Nutty’s own style to 
any friend who might care to listen to him. 

*‘A penny for your thoughts, Bax,” said Carter, ‘‘I never 
knew you so silent.” 

“ Dick, I ’m thinking that on Friday next I shall have a buck 
lunch with lobster sala/d and plenty of cake and claret cup, and 
that, after lunch, I shall smoke one or two cigarettes. Lord ! 
how I hate training.” 

Oh, you ’re going to keep all that for Friday, are you ? So 
you ’ve quite made up your mind we ’re going to beat the 
f3?oggies to-morrow, and that Balliol won’t be in the hunt with j 
us on Thursday. Don’t you make too sure of getting into the 
final. I saw the froggies going like smoke this morning.” 

Rubbish, Dick , we can't help beating them. Balliol are better, 
of course, but I fancy we shall best them from the White House to 
the finish if old Harks only rattles us along at 42 as he did this 
morning. Now, you don’t deny we did a fizzing good piece of 
rowing. We were clearing yards and yards every stroke.” 

,, “Ices,” admitted Dick, “it was a good piece— quite the 
^ r- J- 


best we ’ve done. But I don’t like to be too confident, espe 
cially as we’ve got the bad station in every heat, and if we 
get a gale of wind where shall we be? Eh, Nutty, my pale 
student ? Let ’s hear what you ’ve got to say about it.” 

Nutty waved the invitation aside and remained glued to his 
novel. 

“ There, Bax,” continued Dick, “ look at our beautiful Nutty 
I and take example by him. You never look at a book, but Nutty 
I keeps picking up knowledge all day long. I know how he ’ll 
I end ; he ’ll be a librarian.” 

Obscure as the meaning of this word might be, Nutty felt 
that it implied an insult. 

I “Librarian be blowed,” he remarked hotly. “You’ve no 
right to say that, Dick. I never go on the bust, and you know 
well enough I ’m not likely to play the man about town or any 
of those games.” 

I “ My beloved Nutty, who said you were ? ” 

“ Well, you said I was going to be a librarian.” 

“ Understand, oh intellectual one, that there is a difference 
j between librarian and libertine. A librarian is one who ” 

“Oh, shut up, Dick; don’t be so funny. Let me go on 
i reading.” 

! Dick turned to Braithwaite again. 

“Now, Bax, don’t you forget you’ve promised to help me 
with the Haddens . ’ ’ 

“ Of course I will, Dick. I ’m counting on it.” 

“They’ll be down in time to see us row in the final, if we 
ever get so far. I ’ve got tickets for the Leander enclosure, 
and when the race is over we’ll all lunch there together. 
Nutty shall come too, if he ’s a good boy.” 

[ Nutty looked up with a gratified smile. “I’ll he there, 
Dick; but remember I’m not much good at ladies’ society. 
They frighten me a bit, you know.” 

“Nonsense, Nutty ; there never was a better specimen of 
the preucc chevalier than you,” 

“ What ’s that ? ” asked Nutty. 

“It’s a large animal, mostly tan-coloured, with enormous 
hoofs, and the longest tusks you ever saw.” 

“ Can you shoot ’em? ” 

“Certainly you can, if you care to go to Thibet. That’s 
where they grow.” 

“Talking of animals,” said Nutty, “can you tell me what 
an orrosh is?” 

“ Atohat?” 

“An orrosh. It’s in this book here. It says,” continued 
Nutty, referring to the place and reading aloud, “ that ‘ an 
enormous German orrosh’ rushed into the arena.” 

“Try Aurochs, Nutty,” suggested Braithwaite. “It’s a 
sort of buffalo. But I wish you ’d tell us what ’s been happen- 
ing in Quo Vadis lately.” 

Nutty required no second invitation. “ My eye,” he began, 
“ they have been going it and no mistake. They nabbed poor 
old Ursus — 'he’s a Christian, you know, and the strongest man 
you ever saw— and they’ve got him into the arena. Well, as 
soon as Ursus got there he went down on his knees and started 
praying. But those filthy Romans wouldn’t have it, and they 
hooted him, d— n them. By Jove, I should like to wring all 
their beastly necks for them. Ursus couldn't make it out, 
but he went on with his prayers till suddenly this old orrosh 
came dashing in with Lygia bound on to his head. When 
Ursus saw his queen come in like that on the top of the orrosh 
he jolly soon chucked praying, I can tell you, and he scooted 
up like lightning and got hold of the bi^ute by the horns, and 
screwed its bally head round till he broke its neck. By gum, 
it was a proper tussle, but the old chap did it, and, of course, 
Nero had to spare his life. . Oh my, I simply loathe Nero. I 
should like to have a go at him with bare knuckles every day 
for a fortnight. I never met such a brute in my life.” 
j Bravo, Nutty,” applauded Dick, “you’re a champion at 
I telling stories. Who wrote the book ? ’ ’ 
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a chap called Henryk Sienkiewicz/' said Nutty, 
referring to the title-page. “ Do you know who he is ? ” 

“ Of course I do. It 's only one of Hud yard Kipling's 
other names. All these writing chaps have about a dozen 
names.” 

“Well, all I can say is,” observed Nutty, with emphasis, 
“that it’s about the best book Hudyard Kipling's ever 
written, and you may tell him I said so. But, look here, I 
say,” he exclaimed excitedly, “ what 's up with Bax ? What 's 
he darting off like that for? Come back, you old fool,” he 
shouted, “ come back I You know we 've been ordered to keep 
out of the sun.” 

But Braithwaitb was already nearly a hundred yards away, 
and was paddling his canoe furiously down stream without 
paying the least attention to Nutty’s shouts. 

He had a reason for his strange proceeding, but it was 
obvious only to himself. As Nutty began his story of Ursus 
and the Aurochs , Braithwaite happening to take a glance up 
stream saw a sight that froze his blood. About fifty yards 
away, and gliding swiftly down stream in his direction was a 
huge mis-shapen punt in which reclined three old ladies. He 
did not need a second look to recognise them ; they were the 
identical three who had visited him in his rooms, at Cambridge, 
on the night of the Trinity ball. What could they be doing at 
Henley ? Heavens ! they were coming for him ; they were 
bowing and nodding and smiling to him I How on earth should 
he explain thorn to Dick and Nutty ? Nutty had never heard 
of the Fates and would be sure to put his foot in it. There 
was only one thing to do, and that was to fly. So he quietly 
cast loose from the punt and paddled away at top speed. After 
a few strokes he turned round. The old ladies were gaining on 
him, though they had no visible means of propulsion. Another 
stroke and they were level with him. He felt the game was up 
and stopped paddling. 

Then Clotho addressed him, emphasizing her points with 
her knitting needle. 

‘‘Youth of the goodly countenance,” she said solemnly, 
“learn that it boots not to fiy from the Fates. But be of 
good cheer; we are unseen by any eyes but yours, and, more- 
over, we wish you well. I am, as you remember, Clotho ; 
these are my sisters, Atropos and Lachbsis.” 

“ Delighted, I ’m sure,” said Braithwaite. “ I ’ve read about 
you, of course, in the Classical Dictionary,, but upon my word 
I never imagined I should see you twice over. It ’s a tremen- 
dous honour, you know.” 

“We are permitted” — it was Atropos who took up the 
conversation — “to exercise our natural benevolence. Once in 
a thousand years it is granted to us to single out a mortal for 
special fg^-vour and to grant him his heart’s desire. The years 
have come full circle, and the long and the short of it is,” she 
went on more familiarly, “ that we saw you rowing at Putney, 
and we all took a fancy to you.” 

“Aye,” said Laohesis, “your little gauzy shirt becomes 
you well.” 

“ Do you mean my zephyr ? ” suggested Bax. 

“Your zephyr, if you like to call it so. And light blue 
was always a favourite colour with us. Do you remember, 
Troppy,” she continued, addressing Atropos, “the shepherd 
Paris wore light blue that morning, and Adonis, beloved of 
Ybnus, had a shirt of that colour ? ’ ' 

“Yes,” said Atropos, sighing deeply, “I remember; but, 
poor things, it didn’t do them much good. Now, young man, 
you must make your choice; say What your wish is, for we 
may not tarry longer.” 

By this time they had drifted as far as the Fawley Court 
boathouse, but although Braithwaite had passed inmunerable 

1 . friends, none of them, much to his relief, had appeared to notice 
his weird companions. 

“ Choose I ” said the three. 

, Braithwaite didn’t hesitate a moment. “Upon my word. 


you know, it 's most awfully kind of you. I don’t know -what 
I’ve done to deserve this. The thing I want above all others 
is to win the Grand at this Hegatta I ’ ’ 

As he said this the recollection of Miss Hadden came sud* 
denly into his mind. He would have given a fortune to recall 
his words and to substitute “Millie Hadden” for “the 
Grand.” But it was too late, for the sisters had vanished, and 
he was alone. 

“Never mind,” he thought to himself, as he paddled back, 
“I may meet the old parties again, and then, by Jove, I won't 
forget Millie.” 

Chapter III. ■ 

On the morning of the final day of the Hegatta there was i 
ho break in the glorious weather. Not a cloud flecked the 
sky, the flags on the boat-houses and the house-boats hung 
listlessly down their posts, and the Leander men, anxiously 
scanning the heavens,- relieved one another by the repeated 
assurance that there wasn’t a breath of air, and that the 
Berks station was just as good' as the other. They had come 
well through the racing of the first two days, polishing off the 
Frenchmen in easy style on the 'Wednesday, and defeating 
Balliol after a tough struggle over two-thirds of the course 
on the following day. The first day, too, had seen the down- 
fall of Kingston and the Thames Howing Club. Yesterday the 
Argonauts, game to the end, had been beaten by the London 
Rowing Club by four feet, and to-day, therefore, the Londoners 
and Leander, those ancient rivals, were to fight [out the final. 
Opinions were keenly divided as to the result. On the one 
hand London were hopeful, for their time in yesterday’s race 
was two seconds faster than that of Leander; on the other 
hand Leander were confident, seeing that London had been 
pressed by the Argonauts right home to the winning post, and 
had to row their hardest the whole way; whereas Leander, 
after shaking off the men of Balliol had taken matters easily, 
like the old- soldiers* they were, and felt that their time in 
that race by no means represented the best they could do. 
A Leander crew, moreover — and the present crew was a typical 
one— has the traditional peculiarity of improving with every 
day of racing, so that it comes to the post on the last day at 
its very highest point of brillia/Ut excellence. 

Mr. Hadden, with Aunt Constantia and Millie, had arrived 
in Henley some time before the racing began, and they had 
found their way to the Leander Club enclosure, whither 
Dick and Braithwaite had accompanied them. All three 
were full of enthusiasm. The Yicar was himself an old 
Leander oar, and a winner of the Grand, and he felt no 
doubt whatever that Leander ought to win, and to vindicate 
the superiority of University oarsmanship against the Metro- 
politans. Aunt CONSTANTIA’S enthiisiasm, though keen, was 
less definite. She would have liked both crews to win, for 
her good nature ■ shrank from contemplating the disappoint- 
ment of the vanquished, but seeing that was impossible she 
felt comfortably assured that her favourite nephew would win, 
as he, of course, deserved to do. Millie had no doubts what- 
ever. Her pretty straw hat was bright with the Leander 
ribbon, she wore a Leander tie, and her cheeks glowed with a 
soft and delicate shade of the same becoming colour. She was 
Leander to the core, and when she told Dick and Braithwaite 
that they must win, that they were never to speak to her 
again if they were beaten, and that if she screamed as the 
race passed her they mustn’t mind, but only row the harder, 
she gave new courage to these yoxmg men who, truth to tell, 
were beginning to suffer acute pangs of nervousness, or, as 
they themselves phrased it, were having a pretty bad touch 
of the “ needle.” 

And now the bells were ringing to clear the course ; the 
watchful Conservancy boats were warning back the pleasure- 
oarsmen, and gradually the gleaming streak of the racing river 
defined itself more and more between the two rows of piles 
behind which the mass of boats, punts and canoes had taken 
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flashed past the judge three quarters of a length ahead in 


refuge. Finally, the last stray intruder had slipped away, and 
everything was ready for the flnal heat of the Grand. Another 
minute passed, the slowest minute Millie could remember, 
and suddenly the Yicar, who was gazing through his h eld- 
glasses, declared that they were off. The bang of the ever 
tardy gun followed, and Millie’s heart leapt into her 
mouth. 

Ye Naiads, daughters of the hoary Thames, gentle guardians 
of his golden-hearted water-lilies, sportive playmates of his 
snowy brood of swans, inspire me while I recount the glories 
of this matchless race. Many a struggle and much desperate 
valour of heroic oarsmen have ye witnessed, but never a race 
more worthy of praise and song than this in which the youths I 
who owe allegiance and sacrificial rites to Leander, father of 
watermen, met in warfare of flashing oar blades the men from 
the great City beloved by your Father. And to each of the 
victors it shall be said on your behalf : — 

Hue ades, 6 formose puer. Titi lilia plenis 

Ecce ferunt Nymphse calathis : tibi Candida Nais 

Pallentes violas et summa papavera carpens, 

Narcissum et florem jungit bene olentis anethi. 

Leander were quickest away ; there ^vas no doubt of that. 
Not for nothing had their coach drilled them time and again 
in the true method of starting — the instantaneous grip with 
deep-covered blades, the crashing drive, the lightning re- 
covery, and then, with the third stroke, the lengthened, 
balanced swing, and the spring of eight lusty bodies in unison 
from the stretcher. They shot from the starting punt like a 
huge greyhound loosed from the leash. Yet London, un- 
daunted, came level with them before the Island was passed, 
and soon after, rowing like demons, began slowly but surely 
to forge ahead. First a foot of the bows projected itself 
beyond the Leander ship, then a yard, until at RemenhamDiOK, 
the Leander bowman, was level with No. 8 of the Londoners, 
and was still receding. 

Bright rosy hopes began to float before the Londoners. 
They were still s-^ong; their wind was good. Surely, 
they thought, we can hold our advantage, aye, and increase 
it. But Leander were undismayed ; no vision of the black 
skirts of defeat disturbed their confidence, and the Mouse’s 
shrill voice rising high above the turbulence called on 
them for ten hard strokes. Right well were they given. 
Harknbss’s lithe back seemed to lengthen out by a yard. 
His hands shot swifter and swifter from his chest; his teeth 
were set, and his whole body hurled itself splidly on to 
the unwavering stroke. Inch by inch Leander crept up, and 
so Fawley Court was passed with the two boats dead level. 
On the bank and behind the prqtecting piles, from panting 
runners, and from enthusiasts in boats, the clamour and the 
encouragement swelled in a mighty volume. Even the Umpire, 
veteran though he was,' felt his blood course faster at the 
glorious spectacle, as with imperturbable face he watched the 
fortunes of the race from the bows of his launch. For two 
hundred yards more the boats rowed practically level. Harkness 
had steadied his crew ; he knew that in Coates and Braithwajte, 
his No. 7 and No. 6, he had two men who would back him up 
to the last ; he knew that all his crew were fit and strong, but 
he knew, too, that he would want all his . strength for a last 
desperate effort. At the "White House Leander were six feet 
ahead, but London were not yet done with, for their stroke, 
spurting magnificently, drove his crew almost level once more. 
Here, however, London wavered ; their coxswain suddenly and 
unaccountably pulled his left hand rudder line, and the spurt, 
so grandly conceived, broke and fell away. Harkness saw that 
the moment had come. He rallied his crew as only he knew 
how to rally it. His stroke^ grew quicker, even as he made 
it longer. Stubbornly and reluctantly the London boat went 
back and back, and with a last horrid rattle, which left Nxjtty 
a purple, breathless ruin, the Leander men shot out and 


record time. . t i 

"When the London stroke had recovered his breath ho 

addressed his coxswain tttu • a 
“W hat on earth made you put the rudder on at the White 

House? It killed us all.” . . 

“ I had to do it. A punt with three old women in it slipped 

out right ahead of me.” 

‘ ‘ Rot ! How could a punt slip over the booms ? ’ ’ 

“ I don’t know, but there they were.” 

And the strange thing is that no one except [the I^London 
coxswain had seen the intrusive punt. He, however, will 
affirm to his dying day that the punt was there and that only 
a liberal use of the rudder enabled him to avoid a smash. 

Sfc * :ic SK * 

Half-an-hour afterwards Braithwaite, Dick and Nutty saun- 
tered into the Leander Club enclosure. They looked perfectly 
cool and clean and fresh, and it seemed impossible to imagine 
that a short time ago these thtee young gentlemen, so cheerful 
and easy, had been panting and striving and perspiring^ in a 
terrific race. They were heartily welcomed by many friends 
and admirers, who eagerly besought them to give details of 
the memorable struggle, to say hoAV they felt at each parti- 
cular point of it, and whether they were not confident from 
start to finish that they were going to win. 

At last, through much handshaking and showers of congratu- 
lation, they made their way to where the Haddens waited for 
them, and, Nutty having been duly presented, they all betook 
themselves to lunch. Then was Braithwaite’ s anticipation 
realised, and those who for three weeks past had fed on stern 
and simple fare now revelled like children in everything that 
was most obviously indigestible. For them the yellow mayon- 
naise spread its temptations not in vain, salmon and creams 
and cakes ensnared them, and claret-cup found them thirsty 
and willing victims. In a word, they went out of training, as 
Nutty expressed it, with a jolly good bang, and no mistake. 

“And do you mean to tell me, Mr. Braithwaite, said 
Millie, that you are not a bit tired. Why, when you passed 
us you had such a fierce look on your face that I thought you 
must be ueri/ tired and angry.” 

“ Well, I don’t exactly say,” confessed Braithwaite, with a 
laugh, “ that I want to row the race all over again now^ but 
I wasn’t dead beat, though I did look fierce. Lots of men 
have rowed two or three races as hard as that in one day and 
been none the worse . ” 

“ At any rate, I think it was perfectly splendid of all of you, 
and so does Papa. Don't you Papa ? ” 

The Vicar gave his opinion emphatically to the effect that 
no grander race could possibly have been rowed, and that in 
particular, the final spurt of Leander had been a marvellous 
example of good judgment. He himself, to be sure, didn’t think 
the form was so good as it was in his young days— the backs 
were not kept so straight— but the pluck and grit were the 
same, and as they managed now to do faster times, he supposed 
his ideas of form were out of date. 

After luncheon Dick and Nutty took Mr. and Mrs. Hadden 
on the river in a punt, while to Braithwaite was left the 
sole charge of Millie in his canoe— a scheme which required 
much strategy on his part. But it was successfully accom- 
plished, and the golden afternoon passed delightfully for the 
pair. At tea-time they were on the best of terms, and 
Braithwaite announced that, if the Yicar approved, he 
proposed to begin his stay at the Vicarage for reading on 
the following Monday. The Yicar did approve, and Aunt 
Constantia supported him, and Millie, when she was appealed 
to, though she added no word, showed that the arrangement 
was not displeasing to her by one of the prettiest blushes that 
ever lit up the cheeks of a pretty girl- 

(To he contmued ,) . 
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YE DERBY DAYE DURING YE ROMAN PERIOD. 

Frow, a rare oU FHeze, not in ye British Museum. 


IL TEATRO ITALIAJNO. i 

The other day I met Frank Johnson, i 
^ho always speaks the plainest English. '! 
As his name would lead one to expect, < 
he is an Englishman. ^ 

“Ah, caro mio/” cried he, “come i 
8ta?” 

‘ ‘ What ? ’ ’ I exclaimed. 

“ Ma parliamo italianOj” said he. 

“My dear Johnson,” I askedj “why 
should we? ” I understand a few words 
of Italian when spoken slowly, with an 
English accent. 

“Johnson!” cried he, with a gesture 
of despair, **Dio wio, che nome! Fran- 
cesco i)B’ Giovanni, m prego.” 

“My dear fellow,” said I, '‘are you 
mad?” 

“No,” he answered, “ma voglio parlare 
la hella lingula della Signora DXJSB.” 

“ DxjSB 1 ” I cried ; “ now I know what’s 
the matter with you. You ’ ve caught the 
Italian fever. I believe she is wonderful. 
I want to go and see her.” 

“ SicurOf” said he, “ audiamo stasera.’* 
So we went. Johnson went so often 
that he said he could not aJfford more than 


half a guinea, which compelled us to go d 
in the dress circle, and not even in the a 
front row of that. There was a draught. 3 
There often is in dress circles. I hate 1 
draughts. Behind us a lady, who seemed I 
to understand Italian, whispered a com- ( 
mentary on the play to a lady who 1 
understood only English, and an Italian < 
gentleman, a victim of the English May 
weather, had a fit of coughing at frequent 
intervals. 

Before us, on the stage, some men talked 
Italian, and as they spoke it quickly and 
correctly, I did not understand a word. 

I only knew that it was the first act of 
The Second Mrs. Tanquera}/, and I per- 
ceived that Cayley Brummie had a black 
. beard. 

“ This is awfully slow,” I whispered. 

. “Che cosa?” murmured JOHNSON. 
“Eccola/” 

i I looked up. A woman had come on. 

5 It was she. Then I forgot the draught, 
the whispering and the cough. I forgot 
the other people on the stage, which was 
not difficult. Yet I , noticed that the 
a bearded Cayley Brummie wore in the 
a country the cut-away black coat of Lon- 


don, and after dinner, also in the country, 
a high hat. And I observed that Aubrey 
Tanqueray shed so many tears into his 
handkerchief, wh oh had a wide 'black 
border, that he was obliged to wring it 
out as he sat there. This was also quite 
English. But I cared nothing for all the 
others ; I only thought of “ Mis-sis Tan-che- 
ri.” I even forgot that she had no make- 
up, which was the more noticeable, since 
in real life the woman represented would 
certainly use hair dye or paint, whereas 
the actress representing her used 
neither. 

“Ebbene^ ” said JOHNSON, as we came 
away. 

“ Bmuo, bmuissimo/” I answered, i 
had caught the infection also, L. B. 


City Note. — “The Lyons’ Share!” 
Sixteen per cent, or more ! Something 
like one, isn’t it? We suppose the Jack 
ttatt. came in for his bit. This success 
ought to have a telling effect on the 
Cridit Lyonnais. 

I * ‘ Porker Verba.”— Grunts. 
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course there must he'scme good things in the^ record of a man 
enjoying, over a long series of years, the opportunities of Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards. But my Baronite confesses he is a trifle 
disappointed, possibly because he expected too much. The 
Recollectioner describes Albert Smith as “ a lively and agree- 
able man full of good spirits, and full also of a mild evening- 
party sort of fun.*' That is a description that will apply to 
most of Mr. Edwards’ Bohemian acquaintances as they figure 
on his canvas. As an example of the kind of humour ^ that 
made a lasting] impression on the mind of the chronicler, 
may be cited the case of “ Harry Bayliss, in whose chambers 
was a picture frame with a black cloth hanging down before 
it on which might be read in white letters the alarming 
inscription, Ladies, Beware. When ladies visited him he 
made some pretext for leaving the room, and then abruptly 
returning surprised them gazing eagerly upon a ^blank. 
Another funny dog, asked to pass a coin to a bus-conductor, 
gravely pocketed it. It was the same irresistible humourist 
who, again in a bus, pretends to go mad, draws a pistol from 
his pocket, is rushed upon by the company , breaks the pistol 
in two, hands half ^o the conductor, and begins to eat the other 
half. “It was made of chocolate I” says Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, with a note of well-earned admiration. 

The gaydog Cavalier period of English History is pretty well 
played out, both for dramatist and novelist, and NELL GWYN, 
the Merry Monarch, with all his other Merry Mistresses as 
characters in a novel, are at this time of day as worthless as 
ever they were in real life. Pity that Mr, Erankfort Moorb 
should have occupied his time and talents on so thankless a 
subject as Nell Qwyn Comedian (Pbarson), unless it was with 
the purpose of showing how curidusly dull was that gay court, 
and how forced was the merriment of the Merry Monarch and 
his merry courtiers. There is a slight thread of a story, and 
in the last scene the patient reader may find his reward, which 
comes better late than never. The Baron de B.-W. 




AFTER A DERBY-WINNER-DINNER. 

IHner. “Ticket.”' Clerh “What Station?” 

“ Wha-Stashun ’ve-tott-got ? ” 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Last year there was held in London, under the Presidency 
of the Countess of Aberdeen, an International Congress of 
Women. Its object is described by the President as bringing 
together from all parts of the world persons of experience, 
capable of furnishing facts regarding the position, work, and 
opportunities of women at the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
Am ong such authorities, Lady Aberdeen generously includes 
“ men as well as women,” for which my Baronite, whose sexual 
inferiority is an accident beyond his control, makes humble 
acknowledgment. But though men were privileged to take 
part in the Conference, women did nearly all the talking. The 
papers they read at the Conference have now been collected, 
are edited by Lady Aberdeen, and published by Eisher Unwin, 
in seven handy volumes. They form a library covering the 
whole field of woman’s work outside her home. A remarkable 
and valuable contribution to knowledge on an interesting 
question, the importance of which is daily growing. 

Mr, Sutherland Edwards has taken his Personal Recollec' 
tions (Cassell & Co.), going back to pre-lucifer match toes, has 
put them in a caldron, and boiled them up. Finding there was 
room for something more, he has chucked in a chapter describing 
a picnic in the Carpathians, with a moving tragedy of a cow, 
shot under painful misapprehension that it was a bear. Of 


THE PUBLIC MAN. 

[“ At the Lambeth Police Court a woman asked for a witness summons against 
a man. He was a publ’c man, and would not attend unless summoned. The 
Magistrate : What do you mean by a * public man’ ? Applicant : He sells 
newspapers in the streets.”— Faper.l 

From my cradle I ’d a craving and a thirst for notoriety ; 

I hungered, like a starving man, to be 
A person in a prominent position in society ; 

I longed to hear the people say, “ That ’s he I ” 

I didn’t care what line I took — it might he Duke or General, 
Prime Minister, Mikado, Persian Khan, 

King, Democratic Socialist, Pope, Kensit, actor, tenor— all 
I wanted was to be a public man. 

But Fate refused to lay my lines in places so delectable. 

And when I would have been a Pitt or Burke, 

The only house I entered was that ancient and respectable. 
But much maligned abode, the House of Work. 

The people that I mixed with were such hopeless imbecilities 
They only grinned whenever I began 
To tell them of the many brilliant talents and abilities 
That qualified me for a public man. 

But after drinking deeply of the salt and bitter water of 
Distress, I took to bawling in despair, 

“ Defeat of Cronwright Schreiner,” “ Extra Special— awful 
slaughter of 

Pro-Boers I ” “St. James’s— French in Leicester Square I ” 
Ah I Little did T fancy, when the street-boys’ rude and 
* cynical 

Remarks were fired upon me as I ran, 

That t had actually climbed ambition’s highest pinnacle, 

And was in ve;r?y truth a public man. 





THESE parents: 


S «LAI> I A. TO OET HEU OOMEOETABOY SETTEEB. YOB BO^'T E.OW 

WHAT A TERBIBLE TRIAL SHE HAS BEEN TO ME LATELY 1 = 


j mis-direoted mss. 1 

I, — ji Surjprise Tit-Bit. 

[The following story was evidently intend.ed for 
the Prize Competition in a certain weekly paper. • 
It being an original story, Mr, Bunch is ready 
to pay the contributor at the rate of two kicks per 
column, if the contribator will personally apply 
for the same.] 

How did I become a millionaire ? Well, 
it 's a queer story, JiM, though I shouldn’t 
like Truth to get hold of it ; and as you 
seem so anxious for me not to tell it— 
here goes ! . . No, old chap, I can t be 
bribed with a whiskey to be silent. Eor 
twenty years I^ve been trying to tell 
this story, and never got a fair chance. 
And now, by gum I I mean to unburden 
myself. Excuse the ‘‘by gum!’’ By 
such little touches an air of rollicking 
abandonment is imparted to the mono- 
logue. 

jf: * * * \ 

It was when I took my ticket at Water- 
' loo Cross for Eastbourne that the idea 
occurred to me. At first I was almost 
unmanned (ideas always try me), but with 
an effort I pushed open the swing-doors 
of the refreshment room. There is 
nothing like railway refreshment room 


brandy if you feel seedy. Nothing like h 
it in the wide, wide world, thank good- 1 
ness! But while I was thinking what ] 
funny things they do with potatoes, up 1 
comes Truffles. Instantly I resolved to ^ 
I try my grand idea on Truffles. It was a . 
ghastly and risky experiment : I had to ; 
stifle all humane feelings (the brandy had • 
nobly assisted me), but I was consumed 
by a kind of frenzy to put this idea into 
'action, and so chose Truffles as the 
victim. 

Truffles had deeply wronged me. No 
— ’twas no simple case of going off with 
my wife ; or poisoning my mother— some- 
thing far worse. He had deliberately said 
at the Club a few days before, when I told 
my best and latest anecdote, that he had 
. been ‘ ‘ brought up on it. ” A man wh o says 
. such a thing in. cold blood is beyond the 
pale of-forgiveness. | 

I chose an empty compartment, and then 
. felt in my pocket. Tes, it was there, 
t “Truffles,” I said slowly and distinctly, 
i “I have been a minor poet for years — ^ah, 

L I see you wince — and no one has heeded 
i me. I have published poems at the 
5 request of imaginary friends— and only 
1 one man has read them beside myself the 


proof-reader. The time has come when 
these poems shall be heard ! ” Swiftly I 
produced a volume from my pocket, and 
began to read. No living man can read 
and Truffles writhed in agony. 
But relentlessly I read on with unrivalled 
monotony of diction. TRUFFLES groaned 
—made a wild attempt to keep his eyes 
opeu— then fell into a deep, comatose 
sleep. I relieved him of his money. You 
begin to see my idea? Well, I repeated 
that trick on every lonely person I came 
across for the next few years, whether by 
rail, land, or sea. Sometimes they bribed 
me heavily to desist. In any case I grew 
rapidly rich. 


So don’t tell me Poetry doesn’t pay. 
Thunder and lightning, JiM ’S gone I No 
matter — ^that’s how I, Slopbr Parnassus, 
i became a millionaire. A. R, 


Conundrum (by Mr, Punch's pHnter^s 
devil ). — ^Is there any rule of hliglish com- 
position that Mr. ex-Presidont Stbyn 
invariably observes? — ^Yes. He never, 
comes to a full stop without beginning 
with a fresh capital. 
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Auntie , **Wha.t ahe you doing, Tommy?” 

Tommy, ‘‘We’ne Besieged. We’ve edn shoet of Hoeses 

AND Cows, AND SO WE HAVE TO FALL BACK ON MaOAEOONS.” 


TO ENGLAND. 

IN MEMOBY OE MAEEKING. 

Believed May 17, 

Land of tlie silent voice and hidden heart ! 

Whose boast has ever been to steel the neive, 
And hold in high reserve 

The lond extremes of passionate joy and giief — 
Think it not shame if for a little space, 

Now when the long-drawn strain has fonnd lelief, 
^ By summer-hannted tilth and teeming mart 
Yon let yonr pride go free : 

If now, this once, for all the world to see, 

You wear a fearless rapture on your face. 

Not that the lust of slaughter makes us mad ; 

Not that we laugh above a broken foe 
Brave as our bravest, men that died 
Eorlornly faithful to a cause 
Mis-named of Freedom ; true to that false guide 
Who used their strength to serve unequal laws 
Framed for a bar to Liberty— ah, no i 
Not that the might of these has fallen low 
We let our hearts be glad. 

But just because a little gallant band, 

Eight thousand miles away and very lone, 

With hunger hollowing the fevered cheek, 

And parching thirst to grip the throat, 

Against the leaguer’s odds have shown 
How the old force of England’s fighting breed 
Lives in her sons at need, 

Made' soldiers by the fierce baptising fiame ; 
Because for love of Queen and land, 

Because for honour’s sake they played the game. 
Stood tOj^^their task from week to lingering week, 
And kept the flag afloat. 


Yet when the firs wild joy has had its way, 

Such joy as not in all the years 

Since Campbell’s rescue rang through Lucknow^- walls 

Has made the sudden pulse of England leap — 

Nay, but a joy more full and wider yet, 

Because the countless echo of it calls 
Out of far sister -lands from deep to deep, 

Where other myriad voices claim 
By right of peril shared to have their part 
In every shock of joy or shame 
That moves the Mother-heart — 

Yet when the first wild flood has had its way, 

And quiet time is ours to count the debt. 

The stiller air will stir with sorrow’s breath, 

So close behind the triumph come the tears, 

Our poor and only tribute left to spend 
On those who missed to see their labour’s end, 

Who gladly went to death 

That we might be so light of heart to-day, 0. C. 


CONTRA SMITHUM. 

Sir, —At the Royal General Theatrical Fund Dinner, Mr. ttau p 
made an excellent speech, which was mainly devoted to in- 
dignantly repelling Mr. Smith, M.P.’s recent attack on the 
immorality of the Drama, as instanced in the cases of the Gay 
Lord Quex and The Second Mrs, Tanqueray, Can it be that 
there is a union of hearts between these two, and that, ere 
long, we shall be informed the Second Mrs. T. has become the 
Gay Lady Quex ? What an excellent match for her ! Mr. Smith, 
M.P., will give her away : an easy thing to do after the feat 
of giving himself away so cleverly. But because Mr. Smith is 
virtuous, and who will deny it, are there to be no more Quex 
and Champagne? Rarely, if ever, has it been my lot to see 
any English play to which I could not have taken my two 
youngsters, boy and girl. I am. Sir, yours, A PkRB OF Kids. 


‘‘AN ARMED NATION.” 

[** The War Office has decided to grant one rifle to every ten men joining 
the new Rifle Clubs, througbout the country .” — Daily Dress."] 

Extract from the new rules, 

1. In face of the enemy the rifle must be fired as quickly as 
possible, and then passed on to the next man. 

2. No squabbling in the ranks, as to whose turn it is to 
shoot, shall be allowed by the Commanding Offlcer, and his de- 
cision shall be final. 

3. The other nine men, whilst awaiting their turn, must 
stand at “ attention,” and scowl fiercely at the enemy. 

4. Where the Commanding Officer, in his discretion, sees 
opportunity for so doing, he shall employ several men simul- 
taneously, to fire the rifle— i.e. one to hold the rifle to his 
shoulde a second to close his left eye, and a third to pull the 
trigger. This plan would leave only seven men out of ten, 
unemployed. 

5. The above-named seven would be at liberty to throw things 
at the enemy whilst awaiting their turn for the rifle.’ 

6. In actual warfare, the Commanding Officer may request 
the eneu y to wait a reasonable time whilst the solitary rifle 
is handec round, after being fired off. 

7. Whi st an attack is going on, the unemployed men of a 
company shall not be allowed to leave the ranks to play, but 
should be encouraged to take an intelligent interest in the 
shooting prowess of their solitary comrade. 


A Barlamb’s Bleat. — ** I have no great opinion of the Press,” 
says Mr.. Atherlby Jones, Q.C., M.P, The opinion of the Press 
with regard to Mr. Atherlby Jones, Q.C., M.P., is consequently 
of no -value whatever, not even that of a consultation fee. 





A THOUGHTFUL MAN. 

Mr, Jenkins drove his new Motor-Car down to Epsom ; bot, to maze sure of arriving there, he thought it only 
WISE to saiNG his Horses as well., in case anything went “wrong with the Works.” 


PELTING THE PAINTERS. 

[Young art-cricics, anxious to succeed, are 
strongly recommended to write their notices of 
the Academy Exhibition in this style. It is 
amazingly popular, it conveys a due sense of the 
writer’s superiority, and is very easy to manage.] 

Oh, dear, dear, dear! Poor old Aca- 
demy! Eimderheaded, crass, imbecile 
British public ! Acres of canvas, gallons 
of paint — and the result ? Ah— there you 
have it — the result ! dear, dear, dear 1 

Really, jyou know, J you mustn’t expect 
me to tell you much about the pictures. 
Yes, I’ve been to see them. Went the 
other day directly after lunch, when I 
was feeling fairly strong. 1 resolved — in 
mad pride, due to the excellent cham- 
pagne — that I ’d stay in Burlington House 
for twenty minutes. But there are limits 
to human endurance— there are indeed. 
Seven-and-a-half minutes finished me off 
completely. I fled. 

Shall I try to tell you what I saw? 
Infandam renovare doloris, as Ciofiiiio 
says. (A quotation or two helps you to 
understand that I am a Man of Culture.) 
Well, I win do my best. But all my 
feelings are crystallised in that one 
divine utterance of MdiifiRE’s, Quelle un 
'putrage terrible 1 

‘ This, then, is what I^saw. I saw pictures 


in which grass was painted green, and 
the sky blue. Is it in vain, then, that 
for years our impressionists have urged — 
preached — exhorted— proved — that grass 
is sometimes crimson, sometimes a dear 
delicious ultramarine, but never, never 
green? I saw portraits — mon /oi/— por- 
traits in which the face was suffered to 
bear some resemblance to the actual coun- 
tenance of the sitter. Why not become 
photographers at once ? It would be but 
one more downward step, one more sign 
of the clammy vapour of degradation 
enshrouding the stifled genius of Art! 
Yes, there were portraits by Mr. 
Corporal, by Mr. David, by President 
Setter, . . . Excuse me a moment. The 
mention of that last name always makesYae 
faint. Where the dickens is the btiandy ? 

Shall I go on? Shall I tell you of Mr. 
Senbx’s sheep, of Mr, Monastery’s mum- 
mers, of — ^but no! Jam sattis. “Hold, 
enough,” as Byron puts it. Enough of 
the Academy. Enough of the licensed 
charlatans who blatantly proclaim within 
its walls their foolishness ! Enough of 
the deluded rabble which throngs the 
galleries, intent to admire and to pur- 
chase the most contemptible of daubs ! 

So I ran down the steps of Burlington 
House just as fast as ever I could. And 
I then, shall I tell you ‘ what I did? I 


hurried away to Hackney. There, in a 
back-street, is a frame-maker’s shop. 
And in that shop hangs a delicious little 
painting — a study in sable and dark grey, 
entitled * ‘ Oblivion, ’ ’ For forty - five 
minutes I feasted my eyes upon that 
sublime work. And gradually the influ- 
ence of that Masterpiece prevailed. The 
dreadful nightmare of the Academy passed 
away. I could even think of Setter— of 
President Setter — ^with no more than a 
slight feeling of nausea. 

Dear reader, follow my example. Go to 
Hackney. Seek out that little triumph of 
Art, and let its message sink deep into 
your soul. I will not mention the painter’s 
name — perchance it would have no signifi- 
cance for the brutal British public. But 
I happen to know that he will sell his 
Masterpiece at a price ridiculously low. 
I — ^he, I mean, — ^will be even glad to have 
an offer. And if you still doubt its super- 
lative merit, this fact will convince you — 
it was rejected by HJie Academy ! 

A. C. D. 


BRED IN THE BONE. ^ ; 

The Rev. Dionysius (after delivermg a i 
lecture on the Cathedral Cities of England), < 
Now, children, for wh^,t is Canterbury i 
most remarkable ? 

Master Brisket (promptly). Lamb, Sir. 
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THE GENERA.LS’ POST-BAG. 

[Mr. Punch ia privileged to reproduce a few of 
the letters which have lately reached the British 
Generals in S )uth Africa.] 

Bear Loru Egberts —I should like to 
have called you Bobs, only Mamma says 
that you might be offended and would 
not answer my letter, and then I should 
not have a nice little letter from you to 
show to all my friends and send a copy 
of it to the newspaper ; so it would have 
been no use writing to you with best 
spelling, and writing, too, which takes 
ever so long, would it ? I ought to tell 
you we do love you so much, dear Lord 
Roberts, and Tommy and Johnny and 
Frank are all going to be soldiers when 
they grow up, and beat the Boers and 
everybody else like you do. As I am 
only a girl I suppose I shall not be able 
to fight, but I shall always be awfully 
patriotic and get up bazaars and concerts 
and things for the sick and wounded in 
every war, and have my name in all the 
papers and on posters in the streets, 
which will be lovely, and so no more from 
your loving little Yera Ybre DE Vere. 

P.S.— I must tell you our parrot says 
“Bravo Bobs” beautifully, and we are 
teaching Baby to say “ ’Oberts and 
’Ed VERS were two pretty men,” only 
Baby does not learn so quickly as Polly. 

Bear General B.-P.,— We are so glad 
that you have been made a General. 
When we heard of the relief of Mafeking 
we hung a large bathing-towel out of our 
nursery window in your honour. Every- 
one said it was so clever and original of 
us. Please send us some bits of shell, 
Mauser cartridges and potted horse when 
you have time. Written by Mamma for 
“Lottie,” “Jenny,” and “ Toddles.” 

Bear Kitchener,— I think I ought to 
write and tell you about Alice. She’s 
my sister, you know, and she’s just dead 
nuts on you. She keeps your photopaph 
in her room, and I caught her kissing 
it the other day. Of course I told her she 
ought to know better at her age, she s 
nearly twelve now, only a year younger 
than me, and she actually »said that she 
wished it had been you instead of your 
photograph, which I thought indelicate. 
And said so. Whereupon she remarked 
that she gloated, the fact being that we 
have both read “ Stalky and Co.,’ which 
is bad for us. Still I thought you ought 
to know about Alice in case you should 
come home without getting engaged to a 
Boer lady. Kind regards to Bobs. 

Yours ever. Tommy Bold. 

Bear Lord Bobs,— I think I must write 
and tell you how I am getting on my first 
term at skool. We havnt enuff boys in 
this skool to play at cricket mutch, so we 
play Britons and Boars instead and as I’m 
the littlest of all the boys and' have a 
sham white mustarch wich I got out of, a 
cracker at Christmas I am always you. 



MAFEKING NIGHT. 

{Or rather 3 A.M. the following morning,) 

> rrn SHOBEH— AND 1 OAN’T POSH BLY COMB TO BbD YET 1 


There’s a big boy named Jones, he’s 
rather a lout aud I don’t think he makes a 
very good Kichnbr, but as he ’s so big he 
has to be him and after all one s Starf 
doesnt matter much does it and I always 
do everything myself just like you do. I 
have the onner to report that we defected 
the Boars hevvily yesterday and I hope to 
enter Pretoria the same day as you do. 
your devoted Leftennant, 

Charlie Thompson, Field Martial, 
hope you ’ll send me an answer 
soon as I want to have your ortergrarf . 


The Queen’s Birthday.— A telegram | 
from “ Our Special ” at Newcastle, Natal, 
to the Times, on the 23rd instant, said 
that “ the best celebration of the Queen’s 
Birthday will be a record day’s wpk on 
the railway.” And, later, when the news 
comes that the Royal Standard waves 
over Pretoria, then Newcastle can have 
another celebration of Her Majesty’s 
Birthday, and the commencement of a new 
era in South African history, as the 
Queen’s Natal Bay— with the accent on 
the first syllable. 
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his whole voeal strength, goes up to any height, and comes 
OPERATIC NOTES. down again safoly when he has finished. Pretty to sec Melba, 

t iT is a great mistake, Messieurs as “ the frail heroine,” taking him under her wing, reminding 
les Syndics of the Grand Opera, of the nursery rhyme about the lady who “Had a little 
to give two operas so nearly akin husband No bigger than her thumb. She put him in a pint pot, 
as PcLgliacci and Cavalleria on the And there she let him drum,” — but in this instance for “drum” 
same night. Long as is the in- read “hum.” Messieurs Gtllibert and Journet were quite 
terval allowed between the two the gay and soft-hearted Bohemians of the impecunious Quarter 
operas — ^and the “wait between where “No Quarter” is given, and M. Dufriche artistically 
the acts ” is so protracted as to doubled the very distinct parts of the landlord, Benoit, and the 
be absolutely wearisome, espe- elderly amorous councillor, Alcindoro. The singing and acting 
cially on such an “early closing of M.Beusajnd, as Marcel, the lover of Musetta, contributed not 
night” as Saturday-— yet the first a little to the genuine success of the tout ensemble. To the 
strains of the prelude to Caualleria excellence of the stage management, as evidenced in the 
seem like a continuation of a lead- arrangement, the perpetual movement and verve of the 
ing theme in Pagliacci. Place a crowded scene in the second act, more than a word of praise 
light opera like Philemon et Baucis is due. The opera is several sizes too small for a Grand Opera 
as a lever du rideau. House, but its stage-management was worthy of the best days 

Mile. SOHBFF, as the gay but of the Augustan era. Nowadays there is no mention of any Stage 
unfortunate Nedda, achieved an Manager in the programme. “On their own merits modest 
undoubted success. Her voice is men are dumb,” and, therefore, it is to be supposed that the 
^ not powerful, but her singing is programme is drawn up by the stage-manager, who carefully 
^ as artistic as her acting, which is gees that his own name is omitted. 

f saying a great deal, as, dramati- Tuesday. ^Faust, with CALVfe as the dark-haired quite un- 

cally. Mile. Soheff is quite the Marguerite-ish heroine, but giving us an exceptionally strong 
best Nedda that has yet been seen Carnatic rendering of the part. Habitues, expectant, are 
at Covent Garden. Signor Sootti’s g^tisfied; those seeing this Marguerite for the first time “in 
Tonio, both before and behind the curtain, was excellent. M. amazement lost.” Mile. Matjbourg repeated her success of 
Salignac did not succeed in giving due effect to the light and opening night as the gifted and unhappy Siehel. 
shade of the pathetic part of Canio. Signor Dabdi, as the under- Wednesday. --Notable performance of Rigoletto, with Madame 

sized 'Harlequin — not a “Haddi Longlegs,^’ sang well, and by Miranda, a very perfect Gilda, Signor Bonci as the fascinating 
his artistic performance gave considerable importance to a very Donna ” heartily encored, and Signor 

small part of “ shreds and patches.” As Silvio, the fascinating g^oTTi, vocally and dramatically excellent as the unlucky 
farmer, M. Heolery was about as satisfactory as any represen- Qj.^at enthusiasm after first 

tative of this gay agriculturist ever can be. Signor Manoinelli, second acts, and the Shakespearian motto for the night is 
displaying hearty Anglo-Italian sentiment, conducted “God Tempest: “Admired MirAxNDA! Full 

Save the Queen with energy, and was warmly welcomed by ^ j ^laYe eyed with best regard, and many a time 

an enthusiastic audience, as crowded as distinguished. The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage Brought my 

Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of diligent ear” — but rarely has applause been more heartily 

York, were present on that memorable Mafeking Saturday, when -worthily bestowed than on this Miranda, to whom we give, 

everybody was out and about in London, when illuminations ^ Ferdinand, “ our hand with our heart in it.” 


DARBY JONES REFERS TO THE DERBY. 
Once more. Honoured Sir, the 'Epsom jjjL 


TTcre as briUiant as at short notice coidd be expected, when performance of Tannhauser. Praulein Ter- 

troops of youths, boys, girls, all various y ecora e wi re , Elisabeth (syndicate fortunate in getting this 

white and blue ribands and rosettes, wavinpeacocks feathers, g^t on), and Susan going strong as Venus. Herr Bertram as 
and embracing one a,nother promiscuous y as i ey were ■pg (what a combination of savage and pugnacious animals 
engaged couples, as indeed ttey were for the moment, per- 

forming on trumpets, whistles, drums, cymbals, and other AN Opera Stalwart. 

instruments of torture to the hearers, but of delight to the ^ 

players thereof, were marching along the principal thorough- _ — 

fares, where from every window, some bunting was displa^^ . JONES EBEBES TO THE DBRBY. 

or some national flags were flying. A noisy night for Ijonclon, 

the proceedings smacking generally of Kissengen, and they Once more. Honoured Sir, the 'Epsom jjjt 

didn’t go- home till morning, with Sunday’s rest in pros- Carnival is at hand, or, to be more correct, 
pect. on Foot. Again will the Blue Ribbon of 

Monday, May 21. — ^Memorable for the rentrSe of Madame the Turf be sought for with all the 
MfiLBA, the most delicate Delegate sent us by Australia, and Assiduity which Horseflesh can display, 
one who contributes so effectively to the harmony of the and again will your Devoted Henchman 
various component parts of our Empire. Melba in excellent essay to give the Right Cue, with Ex- 
voice ; but delightful as is Puccini’s La Boheme, surely the elusive Tip, to his Esteemed Patrons, 

part of Mimt, the French seamstress, who sees so much of the many of whom, alas I are now donning 

seamy side of Parisian life, is scarcely worthy of our Mel- the Imperial Khaki in lieu of the Racing li 

bournian soprano’s vocal gifts. The singing of Madame Eldeb, Quit, as advertised by those Eminent 

correctly attired .in the not too becoming costume of the period. Sartorial Purveyors, Messrs. — [No you ^ 

was equal to her acting, and both were excellent. The special don’t, D. J. — ^Ed.] — ^ whose Inventions are 

success of a generally successful evening was achieved by equally admired on the Hill, in the Paddock, and on the 

Signor Bonci as Rudolph, the poet-lover of Mimi. His song Stewards’ Stand. To select the Winner of the Classic Contest | 

“Ohi ^on?” in the first act, was as vociferously as unani- is a Task worthy of the Research of Professor Moore, of 
inously encored ; and throughout he was admirable. One thing Almanack Fame, or Miss Marie Corelli, the Friend of the 
JitO lacks, and that is “ inches ; ” but as Garrick when in a Fallen Angel. Nevertheless, I will tune up my Antique Lyre 
'passion, was six feet high, so Signor BoNCi, when putting forth and warble 
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The Fair Itos$ I will not be afixious to pick, 

Nor the Star m my firmament place, 

Jeme Fremier I fear is a bit of a stick, 

But the Dalesman the Q-aul may outpace. 
Superlatwe may not be chosen by me, 

Jack Tar with a wet sail may come, 

But Concealment a Foschall the Second may be, 
And the Northerner harass near home. 

But I fully expect coming into the straight, 

The WhiskeymarHs form will be strong ; 

But the pair who at Newmarket ran THe-d-tkte 
Will be neck and neck going along ; 

If the light Hue and violet fail in his stride, 
Then the purple and scarlet will not be denied ! 

Such, Honoured Sir, is my Daydream. 
May you he on your Accustomed Well- 
appointed Eq^uipage to lavish congratula- 
tions on Your triumphant Yates, 

Darby Jones. 

TO THE CLERK OF THE WEATHER. 

Sir, you have had a deal to hear. 
Contumely has been your portion. 

Of hatred you have had your fair 
proportion. 

It has been yours remarks to hear 
In accents the reverse of pleasant 
From everyone at large, from peer 
to peasant. 

The East wind blew from zone to zone. 
It gave us colds and pains rheumatic, 
We had some cause to take a tone 
emphatic. 

But you have proved yourself to be 
Not quite so black as you were painted, 
Although as yet we shall not see 
you sainted. 

The air is warm, the sun has shone. 

The former nuisance is abated, 

At last, my friend, you are exon- 
-erated. 


A DERBY TRIPLET. 

Past. (Extract from a letter,) Had a 
most exciting day. Tip at eight, and 
after breakfast took the coach. Such a 
crowd on the road down I Any number of 
vehicles. All sorts and conditions of men, 
women, children, carts, horses and dogs. 
An y amount of chaff. Then the race it- 
self I Well, you will see a full account of 
it on Saturday in the sporting papers, 
so it will keep till then. I made a Uttle 
money — ^which I subsequently lost in one 
of the gambling booths. We had lunch 
and etceteras. The result was that I 
came home at four in the morning with 
my hat decorated with Dutch dolls, and 
having a brass knocker in my overcoat 
breast-pocket. I have a very feeble re- 
collection after 6 o’clock of anything, save 
we appeared to be driving on the pave- 
ment. Later on I remembered nothing, 
but if it comes to that, no more does any- 
one else ! 

Present. (Telegram.) Train punctual. 
Luncheon satisfactory. Won the sweep. 
Home at seven sharp for dinner. 


liiii 





EPSOM UP TO DATE. 

'Arry. “Ain’t ye comin’ to see the ’Obse bun bob ter Money?” ^ 

Cholley. “Not me! No bloomin’ tear! I’m goin* to see this Cove dont bun 
wiTE MY Money I ” 


Future. (A Prophecy,) A man sat in 
an easy chair in front of a disc, and with 
the fork-shaped receiver of a tele- 
phone to his ear. His wife spoke to him, 
but he paid her no attention. 

“ You must give up that nonsense,’' she 
cried. “ I want to ask you whether this 
letter will do to my mother.” 

As if in response to her appeal, the 
man put down the fork-shaped telephone- 
receiver, and turned away from the disc. 

“I am at your service now, darling,” 
he said tenderly. 


‘ * Why wouldn't you speak to me before ? 
What were you doing ? ” 

“What was I doing?” he repeated. 
Then he pointed at the disc and the 
telephonic receiver. “With their aid, 
my dear wife, I was assisting at the 
Derby!” 

Evident.— At the great gathering, to 
celebrate Her Majesty’s Birthday, at 
Devonshire House, there was naturally 
enough the Crhme de la Creme, 
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THE RULING PASSIONS. 


and would never see again. The songs, 
the shouts, the dances, the wild joy ran 
through the night into the early morning. 

‘‘How thoroughly French!” said an 
Englishman, adding in a lower tone, 
“and so entirely unlike our conduct in 
London when we heard of the relief of 
Mafeking.” 

A YEEY FREE TRANSLATION. 

[“According to a New York paper, the ‘good 
fellow^ girl has arrived in America.”— 
ChronioU?^ 

Chlob, once you used to fly. 

When returning home benighted, 

Did a hare but hurry by, 

Timid and affrighted ; 

When above you rustling trees ' 
Happened with the breeze to flutter. 
Faint of heart, with trembling knees. 
Pretty little screams you 'd utter. 

Ah ! but what a change we find 
Now-a-days in maidens' fashion. 

Now you move not in our mind 
Pity and compassion ; 

Now at gentleness you scoff. 

On our own ground half way meet us. 
And at tennis, hockey, golf — 

Play with us—and sometimes beat us. 

Now your shoes are— number nine, 

And their colour brown (or yellow). 
Now you think it something fine 
To be called “ good fellow ” ; 

And your arm, once delicate, 

Now is big and bare and brawny, 

And your skin, once fair, of late 
Almost verges on the tawny. 

But (when all is said and done) 

Since you still court approbation, 
Take the wiser course, and shun 
Each exaggeration ; 

We of Amazons are shy, 

Over-coyness causes tedium, — 

Ah ! then, Chloe, why not try 
To preserve the happy medium ? 


Eair-dresser. “Antthino oir, Sir?” 

Customer, “Rather! A Fiver each way on Diamond Jubilee!'* 


PARIS BESIDE HERSELF. 

(A purely imaginary description of an 
utterly impossible occasion.) 

I Thb Rue Royale was thronged. ' From 
i every house hung banners. The windows 
‘ were open, and crowded with occupants 
who waved flags and cheered themselves 
^ hoarse. And yet it was nearly midnight. 

On the omnibuses were crowds of 
people fluttering tri -colours and handker- 
chiefs. They sang songs and brandished 
1 their hats and umbrellas. All along the 
j Boulevards the people yelled with joy. 
They formed themselves into processions 
and marched along with all sorts of trap- 
flings — some had fools-caps of parti- 
coloured designs, others false noses, all 
were delirious with joy. As the theatres 
emptied the audiences joined in the 


cheering throng. Well dressed men and 
ladies were as demonstrative in their de- 
light as those who had left the parterres 
and the upper galleries. | 

The Place de la Concorde wAs impas- 
sable. A compact crowd defied all at- 
tempts of the gardiens de la paix to make 
it possible for the carriages to pass. The 
traffic had te be diverted. 

At the Hotel de Ville the Mayor spent 
hours in haranguing the people. With 
wise forethought he had caused a trans- 
parency to be displayed giving the joyful 
news. The enormous crowd in front of 
the building danced with joy, and cheered 
and cheered and cheered again. 

Then in the Rue de Rivoli perfect 
strangers stopped one another, shaking 
each other violently by the hand. Women 
kissed men they had never seen before 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

I RBGEBT, Sir, that inspiration wouldn’t 
come up to time or tune. In vain with 
wet towels constantly applied outwardly, 
and whiskey and water inwardly, I sat up 
th^ greater part of the night : in vain I 
cried “ Come, Inspiration, lend thy furious 
aid! ” I fancy the quotation is inexact : 
but no matter. I send you an instalment, 
and will continue it when the “fine 
frenzy” seizes me. Here it is,— to be* 
sung by everyone, all together, 

Honor et gloria ! 

Yivat Yictoria ! 

On to Pretoria ! 

God save the Queen. 

With that effort. Sir, I am exhausted.' 
Ah, had I Tubal’s lyre ! But no matter ; 
allow me to sign with^ bit of a motto, that 
in one sense might be applicable to our 
Laureate, Poeta Non Fit. , 
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modestly met. Lest it should prove over- 
powering Tim Hbaly took the floor. 
Whilst earlier speeches going forward, 
Tim sat in corner seat wnth a volume 
spread out on its elbow. It was larger 
than The Booh of Hours, and didn’t look 


indignation because of alleged slight 
to the interests of his brethren and sisters 
in the slums. In one form or* other 
‘‘the vision of the housemaid” is ever 
crossing his mind. She is to him, though 
of course in quite another way, what 



WHAT THE WORKING CLASSES EAT ; 

Oe, the Maekiss’s Idea of a Plebeian Tea-table. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaoted fkom the Diaey of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons, Monday, May 21. — 
Finlay making first appearance on 
important occasion in his new role of 
Attorney-General affected almost to tears. 
It fell to his lot to wind up on behalf of 
Ministers debate on second reading of 
Commonwealth Bill. Evidently with 
greatest difficulty prevented himself from 
stretching out hands and arms towards 
either side and crying aloud, “ Bless you, 
my children ! ” 

It was, indeed , a moment of rare serenity. 
Don JosiB, with consummate skill, piloted 
Commonwealth Bill past rocks that 
threatened to stave in the good ship’s 
sides. Asquith, following on Colonial 
Secretary’s explanation of settlement 
with Delegates, struck high clear note. 
Business, he said, reflected equal honour 
upon Don Jos^ and the Delegates. No 
carping at political adversary, albeit it 
chanced to be the unoffending Don. No 
attempt to make Party capital out of 
Imperial affair. Said the right thing in 
the right way. Gave a tone to debate. 



“If I had thB honour of belonging to the other 
sex, and was sitting in the Ladies' _ Gallery listen- 
ing to the debate, I should feel a little sore at the 
language used by the lords of creation." 

(Dr. P-rq-rs-n.) 

kept up till end. Pretty scene completed 
by faltering notes of the Attorney-General, 
the tear -dimmed eye, the arms spon- 
taneously spreading out as aforesaid. 

An hour of great triumph for Don Jos]6, 


like a missal. Debate died down. Speaker 
rose to put question that Commonwealth 
Bill be read a second time. Tim rose 
fondling the massive volume. It turned 
out to be collection of amendments moved 
on the Gladstone Home Rule Bill. “ It ’s 
one of eight,” said Tim, fondly regarding 
it, as if the rest were favourite nephews 
and niecqs. 

What he wanted to know was how Don 
Jos]^, bringing in for Australia a Home 
Rule scheme, broader in its reach, more 
momentous in its possibilities, than that 
submitted for Ireland, had not adapted 
some of the amendments under which 
Gladstone’s Bill was smothered ? A great 
deal was said then about maintaining the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
Not a word on that topic passed Don 
JosjS’s lips in connection with the Bill 
designed to crown the edifice of Home 
Rule in Australia. The colony was popu- 
lated largely by Irishmen. Why might 
Tim’s kin at the Antipodes enjoy perfect 
freedom whilst Tim himself and all his! 
suffering tribe were bound hand and foot 
—not to speak of being gagged— by a 
tyrannous Government ? 

‘ ‘ It just comes to this, ' ' said Tim, in mood 
of bitter reflection, “an Irishman must 
be transported before he can be trusted.” 

A hit, a palpable hit, enjoyed by none 
more keenly than Don Josi6. 

Business done , — Commonwealth Bill read 
a second time amid loud cheers. 

House of Lords, Tmsday,— There is a 
strange stratum of the Democrat in the 
Mabkiss. ' When he isn’t freezing an 
audience with the manner of* a blue- 
blood aristocrat whose house was founded 
in' the spacious times of Queen Elizabeth, 
^e is scalding it mth the overflow of 


Beatrice was to Dante. The^daughter 
of the Florentine citizen inspired the 
Divine Comedy. The vision of the house- 
maid, whom the Shop Girls Seats Bill 
utterly ignored, brought up the Prime 
Minister in fine frenzy to denounce a 
measure fathered by a faithful supporter 
in the other House. 

In Protean form the Housemaid, repre- 
sentative of the working classes, is 
always crossing the Markiss’S mind. 
To-night Lord Avebury, our dear John 
Lubbock of yesteryear, introduced a Bill 
propounding a scheme of early closing ! 
shops. Instantly there crossed the mind 
of the Premier the vision of “a poor woman 
going home from work, who had to pro- 
vide her husband and children with bread, 
fish, oil, coal, candles, and — and many 
other things,” the Markiss hurriedly 
added, having got to the end of his 
imagination as to what a poor woman 
usually took home for tea. ’ Contemplation 
of man’s inhumanity to 'women made the 
Markiss mourn. 

“ I observe,” he caustically remarked, 
fixing his eye sternly on the Bishop of 
Winchester, “that the. restaurant, the 
cigarshop, the newsvendors, dealers in 
hot meats and spirituous liquors — shops, in 
short, which noble lords might desire to 
patronise after seven' in the evening, are 
carefully excluded from the Bill.” 

The Bishop visibly blushed. Spirituous 
liquors are of coarse out of his range. 
Evidently there crossed the mind of the 
Markiss the vision of a familiar figure, with 
gaiters ineffectively hidden^ dropping in 
at a pie shop after an unusiaally late 
sitting of the House, peradventure com- 
pleting unwonted orgie by furtive pur- 
chase of a twopenny cigar. 
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The Markiss’s noble rage prevailed. 
VvEBUEY, wishing he was safe back in 
ihe Oonunons, timidly took a division. 
Dnly sixteen peers and prelates ven- 
tured to follow him into the division 
nbby, seventy-seven trooping round the 


made interesting speech in support of 
motion for inquiry into defects of Cable 
I Communication. Prince ARTHUR, in most 
vanning manner, coaxed him not to go to 
a d vision. 



.An Authority on “Wire” Entanglements. 

(Sir Edw-rd S-ss-n.) 

Maekiss as he went forth to assert the 
freedom of the citizen to shop after seven 
o’clock. 

Business done * — ^In Commons Sassoon 


Thursday,— li there is one quality more 
than another that shines in the radiance 
of the Irish character it is absolute impar- 
tiality. Striking instance leapt to light 
this evening. It appears that on Mafeking 
Day, Belfast, like rest of Empire, gave 
wings to j oy . In course of mutual congratu- 
lation on deliverance of B. P. and his gallant 
men, theological difficulties naturally 
developed. Belfast can never forget the 
Boyne, nor keep the head of Wh-liam of 
Orange out of its Memorials. Presently, 
forgetful of Mafeking, the boys were at 
each other’s throats, one section howling 
remarks personal to the Pope, the other 
retorting with aspirations derogatory to 
the eternal welfare of King William. 
Some heads were broken : many buildings 
damaged. 

MaoAleesb brought matter under notice 
of Chief Secretary, with inquiry as to 
amount of damage done to Roman Catholic 
buildings, and as to prospects of com- 
pensation. Gbeald Balfour admitted the 
facts. The total amount of wreckage 
resulting from exuberant satisfaction at 
the relief of Mafeking was £42 9s. Here 
the Irish Members groaned, rent each 
other’s clothes, and looked askance at 
Johnston of Ballykilbeg. 

“ Of that sum,’^ continued Chief Secre 
tary, ‘‘damage amounting to £21 7s. was 
done to the property of Roman Catholics, 
and £21 2s. to the property of Protestants.” 

House roared with laughter : but there 
was uneasy feeling in British breast that 
in no community on this side of Irish 
Channel would transitory discord on 
doctrinal points have been so nicely 
adjusted. A paltry balance of five 
shillings to the credit of the Protestants 
is not worth mentioning. 

Business done , — ^Irish Members delivered 
long series of speeches denunciatory of 


Local Government Board. Unspeakably 
dreary performance. 

Friday,— Met King of SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY at Lady Wxmbornb’s to-night. 
Most affable gentleman ; only, in con- 
versing with him, one hankers after a 
step-ladder. 

“ How is it, Cher Toby,” he said, “ that 
you never put me in Punch? ” 

'‘Well, Sir,” I replied, “you see our 



East Finsbury. 

(Mr. H. 0. E-ch-rds, Q.C.) 

pages are limited in size, and there’s 
such a lot of your Majesty. The only 
way we could do it would be to put you 
in one week, say down to your royal 
watch - chain, with announcement that 
picture would be continued in our next. 
Process unusual, but so are your Majesty’s 
inches.” 

“Ah,” said the King of Norway AND 
Sweden, “ I never thought of that.” 

Business done , — More Irish speeches 
and an occasional vote. 


IN-DELEGATE. 

Enter Wolmaeans, Eischbe, and Wbssbls. 

Trio, We are the Boer delegates, and 
we appeal to Europe to interfere on be- 
half of the Republics, and prevent Eng- 
land from sweeping away the charming 
system of government formerly obtaining 
at Pretoria, and annexing us. 

Europa, Ah, yes, precisely so. How 
^reyou? Quite well? That’s right. En- 
joy your voyage? So glad. Nice trip, 
isn’t it ? Well now, I ’m afraid I must 
IJeave you, as I ’ve some rather important 
Justness on hand — agoing out to luncheon, 
;iin fact, so I must say*good day. 

; France, ce perfi^e Albion! Mille 
ionnerresl Revanche , Fashodal You come 
to Ills for sympathy against les brigands 
^nglais?' Mais jcertainement J We you 


embrace and kiss on both the cheeks — 1 
you come to our Paris, you see our so 
grand Exposition j yju stay at our best 
hotel (paying your own bill there, well 
understood), you — eh, but what? If 
we interfere with England ? But no. 
Although the Englishes are well beast, 
vous saveZj they have the Fleet, they have 

the Army EnflUy we do not interfere. 

Au revoir, ta-ta I 

Germany, Interfere with England? 
Donnerwetter I Sauerkrautundlagerbier ! 
Also Blitzenl We will see you Father- 
landed first ! 

Italy. Non e interfero. Walkero. 

Eolland. Takeje our blessingje. Der 
Hollander willje attacken der Englanders 
(in der newspapers). Loveje Oom and 

Tanta Paul, but interiereje ? Nein,’ 

emphaticallyje, nein I 


Spain, Interfere ? Whyo ? Also whato I 
Corpo di Pyjama 1 Every grandee in 
Spain would swear a grand D at the bare 
idea. No betto 1 

America, Wal no, I reckon not. The 
subject’s all very well to “monkey” 
with, at election times, but I guess 
Victoria ’s more our fancy than Pretoria 
jest now, and blood is thicker than even 
a Boer’s head. No deal. 

PUZZLED. 

Are steamboats all a-going now 
From London Bridge to Kew, 
lu spite of L. C. 0. ? But how 
We wish the boats were new I 
And what about the other boat 
From Paul’s to Battersea ? 

If once more all the lot’s afloat^ 

Then where’s the L. C. 0. ? 
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HE Slimmer 
and the 
antnmn had 
passed 
away, De- 
cember was well into its 
second week, and Braith- 
WAITE, true to his resolve, was still living at Burnstone in Mr. 
Hadden’S Vicarage. Bax, as Nutty had sagely remarked, was 
precious little of a fool. His Eton training had given him a 
solid foundation in classical scholarship, and the loving care of 
the Vicar, who was a ripe and exact scholar, deeply versed in 
the ancient literatures, had during the past five months of 
serious work so shaped and widened his learning as to make 
him look forward with considerably less anxiety to his tripos. 

It must be acknowledged that Bax had done his share by 
working hard. Burnstone is a pleasant little village lying some 
two miles inland from the banks of the Thames, but it provides 
no swift and whirling round of amusements and excitements, 
calculated to distract an earnest student. Bax, though he 
kept a sculling boat on the river, never allowed his exercise 
to interfere with his reading, and thus earned the Vicar’s 
commendation and the gentle reproaches of Mrs. Hadden, who 
opined that it was not good for young men to be for ever poring 
over books, and that she for her part thought Mr. Braithwaite 
ought to be more in the open air. Bax, however, persevered, 
and Millie backed him up in his devotion to duty. 

Between this young lady and Bax highly confidential and 
pleasant relations had been established. In fact I may as well 
state at once, and without any disguise, that they were heartily 
in love with one another. No word had yet been spoken, but 
both, as the day for Bax’s departure came nearer, had begun 
to realize the crowded, half-acknowledged joys, no less than 
the sharp, inevitable pains of the situation. But they were 
both young, and both were secretly convinced that destiny, 
having brought them together, could never be so churlish as 
to separate them for long. 

I have said that MiLLHir was a very pifetty girl. A local poet, 
whom rumour identified with the curate, had addressed some 
stanzas to her in ‘‘The Burnstone Weekly Advertiser and 
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Agricultural Standard,” arid it had been generally conceded in 
select circles that the appropriateness and excellence of his 
sentiments had more than atoned for his occasional deviations 
from the strict rules of rhyme. The lines had been entitled 
“To M-ll-c-nt,” with the added iuformation that they had 
been “Written in Dejection,” and the first verse, which I here 
q^uote, may serve as a sample of the rest ; — 

The pet of her parents, the pride of the Parish, 

All sorrows and griefs and solicitudes vanish, 

And joy from her eyes doth her beakers replenish, 

When hl-LL-c-NT H-dd-n appears. 

Her foot is the foot of a nymph, not a Satyr ; 

Her smile is a triumph of mind over matter ; 

And the Zephyrs come down from the sky to look at her ; 

Her teeth are like diamonds — (-De Beers). 

Readers of this were informed in a footnote that the De 
Beers diamonds were “ the best and whitest in the world.” 

There was, however, an amari dliquid in Bax’s fons leporum 
in the shape of the three Rates who had taken so strange a 
fancy for him. Not a week had passed since Henley Regatta 
unmarked by a visit from the three weird and embarrassing 
sisters. BAX never could tell when they would come; they 
gave him no premonitions, but suddenly, while he was reading, 
or sculling, or taking his meals, he became aware that they 
were present, smiling and nodding to him, and, if others were 
in the room, putting up gnarled fore-fingers to their shrivelled 
lips to give him to understand that he was not expected to 
converse with them. When they found him alone, they were 
garrulous enough, and always showed a deep interest ’in his 
classical studies, having made up their minds, as they atssured 
him, that he was to distinguish himself. On the whole, 
however, though they were always perfectly invisible, and 
well-behaved, and benevolent, Bax felt that he had seen too 
much of them. He was unable to speak about them to any one 
else. Who would have believed him if he had said that he was 
in the habit of receiving Olotho, Lachesis and Atropos ? Be- 
sides, his delicate feeling as a gaitleman instinctively revolted 
from the idea of mentioning to anybody these private visits of 
three singje, if supernatural, ladies who talked so constantly 
; and so freely of his good looks. Obviously he could not speak 
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without appearing to boast, and that ■would, of CDurse, be 
shocking bad form. So he bore his troubles in silence and j 
longed for release. 

For this second -week of December Bax had accepted an i 
invitation to shoot with Nuttv, whose father had a* large t 
estate with well-stocked coverts some twenty miles from j 
Burnstone. “ Oome on the Wensday,” Nutty had written, i 
“we’re going to shoot the three last days of the weak and < 
we ouht to have good sport.” Bax was conscious of having i 
done good work at his books, the Vicar raised no objection, 
and on the appointed day Bax had arrived and had found to 
his joy that Dick Carter was another of the guests. They 
had a cheerful evening, and on the following morning the 
shoot began. 

Seven guns made up the party — our three friends, with 
Nutty’s father and three others, all good shots. The morning 
was crisp and clear, the trees were almost bare of foliage, 
the keeper was in high spirits— everything seemed to promise 
a great day. Bax, though a youngster, was an undeniably good 
shot, ready, quick and clean in his execution. It was well 
that he was so, for the coverts of Wilmington Court stand on 
a slope for the most part, and the birds that come out over the 
guns take no mean, inglorious fLight, but soar high and bold 
a despair to the fumblers and the dull of eye. 

It was the last beat, the sun was just sinking, and the 
beaters, a well-drilled, silent line, were coming through Bush- 
man’s Wood, which Mr. Wilson always liked to keep as a 
bonne bouche for the end of the day. Bax was forward with 
four other guns, and streams of pheasants had been coming over 
him. He had acquitted himself well, but the best was yet to 
come, for it was at the end of this beat and in his direction 
that the birds always flew thickest. He had just polished off 
a satisfactory right and left and was taking his second gun 
from his loader, when, lo, from the edge of the covert three 
female figures came slowly towards him. Who on earth,” he 

thought to himself, “ are those three old scarecrows, and what 
in the name of all that 's deadly do they mean by coming out 
at the guns? ” He was about to shout to warn them of their 
danger when, in a lurid flash, he recognised his tormentors, 
the Fates ! He gasped. A big bunch of rocketers flew over 
him. “Birds over, Sir 1 ” whispered his well -trained 

loader. Shoot, Bax,” shouted Dick on his right. He raised 
his gun automatically and fired, but not even a tail-feather 
rewarded his effort. The next moment the three stood beside 
their favourite, and Atropos addressed him 

“Wilfrid, Wilfrid,” she said— they had become familiar 
with repeated interviews— “ we have taken much pleasure in 
your skill, and trust we do not disturb you overmuch.” 

“Not in the least, not in the least; only too glad, you 
know,” he muttered politely, but without conviction ; “ but if 
you would kindly stand behind me instead of directly in front 
X fancy I could shoot better.” 

The loader stared : he thought his master had gone mad to 
be talking to himself. 

“ There is to be no more shooting,” retorted Atropos firmly, 
“ Kessy and Clotty and I have determined that this day has 
been sufficient for you. To-morrow you are to return to your 
studies.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Atropos, it ’s out of the question. I ’ve 
promised to stay two more days, and you wouldn’t have me 
break up a shooting party. I assure you,” he pleaded, “ it 
can’t be done. I don’t know how it was in your time, but 
nowadays we don’t do such things.” 

“ Shoot, Bax ; shoot, man I ” from Nutty. “ What the dickens 
are you doing ? ’ ’ 

“No matter,” said Atropos, “we have seen to that. To- 

p . 1 -morrow you must depart.” 

f ! “To-morrow you must depart,” echoed her sisters]; “but 
in the meantime shoot once more.” 

\^He did, and brought down^the noblest rocketer of the day. 

** W'hat weve you up to, Bax?” said Nutty, when the beat 
vas over. “ Why, you might have got a dozen, and you never 
et your piece off. However, that last one was a ripper, and 
ao mistake. I’m glad you got it, old man, for I’m awfully 
sorry to tell you the party ’s got to break up. The Governor’s 
ust had a telegram brought out to him to say his uncle ’s dead— 
dch old party in the North, head of the family and all that— 
and he’s got to go off to-morrow. He thinks we oughtn’t to 
shoot to-morrow and Saturday, but he hopes you 11 turn up 
again this day week to finish the shoot. Great nuisance, but 
it can’t be helped.” 

So these unconscionable old ladies, as Bax miserably re- 
flected, did not even stop at murder, for he couldn’t doubt 
that Nutty’s great uncle had been sacrificed by them to serve 
what they imagined to be his interests. He was bound to 
admit, however, that they had shown groat tact and considera- 
tion for his feelings in not forcing him to leave Wilmington 
Court without the shadow of a reasonable excuse. 

Chapter 11. 

When Bax arrived at Burnstone Station on the following 
morning he was delighted to find Millie waiting for him on 
the platform, with the old brown spaniel, Plato, in attendance. 
“Papa got your telegram all right, Mr. Braithwaite,” she 
explained, “ and as 1 had to drive the pony-cart in this direc- 
tion anyhow, I thought I might as well fetch you.” 

“By Jove, it’s awfully go.d of you, Miss Hadden. I’m 
afraid all these gun-cases and cartridge-magazines will be 
very much in your way. Morning, Plato, there’s no room for 
you, old man; you’ll have to run.” Plato barked defiantly, 
and immediately installed himself firmly in the pony-cart, from 
which he was extracted only after a severe tussle and with 
some ignominy. He had no very high opinion of the station ; 
no amount of diligent search had ever revealed the presence 
of rabbits in the waiting-room or amongst the stunted shrubs 
that bordered the platform. Yet he never omitted to draw the 
whole place in a thoroughly business-like way whenever he 
visited it. Like certain men who see foes everywhere, Plato 
cherished an eternal delusion with regard to the ubiquitous 
prevalence of rabbits and his own ability to secure 'them 
wherever found. 

This drive was for Bax a memorable one. Never, he thought, 
had Millie looked so fresh and sweet, never had there been 
a kinder, a more irresistible light in her sparkling eyes. He 
began with the usual commonplaces, the number of pheasants 
killed, the reason for the break-up of the party, Nutty’S latest 
Nuttyism, and then suddenly, before he could realise what was 1 
happening, his heart seemed to swell and swell until it burst, 
and a torrent of broken, burning sentences poured out of his 
mouth. She must have seen how much he eared for her— he 
couldn’t live without hei* — did she care for him at allV he 
Knew he was young, but his mind was made uj)- he could never 
change — ^would she marry him ? — he would speak to her father 
at once — do let her give him a word of hope — only one word. 
Millie was driving; the pony feeling the reins slack went 
slower and slower and at last stopped altogether. Plato 
scrambled into the cart and wasn’t even noticed. Then Millie 
raise<i her glowing face, looked straight and deep into Bax’s 
eyes and nodded gravely. It wasn’t much, but it was enough 
for Bax, who broke the peace of the country lane with a shrill 
shout of triumph. The startled pony resumed his plodding, 
idato, sure that rabbits were about in millions, dashed out 
yelping into the hedge, and Millie drove on, remarking, with 
ji happy laugh, that at present she wanted her left hand for 
the reins. When they arrived at the Vicarage she sprang out, 
rushed upstairs and flung herself into her mother’s arms. 

When his luggage had been taken out and the pony bestowed 
in the stable, Bax began to cool down and to realize things, 
i He was the happiest man in the world — ^that he knew well 
jnough; Millie was a darling— what had he done to deserve 
-hat she should care for him ? But she did — ^that was the great 
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oint. Dick Cabtbr must be bis best man, of course, and 
ruTTY must be at tbe wedding and all the rest of them. The 
acar would marry them— no, of course he would have to give 
IILLIE away — but, by Jove, he hadn’t asked the Yicap yet ; 
nd then he would have to see his grandfather and get his 
onsent. What a nuisance all that was ; why couldn’t two 
)eople who wanted to get married just get married without 
11 this bother and have done with it ? Well— no time like the 
)resent. He would interview the dear old Vicar at once, 
i’illed with this noble resolution he knocked at the study-door 
nd went in. 

The Vicar was sitting at his desk, with heavy*learned volumes 
ipread round about him. He looked very placid, very kindly, 
)ut also very large and strong. Somehow Bax felt that if only 
^r. Hadden had been a smaller, feebler man, the process of 
jackling him would have been easier* He hesitated with un- 
isual nervousness near the door and tried to speak, but the 
vords refused to come, 

‘^Oome in, Braithwajtb, come in and sit down,” said the 
Vicar benevolently. was very sorry in a way to get your 
telegram, for I had hoped you would enjoy three good days 
3f sport. But I ’m glad to get you back ; the house is quite 
lull without you. What, however, brought you away ? ” 

Bax explained volubly. 

‘‘Ah, indeed; very sad, very sad. A great blow, no doubt. 
Did Millie meet you at the station ? ” 

“Yes, Sir, she did. It was very kind of her to fetch me — 
and, by the way, 1 wanted to ask you ” 

“ Yes, Braithwaitb ; I ’ve looked up that point in the Philehus 
for you. It ’s really quite plain. If you assume that ” 

“ Oh, no. Sir, it wasn’t anything about the PhiZebws— it was 
about Mid— M iss Hadden, I mean.” 

There was a dead pause ; the clock ticked soberly and slowly 
on the mantel-piece ; Plato, always on the wrong side of any 
door, was scratching to come in. The Vicar settled his spec- 
tacles on his nose and looked blandly at Bax, “Yes?” he 
said interrogatively, 

“Well, the fact is. Sir, that I’ve just asked her to be my 
— ^that is to marry me, and I thought you ought to know about 
it — and, well, that ’s why I ’ve come to you. ^ I want to ask 
your consent.” 

There was another pause, and Plato was still* scratching. 

“ You may as well let him in, Braithwaitb,” said the Vicar ; 
“ he ’ll give us no peace till you do. Besides, he ’s one of the 
family, and has every right to know what’s going on.” Plato 
was admitted, and curled himself contentedly at Bax’s feet. 

“ My dear Braithwaitb,” said the Vicar at last, “I admit I 
am surprised at this declaration. Nothing I have seen has led 
me to expect it. What does Millie say ? ” Bax said lamely but 
truthfully that Millie hadn’t seemed to mind. “You are both 
very young,” continued the Vicar, “yes, very, very young. 
I know what you are going to say, and I admit that you are old 
beyond your years, I think you know your own mind. I will 
tell you plainly that I am very fond Of you, and I own that the 
prospect of binding you still more closely to me and mine is a 
pleasing one to me. Millie, God bless her, is my pride and 
joy ” — ^Bax assented heartily — “ and I would do much to make 
her happy. But — oh yes, Braithwaitb, there is a but — consider 
for a moment. You have been a pupil in this house, a Very dear 
friend to me, I know, but still a pupil. Will it not be said 
that we were schemers who took — ^please let me continue, 
Braithwaitb — ^who took advantage of your youth to entrap you? 
And if that were said or thought, do you think Millie could be 
happy — do you think we, her parents, could be happy ? • I may 
be too sensitive on the point, but I feel it deeply. You are' 
destined in the course of Nature to be the Earl of Stillingford, 
M,illib is the daughter of a poor country Vicar. If,” he 
continued, with a humorous twinkle, “ I were a Bishop, for 
instance, I could treat* with you on equal terms, but Bishoprics 
do not come my way. I do not give you a final refusal, that 


woxild be absurd; but I say take time. Consider the matter 
more carefully, and in the meantime let there be no hampering 
engagement. 1 ask this for Millie’s sake as well as for yours.” 

Bax argued and vowed and protested in vain. The Vicar 
was adamant, and the young lover had to draw such comfort as 
he could from the fact that the Vicar had not definitely said No. 

When Bax a little later told his story to Millie he found her 
very determined. 

“ Bax,” she said, “ you mustn ’t mind. I ’ll wait a thousand 
years if necessary. Besides, Mamma is on our side, and Papa is 
sure to come round. But, dear Bax, couldn’t they un-earl you, 
or, better still, couldn’t Papa be made a Bishop? The Bishop 
of Broadwell died the other day. Why shouldn’t Papa be Bishop 
of Broadwell ? I ’m sure he ’s good enough and learned enough.’ ’ 

“By Jove,” said Bax, “why not, indeed? I’ll dash up to 
London to-night and see my grandfather about it. He ’s Prime 
Minister, and has the making of Bishops. Besides, I ’ve never 
asked him for anything of that kind yet, and I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t begin.” 

So Bax, who was nothing if not quick and impulsive, packed 
his bag, and, without going through the formality of sending a 
telegram, left by the 5.30 for London. 

Chapter III. 

When Bax arrived at Paddington about an hour later and 
stepped out on the platform, he was astonished to find himself 
received by one of his grandfather’s footmen, who took his bag 
and conducted him to a comfortable brougham emblazoned with 
the Stillingford arms. There could be no mistake about it ; he 
had often driven in the carriage and knew it well. 

“Why, Meade,” he said to the coachman, “what on earth 
I brought you here ? How did his Lordship know I was coming ?” 

“I dunno, Mr. Wilfrid,” said the stolid Meade. “’Is 
L ordship’s orders were we was to meet you by this train.” 

“I suppose the Vicar must have wired,” thought Bax, as he 
got in. “ Still it ’s a funny thing for him to have done. Can’t 
make it out.” 

The carriage drove off, and Bax abandoned himself to 
pleasant memories of Millie, interspersed with nervous fore- 
casts of his approaching interview with his grandfather. 
Suddenly he became aware that they had passed through a 
large gateway, and in another moment the carriage stopped. 
Bax looked cut. The huge pile of gloomy building, with a 
sweep of steps leading up to the front-door, was certainly not 
Stillingford House. 

“ What ’s this, Meade? ” he asked ; “ where the deuce have 
we got to?” 

“Beg pardon, Mr. Wilfrid, ’is Lordship said I was to drive 
you to this address. ’E was very patickler about it.” 

There was something strange about Meade’s voice, and Bax 
looked at him. No ; it was certainly Meade. There could be 
no mistake about that port-wine-tinted face and that stout 
figure. At this moment, the front-door was flung, open and an 
impressive butler came down the steps. 

“ You are expected, Mr. Braithwaite,” he remarked. “ “Will 
you please to follow me ? ” 

, More and more mystified, Bax did as he was requested.. He 
went after his guide into a vast hall, up a broad staircase 
thickly carpeted. The butler paused before a door on the first 
landing, looked round to assure himself that Bax was following, 
and then, opening the door, announced in a stentorian voice, 
“ Mr. Braithwaite l ” 

The sight that met Bax’S eyes as .he walked .in was 
certainly not calculated to remove his surprise. He found 
fiimself in a large room brilliantly lighted. A table, spread 
for dinner stood at the further end. On it were huge, gleaming 
dishes of silver heaped with all kinds of hot-house fruit. 
Beautifully wrought decanters of cut-glass caught the light 
on their facets and refiected it in prismatic rays. The centre 
of the table. was banked up with pink and white and yellow 
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roses of great size and extraordinary loveliness. The walls of 
the room were studded with little golden knobs and hung with 
curious festoons of fine wires. All these details he took in 
with a quick glance. Then a door in the wall opposite him 
opened, and three beautiful girls, draped in flowing silky 
garments, came slowly towards him. 

It was a situation full of embarrassments, and so greatly did 
it afiect Bax that with an unreasoning impulse he turned to 

fly- 

“Stay, Wilfrid,” said the leader of the girls in a soft and 
musical voice, “ you cannot depart as yet.” 

It was true. The door was closed behind him and, do what 
he would, he could not open it. 

“But there must be some mistake,” he stammei^ed. “I 
haven’t the pleasure — ^I mean, I don’t know quite how I got 
here— I ’m sure it 's all a mistake, and you ’re expecting some- 
body quite different.” 

“Not in the least,” said the girl, “we know you well, Mr. 
Wilfrid Erskine Baxendale St. John Braithwaite, and we 
expected you here. In fact,” she continued laughing, “we 
planned the harmless little trick that brought you to ihis house. 
We have power over coachmen and footmen as over all other 
men, for know that we are indeed the immortal Fates ! ” 

“ Good Heavens ! ” said Bax. 

“Not always are we ancient and worn and haggard,” she 
went on. ‘ ‘ When one of our favourites has breathed tender vows 
into a maiden’s ears and she returns his love, then it is per- 
mitted to us to see him once and once only in this guise. 
To-night we meet you again, but henceforward never again.” 

Bax’S courage began to return. The girls were certainly 
very pretty, and as they seemed to be quite well disposed 
towards him, he thought he might as well make the best of the 
situation. So he advanced and shook them warmly by the 
hand. 

“ My dear Miss Atropos,” he said, “ you really must forgive 
me, you and Miss Laohesis and Miss Olotho, but of course I 
didn’t recognise you for a moment. How could I? I shall be 
only too glad if I can be of the least service to you.” 

“ It is from us,” said the girl, “ that service shall come. For 
we can bend the inexorable minds of fathers, aye, and of grand- 
fathers to our purpose. This room is the centre of our work. 
Press but one of these golden knobs and our commands flash out ! 
to the ends of this island. Over all the fields of life and 
activity we hold sway.” 

“By Jove,” said Bax, “a sort of telephone exchange and 
kodak all in one. You press the button and somebody else does 
the rest.” 

An idea struck him: — “By the way,” he remarked, casually, 
“ do you ever do anything in Bishoprics ? ” 

“ How so ? ” asked one of the girls. 

“ Oh, you know what a Bishop is, don’t you? An old chap 
who wears a low broad hat and gaiters. They put ’em in 
pictures with mitres and crooks, but I ’ve never seen them like 
that. Now I particularly want to get some one made a B shop.” 

Bax didn’t really believe the thing could be done in this way. 
Still there was just a chance, and it wouldn’t do for him not to 
try it. 

“We think we understand,” said Laohesis, smiling slyly. 
“Come hither and your desire shall be granted.” She took 
him into a corner of the room where there was a stand on which 
reposed a huge directory. She turned over the pages swiftly : 
“Here is the name,” she said, “Hadden, Revd. Hubert 
Eusebius, No. 246,709. Clotty,” she continued, “find wire, 

1 No. 246,709, and give it to Wilfrid.” 

Clotho found the wire in a moment. 

“ Take the wire in your right hand, Wilfrid, and press this 
knob — ^it is the knob for episcopates— with your left. So.” 

4 Half incredulous, Bax followed her instructions. As he 
jpf^ssed the knob there was a pealing crash of church music, 
an invisible choir sang a few rolling bars of an anthem, and 


on the wall above Bax’s head appeared a transparency picture 
of Mr. Hadden in a broad hat and episcopal gaiters, 

“It is done,” said the Fates portentously. “And now, 
Wilfrid, let us to the feast. To-night we part for ever, but 
first, since you are weary, we shall offer you meat and drink.” 

Over the details of the banquet that followed Bax, the soul 
of candour, has always been curiously reticent. But we may 
be sure, I think, that even when pledging the health of his 
hostesses gallantly in their best extra sec Nectar, cuvie re- 
serv^e, he did not forget Millie Hadden. 

* * * * * 

How he spent tile intervening time Bax has never been able 
to remember accurately. He believes he slumbered peacefully 
in a room hung with heavy curtains, and he has a fleeting 
rec llection of soft footsteps about his bed on the following 
morning, and of whispers that seemed to soothe him to sleep 
again. At any rate, on the evening of that day he found 
himself in a Great Western train as it stopped at Burnstone 
Station. 

When he arrived at the Vicarage Millie met him at the 
door. 

“ Oh, Bax, you darling, how quickly you managed it! ” she 
exclaimed in excitement, ‘ ‘ Papa had a letter from Lord 
Stillingford by the second post to-day offering him the 
Bishopric of Broadwell I Now we can get engaged at once. 
Oh, Bax, you are a dear ! But, of course, 1 shall never tell 
Papa how it was done.” 

“ By Jove, nor shall I,” said Bax — and he never did. 

* J|e * * 

The Times f on the following morning, remarked in a leader 
that in recommending Mr. Happen for the vacant Bishopric of 
Broadwell, the Prime Minister had shown his usual indepen- 
dence of mere party considerations, and his sense of the merits 
of a very learned and distinguished man whose presence on the 
bench of Bishops would add strength to that body at a time 
when it was much needed. 

But for Bax and Millie a paragraph that appeared a little 
later on was of greater importance. This announced that 
“a marriage has been arranged and will shortly take place 
between Mr. W. E. B. St. John Braithwaite, grandson and 
heir of the Earl of Stillingford, and Millicent, only daughter 
of the Revd. H. E. Hadden, Bishop designate of Broadwell.” 

As a matter of fact, a month after the Classical Tripos list 
came out with Bax’S name actually in the first class, the 
marriage was solemnised with great splendour in Broadwell 
Cathedral. 

On the morning of this great day Plato was summoned ti. the 
ro .mof his young mistress, who in the midst of her preparations 
could still spare a moment or two for her faithful dog. 

‘\Plato,” she said impressively, “I’m to be married to-day, 
and then I ’m going away for a fortnight, so you must promise 
to be a very good dog while I ’m gone, and be particularly kind 
to Papa and Mamma. Bo you understand, Plato ? ” 

Plato wagged his stumpy tail , pathetically : he knew that 
agitations and departures were in the air, and hoped against 
hope that, if his loved ones went away, he might be taken with 
them. “And Plato,” she continued, “I’ve got a lovely bit of 
light blue ribbon for you.” 

Plato advanced, delighted, for he loved to have his neck 
bound round with ribbons. Thus decorated he was the first to 
welcome the newly-married pair as they came out from the 
Cathedral’. If barks mean anything, Plato’s barks meant that 
he approved of the wedding and considered the ceremony a 
success. Indeed, as Nutty wrote to a friend, “it was an A1 
show, the best maraige I ’ve ever seen.” 
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OPEN TO ALTERATION. 

[“ There is a distinct slump in war stories.”— 
Daily JPa^er.] 

Scene — k Publisher's Sanctum, To its 
occupant enter Author, 

Publisher, Glad to see you, but thought 
we had better talk it over. You know 
our interests are identical. And really it 
won’t do. 

Author, What won’t do ? 

Publisher, Why, your last story. It’s 
quite excellent— like all your work — ^but 
really the public don’t want any more 
warrior heroes, and, what ’s more, won’t 
have them. 

Author, Well, I will change my warrior 
hero into a curate working in the slums. 

Publisher, I think that would be much 
more satisfactory. But then there are th6 
battle scenes— most vivid and admirable 
in every way — ^but unsaleable. 

Author, I can easily cut those out. I 
will work in views of Lloyd’s and the 
Stock Exchange in their place. 

Publisher^ Yes, I think that would be — 
if you allow me to say so — ^a decided 
improvement. Then, how about that inci- 
dent of the escape from the burning fort ? 

Author, Not in the least essential to 
the story. I will substitute a picnic in 
the hay -fields — ^just as interesting. 

Publisher, Quite so. And the chapter 
about the raid ? 

Author, That can come out in favour 
of a description of a boot manufactory. 
Can I do anything else ? 

Publisher. Well, your title was first rate, 
but under the circumstances I think it 
would be better altered. “ The Cannon’s j 
Mouth” 

Author, Shall be changed to “Lauba’S| 
Love Story.” 

Publisher, Excellent I With those! 
modifications we should hit the taste of 
the public. 

ICurtain falls upon a scene of mutual 
satisfaction. 


MAirUEL DB LA OONVBESATION. 
Exposition Universellb. 


The Bolling Footway, 

What dust I This that I have 
swallowed, this that I have 
respired of plaster I I of him 
shall have well soon the lungs 
fplls. 

Regard therefore my boots, 
and the yours also. Shes are ab- 
solutely whites. 

In going out of the Exhibi- 
tion one has always the air 
of one plasterer. One should 
ought to carry one smock frock 
and of the wood shoes. 

More late, when all is 
achieved and that the gardens 
are rosed, one not shall be 
more incommoded of the sort. 


Le Trottoir Boulant, 

Quelle poussiere! Ce que 
j’ai aval^, ce que j’ai respir^ 
de pl^tre. J’en aurai bient6t 
les pomnons pleins. 

Begardez done mes bottines, 
et les v6tres aussi. Elies sont 
absolument blanches. 

Bn sortant de I’Exposition 
on a toujours Pair d’un pl§i- 
trier. On devrait porter une 
•blouse et des sabots. 

Plus tard, lorsque tout est 
aohev^, et que les jardins sont 
arros^s, on ne sera plus in- 
commode de la sorte. 


Should be he possible of to 
find one part of the Exhibition 
without dust ? 

But yes, in the Swiss village. 
By all he there has of littles 
Swisses, where one do oi the 
ascensions, with of the picks 
in plaster, of the hills in 
cement, of the Alps in stuck. 
To the sole Swiss Village one 
march on of the flats paths. It 
is very Jolly. But it is enough 
far of here. 


Serait-il possible de -fcrouver 
une partie de I’Exposition sans 
poussiere ? 

Mais oui, dans le village, 
Suisse. Partout il y a de 
petites Suisses, ou Ton fait des 
ascensions, avec des pics en 
pltoe, des collines en ciment, 
des Alpes en stuc. An 
seul Village Suisse on marche 
sur des sentiers plat. C’est 
tres joli. Mais c’est assez loin 
d’ici. 


AN EASY WAY OF DOING IT. 

NipMus. Yes, I could do with the place. It ’s Just in the right 
position, and there ain’t no grocers within a himdred yards of 
the house ; but it ’s stocking that beats me. 

• Little Elsie (seized with a brilliant idea). Well, why not take 
the shop furnished, father, and have everything ready to start 
with ? [Poor Ndpkins devoutly wishes that he^could. 


VOL. oxviir. 
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“ SURE AS EGGS IS EGGS/^ 

(Fragment from a Military Romance founded 
on a Naval reality.) 

And so you have surrounded the con- 
servatory with cannon,” said the Civilian. 

We have,” replied the Military Man. 
** You see, Kew is practically public pro- 
perty, and we can do what we please.” 

‘ ‘ But is there any precedent for this ? ’ ' 
enquired the representative of peace. 

, bertainly,” was the ready response. 
^*Only the other day the Belleisle was 
made a target by the Majestic. Oh, cer- 
tainly there is a precedent. But pray 
excuse me.” 

T^he General hurried away. There was 
a short .pause and then a loud report. 
The Warrior returned to the Civilian. 
'.;‘‘’You win be glad to learn that the 
experiment is completely successful.” 

, l/ * What experiment ? ^ ^ 


“ Why, the experiment of pounding a 
conservatory with shot and shell. We 
have now proved, without the possibility 
of doubt, that when we fire at a conser- 
vatory point blank we break the glass.” 

The Civilian thought the matter over. 
At length he came to the conclusion that 
the Kew incident was preferable to the 
Belleisle matter. It was less expensive. 


NEW NURSERY RHYME. 

To he set to the tune of If ‘ ifs ’ and 
‘ ands ^ were pots and pans.** 

If pools were ponds 
And geese were swans, 

As simpletons might think ; 

Then ev’ry fish that failed to sink, 

' And ev’ry bird that wink’d in sleep, 
And ev'ry schoolboy pert and pink, 
Would be a mystic three-inch deep 
Like Monsieur Maumcb Maeterlinck. 


PUNCH THE PROPHET. 

On Wednesday last, Derby Day, Mr, 
Bunch f disguised as a Eortune - telling 
Gipsy, told Mr. Kruger how he foresaw 
‘trouble for him at home,” and added, 

You *re going to travell** The next news 
from Pretoria, on Thursday morning, was 
that President Kruger had fled. 

The war practically is over. A “con- 
summation devoutly wished for” by 
everybody. Let us sing with one heart 
and voice “God save the Queen! ” and 
“ Three cheers for ‘ Bobs ’ ! 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL 1900. 

At Earl’s Court -the fair sex this season 
prevails, 

And the Horrider Being outspans ; 

But at Sydenham there is a chance for the 
males, 

Since the power controlling is Manns. 


WASTE LAND IN THE PARK. 

“Why,” asked the Intelligent Foreigner 
of his Well-Informed Cicerone, as they 
emerged into the Bayswater Ro%d, after 
traversing Her Majesty’s pleasaunces of 
Green and Hyde, “Why is it that in 
your great sport-loving Metropolis you 
do not cultivate the crickets, the foot- 
balls, and the hockeys on the magnificent 
grass areas of your not to be rivalled 
parks ? 

“My dear Sir,” replied the W.-I. C., 
“as a stranger, no doubt, the neglect to 
utilise these spaces for public recreation 
will seem to you extraordinary, but I 
must remind you that Custom rules every- 
body and everything in Great Britain. 
It is true that the verdant acres to 
which you refer might afford playgrounds 
to hundreds of cricketers and footballers, 
but Custom has decreed for years past 
that the turf shall be given over to the 
Loafer, the Ruffian, and the Blasphemer. 
These personages are protected by an 
uncodified bill of rights, and so, in the 
very heart of civilised London they are 
permitted to sprawl upon the grass, to 
drive respectable persons from the neigh- 
bourhood, and indulge in language which 
would freeze the marrow of a hardened 
policeman ; yet, within fifty yards of their 
camping ground, you will find gathered 
together the richest and the most select 
society in the world.” 

“ This is curious,” observed the I. F. 

“ It is more than that,” said the W.-I. 0. 
who bore a suspicious likeness to a well- 
known philanthropist, whose name begins 
withP. “It is a degrading mixture of 
cant and dog-in-the-mangerness.” 


A DERBY “DIAMOND JUBILEE” DAY! | 
H.R.H. THE Prince op Wales won the 
Great Race of the year. President- 
Kruger got a “ ruq for his money.” ' | 
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A FCnRTHBR EBLIBP! 

Bachelor Hero sings : — 

Chronologbrs, I thank you 
This year with all my heart I 

As saviours will I rank you 
And bless your learned art. 

Long months I baffted Cronj^, 

And kept his Boers at bay, 

While Snyman got his congS 
On one fine morn this May, 

But now a real terror 
, Confronts me on release— 

I think of Hobson’s error 
In kissing without cease ! 

I have a sort of inkling 
How ladies lionise ; 

Bn masse and in a twinkling 
They ’d commandeer their prize ! 

Umhlala pansi — ^namely, 

“ Sit tight ” ’s my usual form ; 

But though I ’ ve stood fire gamely, 
That corner ’d be too warm ! 

Then, Whitaker, for ever 
My gratitude 's sincere ; 

By your arrangement clever 
This year is not Leap-year I 


THE ‘SHOUT SERVICE SYSTEM : AN 
ANTICIPATION. 

[An Eight -Hoxirs’ Day ” Bill, applying to 
domestic servants, has just become law in some 
parts of Australia.] 

Jan, 1, 1901. — When I went into the 
kitchen this morning, I found’ Johnson, 
our cook, reading aloud from a printed 
document to all the other servants. Read- 
ing suddenly ceased as I entered. Enquired 
what it meant. Johnson said it was a new 
Act, which comes into force to-day, and 
seemed anxious to discuss it with me. 
Cut her short, as we have our New Year’s 
dinner-party to-night, and the menu had 
to be arranged. Never knew before that 
Johnson took any interest in politics. 

Jan, 2. — ^Dinner-party last night a fiasco. 
So annoyed I can hardly -write about it. 
We had fourteen guests, including Uncle 
George, with whom it is most important 
to keep on good terms. No sign of any- 
thing wrong at first, but, as soon as 
they had handed round the fish, both 
James and Eliza disappeared. Johnson 
produced that Act of Parliament, and ex- 
plained that they’d done eight hours’ 
work already, and that, by this new law, 
they would be liable to imprisonment if 
they did any more.^ Endeavoured to ex- 
plain situation to our guests ; Uncle 
George furious, and went away to his club. 

Jan, 3. — Johnson came to speak to me 
just now.' i She has found a clause in the 
Act stating that every domestic servant is 
entitled to three afternoons out in the 
week, and another forbidding any work to 
be done by them except between the hours 



A SPEEDY RETRIBUTION. 

Spiall Boy, “’Arp Ticket ter Baker Street.” [Pays, and awaits delimry of Ticket, 
Clerk, “It’s a shameful thing, a Kid like you Smoking !” 

Small Boy {imdignantly), “ Who are yer callin’ a Kid ? I ’m I'ourteen ! ” 

Clerk, “Oh, are you? Then you pay pull Pare to Baker Street I” 


of 10 A.M. and 6 p.m. I suppose we must 
have a meat-tea at 4 o’clock, and cook 
some sort of supper — ^as well as breakfast 
— ^for ourselves. A cheerful prospect ! 

Jan, 4. — James told my husband this 
morning that for the future he could not 
answer the front-door bell. “If you will 
kindly read chapter five, sub-section two,’’ 
he said, “you will hobserve, Sir, that, 
under an ’eavy penalty, I am forbid to 
‘hexeeute any -task, border, or commission 
of an hunworthy, servile, or degrading 
character,’ which in my hopinionhanswer- 
ing that blessed bell certainly is,’’ He 
was promptly turned out of the house, j 
and we have a new butler in his place. 

Jan, 5. — ^This morning Johnson pointed 
out what the new Act calls the “ sliding- 
scale wages clause.” Briefly, it provides 


that after next quarter-day, wages are to 
be regularly increased by 25 per cent. each, 
three months, with £30 as a minimum. 

(Later), The new butler proves to be a 
Government Inspector in disguise. He 
has just arrested Josephine, my maid, for 
sewing a button on to my glove at five 
minutes past six — “after the statutory 
hour,” he called it. He has taken the 
poor girl to the police-station. 

Jan, 6, — My husband and I had a 
serious talk last night. As the result, he 
had decidec^ to throw up his practice at 
the bar, and to become a coachman, while 
I intend to apply for a post as parlour- 
maid. In this way, thanks to this bene- 
ficent new Act, we shall have hardly a 
stroke of work to do, and shall be able 
to retire in a few years’ time. 
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AN EXPOSTULATION. 

(Crescendo,) 

[« Canon Parmek said at Exeter Hall that General Cronjb was notorious 
for cruelty to natives. Old as General Gronjb is, would he dare say this to 
his face? Ho, no more than he would face a lion .*’ — Correspondent in 

I CRUEL to the natives ? and notoriously so ? 

My good hut unjust brother, I sincerely answer. No I 
You should not make such statements thus at random and at 
large ; 

I earnestly and warmly plead not guilty to the charge. 

It is galling to the feelings of a gentle Boer to hear 
A venerable canon utter comments so severe ; 

Though far in St. Helena, on this lonely, barren rook, 

At the rumour of the slander I confess 1 felt a shock. 

What I I, the righteous Cronjb, worthless Hottentots ill-treat I 
It *s like your blessed impudence such libels to repeat. 

A plague upon the insolence of gentlemen in black, 

Who dare not say before me what they say behind my back. 

Then only let me catch the man, or woman — aye, or child, 

Who ventures for a moment to deny I *m meek and mild ; 

And as for that vile Rooinek wretch who dared to call me cruel, 
Just let him come within my reach— by George, I 'd give him 
gruel. ‘ 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday j 26th. — ^Arrived very early 
for Romeo et Juliette, Never knew 
that curtain went up in middle of 
overture, discovering all the charac- 
ters in the Opera grouped like wax- 
works in Mrs. Jarley*8 show. Regret 
absence of Little Nell to explain 
figures ; not even little Neh Porsyth 
on the spot. The figures sing, like 
the four-and- twenty blackbirds in the 
pie; but they don^t move: perhaps 
waxworks not sufficiently wound up, 
or machinery out of order. What 
they sing about impossible to say, as 
no reference to this effect to be 
found in my book of the Opera. 
Yery effective. So Maitre Gounod 
hit upon this eccentric style of 
preamble to an opera before it 
was partially done by the composers of Pagliacci and CavalleHa. 
Clever composer Gounod. Then we get to the delightful, 
always delightful, opera, full of melody, full of action, with good 
musical chances for everybody. Madame Melba as Juliette j 
the young girl of Verona only fifteen years old I just wonderful I 
Reminds one of the song of Villikins — 

It is of a rich merchant in “ Verona ” did dweU. { 

He'had but one daughter, an uncommon fine young gal ; 

Her name it was “ Juliette,^* scarce sixteen years old. 

With a werry large fortune in siliver and gold. 

Singing perfect. Romeo Saleza good, rather overpowered 
perhaps by the very fine young woman with whom he has fallen 
in love. Rather miss Brother Edouard db Rbszkb as The Friary 
but PLANgoN weighty, and melodious. 

Mile. Bauermeistbr as the Nurse — ^Ah 1 nonsense, this isn^t 
] Shaeespbarb’s old family servant, but simply a very well- 
ijpreserved soubrette, who might recently have entered into the 
I service, of, the Oapulets as a kind of companion, or lady^s maid, 
nto Juliette. Why she should go about with a walking-stick is 
not at all evident: she doesn’t totter, she doesn’t stumble: 

{ She is as hetive as the youngest of ’em and lets the Oapulet 
®eta»ers know it too. And how sly. I See her warily entering 
the Friar*s cell. See her artfully leaving it at a hint from 


Romeo, and see her smilingly re-entering just in time to be a 
legal witness of the marriage ceremony admirably performed 
by Pr^re PLANgON representing parson, clerk, and choir all in 
one. There is a regular marriage ring in the reverent singer’s 
voice that guarantees validity. Mile. Maubourg nice as 
Stephano, but might make more of her delightful song. M. 
Declery a bit heavy ; but Gounod has given him a twister in 
his setting of *‘0, then, I see Queen Mab has been with you,” 
which is not by any means one of this composer’s happiest 
inspirations. House crammed full. H.R.H. Prince and 
Princess of Wales, true to the Opera, have certainly given it 
great encouragement at a time that might have been so disas- 
trous for the management. But news from *‘our friends in 
front” continues to be satisfactory, and probably there will 
be a big house for the Flying Dutchman whenever it may be 
produced, with Oom Paul in the principal part. Great attrac- 
tion for Cyclists from June 6 to June 9, when the first Wag- 
nerian Cycle is given. 


“SIC TRANSIT ” 

Just starting down Southampton Water in jolly old Big- 
heart’s. yacht. The Gollarhone — or Columbine f I wonder which 
it is ? Dear old Bighbart, the best fellow in the world, and 
enthusiastic about yachting. So am I (theoretically, and whilst 
in smooth water). Try to act as nautically as possible, and 
ask Skipper at frequent intervals “How does she bear?” 
Don’t know what it means ; but, after all, what does that 
matter? Skipper stares at me rather helplessly, and mutters 
something about “Nothe-nor-east-by- sou- sou -west.” Peel 
that, with this lucid explanation, I ought to be satisfied, so 
turn away, assume cheery aspect and with a rolling gait seize 
the topsail-main -gaff-mizen sheet and pull it lustily, with a 
“ Yo, heave ho 1 ” 

The pull, unfortunately, releases heavy block, which, falling 
on Bighbart’s head, seems to quite annoy him for the minute. 
We plunge into Solent, and then bear away for West Channel. 
Skipper remarks that we shall make a long “ retch ” of it (dbsit 
omen). He then adds that we could “bring up”— why these 
unpleasantly suggestive nautical expressions ? — off Yarmouth. 
Not wishing to appear ignorant, I ask Bigheaet, “Why not 
make a course S.S. by B. ?” He replies, “Because it would 
take us ashore into the R. V. Yacht Club garden,” and I retire 
somewhat abashed. 

Out in West Channel we get into what skipper calls “ a bit 
of a bobble.” Don’t think I care quite so much for yachting in 
“bobbles.” Bighbart shows me all the varied beauties of the 
coast, but now they fail to interest me. He says, “ I say, we ’ll 
keep sailing until quite late this evening, eh? That’ll be 
jolly I” Reply, “Yes, that’ll be jolly,” but somehow my 
voice lacks heartiness. 

An hour later I was lying down 
— I felt tired — when Bighbart 
came up, and with a ring of joy in 
his manly tones exclaimed, “I tell 
you what, old man; we’ll carry 
right on, now, through the night. 

We’re not in a hurry, so we’ll 
get as much sailing as we can.” 

. . , Then, with my last ounce of 
failing strength, I sat up and de- 
nounced him as an assassin. 

♦ 9ic ♦ 3ie 

After passing a night indescrib- 
able, lying on the shelf— I mean 
berth — ^I was put ashore at Port- 
land next morning. Should like 
to have procured dear old Big- 
hbart government appointment 
there for seven years, as a due 
reward for what he had been making me suffer. 
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VAIN REGRETS! 

Shade of the Great Auk (to Ghost cffhe Dodo). “Ah, mt dbab, tip soMerHiiTG likb this had onlt HAiPBHJm ni oto timjs !” 

[A eonvention between En^lmd, Gtermanj, 85 ^, Belgium, France, Italy, and Portugal, dated May 19, 1900, has teen dgned at London, for the 
preservation of wild animals, birds, and fish, in Africa.] ^ 
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Splasher {who prides himself on his slap-dash Impressionism), Did you notice my little 

EEFOET ? 

Friend, ^^Yes, ea.ther. WhAlT a beastly shame you hadn't time to finish it ! ” 


OBJECT LESSOJf FOR SKIPPERS. 

(How to read a single-volume novel in a 
few minutes by sampling the pages,) 
Pages 1 to 80.— Tlie date was the present 

time, when The scene was a happy 

English home, in which Angelina was 

, a sweet girl, who Her childhood had 

been passed amidst It was only natural 

that her cousin should^ — Edwin, when 

he went to Rugby, found Sir Malwin 

Mansholmb's estate adjoined Ralph 

' had won the adjective Black by 

Pagse 40 to 60. — ^It was unfortunate that 

the heir to Mouldacres should 

! Edwin, as the youngest son of Lord Bltje- 

i MANTLE, was poor as Angelina, who 

j loved her father, was distressed when 

j “My dear father, I would do anything for 

j you, but’' The old man wiped away 

his tears as he left “It is not right 

that we should meet like this,” said 

“ I would give my life for you, but there 

J is something dearer than ’ ’ The moon 

rose in all her splendour when 


Pages 80 to 120. — “It was imprudent,” 

replied her mother, who And then, 

kissing the ring, she* cried herself to 

“ I have come to ask you a plain 
question,” said he, refusing the prof- 
fered “1 hated you at Rugby, when 

you got your cap before me ; I hated you 

at Oxford, when ” The paragraph was 

as follows: “The 10th Grenadiers are 

ordered to ’ ’ * * After all, my daughter 's 

heart is ” It was the first time Sir 

Malwln had spoken to his wife so 

Her ladyship left the room and 

Pages 130 to 160.— He waved his helmet 

as the ship “I am sorry,” said] 

Black Ralph, with ‘ ‘ Leave it to the 

future,” murmured Sir Malwin, as 

“No news,” observed Lady Mansholmb, 

arousing Poor Angelina tried to 

restrain her tears, but “ I must 

speak to you seriously, ’ ’ said * ‘ Father ! 

Father! ” cried 

Pages 180 to 200. — The guns were ordered 

to the front, when ‘ ‘ A gallant deed ! ’ ’ 

I cried the Colonel, as “ Only like all 


the other fellows, Sir, when an Englishman 

” The House was in a tumult when 

Black Ralph He smiled bitterly as 

the cry “Who goes home?” echoed 

“I call this persecution ! ” she said with 

“ I will bend her to my iron will,” 

he muttered as “How came you to 

be^so'cruel ! ” pleaded Sir Malwin, taking 

“ It will break my heart, father ! ” 

she moaned as “You have acted 

wisely, dearest,” and she kissed her 
daughter, who 

Papes 210 to 250*. — “I must, I will ride 

Demon, ’ ’ he cried Next day there was 

a glorious meet at The men in pink, 

the ladies of the shire in The Master 

was in good spirits, for Demon looked 

vicious as They put him on a hurdle, 

and “I wish I could live my life 

again,” he whispered as “Yes, I am 

home; did you not hear of my arrival? 

The papers must ” And with this 

frank avowal, she rested “Lord 

Bluemantib, as I now ’ ’ ‘ * I prize the 

Victoria Cross beyond all the ’ ’ Again 

Angelina’s approaching wedding was the 

talk of Drop the curtain, put out the 

lights, our story is . 


A BALLAD OF DISTRESSFUL EXIT. 

I ’m not thinking of our troth to-night 
Beneath the sighing trees. 

Nor calling back your glances bright 
When you returned my squeeze, 

The squeeze I deftly gave your hand. 

And thought that none could see, 

As we parted on the threshold, and 
You bade “ Good-bye ” to me. 

I ’m not thinking of the merry dance 
In which we led them all — 

“A romp,” some sneered, with looks 
askance, 

The wall-flowers on the wall. 

I ’m not musing of the foaming wine 
In which I pledged your health ; 

Nor bringing back your words divine— 

“ We ’ll live for love, not wealth ! ” 

I ’m not feebly trying to depict 
Your charms upon my brain. 

My heart is just now derelict, 

My body rack’d with pain. 

For I ’m thinking that your grand old sire 
Should be merciful in might ; 

I speak with feeling— in his ire 
He kicked me out to-night I 


ADVICE GRATIS TO PE 9 PLE ABOUT 
To send cheques to charities— Do. 

To exercise self-advertisement— Don’t. 
To write books worth reading— Do. 

To publish works with a purpose— Don’t. 
To read Punch as a guide, philosopher 
and friend— Do. 

To send unsolicited “jokes” to 10, 
Bouverie Street— Don’t. 

To remember that other persons exist — 
Do. 

To live only for yourself— Don’t. 




ENGLISH HISTORY FOR FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

A Monsieur Punch, 

Monsieur. — ^Vos compatriotes n’^tudient rhistoire qiue du 
point de vue anglais. Ainsi les bandits de Totre pays dovien- 
nent des h^ros, et les hdros c[ui leur rdsistent — par exemple 
les vaillants pay sans du Transvaal — deviennent des bandits. 
Les Nationalistes fran^ais ont change tout cela. Un litterateur 
nationaliste a r^dige Tbistoire d’Angleterre k Tusage des 
ecoles primaires. J’en ai fait faire une traduction, par un 
professeur d'anglais, dgalement nationaliste. En voici q.uel- 
ques pages. Btudiez-les, pirates d’outre Manche ! 

Henri Tropfort. 

Questions on the History op England. 

Wbo are tbe English? i 

They inhabit England, an island to the north of the Manche. 
The ancient English did wear no more clothes than some blue 
paint, and even to-day, in their language, they speak of “a 
coat of paint.’' The ancient inhabitants did worship the 
mistletoe, and this superstition still exists, for the English 
suspend the mistletoe in their houses at Christmas. 

Are the English warriors ? 

They are rather pirates. Going out from their island, they 
have seized the most rich countries in the world, by example 
Canada, the Oriental Indias, Gibraltar, Maurice Island, and 
Australia. 

Have they ever been vanquished ? 

Many times. The first time by Jules C:i§SAR, who landed on 
the coast of Susex at the head of an army of brave French, 
called at that epoch Gaulois, and subjugated the English. The 
; half of England became a 2Jrovince of Roman France. 

Who was the second victor ? ' 

* Jules AgricX)LA. — ^His army penetrated to the mountains of 


the north of England in the barbarous province called Scotch- 
land. Then all England, comprising Scotchland and the Island 
of White, became a province of France. 

And after that ? 

The revolutions of the English forced the French and their 
friends and allies the Romans to retire. Then there was being 
a long period of anarchy, called the Heptarchie, from the 
English saying, ‘‘To be at six and seven,” The chiefs of the 
English were Alfred, formerly as it appears a baker of cakes, 
his wife BODioi^E, and his grandson HAROLD. 

Who was the third conqueror of England ? 

Again a Frenchman, Guillaume, Due de Normandie. He 
debarked on the coast of Susex, vanquished Harold at the 
town named since Hasting— that is to say “Hdtant,” because 
the English ran away so quick — and pursued the enemy in 
tight to Backs Hill, ^^Colline des Dos,” because there the 
brave French saw only the backs of the English. H. D. B. 


THE PLACE TO SPEND A HAPPY DAY I 
SEE the following advertisement in the Scotsman : — 

G REMATORIUM, western necropolis, MARYHILL.— Inoinera- 
ting Apparatus will be lighted for the inspection of visitors to-morrow 
(Queen’s Birthday Holiday). 

Who would go gadding around the theatres and music-halls, 
or Mafficking in the streets on a public holiday, when there is 
a nice, clean, well-aired and well-warmed crematorium in full 
blast in the neighbourhood to be visited ? Perish the thought, 
indeed r The insinu-eration is too pro-woking. 

Waiting for Orders.— The distinguished officer whose work 
entirely ^depends on the success of Lord Robert? is “ General 
Election.” 
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L’AMOUR EN KHAKI! 


THE WAJS'DBRINGS OF A PEACE 
MISSION. 

Amsterdam, — ^Land at last. Thought we 
should never get here. Worse than being 
sent to St. Helena. Yoyage equally rough, 
and longer. Fischer awfully sea-sick. 
Comforted by the contents of a bundle of 
continental newspapers thoughtfully sent 
on board by honest Lbyds as we entered 
the harbour. All speak most enthusiastic- 
ally of us and preach the glorious, if 
unremunerative, duty of Intervention. 
French press calls on the government to 
help two sister Republics— ah, that esprit 
Gaulois !— German press pants to assist 
its kinsmen across the sea, while the 
press of Russia exceeds everything in its 
friendliness and is even anxious that the 
ridiculous Munnik should blow Johannes- 
burg to smithereens. Not many mining 
shares held in Russia. As for Belgium, 
its sentiments are quite effusive. Not for 
nothing has honest Leyds drawn his 
£700,000 of Secret Service money. This 
gallant little state, whose integrity, by 
the way, is guaranteed by England— funny 
that I— is evidently quite prepared to 
place its sparse legions at our disposal. 
Austrian references too are most sym- 
pathetic. To-morrow we are to have an 
interview with the Queen of Holland. 
No harm in tackling the Small Powers 
before nobbling the Great. Honest Lbyds 
has great faith in Holland. 

^ The Hague,— We have had an interview 
with the Queen. She was most kind and 
gracious ; took us to the palace windows, 
and showed us a charming view of the 
Scheldt. Presently Fischer mentioned 
the subject of intervention. Her Majesty, 
however;, appeared not to hear him, and 
continued to* enlarge on the beauties of 


the landscape. Finally, just as I was 
working round to the subject myself, our 
audience somehow came to an end and 
we bowed ourselves out. Disappointing, 

I must say. Can honest Leyds have de- 
ceived us? But no. I do wrong to dis- 
trust him. Paris to-morrow. The sister 
Republic will welcome us, I know. 

Paris, — Reception most gratifying. 
Railway station full of obscure journal- 
ists assembled to welcome us. Such a 
welcome from the humbler classes of the 
community warms the heart. To-day we 
are to have a look at as much as is ready 
of the Exhibition. To-morrow we inter- 
view the President. The newspapers 
assure us that intervention is certain. 

Paris, Next day, — ^We have seen the 
President. Most civil and cordial. He 
took us to a window and showed us a 
beautiful view of the Champs Elys6e. 
Again Fischer was the first to introduce 
the topic of intervention. Afraid he must 
have been a little tactless, for the Presi- 
dent was obviously put out. He then 
showed us a distant view of the Arc de 
Triomphe. "When, however, he must have 
been on the point of referring to the 
topic nearest our heart and his, someone 
interrupted us and we had to make our 
adieux. It was very unlucky. However, 
Berlin to-morrow, and *‘our kinsmen.*' 
Leyds is convinced that Berlin will inter- 
vene, or why that telegram? 

Paris f later,— We are still here. A 
semi-official Berlin paper has announced 
that a visit from us would be inopportune, 
and that the idea of intervention is out 
of the question. Such is , the Reptile 
Press I A similar hint appears in the 
Russian newspapers. Very odd! Have 
sent for that fellow Lbyds to explain, but 
he declines to come. Says we'd better 


be off to America by the first boat. 
They *re panting to intervene. Tammany 
has sworn it. "We sail to-morrow. 

New York, — ^Another terrible voyage! 
But our reception a triumph. All sorts 
of people we have never heard of shook 
us warmly by the hand. Such a welcome 
from quite unknown people shows how 
deeply the nation is stirred. We are to 
address a meeting at the Opera House on 
Sunday. We would rather have made it 
a week-day. It may shock Kruger. But 
political exigences must prevail. 

New Yorkj later, — Opera House meeting 
unanimous. Never was such a flood of 
sympathy. We go to Washington to-night, 
and interview the President to-morrow. 

Washington, — Saw the President at the 
White House. He assured us that Wash- 
ington was a beautiful city, and taking 
us to a window showed us a view of the 
Potomac. Fischer, rather tired of views, 
mentioned the name of Kruger. No tact I 
President said he had every sympathy 
with Republics— he laid a curious stress 
on the word— and was always glad to hear 
of wars ceasing. Could he show us a view 
of the Capitol? This passion for land- 
scape, which appears to possess the rulers 
of both hemispheres, seems almost flip- 
pant. Kruger cares nothing for natural 
scenery. Ventured to hint as much. 
Suggestion not well received. Finally we 
left. Called at a telegraph office on our 
way and sent message to Lbyds, calling 
him a liar, a ruffian, and a sweep. Asked, 
in a postscript, where we shall go next. 

Washington, later, — ^Lbyds replies by 
telegraph, ‘‘Can't say. Kruger bolted. 
Address uncertain. Never sent me a hint. 
Keep your temper." What’s to become 
of us? 


CARNIVALS AND TOGAS. 

Dear Mr. Punch.- Who shall say that 
we are not a gay and joyous people? I 
have within the last fortnight attended 
three Patriotic Carnivals, in three 
different parts of the Metropolis, and 
have been regaled with khaki warriors, 
Britannias, Krugers, Armoured Trains and 
“Absent-minded Beggars" in all sorts of 
garb by the mile. But these items were 
not those which, for the most part, 
diverted the B-P. of London as distinct 
from the B-P. of Mafeking. The B-P. of 
London, I have discovered — in company, 
I presume, with many other spectators— 
deUghts in giving practical effect to its 
Patriotism by tickling the noses and ears 
of fellow-citizens with the tail feathers 
of the versatile peacock, by bombarding 
unsuspecting females with showers of 
battling paper-confetti and by assault- 
ing complacent spectators with infernal 
machines known as “Cronje's Ticklers" 
and “Kruger's Whiskers," interspersed 
occasionally with diabolic hydraulic in- 
ventions known as “Ladies' Tormentors." 


June 6 , 1900 .] 
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HARD LINES! 


*‘Jttst my luck! This soet of thino always happens just when I*m invited 

TO A Party I ’* 


I am not one of those who object to the 
Pleasures of Patriotism. I rejoice in ille- 
gitimate means for promoting legitimate 
conviviality, but I would venture to sug- 
gest that on the occasion of every Great 
National Holiday due notice should be 
given to all lookers-on at these outbursts 
of enthusiasm to be suitably attired. 

In the good old days of the Roman and 
Florentine Carnivals, strong wire masks 
and protective cloaks were worn by those 
taking part in the frays either as belli- 
gerents or near and dear friends.’^ 

Having returned from the Festival of 
St. Pancras with my hat plastered with 
(apparently) damp violet powder, my back 
covered with miniature Union Jacks, and 
my trousers encircled with tricolour 
streamers, to say nothing of my beard 
filled with various hued morsels of paper, 
I distinctly advocate the general use, 
under similar circumstances, of Defensive 
Armour. Let it be made of papier-machdj 
khaki-coloured if you will, patriotic in 
sentiment but practical in form. Stout 
brown paper costumes, called “Mafe- 
kings,” would have enormous sale. Let 
the manager of Richardson'S Show— I 
mean the D. T. Show— look to this sug- 
gestion. Your obedient Servant, , 

P. P. Maury-Tewrus. 
Flag Point, Bosherville-on-Thames. 


A LITTLE COMPARISON. 
{Dedicated to those who believe in the Boer,) 
(See the Daily Telegraph of May 29.) 

The British prisoners — 

Are herded like Kaffirs or cattle in the 
open, in an insanitary camp, at Waterval. 

If ill — ^and there are nearly two hundred 
down with pneumonia and typhoid — they 
are permitted to erowd into an unfloored 
tin shanty and nurse themselves as best 
they can, there being no doctor. 

They are fed on potatoes covered with 
white lime, varied with mouldy biscuits. 

They are in rags, unshod, and, if Colo- 
nials, treated like felons. 

9 [« 4: * ’ii 

The Boer captives — 

Have been favoured with a free excur- 
sion to the health-giving islands of Ceylon 
and St. Helena. 

Are comfortably quartered in pleasant 
surroundings, each one, like a little 
Napoleon, relieved of the necessity of 
fighting further in a lost cause. 

Are fed like Tommy Atkins, and ten- 
derly cared for on the slightest symptom 
of illness. 

Are clothed at the expense of the 
Government, and taught to read, write — 
and wash. 

Have their ideas generally enlarged, 
and live like fighting cocks, with monu- 
ments, when they die, like that to Yille- 
Bois, “ Slain on the field of honour I " 

Continental papers, please copy I 


SAGE SUGGESTIONS TO THE L.G.C. 

For the Management of the Thames 
Steamboats, 

That the vessels should run express 
from Battersea to the City without wasting 
time en route. 

That the vessels should stop at all 
intermediate stations between Chelsea and 
London Bridge for the benefitjof the artizan. 

That the best brands should be obtain- 
able in an excellent restaurant. 

That the catering (if any) should be oon- 
ducted on strictly temperance principles. 


That penny fares should be two pence 
for the benefit of the ratepayers. 

That penny fares should be a half-penny 
for the convenience of those exempt from 
municipal taxation. 

That bands by day and illuminations by 
night should be supplied to render the 
boats popular. 

That no distraction should be permitted 
to detract from the business-like and 
useful. 

And (most important of all) that there 
should be a private tramway from the 
Temple Pier to 10 Bouverie Street. 




■ n^™Zto"ily. We ’ve tkiee evert conoexyable meaks of 

be™ ThI moSy HOmY, AND FAILED ; AND NOW THE BEOIOE SAYS WE MUST TRY WHAT A BAZAAB WILD DO. 


ON A NEAR PROSPECT OF DISSOLUTION. 

Ani/ Liberal to any Tory, 

[<‘ There is talk of the Government making an 
early appeal to the country before the war-fever 
has abated .’^ — Daily Taper,] 

And is the end so soon to come ? 

And are you <3[uite resolved to die ? 

Must those endearing lips he dumb 
Approximately in July ? 

We knew, of course, your lot was cast 
In narrow limits ; well we knew 

You could not permanently last, 

Not even if you wanted to ; 

And yet we had a sneaking hope 
You would elect to die of rust ; 

Would take your full allotted scope, 
And not collapse before you must. 

But you would fain forestall the day, 
And rank among the noble dead, 
i . uMen who refused to fade away 
By force of dotage on a bed I 

: the sheets you would not lie 

Under the gaze of hireling mutes. 


But out beneath a blazing sky, 

And, like a hero, in your boots ; 

And so attain the warrior’s meed 
Ere yet your prime of strength is gone, 
Soaring on some Yalkyrian steed 
With all your khaki-harness on I 

But what of us ? Ah, dearest friend, 

In calmer hours you will confess 
This passion for a bloody end 
Betrays a certain selfishness. 

We looked to watch your lingering throes, 

, Soothe you with songs of plaintive 
mirth, 

Be near to certify the close. 

And see you safely under earth. 

But if upon the victor’s field i 
The final dissolution came. 

If there your glorious fate were sealed 
Amid a nation’s clear acclaim ; 

If (I repeat) on fighting ground 
You fell heroically dead— 

What sort of use could then be found 
Eor Pity’s arms beneath your head ? 


And should the Public sing your praise 
With undiscriminating breath. 
Exhibiting a partial craze 
For such as die a soldier’s death — 

Lost in the general loud applause. 

How could discerning Love dilate 
On those engaging little flaws 
That only friends appreciate ? 

But if, upon the other hand. 

You died by doddering age outworn. 
Husbanding life’s last grain of sand, 
Bankrupt, discredited, forlorn ; 

Begging for day-to-day supplies. 

Too poor to find the sexton’s fees. 
Facing the quest of curious eyes 
With incoherent repartees ; — 

Then Love should ease your gurgling 
throat, 

And hover round your crumbling clay , 
And fan your cheek and take a note 
Of anything you had to say. 

And should the Public (which forgets 
Its saviours when the need is past) 




Joey (to the Premier Equestrian), “ NOW 'S YOUR TIME, GUV’ 
Tha War i* practically over. The British flig is by this t'me flying at Pretoria.”- 
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Only recall dishonoured debts 
And pledges scattered do-wn the blast ; 

Then we would praise our dear deceased, 
Using the following refrain : 

We do not hope— just now, at least— 

To look upon his like again I ” 0. S. 

MIS-BIRECTBB MSS. 

II.— Not the only W. A,** 

[Had not the following dramatio been 

sent to this office, we might have imagined it was 
intended for a more worldly destination. It is 
eyidently a stray shaft from the bow of some 
unknown archer.] 

I MUST admit to a feeling of surprise 
that more notice should not have been 
taken of a most remarkable character 
study now being presented at the Pavoli 
Theatre of Varieties by a certain Mr. Ban 
Lbno. I am not certain as to the nation- 
ality of this gentleman— except that he is 
far too clever to be purely British— 
though fancy, from his name, he must be 
an Italian, with possibly a strain of Jewish 
blood in his veins. However that may be, 
his performance is of quite remarkable 
merit. I went to the Pavoli, as is my 


wont, not to seek mere amusement, or to 
experience that gross pleasure that so 
many dearly love — of seeking some 
external aid to the process of digestion. 
I went for intellectual analysis ; to dissect 
the sophistries of theatrical art; to be 
stimulated by the oxygenising effect of 
some subtle conception or daring phase 
of complex psychology. 

Mr. Ban Lbno satisfied my requirements. 
I will not say fully: no one ever trod 
the^ boards who completely satisfied my 
artistic sense of fitness, but he was 
notably excellent. He appeared as an 
eccentric Professor of Anatomy. He was 
greeted with foolish laughter by those to 
whom any departure from the normal, any 
subtle study of character, is a cause of 
senseless merriment. Mr. Lbno properly 
rewarded the foolish demonstration with 
a stony stare of contempt. I was particu- 
larly pleased with his appearance ; the 
tangled mass of hair ; the hectic colouring 
on the face ; the restless movements, 
betokening— within a frame of slight 
physique— an exuberant mental vitality. 
The touch of grotesque abruptness with 
which 'he drew his diagrams was (so I 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Exteaotbd jtbom the Biaet or Toby, M.P. 

Tuesday, May 29, 2.45 A.M.— House just 
broken up for the holidays, every man 
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Powell of Endless Fame.*’ 

{Alfred Austin* s Poem on Maf eking,**) 

The idea that the Laureate referred in this 
phrase to a mere Major-General now in South 
Airiea is plainly erroneous. He had in his mind, 
of cour^, Moltke of the British Army, Mr! 
r-w-11 w -11-ms, 


going home ‘‘wropt in myst’ry.” 'What 
was the * ' incident at Peckham on Sunday ’ ’ 

' to which Sandys alluded ? ’When questions 
j were over the gallant Colonel drew him- 
L self up to his full height, made as though 
he would salute the Spbakbr, and said in 
thrilling tones, I beg to put a question, 
of which I have given the First Lord of 
the Treasury private notice, with reference 
to an incident at Peckham on Sunday.” 

Peinob Aethur started. Those sitting 
near him say he grew pale to the lips. 
Colonel resumed his seat. Prince Arthur 
made no sign of rising. Was evidently 
shirking the incident, whatever it might 
be. Members below gangway opposite, 
scenting mischief, cried out, ‘‘Read I 
Read!” 

“ I didn’t know I was permitted to read 
the terms of a question,” the Colonel 
said. 

Ever ready to oblige, he now produced 
a sheaf of manuscript. In deliberate 
fashion went through the bundles of 
which it was composed, selecting the 
bulkiest. Strained attention of House 
increased. Now they would learn all. 
But the Colonel couldn’t find his eye- 
glasses. Feeling himself all over with 
one hand, he failed in the anguished 
search. Put down the manuscript, and 
with both hands free resumed the track. 
At length he found his glasses ; apparently 
got mixed up with his braces. To extri- 
cate them was a matter of delicacy, occu- 
pying what seemed minutes. Glasses all 
right, felt he might read the question. 
Picked up manuscript, found it was the 
wrong one. Went over the heap again ; 
secured the right document. At last dis- 
closure would come. 


) thought) a subtle and admirable way of 
) suggesting his agreement with Lombroso’s 

> theory respecting the propinquity between 
• insanity and genius. Even in his diagram 
) of the human skeleton there was a want 

> of pedantic accuracy — particularly in 
dealing with the ribs and lower limbs— 

I which showed how he meant the Professor, 
with all his learning, to be an idealist — a 
kind of visionary (such as Ibsen would 
have delighted in), one feverishly anxious 
to suggest improvements. The tone of 
enthusiastic self-confidence with which 
Mr. Lend, as the Professor, advanced his 
fanciful theory about the advantages 
which would accrue had the calf of the 
leg been on the front and not the back 
of the leg was almost sublime. The tragic 
earnestness of his demeanour when 
arguing for the desirability of having eyes 
on the top of the head (so convenient, as 
he said, wlien passing under ladders) was 
a rare objective presentment of egoistic 
emotion. Finally, his wild snatch of 
song about the varieties of bone was 
an Ophelia -like touch I most warmly 
commend. Truly a most convincing per- 
formance. 

The Colonel, slowly reading, had not 
concluded preamble of his question when 
the Speaker was on his feet with stern 
cry of “ Order ! ” “ That is a question,” 
he said, “ which ought to be handed in 
at the table.” 

The Colonel flopped down, carrying his 



The Question that Failed. 

(Colonel S-ndys.) 

secret with him. L*affaire Dreyfus has 
led to occasionally dramatic scenes in 
French Chamber ; the incident at Peckham 
runs it pretty close. 

Sam Smith, looking in from the music- 
halls, brought some wholesale charges of 
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' ' ' III “I certainly know of one,” the Under 
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THE ELUSIVE 
{Eeterodoxia 

“ I have always wished to pin the honouralDle 

which “I’iMcident Peekham” mysterionsly 
threw him, mightily whacked tte meek 
head of Samuel. Admitted he is earnest 
and sincere in the course he advocates ; 

hut he is credulity itself. _ 

“I have always tried to pin hun to 
facts,” said Pbinob Abteub, regarding 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 
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“ THE hook has run to far greater length than I oould "^ish. .j.^ 
Thus Mr. Moltbno in the preface to his Li/e and p 

John Charles MoUeno (SMITH, Elder). It is probable that the ^ 
Sic will, with my Baronite, share the wish. If one of the ^ 
Llky volumes had served the biographer’s pious ^ ^ 

loS have been well. He has b^n «^awn on by wea^^ , 
nf material to make the life of his subject a thread m the 5 
history of the Cape Colony. If that situation be 1 

is well No fuller or more minute history of the grovrth of ^utt ^ 
Africa under the fostering, though not always well directed , 
nf the British Umpire exists. The story goes back for ■ 
Sy sbSf y“opening with a description of life in sM ^ 
Oanetown in thoL remote days. The difference is vividly 
^kSby the simple statement that in 1840 young Mow 
visiting Beaufort "West, travelled in an ox-wagon for twen^ 
days by a pathless veldt, over trackless mountains, aoro^ 
unbridged rivers. To-day the journey is made by rail m m 
many hours. To the accomplishment of this ^ 

XI other strides on the pathway of f 
MtoLTBNO, first Premier of Cape Colony, largely conteibuted. The 
^0^5 the establishment of representative “utio^ 
responsible government at the Cape is aWy ancient histo^. 
But the knowledge is well worth acquiring m ^ew of the 
Zwtag interest of that part of the Empire. The work is 
llustrated by portraits of Sir Jo® and 
showing European South Africa in 1831 

1», in course of time, a fresh edition of the work (and it 
'■ deUrves the honour), it would be interesting to have a third 
^p, Ihowing European South Africa, say, on the first day of the 
Twentietb Century. ^ 


ILINT-MOTH. , I 

lugubrioaa.) oJ ' / » 

Pity Geoegb Vynbham didn’t speak up U 

when he made answer to Eedmond codet. ^ up with. 

Having replied to auestion as to the total ^gjj. j.g,pii s-v-ry.) 

ofBritish forces in South Africa, g . dons.— House adjourned for 

there are ? ” 

Oar Stolen Summer (BLACKWOOD) is calculated 
PTCE wholesale breakage of the Eighth Commandment, 

my Baronite, reading this fascmating record of a ro^da^ut 
li than I could wish.” X, feels prompted to steal away. Mary ®°Xtion 

Ufe and Times of Sir record, has the great 5^ ®^, fStoe 

is probable that the g_ -whose signature is familiar in Mr. 
s wish. If one of the gallery. The handsome volume contains 170 sketches, do - 
er’s pious purpose it .^jjjjgt you wait, by A. S. Boyd. The ®x^ 

irawn on by wealth oharmi^ book. The travellers went to the Antipodes by the 

bject a thread in the oanal and Ceylon; skirted “ “v 

lation be accepted, all Melbourne and Sydney ; on to New Zealand, ai^ back thro^a 
of the growth of South golden Gate, visiting Samoa on the way. The countrie , 
always well directed, observed, are not new, nor was the enterprise ar g- 

.0 story goes back for g ^ -writer aud artist have succeeded in giving fres 
cription of life in and 3^3^33 . T® Baron db B.-W. 


HISTOEY EEPEATS ITSELF. 

(For further parUoulars see the Story of the British Army.) 
BOEm-The Front-last week. PRWm-Officersin consultation. 

1st Officer. We ought to know within the imxt “|^^Xss 
2nd Officer. If' the wire is not occupied by matters of le 

“TdoXV. It is sure to reach at the earliest possMe moment. 

4th Officer. Of course ; they wiU not forget us at home. 

1st Off No, no. Our fellow countrymen trust us, and we wil 

return the compliment. We rely upon taem. ^ 

2nd Off. (looking at his motch). Allowing for time. 

It has. Listen. Diamond Jubilee has 

won the Derby . i xi. * i ‘ 

[The Curtain falls upon a scene of much enthustasm.j 
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is it,? ” said 
the Editor. 

The Chi- 
nese boy to 
whom the 
colloquial- 
ism was ad- 
dressed answered liter- 
S'lly t after his habit : 


« ait «11 Z “"«»^erea uter- 

Allee same Li Tm • ^.t, ^is habit • 

don’f^^* ’® said the Editor ^ITan^^ *”’7-" 

dont suppose there’s anothoi. • of conviction. “T 

Oouniy. Well, next tim " dSt TrW 

gopher, but come in.” * scratch outside there like a 

YoutlikX’taSryL"^^^^^^^^^^ “-0 tap tappee. 

its attendant fauna mad#» fTi clearing in a pine forest— and 

tvta 1, t. ^ radish, Li Tbb?’* said •Wyi-x 
„^»b,got. Ask Mellikan boy^- suspiciously. 

scSkSsSeffber'^f that on passing .. 

trosities of the quick Oalifn. “lost such mon- 

organised water-was » “e“oly a mss n# 
assailants. The ““fhed” over the head ofsomZL\- 
seoutions of his errlJborSdSl T"® ^ar pS 

^^ch could not be used to’a Wudvi®*’® realising that! radish 
hav^^+ ^“rebore any reproof*^ “Inrr’^ ® sustaining 


'SSifthf^’. Mr^M™ ”\e“^ 

l-arhti ^ value vour ctiv work 

theoSday*°w®® 

|S/ °"5tn“*‘“ tbe^S’mS^arr^® «ro“eing?and 

'*?s?i^cSrl, 

!S^?S£S^5 ?e 

for bringing home a highl^Sl^^ T®® i“dignaj mtoers 
I kept as hostage for a mnw •»% ^ ^nsuffloient ■washinjo* 

j-tototo" Sr'S 5^ 

,“ately of careless inS^ncf or of victim alter! 

=£.r!rst“t ' 

omceasa ‘‘devil ** ^wea to take InTn iritn >»?««• y, ^ 


: ^ to to pS' 
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the offitce"; he put “ punk ” in the foreman's pipe, and had heen 
seen to swallow small type merely as a diabolical recreation. 
As a messenger he was fleet of foot, but uncertain of delivery. 
Some time previously the Editor had enlisted the sympathies of 
Mrs. Martin, the good-natured wife of a farmer, to take him in 
her household on trial, but on the third day Ll Tee had run 
away. Yet the Editor had not despaired, and it was to urge 
her to a second attempt that he despatched that letter. 

He was still gazing abstractedly into the depths of the wood 
when he was conscious of a slight movement—but no sound — 
in a clump of hazel near him, and a stealthy figure glided from 
it. He at once recognised it as a well-known drunken 

Indian vagrant, of the settlement— tied to its civilisation by 
the single link of “ Eire Water,” for which he forsook equally 
the Reservation where it was forbidden, and his own camps 
where it was unknown. TTnoonscious of his silent observer 
he dropped upon all fours, with his ear and nose alternately 
to the ground like some tracking animal. Then having satisfied 
himself he rose, and bending forward in a dogged trot made a 
straight line for the woods. He was followed a few seconds 
later by his dog — a slinking, rough, wolf-like brute whose 
superior instinct, however, made him detect the silent presence 
of some alien humanity in the person of the Editor, and to 
recognise it with a yelp of habit, anticipatory of the stone 
that he knew was always thrown at him. 

“ That ^s cute,” said a voice, but it 's just what I expected 
all along.” 

The Editor turned quickly. His foreman was standing behind 
him, and had evidently noticed the whole incident. 

‘*It's what I alius said,” continued the man. **That boy 
and that Injin are thick as thieves. Ye can't see one without 
the other— and they've got their little tricks and signals by 
which they follow each other. T'other day when you was 
kalkilatin' Li Tee was doin' your errands I tracked him out 
on the marsh, just by followin' that ornery, pizenous dog o' 
Jim’s, There was the whole caboodle of 'em— includin' Jim— 
campin^ out, and eatin' raw fish that Jim had ketched and 
green stuff they had both sneaked outer Johnson's garden. 
Mrs. Martin may take him, but she won't keep him long while 
Jim's round. What makes Li foller that blamed old Injin 
soaker, and what makes, Jim, who, at least, is a 'Merican, take 
up with a furrin' heathen, just gets me.” 

The Editor did not reply. He had heard something of this 
before. Yet, after all, why should not these equal outcasts 
of civilisation cling together ! 

* * * * SK 5|c 

Li Tee’s stay with Mrs. Martin was brief. His departure was 
hastened by an untoward event — apparently ushered in, as in 
the case of other great calamities, by a mysterious portent in 
the sliy. One morning, an extraordinary bird of enormous 
dimensions was seen approaching from the horizon, and 
eventually began to hover over the devoted town. Careful 
scrutiny of this ominous fowl, however, revealed the fact that 
it was a monstrous Chinese kite, 'in the shape of a flying 
dragon. The spectacle imparted considerable liveliness to 
the community, which, however, presently changed to some 
concern and indignation. It appeared that the kite was 
secretly constructed by Li Tee in a secluded part of Mrs. 
Martin's clearing, but when it was first tried by him be 
found that through some error of design it required a tail of 
unusual proportions. This he hurriedly supplied by the first 
means he found— Mrs. Martin's clothes-line, with part of the 
weekly wash depending from it. This fact was not at first 
noticed by the ordinary sightseer, although the tail seemed 
peculiais-yet, perhaps, not more peculiar than a dragon's tail 
ought to be. But when the actual theft was discovered and 
reported through the town, a vivacious interest was created, 
and spy-glasses were used to identify the various articles of 
apparel atUl hanging on that ravished clothes-line. These 
gawnents, in the course of their slow disengagement from the 


clothes pins through the gyrations of the kite, impartially dis- 
tributed themselves over the town — one of Mrs. Martin’s 
stockings falling upon the verandah of the Polka Saloon, and 
the other being afterwards discovered on the belfry of the 
First Methodist Church— to the scandal of the congregation. 
It would have been well if the result of Lt Tee’s invention 
had ended here. Alas! the kite-flyer and his accomplice, 
“Injin Jim,” were tracked by means of the kite's tell-tale 
cord to a lonely part of the marsh and rudely dispossessed of 
fcheir charge by Beacon Hornblowbr and a constable. Un- 
fortunately, the captors overlooked the fact that the kite- 
flyers had taken the precaution of making a “half-turn” of 
the stout cord around a log to ease the tremendous pull of the 
kite— whose power the captors had not reckoned upon — ^and 
the Beacon incautiously substituted his own body for the log. 
A singular spectacle is said to have then presented itself to 
the onlookers. The Beacon was seen to be running wildly by 
leaps and bounds over the marsh after the kite, closely followed 
by the constable in equally wild efforts to restrain him by 
tugging at the end of the line. The extraordinary race con- 
tinued to the town until the constable fell, losing his hold of 
the line. This seemed to impart a singular specific levity to 
the Beacon, who, to the astonishment of everybody, incon- 
tinently sailed up into a tree i When he was succoured and 
cut down from the demoniac kite he was found to have sus- 
tained a dislocation of the shoulder, and the constable was 
severely shaken. By that one infelicitous stroke the two 
outcasts made an enemy of the Law and the Gospel as repre- 
sented in Trinidad County. It is to be feared also that the 
ordinary emotional instinct of a frontier community, to which 
they were now simply abandoned, was as little to be trusted. 
In this dilemma they disappeared from the town the next day — 
no one knew where. A pale blue smoke rising from a lonely 
island in the bay for some days afterwards suggested their 
possible refage. But nobody greatly cared. The sympathetic 
mediation of the Editor was characteristically opposed by Mr. 
Parkin Skinner — a prominent citizen. 

“It 's all very well for you to talk sentiment about niggers, 
Chinamen, and Ingins, and you fellers kin laugh about the 
Beacon being snatched up to heaven like Elijah in that blamed 
Chinese chariot of a kite— but I kin tell you, gentlemen, that 
this is a white man's country ! Yes, Sir, you can't get over it ! 
The nigger of every description— yaller, brown, or black, call 
him ‘Chinese,' ‘Injin,' or ‘Kanaka,' or what you like— hez 
to clar off of God's footstool when the Anglo-Saxon gets started ! 
It stands to reason that they can't live alongside o' printin' 
presses, 'McCormick's reapers, and the Bible I Yes, Sir! the 
Bible ; and Beacon Hornblowbr kin prove it to you. It 's our 
manifest destiny to clar them out — ^that 's what we was put 
here for — ^and it 's just the work we 've got to do ! ” 

I have ventured to quote Mr. Skinner's stirring remarks to 
show that probably Jim and Li Tee ran away only in antici- 
pation of a possible lynching, and to prove that advanced senti- 
ments of this high and ennobling nature really obtained forty 
years agD in an ordinary American frontier-town which did not 
then dream of Expansion and Empire ! 

Howbeit, Mr. Skinner did not make allowance for mere 
I human- nature. One morning Master Bob Skinner, his son, 

I aged 12, evaded the school-house, and started in an old Indian 
“ dug-out ” to invade the island of the miserable refugees. His 
purpose was not clearly defined to himself, but was to be 
modified by circumstances. He would either capture Ll Tee 
and Jim, or join them in their lawless existence. He had 
prepared himself for either event by surreptitiously borrowing 
his father's gun. He also carried victuals, having heard that 
Jim ate grasshoppers and Li Tee rats, and misdoubting his own 
capacity for either diet. He paddled slowly, well in shore, to 
be secure from observation at home, and then struck out boldly 
in his leaky canoe for the island — a tufted, tussocky shred of 
the marshy promontory torn off in some tidal storm. It was 
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a lovely day, the bay being barely ruffled by the afternoon 
trades,’' but as he neared the island he came upon the swell 
from the bar and the thunders of the distant Pacific, and grew 
a little frightened. The canoe losing way fell into the trough of 
the swell, shipping salt-water, still more alarming to the 
prairie-bred boy. Forgetting his plan of a stealthy invasion, 
he shouted lustily as the helpless and waterlogged boat began 
to drift past the island. At which a lithe figure emerged from 
the reeds, threw off a tattered blanket and slipped noiselessly, 
like some animal, into the water. It was Jim, who, half 
wading, half swimming, brought the canoe and boy ashore. 
Master Skinner at once gave up the idea of invasion, and 
concluded to join the refugees. 

This was easy in his defenceless state, and his manifest de- 
light in their rude encampment and gipsy life, although he had 
been one of Li TEE’S oppressors in the past. But that stolid 
Pagan had a philosophical indifference which might have passed 
for Christian forgiveness, and Jim’s native reticence seemed 
like assent. And, possibly, in the minds of these two vagabonds 
there might have been a natural sympathy for this other truant 
from civilisation, and some delicate flattery in the fact that 
Master Skinner was not driven out but came of his own 
accord. Howbeit, they fished together, gathered cranberries 
on the marsh, shot a wild duck and two plovers, and when 
Master Skinner assisted in the cooking of their fish in a 
conical basket sunk in the ground, filled with water, heated 
by rolling red-hot stones from their drift-wood fire into the 
buried basket, the boy’s felicity was supreme. And what an 
afternoon i To lie, after this feast, cn their bellies in the 
'grass, replete like animals, hidden from everything but the 
sunshine above them ; so quiet that grey clouds of sandpipers 
settled fearlessly around them, and a shining brown muskrat 
slipped from the ooze within a few feet of their faces— was to 
feel themselves a part of the wild life in earth and sky. Not 
that their own predatory instincts were hushed by this divine 
peace ; that intermitting black spot upon the water, declared 
by the Indian to be a seal, the stealthy glide of a yellow fox 
in the ambush of a callow brood of mallards, the momentary 
straying of an elk from the upland upon the borders of the 
marsh awoke their tingling nerves to the happy but fruitless 
chase. And when night came, too soon, and they pigged 
together around the warm ashes of their camp-fire, under the 
low lodge poles of their wigwam of dried mud, reeds and drift- 
wood, with the combined odours of fish, wood-smoke and the 
warm salt breath of the marsh in their nostrils, they slept con- 
tentedly. The distant lights of the settlement went out one 
by one, the stars came out, very large and very silent, to take 
their places. The barking of a dog on the nearest point was 
followed by another further inland. But Jim’s dog, curled at 
the feet of his master, did not reply. "What had he to do with 
civilisation ? 

The morning brought some fear of consequences to Master 
Skinner, but no abatement of his resolve not to return. But 
here he was oddly combated by Li Tee. “ ’Spose you go back | 
allee same. You tellee f am’ lee canoe go topside down— you ' 
plentee swimee to bush. Allee night in bush. Bfousee big way 
off— how can get ? Sabe ? ’ ’ 

“And I’ll leave the gun, and tell Bad that when the canoe 
upset the gun got drowned,” said the boy eagerly, 

Li Tee nodded. 

“ And come again Saturday, and bring more powder and shot 
and a bottle for Jim,” said Master Skinner excitedly. 

“ Good ! ” grunted the Indian, 

Then they ferried the boy over to the peninsula, and set him 
on a trail across the marshes, known only to themselves, which 
would bring him home. And when the Editor the next morning 
chronicled aipiong his news/ “Adrift on the Bay — ^A School- 
boy’s Miraculous Escape,” he knew as little what part his 
missing Chinese errand boy had taken in it as the rest_of Ms 
readers. 


Meantime the two outcasts returned to their island camp. It 
may have occurred to them that a little of the sunlight had 
gone from it with Bob. For they were, in a dull, stupid way, 
fascinated by the little white tyrant who had broken bread 
with them. He had been delightfully selfish and frankly brutal 
to them, as only a schoolboy could be, with the addition of the 
consciousness of his superior race. Yet they each longed for 
his return, although he was seldom mentioned in their scanty 
conversation — carried on in monosyllables, each in his own 
language, or with some common English word, or more often 
restricted solely to signs. By a delicate flattery, when they 
did speak of him it was in what they considered to be his own 
language. 

“Boston boy, plenty like catchee him,” Jim would say, 
pointing to a distant swan. Or Ll Tee, hunting a striped 
water snake from the reeds, would utter stolidly, “Mellikan 
boy no likee snake.” Yet the next two days brought some 
trouble and physical discomfort to them. Bob had consumed, or 
wasted, all their provisions — and, still more unfortunately, his 
riotous visit, his gun, and his superabundant animal spirits had 
frightened away the game which their habitual quiet and 
taciturnity had beguiled into trustfulness. They were half 
starved, but they did not blame him. It would come all right 
when he returned. They counted the days, Jim with secret 
notches on the log pole, Li Tee with a string of copper 
“cash” he always kept with him. The eventful day came at 
last, a warm autumn day patched with inland fog like blue 
smoke and smooth tranquil open surfaces of wood and sea, but 
to their waiting, confident eyes the boy came not out of either. 
They kept a stolid silence all that day until night fell, when 
Jim said : “ Mebbee Boston boy go dead.” Li Tee nodded. 
It did not seem possible to these two Heathens that anything 
else could prevent the Christian child from keeping his word. 

After that, by the aid of the canoe, they went much on the 
marsh, hunting apart, but often meeting on .the trail which Bob 
had taken with grunts of mutual surprise. These suppressed 
feelings, never made known by word or gesture, at last must 
have found vicarious outlet in the taciturn dog, who so far 
forgot his usual discretion as to once or twice seat himself on 
the water's edge and indulge in a fit of howling. It had been 
a custom of JiM’S on certain days to retire to some secluded 
place, where, folded in his blanket, with his back against a 
tree, he remained motionless for hours. In the settlement this 
had been usually referred to the after effects of drink, known 
as the “ horrors,” but Jim had explained it’ by saying it was 
“when his heart was bad.” And now it seemed, by these 
gloomy abstractions, that “Ms heart was bad” very often. 
And then the long withheld rains came one night on the wings 
of a fierce southwester, beating down their frail lodge and 
scattering it abroad, quenching their camp fire and rolling up 
the bay until it invaded their reedy island and Mssed in their 
ears. It drove the game from Jim’s gun ; it tore the net and 
scattered the bait of Ll Tee, the fisherman. Cold and half 
starved in heart and body, but more dogged and silent than 
ever, they crept out in their canoe into the storm-tossed bay, 
barely escaping with their miserable lives to the marshy 
peninsula. Here on their enemy’s ground, ' skulking in the 
rushes or lying close behind tussocks, they at last reached the 
fringe of forest below the settlement. Here, too, sorely pressed 
by hunger and doggedly reckless of consequences, they forgot 
their caution, and a flight of teal fell to Jim’s gun on the very 
outskirts of the settlement. 

It was a fatal shot, whose echoes awoke the forces of civili- 
sation against them. For it was heard by a logger in his hut 
near the marsh, who, looking out, had seen JiM pass. A care- 
less, good-natured frontiersman, he might have kept the out- 
casts' mere presence to himself ; but there was that damning 
shot r An Indian with a gun I That weapon, contraband of 
law, with dire fines and penalties to whoso sold or gave it to 
him I A thing to be looked into — ^someone to be punished I 
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An Indian ■with a weapon that made him the eq^ual of the 
white I “Who was safe ? He hurried to town to lay his infor- 
mation before the constable, but meeting Mr. Skinner imparted 
the news to him. The latter pooh-poohed the constable, who 
he alleged had not yet discovered the whereabouts of JiM, and 
suggested that a few armed citizens should make the chase 
themselves. The fact was that Mr. Skinner— never quite 
satisfied in his mind with his son’s account of the loss of the 
gun — ^had put two and two together, and was by no means 
inclined to have his own gun possibly identified by the legal 
authority. Moreover, he went home and at once attacked 
Master Bob with such vigour and so highly coloured a descrip- 
tion of the crime he had committed, and the penalties attached 
to it, that Bob confessed. More than that, I grieve to say 
that Bob lied. The Indian had “stoled his gun,” and 
threatened his life if he divulged the theft. He told how he 
was ruthlessly put ashore, and compelled to take a trail only 
known to them to reach his home. In two hours it vras 
reported throughout the settlement that the infamous Jim had 
added robbery with violence to his illegal possession of the 
weapon. The secret of the island and the trail over the marsh 
was told only to a few. 

Meantime it had fared hard with the fugitives. Their near- 
ness to the settlement prevented them from lighting a fire, 
which might have revealed their hiding place, and they crept 
together, shivering all night in a clump of hazel. Seared 
thence by passing but unsuspecting wayfarers wandering off 
the trail, they lay part of the next day and night amid some 
tussocks of salt grass, blown on by the cold sea breeze; 
chilled, but securely hidden from sight. Indeed, thanks to 
some mysterious power they had of utter immobility, it was 
wonderful how they could efface themselves, through quiet and 
the simplest environment. The lee side of a straggling vine 
in the meadow, or even the thin ridge of cast-up drift on the 
shore, behind which they would lie for hours, motionless, was a 
sufficient barrier against prying eyes. In this occupation they 
no longer talked together, but followed each other with the 
blind instinct of animals— yet always unerringly, as if conscious 
of each other’s plans. Strangely enough, it was the real animal 
alone— their nameless dog— who now betrayed impatience and 
a certain human infirmity of temper. The concealment they were 
resigned to, the sufferings they mutely accepted, he alone 
resented! When certain scents or sounds, imperceptible to their 
senses, were blown across their path, he would, with bristling 
back, snarl himself into guttural and strangulated fury. Yet, 
in their apathy, even this would have passed them unnoticed, 
but that on the second night he disappeared suddenly, returning 
after two hours’ absence with bloody jaws — ^replete, but still 
slinking and snappish. It was only in the morning that, 
creeping on their hands and knees through the stubble, they 
came upon the torn and mangled carcase of a sheep. The two 
men looked at each other without speaking — ^they knew what 
this act of rapine meant to themselves. It meant a fresh, hue 
and cry after them— it meant that their starving companion 
had helped to draw the net closer round them. The Indian 
grunted, Li Tee smiled vacantly; but with their knives and 
fingers they finished what the dog had begun, and became 
equally culpable. But that they were heathens, they could 
not have achieved a delicate ethical responsibility in a more 
Ohristian-like way. 

Yet the rice-fed Li Tee suffered most in their privations. 
His habitual apathy increased with a certain physical lethargy 
which Jim could not understand. When they were apart he 
sometimes found Li Tee etched on his back with an odd 
stare in his eyes, and once, at a distance, he thought he saw a 
vague thin vapour drift from whe the Chinese boy was lying 
and vapish as he approached. When he tried to arouse him 
tliere was a weak drawl in his voice and a drug-like odour in 
his breath. Jim dragged him to a more substantial shelter, 
a thicket of alder. It was dangerously near the frequented 

road, but a vague idea had sprung up in Jim’s now troubled 
mind that, equal vagabonds though they were, Ll Tee had 
more claims upon civilisation, through those of his own race 
who were permitted to live among the white mon, and were 
not hunted to Reservations ” and confined there like Jim’s 
people. If Li Tee was ‘‘heap sick,” other Chinamen might 
find and nurse him. As for Li Tee, he had lately said, in a more 
lucid interval: “Me go dead— allee samee Mellikan boy. You 
go dead too— allee samee,” and then laid down again with a 
glassy stare in his eyes. Far from being frightened at this, Jim 
attributed his condition to some enchantment that Ll Tee had 
evoked from one of his gods— just as he himself had seen 
“medicine men” of his own tribe fall into strange trances, 
and was glad that the boy no longer suffered. The day ad- 
vanced, and Li Tee still slept. Jim could hear the church bells 
ringing ; he knew it was Sunday— the day on which he was 
hustled from the main street by thp constable ; the day on 
which the shops wore closed, and the drinking saloons open 
only at the back door. The day whereon no man worked— 
and for that reason, though he knew it not, the day selected 
by the ingenious Mr. Skinner and a few friends as especially 
fitting and convenient for a chase of the fugitives. The bell 
brought no suggestion of this— though the dog snapped under 
his breath and stiffened his spine. And then ho heard another 
sound, far off and vague, yet one that brought a flash into his 
murky eye, that lit up the heaviness of his Hebraic face, and 
even showed a slight colour in his high cheek-bones. He lay 
down on the ground, and listened with suspended breath. Ho 
heard it now distinctly. It was the Boston boy calling ; and 
the word he was calling was “ Jim.” 

Then the fire dropped out of his eyes as he turned with his 
usual stolidity to where Ll Tee was lying. Him he shook, 
saying briefly ; “ Boston boy come back 1 ” But there was no 
reply, the dead body rolled over inertly tinder his hand ; the 
head fell back, and the jaw dropped under the pinched yellow 
face. The Indian gazed at him slowly, and then gravely turned 
again in the direction of the voice. Yet his dull mind was 
perplexed, for blended with that voice were other sounds like 
the tread of clumsily stealthy feet. But again the voice 
called “ JiMl” and raising his hand to his lips he gave a low 
whoop in reply. This was followed by silence, when suddenly 
he heard the voice— the boy’s voice— once again, this time very 
near him, saying eagerly : 

“ There he is 1 ” 

Then the Indian knew all. His face, however, did not 
change as he took up his gun, and a man stepped out of the 
thicket into the trail : 

“Drop that gun, you d— d Injin.” 

The Indian did not move. 

“Drop it, I say 1 ” 

The Indian remained erect and motionless. 

A rifle shot broke from the thicket. At first it seemed to 
have missed the Indian, and the man who had spoken cocked 
his own rifle. But the next moment the tall figure of JiM 
coUapsed where he stood into a mere blanketed heap. 

The man who had fired the shot walked towards the heap 
with the easy air of a conqueror. But suddenly there arose 
before him an awful phantom, the incarnation of savagery— a 
creature of blazing eyeballs, flashing tusks, and hot carni- 
vorous breath. He had barely time to cry out: “A wolf!” 
before its jaws met in his throat, and they rolled together on 
the ground. 

But it was no wolf— as a second shot proved— only Jim’s 
slinking dog ; the only one of the outcasts who at that supreme 
moment had gone back to his original nature. 

rr‘JTgi-11’"'’" I . - u ..-. — ■'-1 — — — — 
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WHY A NEW EDUCATION CODE IS NEEDED. 


Insjpector, “I am vert sorry to say, Miss Wilkins, that not one Child in this 
Standard can explain the ‘ Extended Predicate ! ’ 


‘‘LEST WE FORGET.’^ 

[ ‘ Whilst we are applauding the heroism of 
Tommy Atkins at the front, let us remember that 
the usual refuge for our wounded veterans is still 
the workhouse .” — Daily Paper.’] 

WHO are these marching, ’mid cheers of 
the nation, 

Bronzed from the Battlefield, gallant of 
mien. 

Smiling and pleased with the people’s 
ovation ? 

They are the heroes who fight for the 
Queen. 

Hip ! Hip ! Hurray ! 

Khaki for aye I 

Cheer we our loudest for Khaki to-day ! 

Who is this cripple, bent, ancient and 
hoar 

In Poverty’s sombre old uniform grey ? 
He’s but a pauper — ^who cares for his 
story ? 

Just an old soldier that ’s passing away. 
He ’s lost a limb, 

Eyes have grown dim — 

Isn’t the workhouse a haven for him ? 

MORE WORK FOR THE “BELLEISLE.” 
(Under consideration at the Admiralty.) 

After being properly patched up, to be 
used again as a target for shot and shell, 
to see whether when struck the paint 
becomes injured or remains intact. 

After repairs, to be anchored mid- 
stream to be subjected to a fire of pro- 
jectiles dropped from a balloon, to discover 
whether a dock so inundated can safely 
resist attack. 

After renovation, to be drawn over sub- 
marine mines to ascertain whether dyna- 
mite is e(iually destructive under water 
as above it. 

Finally, after complete restoration, to 
be placed in deep water and there fired at 
for two hours with torpedoes and shells 
of the largest diameter, and attacked with 
the newest species of infernal machines, 
to ascertain without a shadow of doubt 
whether she will sink. 


A BITTER CRY. 

[“The leader of the Liberal Party in North 
Walsham has proposed that the peace celebration 
should take the form of a house-to-house collection 
for the Indian famine.’^ — JFest 7 nm 8 te'> Gazette.] 

Britannia loquitur : — 

While their psean sings the Nation, 

Like a million chanticleers, 

While their joyous jubilation 
Fills the spheres ; 

While mad victory is flinging 
High her cap and gaily singing, 

Hark! what cry is this that’s ringing 
In my ears ? 

O’er the waste of many waters, 

Over leagues of land and sea, 

Do my dusky sons and daughters 
Call to me. 


While the flags are gaily flying, 

Hark ! I hear my children crying 
“Mother! Iieli3us! We are dying. 

Dost thou see ? 

“ Famine, frightful and appalling. 

Stalks amidst us on his way ; 

In our thousands we are falling 
Day by day ; 

And our bones that cry, beseeching 
To be buried, lie there bleaching 
Where the vultures hover, screeching 
O’er their prey. 

“ When your wounded sons lay scattered 
O’er the sun-scorched battle plain, 

Did we leave them, maimed and shattered, 
In their pain? 


A A 


In our arms we gently caught them, 
Through the storm of shot we brought them 
Safe to haven, and we sought them , 

Not in vain. 

What ! Should fear of death ax3pal us 
In your hour of need ? For shame ! 

Lo I we heard our brothers call us. 

And we came. 

In our grief and tribulation. 

Mother, seek we our salvation . 

In the spotless reputation 
Of thy Name.” 


MILITARY MEM., TRANSVAAL. 
When the ‘ slim ’ Boer runs away, 
Safe to get all of his guns away. 


VOL, OXVIJI, 
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Auctioneer . ‘‘Lot 62. A oestwikb Turner. Painted during the artist’s liebtime. 
WhA-T OEFEB5, GENTLEMEN ? ” 


AD LEONES!’’ 


By all means. Friends! Londoners I 
Citizens I to The Lions. “Give ye good 
den!” as Mossoo Moss, the Managing 
Director of the London Hippodrome might 
have said to the one-and-twenty noble 
savages, tamed and trained by Herr J uwus 
Sebth. There *s not a Lion-comiqne among 
this lot, but some unpleasantly snarly- 
looking customers, apparently only wait- 
ing an opportune moment for settling 
their imaginary grievances. Yet what can 
these Lions want more than they have? 
Fed well, looked after, sought after, 
kindly treated, a large party of friends 
twice a day, and a first-rate orchestra, 
conducted, by otir old friend M. Georges 


Jacobi, playing melodies tJiat delight all 
other Lions of the London season ! 
Only one Lion , of the lot seems to have 
retained anything like his native dignity, 
plm his natural ferocity. He growls 
protestingly ; he sneers (such nasty 
sneers ! ) at the go-carts on the round- 
about, in one of which he has to seat 
himself and be whirled round with the 
others, just as if he were an ordinary 
“’Arry“ out for a lark at a provincial 
Fair. Of what was that Lion thinking 
as he crouched in that rocking boat? One 
thing is noticeable — at least, on this 
occasion — they did not roar. Perhaps 
they do not consider themselves as 
having “ a roaring time of it.“ There was 
low muttering as of “ curses, not loud 


but deep,'^ a kind of jerky growling, but 
all were absolutely quelled by Herr 
Sbbth, while some, evidently hypocritical 
Lions, pretended to be quite fond of him. 
Timeo Danaos! But Herr JULlus Seeth 
has his eye on them, as his name implies ; 
and the Lions are constantly whispering 
to one another, “It's no use, Julius 
Seeth us ! “ 

Here, too, is a novelty in adrobatism, 
for the Pantzer Brothers do marvellous 
head-and-hand-balancing feats, not attired 
in tights, fleshings, and spangles, but 
simply in the ordinary modern evening 
dres of private life. They stroll in as if 
they had just temporarily left their private 
box merely to have a look round and see 
“ what 's up.“ In another second one of 
them is “up," his head on the other’s 
head, and his legs forming a “ V " in the 
air. Thus comfortably placed, “doing it 
on his head," in fact, he joins his comrade 
in a mandoline duett and in a fragrant 
cigarette. 

The latest war pictures, per the cinemc- 
tograph or “Bio-Tableaux," are thrillingly 
realistic. Great ovation for our greatest 
General “Bobs." Altogether a brilliant 
house and a first-rate entertainment. 

The Clown, our ancient Circus Clown, 
is conspicuous by his absence. Mr. Merri- 
man no longer exists; departed, too, is 
the quasi -military Ring - master : their 
occupation is gone; the “turns" are 
taken without them. A comic personage, 
who pretends to assist and does nothing 
except to get into everybody’s way, is the 
survival of “Joey": but even he only 
appears once or twice ; while the “ Famous 
Clown, Whimsical Walker from Drury 
Lane," has a “turn" all to himself byway 
of interlude. Alas, poor Yoriok ! The 
next to disappear will be the Christmas 
clown, then Pantaloon, then Harlequin 
and Columbine! The entire Pantomime 
party away, let's hope, to a brilliant 
transformation scene. 

The show finishes with the “ New Hippo- 
drome sensation," entitled Siberia. It 
goes with such a genuine dash and a splash 
into the real water with which the Ring is 
suddenly flooded, to a considerable depth 
too, that after all the melodramatic actors 
— ^the whole troupe, including, 1 think, 
the persecuted heroine, stage manager, 
prompter, and call -grooms, have with 
horses and sledges plunged into the tem- 
pest-tossed waves, the audience are roused 
to such a pitch of excitement that, on a 
very hot night, the extraordinary spectacle 
may yet be witnessed of M. Jacobi, his 
musicians and the entire auditorium 
plunging into the pool, and only recover- 
ing their senses on emerging drenched, 
to find “no change given." No actor 
need apply for an engagement here unless 
he can ride and swim. 

As to the plot of the Melodramatic 
Hippodromatic Sensation, it is a Ring- 
masterpiece. 
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PHOTOPATHY. 

[** Never before has light treatment taken defi- 
nite shape as it is undoubtedly doing now in a 
distinct * pathy/ which the Sommpathio World 
calls ‘ photopathy.* ” — Evening Eaper^l 

When dark and dismal maladies 
And gloomy menace of disease 
Man’s shrinking spirits frighten, 

’Tis very fit (if nothing new) 

Science its level best should do 
His sufferings to lighten. 

And while our doctors make their aim 
The torch of science to enflame 
Their patients, at the sight of them, 
Though heavy still their sufferings be, 
Will for the future cheerfully 
Endeavour to make light of them. 

MIS-DIRECTED MSS. 

III . — In the Days of my Youth, The Villain. 

[Enthralling as the following fragment of auto- 
biography undoubtedly is, we fear that this section 
of what Mr. Lecxy— or ‘Tay Pay*— -would call 
the ‘ M.A.P. of Life * was not Intended for our 
columns.'] 

1 WAS born in the ber-rave, ber-rave 
days of yore. Ah ! those were times 
indeed . I wasa babe of Gargantuan size, as 
befitted the offspring of a genie. My 
father was then failing in health, but as 
he had ramped, raged, and performed un- 
necessary wonders for so many years 
(was he not nephew to the one who per- 
formed the bottle trick in the Arabian 
story !) he was pensioned off at the Annual 
Meeting of Genii and Wizards. My father 
devoted his remaining centuries to my 
education, and if he saw the least signs of 
a virtuous inclination he would instantly 
sixppress it. Owing to this admirable 
training I soon became a superlative 
scoundrel, and my early years were passed 
in studying for an ogre-ship. The pro- 
fession of ogre was then coming in — 
genii were beginning to be considered 
old fashidned. As I grew older, times 
changed. Villains diminished in size, and 
I began to fear that my terrorizing i)ro- 
pensities would lose their pristine power. 
However, we had fine old castles and 
gloomy dungeons with which to console 
ourselves. I cultivated a stern and for- 
bidding countenance and (at the kind 
advice of a certain Mr. Alnsworth) a 
hollow, sepulchral voice — ^which made my 
throat rather sore. Still I was hated and 
feared. Ha ! ha ! those shrieking maidens, 
those infuriated heroes, what a lively time 
I gave them for nine hundred and ninety 
nine pages out of the thousand 1 

* * * :je ^ sfc 

The editor does not wish me to dwell on 
my later life. He is quite right ; it would 
spoil the title. But I must utter a protest 
against the miserable make-believe villains 
of the present day. A wretched, anaemic, 
frock-coated, cigar-smoking crew. I don’t 
believe there ’s a beetling brow, or a 


I 
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Husband {reading paper). “ The Boer Camp is in a priohtful state— dead Horses 
AND Cattle lying about.” 

Yowng Wife {inmocerdly). ‘‘Then now I understand what is meant by ‘the Boers 

ASSUMING the OFFENSIVE.’ ” 


bloodshot eye, or a thunder-and-lightning 
expression amongst the whole lot of ’em. 
As for myrmidons! they haven’t one to 
bless themselves with. Zounds and fury 1 
it isn’t respectable. Then, again, castles 
—why, the novelists occupy the castles 
now, and the villain has to rent a flat! 
No wonder our influence is waning. What 
would have been thought of my fatlier if 
he had dabbled in chemistry, and kept a 
laboratory and made messy experiments ? 
Faugh ! he slaughtered like a true 
black-hearted, uncompromising villain. 
Not one or two quiet, paltry murders, but 
wholesale massacres with picturesque 


accompaniments. But I am digressing. 
Let me direct the reader’s attention once 
more to the glories of my past scoundrelish 
youth. Villains were villains then. No 
matter, perhaps, even now — time will 
come 1 

Chinese Questions.— Are “ the Boxers ” 
armed ? Why, of course, how could they 
“ box” without arms? True. Then they 
have guns? Certainly. But the name 
‘‘ Boxers ” suggests “ the noble art of self- 
defence ” and the Prize Ring, doesn’t it? 
It may. As to ammunition, “ The Boxers ” 
can go on for any number of “ rounds.” 
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OPERATIC NOTES. 

Friday. — Faust j admirably 
sung and acted all round. 
Melba at her very best as 
Marguerite. M. Saleza, an 
ideal Faust j in most becoming 
costume. Planqon'S Mephisto 
as impressive as ever. Mar- 
guerite, Faust, and Mephisto 
re-called four times by crowded 
and enthusiastic house after 
Garden Scene. Talking of 
garden scene, Marguerite 
evidently a skilled horticul- 
turist — otherwise, Siebel (Mile. 
Maubourg) could never have 
picked a rose olT heliotrope 
and a carnation off same stalk 
as daisies. Never exuite un- 
derstood how Mep)histo, who 
turned so unwell at sight of 
cross on sword-hilts, nerved himself to enter Cathedral. True, 
he keeps carefully inside the stone columns, where he probably 
felt sheltered. Horrible doubt whether Marguerite escaped 
him after all. In the Apotheosis the angels evidently unaware 
that they were welcoming another lady altogether. 

Whenever Fidelio is given with the same cast as on Saturday, 
June 2, let me strongly advise even those who may consider the 
OjDera a heavy one, as does your humble and obedient servant, 
to go and hear it. Fraulein Teenina deserves all the hearty 
applause she receives, both for her singing and acting. The 
other Fraulein, Miss Schbfe— which sounds like making ‘ mis- 
chief ^ out of her name — so bright and clear that she ought to 
be a star of the first magnitude on a summer night, is just 
suited to the part of Marcellina. There are five “ Herren in 
it to two ‘‘Fraulein,” so that the alternative title of the Opera 
(in English) might be “AU for Herr’.” The Herren, good as 
they make 'em : lucky to catch such Herren. Herr MOTTL must 
have felt very lumbago-ish next day, as besides his arm exercise 
with the b^ton he had to *‘boo and boo and boo," over and 
over again, in answer to the hearty and unanimous applause 
of a crowded and appreciative audience. 

The Wagner Wagaries I have not heard since years ago I 
"did ’em." I am not a Cyclist. To hear Wagner’s work is 
one thing ; to see his ideas concreted on stage, quite another. 
What terrors for me hath " The Worm," or Pantomime Dragon, 
with an electric light in his laughing eye ? Am I astonished 
by the painted rainbow, or frightened by the two Giants, both 
together very inferior to any one old-fashioned Giant on Drury 
Lane stage at Christmas time. But Giants in summer are out of 
season and can’t be up to much. So, just for once in a way, I 
1 let wheel alone. Whyte Kidd. 


WITH COM PAUL. j 

(From our own Interviewer by strictly private and confidential 

wire.) 

"OOM Paul," says I, "you’re a rum ’un." j 

"The noblest Rum ’un of ’em all," he replies. He ’s not badly 
posted up in general literature. 

" But how about Mrs. Kruger ? " says I, winking and giving 
him a dig in the ribs simultaneously. 

"She’s all right," says Oom Paul, reciprocating; "the old 
lady’s keeping the house y^ell aired. See ? ’’ and he chuckled 
prodigiously. 

"But," I ventured to inquire, "what will your good lady 
do " 

Here Oom Paul interrupted, bursting into melody (in rather 
a roupy tone). 


"What will she do, love. 

When I am trekking, 

No means of cheque-ing I 
What will she do ? " 

Then he subsided and smoked. He wouldn’t sing badly if he 
had been taught early in life. He ’s getting his lessons rather 
too late. 

"But," I resumed, "to return to Mrs. Kruger " 

"Not if I know it," said Oom Paul, smiling sweetly; "at 
least not yet awhile. Ours is what some of you English call 
a ‘union of hearts.’ And I may sing with your respected 
nautical poet, 

"If I’m going away for a year and a 
day, 

And none know where to find me, 

They ’ll ask and be sold, for they 
won’t be told. 

By the ‘ Girl I ’ve left behind 
I me.’ " 

"Bravo I " I exclaimed, for really 
Oom Paul was in great form. 

At this moment Reitz entered. 

What a change came over the ex- 
President, who, suddenly assuming 
the severe air of a responsible chair- 
man, rapped the table with the bowl 
of his pipe and said, 

"The sitting is adjourned sine 
die. I must put matters to Ri!ITZ.” “I was shown out. 

And Reitz showed me out. Our oivn Correspondent. 


OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. 

The Chicamon Stone (SMITH Elder) is a succession of })ictures 
of one of the weirdest parts of the world. In power, in 
simplicity, in occasional grandeur, it is worthy of the theme. 

My Baronite, brought up 
on Fennimore Cooper, 
ruefully admits what a 
stagey creature he was 
compared with C 1 1 v E 
Phillipps - WOLLEY. The 
story is set in Alaska, 
the actors allured by 
promise of discovery of 
a fabulous gold mine. 
The author haij not only 
a rare gift of describing 
Nature in her most gi- 
gantic moods — and it 
seems so easy as one reads the telling sentences — but, and this 
is a rare combination, all his people, whether Indians, honest 
Britishers, or undyed scoundrels of white complexion, are real 
flesh and blood. Alike in its human aspect and in its dis- 
closure of a new, strange wild world of nature, it is most 
excellent. 

The Library of Useful Stories (George Newnes) is not, as some 
might think, a series of shilling shockers. It is one of the most 
interesting, instructive, and original series my Baronite has 
come across. Each volume deals in learned yet lucid and 
succinct manner, with some great fact or problem of daily life. 
For example, there is the story of Life in the Seas, of the Weather, 
of Electricity, of the Stars, of Primitive Man, and of a score of 
other profound matters. For each little volume is responsible 
one of the highest authorities of the day. It is impossible to 
over rate the extent or the value of the educational influence 
spread by these works. It is pleasant to reflect, as we haven’t 
jto bear the charges, that the circulation must be enormous 
i before the original cost is covered. * The Baron be B.-W . 









Peospect op ye Trooping op tb Coiottr on tb Horse Guards I^arade during ye Homan Period. 
{Fr(yin, a rare old FrU%e (not) in y& British Museimi,) 


ENGLISH HISTOKY FOR FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

Edited by Henri Tropfort. 

What did Guildaume after the Battle of Hasting ? 

He took the whole of England, subjugating Hbrevard, named 

The Awake,’* because he had always the eye open. 

What was the character of Guillaume ? 

He was a brave warrior, of a prodigious strength, and also 
an author. 

What was his principal work ? 

Doomsday Bodk^ a treatise on the final doom of perfidious 
Albion. Guillaume was the first of the French kings of| 
England. 

And the others ? 

They were Guillaume II., Henri Beauolerc, Etienne, Comte 
de Blois, Henri d’ Anjou, Richard Cceur db Lion, Jean Sans- 
tbrrb, Henri III., Edouard Longohamp (written by the 
English ‘ ‘ Longshanks ”), EDOUARD II., EDOUARD III., and^RiOHARD 
de Bordeaux. 

What was the principal event of this period ? 

Jean Sanstbrrb was forced by the rebel English Barons to 
grant them the Great Charter of ** Habeas Corpus P' These two 
Latin words, “ Thou mayest have the body,** were the cry of 
the English brigands to the friends of those whom they had 
massacred., At the conunencement of the battle they cried 
“Money or life I** Thus commenced the first of the 
“Chartered Companies” of England, associations of pirates, 
of which the last, the Chartered of South Africa, presided by 
Sir Rhodes, has been justly denounced by M. Tropfort and 
other distinguished writers in France. 

“What did then Jean Sansterre? 

He sustained an unequal struggle against the Chartered of 
South England, but in fine vanquished ; he was drowned by the 
rebels in a laundry called the “Wash ** (blanehisserie anglaise). 

Was England then governed by the Chartered? 

No. Louis, King of France, debarked at Sandvich, ohe of the 


seven ports, which the English, ignorant of French, call the 
Cinq Ports, instead of the Sept Ports. Sandvich is the counti'y 
of origin of the “sandvich,** eaten by the English at all the 
repasts. Also, from the most ancient times, the English have 
played there a game called “ the golfe ’* because it is played on 
the sandy shore of a golfe. The Directors of the Chartered of 
South England were all barons, as the directors of most com- 
panies at present — called “ guinea bags,** as they put guineas 
in the pockets of their trouser, or bag. They were playing, 
therefore, at the golfe, game of the nobles, when Louis debarked 
and vanquished them. England again conquered by a Frenchman . 
Was Louis King of England ? 

No, He permitted Henri III., son of Jean Sanstbrrb, to 
succeed his father. Opposed by the rebels of the Chartered. 
Who was the greatest of the French Kings of England ? 
Edouard III. He disputed with Jean, King of France, and 
conquered him in battle at Poitiers, This is not surprising, as 
Edouard himself was a Frenchman. The King Jean died in 
prison, at London, in the palace of the Savoy, now a hotel. 
Edouard besieged Calais, and at first was persuaded by the 
English mercenaries to massacre all the inhabitants, as did 
always the English pirates. Then he refused to murder more j 
tlian six, and finally he pardoned even these last. This King 
himself was truly French, since he founded an order of cheva- 
Lerie with the garter of a lady, which would have been “ shock- 
ing ’ ’ for an Englishman, and gave a French devise to the order. 
He conquered also Scotchland, province of England. The in- 
habitants of Scotchland, the Scotchers or Highlanders, have 
always detested the English. Even at present the name English 
is odious to a Scotcher. 

Who was the last French King of England ? 

Richard of Bordeaux. What sad fate for a Bordelais, always 
so gay, so animated, to govern a people sad and mournful as 
the English! He was assassinated in 1400 by Henry IV., son 
of a Belgian prince, Jean de Gaud. Thus the first successor 
of the French Kings was only a Belgian. H. D. B. 
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EX-COMMANDER ROSEBEEY-BUNSBY. 

{A Political Parallel from Dickens,) 

The fortietli anniversary of the launch of the good ship 
Western Daily Mercury being now at hand, the Master, 
Captain Edward Cuttle, deemed it expedient to celebrate the 
, event in some fashion ; 

^ post, requesting to be 
Pioichcry-Punshy , Do I say how they ’re to b.e favoured with an early 
got at? No. Why not? Because the bearings communication, 
of this observation lies in the application of it.” ■PAouon-w v _ Rttmoo v 


of this observation lies in the application of it.” ROSEBERY - Bunsb Y, 

who was one of those sages who act upon conviction, took some 
time to get the conviction thoroughly into his mind that 'the 
Master of the Western Daily Mail was entitled to make such a 
demand upon his leisure. But when he had grappled with the 
question and mastered it he promptly sent the message, which 
he followed up by a personal call the same evening, 

“ Eosebery-Bunsby,” said the Captain, grasping him by the 
hand, what cheer, my lad, what cheer ? ” 

“ Shipmate,^' replied the voice within Eosebery-Bunsby, 
unaccompanied by any sign on the part of the retired com- 
mander himself, hearty, hearty ! 

“ Eosebery-Bunsby, said the Captain, rendering irre- 
pressible homage to his genius, “ here you are I A man as can 
give an opinion as is brighter than di’monds— a man as, no 
matter how retiring he may be, is bound to come to the front 
again afore a’ong ! ” Which the Captain sincerely believed. 

“Eor why?” growled Eosebery-Bunsby, looking at his 
friend for the first time. Which way? If so, why not? 
Therefore I ” These oracular words seemed almost to make 
the Captain giddy; they launched him into such a sea of 
speculation and conjecture. 

‘^Eosebery-Bunsby,” said the Captain, appealing to, him 
solemnly, “what do you make of this here present situation 
and the future of tho Party ? ” 

“War has its curses,” returned Eosebery-Bunsby, with 
unusual promptitude, “ likewise its blessings. We stand at 
the parting of the ways. Are, we going to avoid catchwords or 
are we not ?, Shall we show a sane appreciation of the destinies 
of Empire ? ■ Who knows ? If so be as faction is annihilated at 
the present moment, my opinion is it won’t come back no more. 
If so be as it revives, ray opinion is it will. What ^s wanted is 
clear sight, cool courage, and freedom from formula. Do I say 
how they ’re to be got ? No. Why not ? Because the bearings 
of this observation lies in the application of it.” 

“ Eosebery-Bunsby ! ’’ sAid Cajjtain Cuttle, who would seem 
to have estimated the value of his distinguished friend’s opinions 


in proportion to the immensity of the difficulty he found in 
making anything out of them. “ Eosebery-Bunsby,” said the 
Captain, quite confounded by admiration, “you carry a weight 
of mind easy as would swamp one of my tonnage soon. Now, 
what is your opinion as to stowing of this here message of 
yours away for a week or two, and prodoocing it on a fitting 
occasion ? ” 

Eosebery-Bunsby descrying no objection to this proposal, it 
was carried into execution .... 

I For which you ’ll overhaul “ Domhey and Son,” Vol, II., 

• ch, 9, and tdhen found make a note of, 

“IN A GOOD CADSE.” 

Another chance for the charitable ! Another lure, this time 
in the form of a Shakspearian play, to entice the silver and 
gold of kindly-hearted folk to St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
where on Monday, June 25, and Wednesday, June 27, will be 
given, under the distinguished patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Fife and -the Duke of Fife, K.T., Much Ado About Nothing, 
So much for the play— and we hope it will be ever so much !— 
but the “much ado” that Mr, Punch, with his “talented 
assistants,” makes, is not about nothing,” but about a great 
deal, for it is still about the Hospital for Sick Chpdren in 
Great Ormond Street. Under Mr. SHEPARD’S direction is the 
comedy produced, and the Shepard’s troupeau numbers four 
ladies and eleven gentlemen, who will join their audience in 
doing their very best in aid of 
‘ ‘ A Good Cause. ’ ’ 

To come to business. The Tickets \ 

may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Hospital, Great 

Ormond Street, W.C. ; Messrs. | 

Chappell, 50, New Bond Street, 

and the Box Offiee, St. George’s fer 

Hall, Langham Place ; of Miss 

McClelland, Pioneer Club, 5, 

Grafton Street, and of many ^ flf/ W. 

others, for which see handbill and , 
advertisements, and “ when found 
make a note of.* ^ 

Performance both evenings at 8 o’clock. You are expected 
to make No more ado about it, but take your tickets to sec 
Much Ado about Nothing, 

THE SINE QUA NON. 

[‘*M. Br^'cA’, a French chemist, claims to have discovered a serum whicl 
cures alcoholism.” — Daily Paper,] 

They talked o’ the millennium, but, eh, I had my doot 
Hoo sic a strange-like state o’ things could ever come aboot ; 

I airgued wi’ the meeiiister till I was like tae weary him— 

I hadna heard a single’ word aboot this braw new serium. 

Eh, Science I what a pow’r art thou ! Nae mortal can divine 
The' weird-like wonders thou wilt work— tlie mairvels that hi 
thine, 

An’ sure, o’ a’ thy meeracles I doot there isna any o’m 
Tae equal this, because, ye kon, it brings us the millennium. 

Ye tak’ a drunk— they ’re easy got— say, ane wi’ a deleerium ; . 
Jist gie the lad a spoonfu’ o’ this stuff they ca’ the serium, 

An’ ere it ’s doun, your drouthy loOn becomes a stric’ T.T., 

An unco guid, an’ like eneuch, an elder o’ the Free. 

Ou aye, yon is the preenciple, an’ bein’ scienteefio, 

I wad hae likit fine tae test myseV the new speceefic, 

But first, yc ien, I maun be foil. Weel, weel, anithei^ spot ’ll 
Alebbe bring on the fittin’ state, Hi ! lassie, whaur ’s the botllo ? I 

Appropriate Garments for Messrs. Kruger and Steyn.— 
Cut-away Coats. 
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‘ ENGLISH FOR THE ‘‘BRITISH.’ 


THE FIRST LESSON. 

IMtU Boy {in Church for the first time )» “Oh, Gran’ma, what is he goino to do to Polly ! ’ 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN GAZETTEER. 

A Prominent Politician — M.P.’s always 
like to be so described — in a recent speech 
as to the future of South Africa, alluded 
to the “ easy tramsition from Pretoria to 
Victoria,” and now a friendly gentleman, 
who dwells at home at ease in far Colo- 
rado, has gone to the trouble and expense 
of cabling a suggestion that Johannes- 
burg shall henceforth be known as 
Robertsburg. Most excellent idea ; well 
worth developing. But Robertsburg is a 
trifle too high-flown and stilted, don’t 
you think ? Nice breezy name like Bobs- 
burg or Bobsworth much more suitable. 
Only Bobsworth recalls Bosworth. But 
why not Freddibobs — on the euphonious 
analogy of Harrismith? There are a 
few other changes intelligent people 
would like to see. In fact, there seems 
no sound reason why a committee of the 
London County Council should not be 
appointed to re-name every town of 
any size or importance in the Transvaal 
and Free State. 

Some riverside town on the Orange 
River or Yaal might be re-named Cook- 
ham, in honour of Lord Kttohbner. 
There are even places in British terri^ 
tory connected with the war which 
might be rechristened. It would be a 
graceful compliment to H.R.H,, on the 
part of the Government, if Kimberley 
were converted into Diamond Jubilee. 
The German Emperor would, no doubt, 
be pleased at the alteration of Mafeking 
into Baden Baden. 


TO LIZ. 

(On reading Canon Ratonsley^s thousandth 
war-poem.) 

O Liz, I bid you always keep 
Your drooping pecker up, because, 

What woes so e’er would make you weep, 
’Tis one of Nature’s kindly laws 

That every blessed day which dawns, Liz, 

Brings forth some verse of Canon Rawns- 
ley’sI 

In peace, he tunes his daily reed 
To meet a keenly felt demand ; 

To travellers he gives a lead 
Through Italy or Switzerland ; 

Whilst e’en our English woods and lawns, 
Liz, 

No less are themes of Canon Rawnsley’s. 

In war, he sings— with gay bravado — 
Each day’s excursions and alarms, 

The correspondent’s escapado, 

Or Bugler Jinks his feats of arms ; 

On war’s dread chess-board all the pawns, 
Liz, 

Are proteges of Canon Rawnslby’s. 

0 Liz, I have not heretofore 
Addressed a verse to you, and I 

Am likely to address no more, 

Because — ^you’d know the reason why ? 

1 think the reason on you dawns, Liz — 

I’d rhymes to match with matchless 

“ Rawnsley’s ! ” 


CRICKET (Boers v. English). — ^Kruger 
(bowled Roberts) out for one run (to 
Macadodorp). 


(1 tale both practical and poetic,) 

An admirer of the Poet Laureate sat 
reading the correspondence about the 
terms “ British ” and “English, ” in the 
Times, 

“Am I an Englishman, or am I a 
Briton?” he asked himself, and could 
come to no conclusion. He dropped the 
interesting journal and turned to the 
latest work of the Poet Laureate, and 
allowed his eyes to fall upon the pages. 
Then his eyes closed unconsciously. In a 
moment there was a complete change in 
his surrounding.s. 

He found himself hemmed in on every 
side by a number of soldiers, who levelled 
their rifles at his head. 

‘ ‘ Spare me ! he cried. “ You dare not 
touch me. I claim the protection of my 
national flag.” 

“To what nation do you belong?” 
asked the officer, knocking up the rifles 
of his men. 

The Admirer of the Poet Laureate was 
puzzled. 

“lama sort of Briton,” ho answered 
after some consideration. 

“ Won’t do. We can show no mercy to 
! a sort of Briton.” 

“ Well, I am wrong. I should say I am 
j an Anglo-Celtic.” 

“ Never heard of such a race. I am 
afraid we must shoot you.” 

I And once again the rifles were levelled 
at the head of the unfortunate admirer of 
the Poet Laureate. 

“Spare me I spare me!” shouted the 
luckless connoisseur, falling on his knees. 

“How can we spare you if you are 
difficult of identification? Say who you 
are, and we will consider the merits of 
your case.” 

“I am an Englishman,” at length re- 
turned the admirer of the Poet Laureate. 

The rifles were immediately lowered. 

“Why couldn’t you have said that 
before,” grumbled the officer, “ and saved 
us all this bother? ” 

And then the admirer of the Poet 
Laureate awoke. 

“ Englishman seems the best name, after 
all ! ” he cried. Then he returned to the 
poem of his favourite author. 

In a few moments he was once again 
fast asleep. 

But this time his slumber was dreamless. 


JOHN BULL IN THE CHINA SHOP. 
[“Sir Claude MacDonald has addressed a 
Note to the Tsung-li-Tamen demanding the reas''n 
for the impeachment of Liu, Chiu, and Feng, 
'vfho were recently concerned in obtaining com- 
mercial concessions for foreigners,” — Tmos,] 

And shall they take Lnj,* Chiu*’' and Feng ? 

And shall Reformers fly ? 

The Powers that be (and Claude Mao D.) 
Will know the reason why ! 

* Pronounced Lew and Chew pro hao vice. 
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UNPACKING THE WEDDING PRESENTS. 

{Bride and her sisters discovered hard 
at ivork,) 

First Sister, Here’s another carriage 
clock. 

Second Sister {entering it). That makes 
nine. 

First Sister. And another dinner gong. 

Second Sister. That makes five. 

First Sister. And a conplemore silver 
card cases. 

Second Sister. Two more— that ’s seven 
of them. 

First Sister, And here ’s something that 
I think is intended for something or other. 

Second Sister. Oh, I know what it is — 
I have seen it at the Stores. It’s an egg- 
boiler. {Enters it.) 

First Sister. Another silver-backed hair 
brush. 

Second Sister. That ’s the ninth. Quite 
a stock of them. 

First Sister. Oh, here ’s a silver-mounted 
riding whip. 

Second Sister. The fourth, and thfe dear 
girl never rides anything but a bicycle. 

First Sister. More carriage clocks, card 
cases, and dinner gongs I 

Second Sister. I have entered them. 
And now, dear {turning to heroine of the 
hour), I will write your letters of thanks 
for you. What shall I say? 

Bride. The usual thing, I suppose, dear 
— ^that I am delighted with them all, be- 
cause they are just what I wanted I* 

[Scene closes in upon fresh arrivals of 
clocks, gongs, whips, brushes, and card 
cases. 


THE CAPITAL TRAIN. 

(Bjj a. a. S.) 

[“ Capital ! ” he exclaimed, with great energy. 

What is a capital P It does not consist of any 
particular collection of bricks and mortar. The 
Eepublican capital, the seat of Government, is 
nere, in this car. There is no magic about any 
special site.” — Excerpt from the Daii^ Express 
interview with Nearly-Ex-President Kbuger, at 
Machadodorp, June 7.] 

In accordance with the above pro- 
nouncement, it is understood that the 
Z. A. S. M., i.e. Zuid Afrikaansche Spoor- 
weg Maatschappij (good Heavens, what a 
name!), have collected the remnants of 
their rolling-stock and issued the following 
time-table for provisional use on the Pre- 
toria-Delagoa Bay Railway. It will relate 
to one special train only, made up of a 
bogie-engine, a stoep-car with replicas of 
Barnato'S Lions, spittoon, and collapsible 
flagstaff complete, a Raadzaal van (stand- 
ing room for twenty legislators, if they 
can be found), a padded break for Mr. 
Rhitz, and a Law Court and baggage 
truck for Judge Gregorowski and any 
other etceteras. The fare will be 
£2,000,000, payable to Lord Kitche:^er on 
the return journey to Pretoria. The train 



Jones {who has accidenially sat on his Wife's new Hat) warUes 

“I AM SITTING ON THE SlYLB, MaRY.” 


will run as under (weather and Lord 

Roberts permitting) ; — 

Down. 

Machadodorp . . dep. 1.0 A.M., June 9. 

Waterval Boven . arr. uncertain (A), June 9. 

dep., some time at night, 
June 9. 

Nooitgedacht . . arr. 2.30 a.m., June 10, or 
thereabouts. 

Elandshoek — ^will not stop (B), June 10. 

Nelspruit .... arr. 12.15 A.M., June 11 
(possibly). 

Krokodilpoort . ai’r, 3.10 a.m., June 11. 

dep. 3.10 A.M. (0), June 11. 

Kaapmuiden. . arr. 4*5 a.m. (D), June 11, 
change into goods 
train at siding, 
dep. 11*50 i\M., June 11. 


Hectorspruit . arr. 3*30 A.M. (E), June 12 
(stoep-car only, rest un-^ 
coupled and shunted). 
Komatipo.rt . arr. any time (P), June 13, — 
Stop. 

Up. 

Komatipoort . . dep. 1*0 a.m., Exp., 
June 14. 

Pretoria. ... rr. 5*0 p.m., Exp., June 
14.— Stop. 

Notes. 

(A) Gen, French in the neighbourhood. (B) 
Mr. Winston Churchill and ten other corres- 
pondents wait on platform. (C) Pursuit-train 
signalled. (D) Halt to commandeer tobacco and 
repair Seat of Government, now somewhat thread- 
bare. (E) Reitz, Gregorowski, etc., unavoid- 
ably abandoned here. (F) Handed oyer to British. 
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Then he gazed up at the majestic, rocky 
. induna above him, towering right up into 

'''M/y/ % / X the cloudless blue oeldt. He was thinking 

' '/''/m///Mi/A////Wif/iw W/ ' of the girl he so fondly imagined he had 

I behind him, and hadn't* That very 
w^w / day he had heard by Kaffir runner, that 

' / Araminta^ DE F0S3ihTA had ^ arrived in 

/ 1 ' a agony, another * useless woman.* If I am 

// /ill i f 'i li lr^ ^ i \ u wounded, all is lost, for she will nurse 

I III I I I In I 11 \\\\^^ me, however hard I struggle to escape.** 

I ii I il f i .M )w down heavily upon a Doppe/% 

I 1 1 I 1 ffilBPlIBw his veldtschoen more closely about 

I ^ his shoulder, and thought* He consulted 

II wall. A noise without attracted 

j I his attention. Putting on the fcnobfeeme 

u^nto, a f^rfe flgn^ ^oaiM^^to^^ew.^ 

{ 1 ^ looked at it, and him, disdainfully. 

|wr. ‘*You are a hartebeest/ ** she said. 

MARK TAPLEY ATKINS. ** Your appetite is better than your man- 

. ^ Yc>u offer me nothing, and yet I 

Officer {gomgh^rmndsafkT a mgU of “Well, did you find, the Ground have trekked all the way from Kambmociye 

Very wet last jnight ? *>ii,>' 




MARK TAPLEY ATKINS. 


Tommy , “Oh no, Sir. Our Blankets soaked up all the Rain !’* 


“DEEPLY VELDT." 

We had a visit from a strange individual, 


it and re-read it ; then we tried it upside She smil 
down, and, finally, sideways. Up to the revolver, 
present we have failed to get ‘ * the hang * * meaningly . 


to nurse you! ** 

“ But I am not wounded',” he urged. 

She smiled ominously, and produced a 
revolver. “I will see to that,” she said 


last week, who said that he was just of the screed, and in the hope that some ‘‘Leave me!*' he cried. “I wish to | 
away from the front,” and would like to of our readers may be niore successful, rest. I would retire to my vlei-b(xgj6- I 


“do” a South African story for Punch, we give it here. 
Regarding him critically, we concluded _ 

from his appearance — deeply sunburnt UJNHh. 

about the tip of the nose, and with a wild, It was sun-up. 


UNDER THE SPRUIT. 


am not woiinded, and ” 

She cocked the quick-firing Hotckiss. 
But, sharp as she was, she found herself 


It was sun-up. A solitary sjambok, in a alone. The trooper had “ done a guijje ,' ’ * 


weird expression of the dexter eye—that succession of light, graceful bounds, . 

he would probably be found very much hurried away from -^he only human being . ^ 

“ away from the front.*' We" remarked dis- visible on the trek-toio. The man was a The Rhododendron Show at the 
paragingly upon the recent “slump” in trooper of the Marine Light Horse. He Royal BotanioaIj Gardens.— Could there 
war stories, but he replied that, so long had dismounted, and quickly bringing be a more appropriate name for exhibiting 
as plenty of local terms were thrown in, his Maxim to his shoulder, he pulled gardeners than that of “ Messrs. WatereR 
the “ Blood and .Khaki ” story still “.went trigger and laid thesjawlbok low. & SON ? ” Of course, if “ Son ” were spelt 

down.” We shrugged the editorial shoul-^ “That will serve ^ me for a meal ere I “Sim’* the title would be about perfect, 
jders, and bade him throw it off his chest, inspan the disselboom again. Yes, But there ! perfection is unattainable 
^he following is the result. We have read I deserve the sjambok,’* he murmured, even by Rhododendra. 


& Son ? ” Of course, if “ Son ” were spelt 
“ Sim ’* the title would be about perfect. 
But there ! perfection is unattainable 


! said, mat I have brought with me gold to the value of two milliozis, TFhatever monetary resources I ma 
are simply those we require for State purposes. **1 
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AMUSEMENTS FOE ASCOT. 

(Provided for the better sex). 

After taking infinite trouble to secure 
a dream of a dress, to wait expectantly to 
see whether it will rain or keep up. 

After arriving on the course to find 
one’s only duchess monopolised by the 
Buckingham-Browns, to dismay of all 
semi-outsiders. 

Between the races to notice one’s hated 
rivals in the sacred enclosure, to which 
one has no admittance. 

At luncheon, to contrast the men of this 
year who have remained at home with 
those of last season who are now at the 
front. 

And— perhaps safest of all— to leave the 
doubts and fears, the heart-burnings and 
disappointment of the meeting to others, 
and to learn all about Ascot by reading 
the papers. 

PARLOUR BORED -EES AT THE 
GAIETY. 

Referring to the New Gaiety Theatre, 
which is to replace the sacred temple of 
burlesque erected Consule Hollingshbad, 
that Universal Dramatic Provider, Mr. 
George Edwardes, has informed an inter- 
viewer that in the forthcoming playhouse 
“A special feature is to be made of 
private boxes. Bach will have a little 
parlour attached, so that if a man is 
bored by the piece he can read his 
evening paper before a fire in cold 
weather.” This is, perhaps, the strongest 
inducement to visit a theatre ever offered 
to a playgoer. As a rule, Mr. Edwardes 
docs not anticipate frosts ” at the esta- 
blishments over which he holds sway ; in 
fact, any glacial entertainments which he 
may have produced have speedily been 
thawed, by Mr. Edwardes’ patent process, 
into gold-producing streams. Manager 
George doesn’t guarantee to provide 
newspapers. He says If a man is 
bored,” &c., “he can read his news- 
paper,” &c. “His,” mark you. 

Again, why is no provision made for any 
lady who may be annoyed by the play ? 
Also, why not provide ‘ ‘ side-shows ’ ’ in the 
little parlours, or switch on phonographic 
excerpts from dramas at other houses? 
Or, instead of the little parlours, why not 
have billiard -rooms and skittle-alleys? 
A silver grill fitted^ to the fireplaces 
might supply devilled kidneys, Welch 
rarebits and spatchcocks to the man with 
the evening paper. And, on second 
thoughts, why not make the front of the 
house a hotel ? Or begin with the hotel 
and add the theatre i 

In short, there is no knowing what 
luxuries Mr. Edwardes might not supply 
to those of his patrons who are driven 
from a Siberian spectacle into the com- 
fortable parlours so thoughtfully pro- 
vided for malcontents. And, of course 
there will be no fire without smoke I 


iV /V 
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“QUANTUM SUFFICIT!’^ 

First Owner{Mely}mxmredwith a “Now, ought I to have the Letters put 

ON THE Box?” j 

Second Owner. “ Well, the O.B. would be enough, because you ’ll have the Gee I 

INSIDE ! ” 


THE GENERALS’ POST-BAG. 

Dear Lord Methuen,— Though I am 
only a little girl, I am sure you will like 
to know how angry I am that people 
should dare to make out that you are not 
one of the greatest generals who ever 
lived. Of course they are awfully envious 
of you because you are a lord, and that ’s 
why it is. As we are a very old family 
ourselves, though not lords, we feel very 
much for you. Pa feels it so much that 
he has changed our name from Buggins to 
Methuen out of sympathy, which I am 
sure will please you, as we are descended 
from De Bougeyn, who came over with 
the Conqueror. Pa and Ma ask me to say 
that they will be very glad if you will 
c- me and stay with us and bring your 
r, odals and orders when you come home, 
,nd I am your loving little 

Ermyntrude Methuen (“Popsie”). 


“ON A CLIFF BY THE SEA.” 
(Whit Monday.) 

A VERSE for “ ’Arry ” ? Well, I ’m shot I 
(Excuse ray language plain and terse) 
For such a nuisance I have not j 

A verse. 

His praise don’t ask me to rehearse, 

But, if you like — I ’ll tell you what — | 
The role of Balaam I ’ll reverse. | 

Only, like Balak, from this spot 
Desire me ’Arry’s tribe to curse, 

To grant that prayer you ’ll find me not 
Averse ! 


A Name for Him. — Among the Boer 
delegates is one Mr. Wessbls. He is a 
violent person, and, as representing 
several furious Boers rolled into one, may 
be designated as “ Wbssels of wrath.” 
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THE BOOK OP BEAUTY. 

A Great Thought for every Day in the Year. 

In Monthly Parts. 

VII.— THE COM SECTION. 

I.— Proverbs. 

June 1st. — ^The wise man sayetli, “There is a lion in the 
gate ; I will gird np my loins and flee unto the hills : ’ ’ 

2nd. — ^But the very wise man goeth thither betimes in a chariot 
of steam, or ever the lion is anywhere near. 

3rd. — The simple man sayeth, “When mine enemies appear 
they shall find me on the stoep ; “ and lo ! there he is : 

4th. — ^But the prudent man taketh a like vow, and lo I there 
he is not I 

5th. — ^The foolish man promiseth and payeth on the nail : 

6th. — ^But the wise man giveth paper and straightway goeth 
on a long journey. 

7th. — ^The simple man defendeth his neighbour’s house : 

8th. — ^But the prudent man putteth an hireling in the fore- 
front of his own dwelling. 

9th. — ^The foolish man saith, “ I will take no thought of silver 
and gold, nor of the wherewithal to make myself sleek ; bat I 
will go forth and meet mine enemy in the way : “ 

10th. — ^But the wise man saith, * ‘ I will store up goodly garners 
that I may stay myself with solace in the hour of my extremity.’^ 


liTH.— The simple man saith, “ 1 yield," and he yicldoth ; 

12TH.~But the prudent m.an hangeth out a linen garment and 
letteth off his fowling-piece from the back window. 

13th.— T he foolish man careth not foh his body and goods, if 
so he may save his soul from shame : 

llTii.— But the wise man sondeth forth his shekels in ships 
of merchandise, and seenreth a sanctuary against the evil day. 

15th.— T he simple man countoth not the cost ere he goeth out 
to war : 

16th. — ^B ut the very simple man stayeth after, to make it good. 

17th. — ^T he prudent man sendeth messengers into afar country, 
and entlceth strange peoples to succour him for naught : 

18th.— -B ut the exceeding prudent man contrivoth himself to 
be one of the messengers. 

II.— Hymns. 

19th, 20th.— Thrice slim is he and full his cup 
With streams of bliss untold, 

Who hath his treasure piled up 
In bars of solid gold. 

He trusteth not in human grace 
Whose promise oft is vain, 

But hath a sure retx*eat in case 
It cometh on to rain. 

21st to 23rd. — How beauteous when the wicked rage 
To scale the mountain-heights, 

And there survey our heritage 
Of heavenly kopje-rights I 

How blest the man who leaves behind 
The fenced ways of vice. 

And contemplates with open mind 
The joys of Paradise I 

Who tarries not where sinners stand 
In naughty ribald groups, 

To hoar the heathen’s brazen band 
Or wanton on the stoeps I 
III.— Meditative Poems. 

24th, 25th. — When I am laid upon the shelf 

I care not much what liars say ; 

To tell the truth, I, too, myself, 

Have had a tendency that w^ay ; 

But such will overdo their art, 

And spoil the happiest funeral odes, 

Jf they allege tlmt on my heart 
Was writ the name of Cecil Rhodes I 

20'rH TO 30th. — At times by faith’s ecstatic eye 
I view the distant port, 

Where in the parlous by-and-by 
1 purpose to resort. 

Is it the haunt of summer seas 
Where balmy prospects smile, 

And only man, vrho keeps the keys, 

Is absolutely vile ? 

Lies it below a beetling scarp 
Where zephyrs softly hum ? 

Where captive Israel hangs her harp, 

And Zion's songs are dumb ? 

Is it located on the spot 
Where dismal Doppers go ? 

Emphatically it is not, 

Not there, my child, Oh no ! 

Nor shall I sail a shoreless sea 
With Japiiet, Shem and Ham ; 

The port I seek is Dutch, like me, 

And both conclude with dam 1 O. S. 
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So it turned out. Silas became tbe flushed possessor of 100 
shares of this flourishing gold mine -which, placed on the 
market at 20s., had already reached a six-fold value. 

“Thirteen-sixteenths sounds a deal of money,” said Mrs. 
Hoskins, when he came home to tea inflated with the porten- 
tous news. “ I suppose they wouldn’t take less ? ” 

She was thinking of some of her own transactions with street 
hawkers at the front door. 

“No, my dear,” said Silas, his mouth full of muffin and 
merriment. “ On the Stock Exchange they don’t make a 
reduction on taking a quantity.” 

He could afford to be jocose, for since he had bought in the 
early morning Sons of Belial had gone up 10s. a share. Two 
days later business was done at a trifle over £8. Clear of all 
expenses, Silas had made £200. 

There were yet eight days to the Account, just about time, 
as he said to Mrs. Hoskins, to run them up to the level £10 a 
share. 

Eor a day or two preceding this morning farewell on the 
doorstep, Mrs. Hoskins had not hoard her husband talking over 
his tea about Sons of Belial. If she mentioned the subject 
he testily turned it. 'He seemed absorbed in thought of 
other things, and was evidently worried. She noticed with 
pleased amusement how on the second day after his purchase, i 
Silas, walking down Waverley Street to catch the City ’bus in 
the Brixton Road, whistled an air. There was some uncer- 
tainty about the tune. There was no mistake about the blithe- 
ness of heart that inspired it. 

Happily the change of temperament was easily and fully 
explained. The new branch of a railway, which Silas’s 
employers were building in Somersetshire, was beset by a 
serious accident. Hood following on heavy rain brought 
down a long line of embankment with heavy loss accruing to 
the contractors. Silas paying last Saturday his customary 
weekly visit to the works, charged with the duty of settling 
the wages account, viewed the scene of devastation and 
was quite knocked over by its extent. It was all very 
well for him to be making £100 or so out of a bit of 
luck on the Stock Exchange. What was that compared 
with the stroke of ill fortune that had befallen his esteemed 
eipployers ? 

Mrs. Hoskins felt it all the harder for Silas, that in this 
frame of mind he should suddenly have thrust upon him this 
journey to Leeds. It could not have come on a more awkward 
day. Every Saturday morning since the Somerset works were 
embarked upon SiLAS had to take the first train and go off to 
pay the navvies their weekly wage. In ordinary times this 
did not matter. Getting away by an early train he paid the 
men their money at the dinner hour, and was home in time for 
the abundant tea which he always said was the best meal of 
the day. As the special business on which he was despatched 
to Leeds would not be drafted in the London office before the 
afternoon, it meant that he would not reach Leeds till ten I 
o’clock, and in order to fulfil his engagement in Somersetshire I 
must needs travel back through the night with just time to get 
his breakfast and set out on his new journey. 

s(e ^ ^ ^ 

We have left Mr. Hoskins a long time standing on his door- 
step. But the detention was necessary in order to explain 
domestic and business relations. 


“All right, my dear,” he said in response to his wife’s 
careful counsel, “I’ll try and take care of myself, and mind 
you take care of the house. See all the windows and the 
back door are bolted. The front door has a Chubb, so you 
needn’t chain and bolt it, or I can’t get in with my latbhkoy. 
No fear of anything happening, but always well to bo prepared. 
You know where the spring rattle is. That ’s the best thing in 
the world in case of burglary. Open the window, spring the 
rattle, and there you are.” 

“ But where ’s the burglar ? ” asked Mrs. HoSKlNS. 

“Oh, he’s gone, and a good thing too. They are more 
frightened of yon than you need be of them.” 

“Good-bye, dear,” said Mrs. Hoskins, blithely. “Don't 
trouble about mo. I ’ll leave the light on in the hall, so 
that you can see your way about when you come back in the 
morning.” 

It was a new thing for Silas to talk in this airy way about 
burglars and their habits. The fact is, a month earlier, Peveril 
of the Peak had been stormed in the dead of the night by a 
burglar. His loot was not large, since — it not being Friday 
night — ^there was not much valuable portable property on the 
premises. The visitor made the best of circumstances. He 
supped heartily off cold beef, three bottles of stout, and a 
slab of Dutch cheese. He had evidently been pleased to find 
that Silas’s stout boots, standing by the kitchen door, just 
fitted him. With the chivalry that pertains to his class, since 
and before the days of Jack Sheppard, he, not to l)o outdone in 
generosity, left SiLAS a pair of extremely dilapidated boots of 
the now obsolete, once fashionable, spring-side make. 

Curiously enough, this little attention riled Silas more than 
anything else, far beyond the pang of discovering that his best 
overcoat and an almost new umbrella had been carried off. For 
many days after he was in a state of extreme nervousness. He 
bought a rattle and eke a pistol, which he kept loaded in a 
drawer by his bedside. The excitement arising out of his 
Stock Exchange coup displaced the earlier event. But occa- 
sional reference showed how deep an impression the burglary 
had made on his mind. 

Conscious that ho was being narrowly watched by anxious 
eyes, Silas, nodding farewell to his wife, set off with blithe step. 
He even essayed to whistle a bar of his favourite tune. Since 
it was of the composite order, a medley of faint recollections of 
tunes heard at church and on his yearly visit to the pantomime, 
the enterprise was at the best of times risky. This morning it 
proved a melancholy failure, and Silas promptly desisted. 

The fact is there had been a slump iu the market of golden 
West Australia. Things were going bad in South Africa. The 
Stock Exchange had pinned its faith on the broad shoulders 
of Rbdvbrs Bullbr. Smaller command, ill-equipped, fighting 
against cunningly entrenched blocks of “simple herdsmen” 
might meet with disaster. But when Red VERS Bullbr moved 
all would be changed, and being on the stride he would march 
on to Pretoria. 

One morning came news that Buixer, advancing with all his 
force on the Boer Camp on the Tugela River, had been beaten 
back with heavy loss of men and a whole battery of guns. The 
markets staggered and dropped as if they, too, had been hit in 
the breast by shot from the unerring Boer rifle. Sons of Belial 
went down with the rest, "^hen, yesterday, Silas left the City 
he found the quotation standing at a shade under 4. This was 
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Friday. On Wednesday , next came settling day. Even if 
things went no worse, and the outlook was not promising, he 
would have to hand over £200. 

He kept his secret to himself, letting his wife think, in 
explanation of his saddened aspect, that he was grieving over 
the misadventure on the new railway. Now he had turned the 
corner of Waverley Street he let himself go. His head drooped ; 
his usually brisk walk slackened; there was a drawn look 
about his mouth, a grey pallor on his face, that made him ten 
years older. 

****** 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hoskins, happily unconscious of impending 
doojii, bustled about the house with accustomed eheeriness. 
For solo help in the domestic duties she had a slatternly 
maid, just left school, whose energies were absorbed by con- 
tinued effort to do nothing in the way of work, and whose 
measure of intelligence was concentrated on abstraction of 
just as much jam, sugar, pickles, and other delicacies as was 
safe without certainty of detection. 

“ Sarah’s worse than no use to me,” Mrs. Hoskins sighed. 

But she made the best of her, as she did of all things. 
Perhaps her only antipathy was Bubble. Ifc was not the gentle- 
man’s name, either by inheritance or by christening rite. His 
full style was Zbrubbabbl Smith. His calling was that of 
outdoor porter at the office of Mr. Hoskins’s employers. 
Amongst his duties was the bringing down every Friday night 
to Waverley Street, in readiness for Silas’s departure by early 
morning train, a black bag containing gold and silver to the 
amount necessary to meet the pay sheet of the railway works. 
For greater safety Silas’s employers had removed to Peveril of 
the Peak a small safe not in use at the office. Bubble’s Friday 
afternoon duty was to convey the locked bag from the City, 
deposit it in the safe and bring back the key to the cashier. 
SrLAS having a duplicate key was able to open the safe in the 
morning. 

Mrs. Hoskins’s earliest aversion to the emissary from the 
office was his habit of leaving on her heretofore spotless hall 
and stair-carpets trails of mud or dust- That he was by nature 
double-dealing she was convinced by the recurrent circum- 
stance that though in response to her objurgation he appeared 
to go through the process of using the doorscraper and even 
violently brushing his ^ feet on the mat, the trail was visible 
all the same. Obviously he only pretended to use the door- 
mat, and if a man could not be honest in a little thing of that 
kind what could be expected under larger temptation ? ' 

Instinctive prejudice was deepened when Mrs. Hoskins came 
to learn an episode in Bubble’s private History. His father 
was a railway guard, and he had started life as an office-boy 
with the company. An epidemic of pilfering from passengers’ 
luggage in course of transit breaking out on the line, the Traffic- 
manager conceived a notable idea. Young Bubble, being a 
smart lad of light weight and no great expansion of limb, was 
selected as the instrument. Covertly packed in a hamper, 
through whose loosely-made structure he could observe without 
being, seen, he was conveyed by two porters and deposited in 
the passengers’ luggage van just before a train started. Care- 
ful for his personal safety and comfort, the Traffic-manager had 
him labelled “ Glass — ^with care.” 

Ho made several journeys in comparative comfort. But too 
often the pitcher may go to the well. One day, on the arrival 


of the train at the London terminus, the porters told off for the 
duty of securing this particular consignment and carefully 
conveying it to the Traffic-manager’s room, still tarried. Poor 
Bubble, treated as ordinary luggage, was hung out of the van 
with that vigour reserved for packages marked “fragile.” 
He narrowly escaped a broken spine, getting off with a twisted 
leg, that lamed him for life. A peculiarity connected with it 
was that as he walked the strained muscle of the knee audibly 
cracked. Zerubbabel’s nickname was enlarged. He was 
straightway kno^vn ail Bubble and Squeak. 

“Had Mr. Hoskins started for Leeds when you left the 
office ? ” Bess asked Bubble, as he carried the bag upstairs. 

“Didn’t hear as he was a-going,” said Bubble. “Ho 
was a-settin’ at his desk when I left Throgmorton Street 
at tour o’clock. If he goes to Leeds this afternoon, how 
can he get off down the line by the eight o’clock train in the 
mornin’ ? ” 

Later Mrs. Hoskins remembered how Bubble suddenly stopped , 
resting his creaking leg on the upper step as he turned round 
and sharply eyed her. 

“ May be he won’t be home to-night? ” he insisted. “ Ain’t 
ye afeard bein’ left in the house all by yerself with a heap o’ 
money like this ? ” 

“Not a bit,” said Bess, lightly. She was half afraid that 
Bubble would offer to sit up with her. “ Besides, you know, 
I ’ ve got a brother who lives 'down by the church. He will come 
and stop the night.” 

If Bubble knew about this brother, he was in sole possession 
of the information. Bess was not accustomed to fibbing. She 
stumbled on this in a sudden chill of fright at the close regard 
of the f shifty eyes Bubble suddenly turned upon her when he 
surmised she would be alone in the house through the night. 

Bess spoke more truly when she answered that she was not 
afraid. In ordinary, oven extraordinary, circumstances, she 
did not know what physical fear is. Soon after Bubble went 
sQ.ueaking down the street she recovered from the effect of the 
chill, as of a sudden gust of damp air from a vault, that froze 
her blood when Bubble turned upon her on the staircase. She 
went about the house performing her ordinary evening tasks, 
sent theBlavey to bed at ten o’clock, and soon after retired to 
her own room. Thinking of poor Silas’s hard lot, soon to be 
travelling home from distant Yorkshire in a comfortless rail- 
way carriage, she fell asleep. But not before she had, for 
the thousandth time, thanked God for His great gift, and 
prayed Him to preserve it to her. To you and me Silas was 
but an ordinary middle-aged clerk, such as are met by 
hundreds in the city. In Bess’s simple heart he was en- 
shrined as one of the best, the noblest, and the most capable 
of men. How the City would get along if by any chance he 
were withdrawn from active participation in the direction of 
its affairs, she really didn’t know. 

* * * * . * * 

She awoke out of a horrid dream. Somewhere in the room 
was a hamper. In the hamper was Bubble, full of felonious 
design. How he got there, Mrs. Hoskins, after the illogical 
manner of dreamers, did not inquire. She only knew that she 
had seated herself on the lid of the hamper, resolved that 
Bubble should not get out if she could help it. In the struggle 
that followed, she awoke and found herself snug in bed in the 
dark and silent room. She struck a light, and looked at her 
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It had just gone one o’clock ; she had been asleep two 


watch, 
hours. 

' Blowing out the candle she turned to go to sleep again, when 
she heard the handle o': the door adjoining her room softly | 
turned. That was the room in which stood the safe contain- 
ing the money-bag. Bess sat bolt upright in bed, intently 
listening. She thought-~but it must be fancy, the sound could 
not come through a brick wall — she heard the key turning in 
the safe. In what, to her strained fancy, seemed the space of 
half an hour, but was probably only two minutes, she heard the 
unmistakable shufaing of a footstep in the passage outside, a 
laboured step as of one carrying a weighty burden, trying to 
walk noiselessly. What 'was more, as the handle of the door 
again softly turned, she heard a familiar click as of a strained 
muscle. 

She knew the click. It came from Bubble’s knee. 

As in a flash of lightning she saw the whole bad business. 
Instead of going back to the office and delivering the duplicate 
key of the safe to the cashier, Bubble had kept it in his posses- 
sion, and, assured in the knowledge that SiL^vs was away and 
that the house was ])ractieal]y defenceless, had plotted burglary. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Bess jumped out of bed and 
threw a shawl about her. Silas was far away. He had loft 
the house in her charge. If his employer’s money were stolen 
Silas would be ruined. She know him well, his proud impec- 
cable honesty. Though in no way ‘responsible for the loss, he 
would insist on making it good. Bang would go his profits 
made on Sons of Belial, probably even more. 

Bess was going to see this thing through. 

Her first impulse was again to light the candle. But having 
recovered from the * nightmare-effect of her dream, she was 
cool-headed enough to know that a light shining upon her in 
the bedroom would give the burglar an advantage. Almost 
opposite the window shone a street lamp, which gave light 
enough to one familiar with every turn of tho room. Re- 
membering what Silas had said about the rattle, she would 
get it, open the window, rouse the neighbourhood, and then 
set forth on the track of the startled robber. 

Without difficulty she came on the drawer in which Silas 
reminded her she would find the rattle. It was not there i 
Strange. Its existence was known only to Silas and herself, | 
and he had particularly recommended it to her. Her hand 
groping round came on the cool barrel of a pistol. She did not 
know whether it was loaded or not. That was less material, as 
she had nevei fired a pistol in her life. Still, when burglars 
were about, to hold one in her hand, even if the barrel were 
empty, looked buslnoss-liko, and might decide recourse to 
flight. 

Grasping the pisroi in net* right hand, with her tiugoi* on 
the tiugger, as she had seen SruAS do when practising in the 
back garden after the episode of the spring-side boots, she 
opened the door and passed on to the landing ^t the head of 
the staircase.' As she promised Silas, she had left tho hall 
gas half on. By its dim light she saw, almost at the foot of 
the stairs, a man slowly descending, with a black bag clutched 
in his right hand. He wore a coat that came down to his heels. 
Its hood was drawn over his head and face. No outline of his 
form was visible. But Bess was not to be deceived about the 
identity of Bubble. 

, . Unruffled, with her keen senses as fully at her command as if 


she were getting up in the ordinary^ way for early breakfast, 
she noted that, as he crept downstairs there was no creaking 
of the damaged knee. Was it possible that, fresh from her 
struggle.' in dreamland with Bubble in the basket, she had 
mistaken the click of the turning door-handle for the sign 
of liis dread presence ? No. She was wide awake at the 
momerffc, and could not make a mistake. What was really 
happening was that, fearing recognition, Bubble, with his 
ingrained, trained duplicity, was by superhuman effort stilling 
the tell-tale sound of the crick at his knee. 

Another moment and the robber would have cleared the 
stairs, gained the front door, and handed the l)Ooty to a con- 
federate, doubtless keeping watch outside. Bkkb in her slipper- 1 
less feet and shawled nightdress made no noise to attract the 
man’s attention. She did not want to hurt Bubble, but she 
didn’t mean him to get clear off with the booty. On the wall 
at the right-hand side of the foot of the staircase was a clock. 
If she aimed at that, and the pistol went off 

She began to remember that SiLAS kept it loaded. If shc 
fired at the clock, the man would not be in any clanger of his 
life, but, alarmed at the explosion of firearms, he would drop 
the bag and flee. That was exactly what Behs wanted. 

She pointed the pistol in the direction of the clock, shut her 
eyes and fired. A loud cry followed tho report. Bess, looking 
down, saw to her horror that Bubble had fallen face downward, 
and was groaning in acute pain. Tho woman asserted herself 
in Bess’s warrior breast. She ran lightly down the stairs, 
turned the gas full on, bent over the wounded man, putting 
back tho hood from his face. 


A cry of horror filled the house. Bess sprang back with a 
look of angry aversion. 

“ Yowj Silas, you ! Plotting villainy through the day, skulk- 
ing into your own house in the dead of night to rob your 
master ! ” 

Bess had wrought an imago of gold, dug from the foundations 
of her simple trusting heart. It had feet of clay, and was 
now fallen, crouched in a contemptible heap. 

‘‘Bess,” groaned the miserable man, “it was all for your 
sake. I have to pay £200 on that Stock Exchange business, and 
didn’t want you to know anything about it.” 

Bess leaned her head on the baluster, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. 

Mr. Hoskins did not go down to Somersetshire that morning 
to pay the men. Nor was he seen at the office for a. full week. 
It was understood that he had met with an accident. He kept 
his bed, diligently nursed by Bess, who, on examination, found 
that his shoulder had only been slightly grazed by the bullet. 

His convalescence was assisted by the fact that, better news 
coming from the seat of war, Sons of Belial took an upward 
turn. On Account Day they had recovered to a fraction beyond 
six, and the broker closed the transaction not only without 
calling upon Silas to make up differences, but actually sent 
him a small cheque, being a balance in his favour. A fortnight 
later, Silas saw by the market reports that Sons of Belial were 
he ng dealt in at £10 a share. 

H© did not mention the matter to Mrs. Hoskins. 
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A VEXED QUESTION. ' 

[“Who is the author of the war?”— ffeurt/ 
Campbell- Banner man .] 

Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n sings : — 

It ’s you, C.-B., that are all to 'blame 
For bringing this war about us ; 

I toiled day and night to avert the same, 
But vain were my labours, for lo ! you came 
With a warlike speech and you would in- 
flame 

The Boers to scorn and flout us. 

*rwas you that brought the war about. 
Despite my best endeavour. 

Of that there is no possible doubt — 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt— 
No shadow of doubt whatever. 

Hir H. C-mph-ll-B-nn-nn-n sings : — 
You are yourself the cause of it all, 

As I will proceed to show, Sir ; 

Those nasty remarks that you once let fall 
Of sands running low and a sponge 
sq.ueezed small, 

'Twas these that nettled the worthy Paul, 
As very well you know, Sir. 

You thought to worry with gibe and flout 
The dear good man forever. 

Of that there is no possible doubt— 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt — 
No shadow of doubt whatever. 

Together. 

Though sometimes we may differ, I fear, 
On this we may both agree, Sir ; 

The blame must lie, so it would appear, 
On one of us two who are standing here. 
But which of the two is not cxuite clear — 
It ’s either you or me, Sir. 

Search in and out and round about, 

And you T1 discover never 
A fact so free from every doubt — 

All probable, possible shadow of doribt — 
All possible doubt whatever I 


HEADINGS FOR THE NATIONAL COPY 
BOOKS. 

(For the use of the Board Schools and other 
places of education.) 

A REVERSE is unfortunate, but easily 
remedied. 

If one general is cheeked another ad- 
vances. 

The conduct of officers and men is 
always magnificent. 

The surrender of a battalion is embar- 
rassing to the captors. 

Waterloo and Inkermann are not in it 
with South Africa. 

The Union Jack has maintained its 
prestige. 

Britannia rules the waves, and her sons 
never will be slaves. 

Cheers for everything, and banners for 
everyone. 

The British Empire need be under no 
apprehension. 

The Army — ^bless them ! — are quite safe, 
and will die rather than surrender. 

Hurray I Hurray I ! Hurray I ! ! 1900. 


LA COQUETTE MALGBfi LDI. 

It does not make me deeply care, 

Yet fills me with amused vexation, 

That I should be obliged to bear 
So ill-deserved a reputation. 

Persons like Mrs. Jones and Brown 
With busy tongues themselves exert 

To make Society set me down 
A flirt I 

One knows ho^ some old women talk, 

In country places they are frightful ; 

Apparently their pleasing “walk 
Of life ” is simply — ^to be spiteful ! 

At any rival to their own 
Sweet daughters they must fling some 
dirt, 

Hoping that men will leave alone 
A flirt. 



Ah, well ! It does not matter much 
Whom Mrs. X. decries or flatters. 

Men please themselves entirely — such 
Is my belief — in these small matters. 
And men choose their affinities, 

Though spiteful dowagers assert, 

Or hint, or whisper that “ she is 
A flirt. 

It ’s hard, though, when one’s every word. 
And look, and act is deftly twisted 
By “ friends,” whom one would have pre- 
ferred 

To see as enemies enlisted. 

They feign to praise “ Miss So-and-So ” 
(As pills with sugar must be girt), 

“ Most sweet and charming — but, you 
know, 

A flirt I” 

And why on earth ? Because, in truth, 
Men find me not entirely stupid, 

Nor altogether plain, forsooth, 

I *m always hatching plots with Cupid ! 


Say Mary flirted with her lamb ! 

As reasonably you might pervert 
That simple tale, as say I am 
A flirt. 

Merely to look at any man, 

When I *m at dinners, picnics, dances, 

Is quite enough the fire to fan 
Of whispers, nods, and smiles and 
glances. 

No longer now I care a jot, 

Since those who know my poor desert 
Know that, whatever else, I ’m not 
A flirt. 

Let people freely gossip then 1 
They will not make me, they T1 discover, 
Less worthy in the eyes of men. 

My present friends — my future lover. 
Dear Mrs. Jones, dear Mrs. Brown, 

Know this— you cannot do me hurt. 
When you are pleased to set me down 
A flirt ! 


CHINA FOR THE CHINESE. 

Dear Mr. Punch,— As the late editor 
of a daily paper and the advocate of all dis- 
tressed nationalities, Armenians, Greeks 
and dwellers in that hlcssed region Meso- 
potamia, I am about to call a meeting to 
protest against any aggression on the part 
of the Powers in China. Mr. 0-RTN-Y 
will probably be there, and Dr, Cl-RK, 
and all the other Pro-Boxers, and resolu-' 
tions will be submitted sympathising with 
the Chinese in their struggle for freedom 
from Western innovations, and their 
picturesque and forcible method of ex- 
pressing their dislike for foreigners. We 
shall call upon the English people to 
dissent strongly from the attitude taken 
up by the European governments, towards 
this simple and athletic people. We shall 
point out that the present disturbances 
are entirely due to the presence of Out- ' 
landers in Tien-tsin, Peking, and other 
large cities, who have come to China 
merely to make money, and now claim a 
position of security in that country to 
which they are not entitled. We shall 
show that the movement now in progress 
to suppress the “Boxers ” is due entirely 
to the influence of Capitalists, and is not 
unconnected with mining concessions. 
We shall prove that behind the loudly- 
expressed determination to protect the 
lives of these Outlanders, we can discern 
the sinister figure of Mr. Rh-d-s. Pro- 
Boxer meetings will subsequently be 
organised in all the large Provincial towns, 
and every effort will of course be made to 
hamper the government. Admission will 
in the first instance be by ticket, but 
should no disturbances, fomented by 
Imperialists and Jingos, take place, it 
will afterwards be unrestricted. 

I need not add that the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, always ready to follow 
where I lead, will hold a Pro-Boxer meet- 
ing in the near future. 

1 Yours faithfully, H. W. M-SS-ngh-M. 
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“Well, goodbye, Mr. Green. It was so nice of you to oome. It does Father 

SUCH A LOT OF GOOD TO HAVE SOMEONE TO TALK TO.” 

“1 WAS DELIGHTED TO COME, MiSS BROWN, BUT I’M AFRAID I’M NOT MUCH OF A 
CONVERSATIONALIS r.” 

“My dear Mr. Green, don’t let that trouble you. Father’s ideal listener 

AN jiBSOLUTE JDJOT, WITH NO CONVERSATION WHATEVER, AND I KNOW HE HAS ENJOYED 
HIMSELF TREMENDOUSLY TO-NIGHT 1” 


“AREGULABKIP!” 

That ’s what he is I begging Mr. Bjebr- 
BOHM Tree’s pardon. That ’s what you 
are, Sir, just now, most undoubtedly, a 
regular irregular, in fact, a “ thorough, 
Rip/' Which is complimentary if you 
add to it “ Van Winkle/' Any audience is 
“ bound to go on lovin’ ’im,’’ as Chevalier 
Coster might express the sentiment. He 
is a jolly dog with the sots ; he ’ll do any- 
thing in a kindly way for anybody, but 
when suspicious he is “ as sharp as they 
make ’em.’’ He is tender-hearted and 
tipsily maudlin . The scenes between 
Rip and his little daughter Meenie and 
her juvenile lover. Hendrick, both “ small 
, parts ” .admirably played by Miss Georgib 
and Master Hahold db Becker,. 
are delightfully fresh, and make many 
throats as dry as is Rip's and many, eyes 
^giisiben with the “ unbidden tear.’’ 

! „ I 'VFill here note t^he artistic make-up of 
II Laurenqe as the grown-up 

lj|H^^rick, and of Miss Lbttioe (such a 


fresh Lettice!) Fairfax as Meenie, the 
grown-up yoimg woman in the third act. 
Their faces are. among the most striking 
features of the piece: you could almost 
swear that they are the boy and girl of 
Act I., only twenty years older. 

Mr. Franklin MoLbay’s mean money- 
lending Derrick is a repulsively clever 
performance ; he shows his teeth, not 
metaphorically, but literally, too much. 
Any dentist in the audience must surely 
feel impelled to send his card round to 
the stage-door, making a professional 
appointment gratis. Mr. Norman McKin- 
NEL as his son Seth, the gradually develop- 
ing scoundrel, at first rather shy in 
initiating a roguery, is capital. 

But is it possible, will it -ever be possi- 
ble, for handsome Miss LiLY Hanbury to 
make any audience believe that her 
Gretclien Van Winkle can possibly be the 
shrew she tries to make her and that her 
husband Rip swears she is? No; you 
can’t paint the Lily Hanbury so as make 
her a common, coarse, peasant virago ; 


she might be a Katherine to Mr. Tree’s 
Petruchio, but a termagant scolding Yrow, 
ready with broomstick and backhanders, 
never ! When she is gentle and loving, as 
she has to be so as not to put Rip entirely 
in the right, Miss Hanbury is perfect, and 
when she falls senseless in an agony of 
remorse at having driven her husband 
from his home, she is again admirable; 
but when she is fierce, frowning, scolding 
and violent on no provocation at all, one 
feels (that is I, for one, feel) that she is 
only purtendin’, only play-actin’. Perhaps 
this may be right : perhaps, for the sake 
of exciting sympathy for Rip, one ought 
only to feel this; if so, with Miss 
Hanbury’s Gretchen there is not a fault 
to be found. 

The third scene of tlie second act shows 
Rip under the influence of very powerful 
spirits. Here, had the old legend been 
adhered to, the actor would have had 
some fine dramatic chances, for in the old 
story he commences nervously, thou gains 
confidence, and seeing that they aro all 
intent on their bowls, he stealthily fills 
his own cup from the keg so froriuently 
that at last, being as bold as liquor can make 
him, he ventures an outspoken opinion 
on the game, when — bang — thunder — ^light- 
ing — darkness, and Rip falls senseless, to 
wake up twenty years after in Scene 
First, Act III. 

In the last scene of all that ends this 
Great] Temperance drama, Mr. Tree is at 
his best,Tand Miss Lily Hanbury at hers. 
The music throughout, by Mr. Raymond 
Rozb, is effectively dramatic, and of the 
greatest assistance to the action. So to 
Rip & Co. generally I say, “Here’s all 
your healths, and may you run long and 
brosper ! ’ ’ 


A LESSON FROM THE FRONT. 

When a commander asks for a truce, 
apparently for no particular reason, con- 
I sent at once and give him liis own time. 

While the truce continues, have the 
delicacy not to enquire into the movement 
of your opponents. 

Remember that firing on ambulances 
and quarters reserved for women and 
children may have been the outcome of a 
mistake. 

Force upon the opposing general plenty 
of leisure for removing all his forces, 
including his heavy guns. 

And then, whenyoufind your bird flown, 
men, horses, and artillery disappeared, 
express intense surprise at the power of 
your opponent to come “ to think of snch 
a clever thing.’’ 


'Answer to a Correspondent.— “ Sold 
only in Packets.” The meaning of the 
family motto of the Liptons— Fecit per 
alium fecit per se — is “ He did the sea in 
an aluminium boat.” The reference Jto 
the hull of the “ Shamrock,” the property 
of the present knight, is obvious. 
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AO VALOREM. 

AMMTT^moNr' 

‘■TmmS °'p.S.ri'! Y°0.,TtrTJK!ui ‘W, it’. Bott.i.p BEi»it 1 ! I ■ ’> 


•' J , .j- T+ ?« Cl 

' ! lift TT-iddi/ (HUTCHTNSOlil)» which would have been a pity- i ^ 

1 OUE BOOKING-OFFICE. ' f 

ITie Minx (Hotouinson) is, in the ordinary meaning of the iL There is a auietly 

worj no precisely descriptive of heroine of Iota s ast nov^- ^ comes to financial grief 

Bntthecritionisher own, and she to the right to .name t f ^ ^r. Elijah Foss’s mannerism of 

as she pleases. Anyhow, Joyce histiss is a c ^ soeeohMr Gallon reproduces in tiresome development Ohables 

r,:ss‘C^.'rsr' vrf 


six-shiUinfr oOOK, seLLie» uuwii w -- ^ -i 

the task is somewhat hampered by tendency jj 

thoughts in smart sentences. Theprofundity sometimes^^^ 

haptos reader in obscurity. That is a 

which “IOTA” may presently fraifties 

as a story-teller are great enough to withstand hei frailt es 

as a phrase-maker. Tn r/if#>N 

Miss Rosa Cabey has achieved a supreme succe . t 

Trivial Round trivialities must be expected. 

Baronito with some pained experience 

book-making began was there trivial as tois 

That .one presumably not over eigh^ yearsjf Jge^r^under 

nine could write it is a marvel. P . ,.nr.ici &ive it 

keen scent for good work as MesSrs. Hotohinson could give t 


ne iviasuer s le.ii..*- th e Baeon db B.-W. 

A NEW LITERARY DRINK. 

■ - ONE tumbler of Byeon’s rhetorical splash, 

■ One dram of Macaulay’S hero'oal dash, 

A smack of old Campbell (for flavouring this is) ; 

Mix all up together, and drink while it fizzes. 

Can you doubt what the beverage is that you re tippling ? 

It ’s capital, first-rate, in fact, B-dy-bd K-pl-ng. 

Why Not? — Santley, our veteran and undefeated Bwitone, | 
is singing at this forthcoming Handel Festival. B® 
Sridy s4g at thirteen of ’em 1 Now as Sir Albxandee McMusto 
Tt^AUTA T.rncii^of».iiVAlv peTDreseiitative, have 


keen scent rorgoottworK as — - , already sung at thirteen or 'em i i>ovv asoiA 

their imprimatur passeth understanding. ■ . , -j. gir Heney Deama, respectively 

the start of Dickens, his name would have ® ^ ^ j refuted by the existence, for many years, of the flourishing 
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Thursday, July 14.— Most appropriate bill for the Gold Cup 
OPERATIC NOTES. day at Ascot: Pagliacci, by Leoncavaixo (but few of us were 

Tuesday, Jtine 12.— Borneo et Juliette again. Bear Borneo et lucky enough to lay on the right ^^lo), and Oaualierta 
Juliette : quite willing to see it, or most of it-it is rather long Rusticana. Very horsey programme. The first event proved a 

ag often as it likes. Fashion for some critics to run down walk over for Camo— DB Lxjcia up ; but^ he has been ridden to 

this sort of opera. They don't understand that the world is a victory so often by this jockey that lus wm was a foregone 
large place, and contains several kinds of things : not so much conclusion. Fraulein Sohiff (why does the programme call her 

. important that things should Mademoiselle ?) on the frisky mare Nedda, and feignor ScoTn on 
be of this or that kind, as that Tonio, were safe for places. Mancinblli, timekeeper. Grand 

J they should be good of the kind stand by no means full. 

they are. Borneo et Juliette is Cavalleria without our adorable OalviiI seemed sadly lacking 
good of its kind. All the in colour and grip : and Frau Gapski could not make us forget 

same, reminded to - night of our disappointment. A more than usually vigorous Turiddu in 

Thaokbray's remark about our the comely person of M. (should he nob bo printed Herr?) 

old comedies : that reading Bippbl, and a more than usually (luiet Alfio in M. Bensaxidb, 

/ them was like watching a dance couldn't get his whip to crack during his first song, which 
without the music. Suppose seemed to dishearten him for the rest of the evening. Wild | 
one took a stone-deaf man, applause for the All over, and lights out, at eleven, 

who had never been to the . 


opera, and sat him down early 
in the first act of Romeo et 
Juliette f odd impression he 
would get. He would see a 


“ HAPPY RETURNS,'’ 

It was an exceptionally representative assembly that at the 


V number of people surrounding Savoy Hotel greeted Sir Henry Irving on his return from his 
n large gentleman of almost American tour. A home-coming warrior, after a series of 
^ incredibly genial and jovial triumphs, might perhaps have received a noisier but certainly 

aspect, who was apparently introducing an arch and smiling not a heartier welcome than did our Premier Histrion, Y^on» 
lady to them. Exeunt omnes, and enter several men in as a rising actor,” he rose to respond to the toast, that had 
black masks, the eye-holes of which, revealing flesh colour been eloc^uently proposed by the Lord Chiet Justice, 
underneath, give them a curious resemblance to the Pink-eyed The triumphal Carr, to whom was largely due the suc- 
1 Kaffir, Of them a mild-eyed, melancholy, lotus-eating gentleman cess of this bani^uet, drank to the American guests, who, 
is presently making advances to the arch lady, who has come most ably represented by Mr, Choate, the American Minis- 
back, and who x^epels him. with an air of having seen /ar too eccentric humourist, Mark Twain, made the 

much of the world to commit herself with a stranger. Bxcur- speeches of the evening. As mysteriously observed Sir SQUIRE 
sions (tnd alarums : lotus-eater resumes the Pink-eyed Kaffir. f'U more than one convive^ ** They— aw— -knocked all the other 

Stone-deaf man would observe that everybody was trying speeches into a cocked hat, eh ? ” With ^ _ 

desperately hard to look as though it all meant something, but which sentiment, the recipients of Sir 

would be firmly convinced that it meant nothing at all. Finale SQUIRE’S confidences most unreservedly 

to Act I. The balcony in Act II. would reveal to the stone- agreed. ^ 

deaf man that the business had something to do with Romeo R’Oyley Carte was in the chair — a 

and Juliet j and that the melancholy lotus-eater and the arch (Chaise roulante by the way, in which he . 

lady who had seen a good deal of the world were Shakespeare’s “wheel’d about and turned about” in 

passionate boy-and-girl lovers. All this irrelevant, of course, order to go and interview the guests, f*' ' 

The opera is not for stone-deaf people, and what really mattered being, in fact, quite a carte de visite ^ — ij/f 3 o 

was that the melancholy gentleman and the arch lady were two was on his legs so frequently in the 

of the very most wonderful singers in Europe, For all that, course of the evening as to give his 

it would be well if operatic stars would take a leaf out of Mends every hope that the time of his 

Calvin’S book, and act a little better. Stone-deaf man would complete recovery is not far distant. « Coming to the Point.” 

have no difficulty in understanding what CALVi was about in was one of those rare occasions 

Carmen, when Sir Hbnry Irving could appear as — what is so unpro- 


have no difficulty in understanding what CALVi was about in was one of those rare occasions 
Carmen, when Sir Hbnry Irving could appear as — what is so unpro- 

Not much more to say of Tuesday the 12th. Jean db Rbseke fessional with an actor— -himself. It is, of all his characters, 
seemed just the least bit tired, but managed all his wonderful very best. Who know not Sir Henry thus do not Sir HENRY 
resources with all his wonderful skill, Madame Melba extra- know, and it is their loss. There may be, and must be, diffe- 
ordiiiarily fresh and strong : a glorious voice, and a glorious fences of ’opinion as to Irving in this, or that, or t’other 
experience to listen to it; feel a beast for having criticised her impersonation ; for example, my Lord Chief Justice thinks that' 
acting. Miles. Maubourg and Bauermeistbr good as Stephana when Sir Henry is up before him as Robert Macaire, he acquits 
and the Nurse^ but the latter, as before, should make up older, himself perfectly. But we all agree as to his merits when he 
Wednesday. — Carmen in French, and Mile. Zelib db Lussan simply and plainly as ^himself, 

as Carmen, No comparisons, if you please. Mile. Zelib’S Of the crowded house that on Saturday night greeted the 
Carmen is good enough for me, in all conscience. Were I to return of the two wanderers, Henry and Ellen,” of whom the 
be more complimentary to* the artiste I should have to be poet long ago wrote, and of the speech from the stage, and of 
uncomplimentary to the character of Carmen. But that applies the reception after the fall of the curtain, have not full 
to the drama as drama, not as opera; and herein, too, Mile, detailed accounts already appeared in all the papers? ‘‘Had 
Zelib holds her own against all comers, that is, within my Ellen lost her mirth? Oh, no I” For which overhaul Poet 
limited experience. Miss Suzanne Adams, a delightful MtcaeZa; Coleridge, and when found, cfec., Sc, “Oh, Ellen was a 
in appearance contrasting artistically with her unscrupulous faithful friend ! ” Insert “Terry ” after Ellen, and there you 
rival in Don Josk Saleza’S tenorly - expressed affections; have it. Likewise, “ The grapes upon the Yicar’s wall ” — ^and 
M. Planqon fine as “Toreador Contento.” Contentissimo^ be- the Ticar, of course, being the Vicar of Wakefield^ in whose 
cause heartily encored. House strong, in spite of Ascot Week, house, The Lyceum, most heartily and most affectionately did 
Decidedly “ good night.” all greet the return o£ Olivia, 
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Lady, “Well, what do toh want?” 

Tramp, “Last time I was kound here, you gave me a pie wot yer said yer 

COOKED YBRSELE, LaDY.” 

Lady , ■“ Well ?” 

Tramp, “Well, I merely called here to know who’s goin’ to compensate mb 

FOR THE time I WASTED IN HOSPITAL ? ” 


POSTAL PROGRESS. 

Lum 14, 1900. — ^Just written important 
letter to O’Donoghub, -at BallybosL. 
Suddenly remember some. vague notice 
in newspapers about letters going earlier. 
Rusb out, and into nearest post office. 
Nice young lady there. Always nice to 
me, as I am polite to her. Say hurriedly, 
“Excuse me — so sorry to trouble you — 
believe times of post altered. Sure you’ll 
pardon seeming inquisitiveness — could 
you be so very kind— do letters for Ireland 
go earlier now?“ “Yes,” she says, 
“ there is a new sorting office. Post goes 
at 5,30 now. You’ve just missed it.” 
“But can’t I put on an extra stamp ? “ I 
ask. “Not here,” she replies; “you 
must go to Mount Pleasant.” “Where 
on earth's that ? ” I cry. . “ In Tunbridge I 


Wells ? I seem to remember that sort of 
name there.” “No,” she answers, “in 
London. Put you’d better be quick,” I 
rush out, scramble into a hansom, shout 
“Mount Pleasant!” and just catch late 
post, ‘ 

Jan, 1, 1901. — ^At moment (of finishing 
letter to Owen Ap Williams, at Aber- 
llanfiwggcldllwg, wonder, if post office has 
made more improvements. Hasten to ask. 
It has. Land in central London so valua- 
ble that head sorting office now in West 
Kensington. Letters must be posted be- 
fore 4-15. Cab to West Kensington. Just 
in time. 

July 1, IOOI.—Bagstock must really get 
this letter at Bath by first post to-morrow. 
Nearly 4-15 now. Wonder if post* office 
has tried any more reforms. It has. 
Times altered tO“day, Sorting office now 


[Junk 20, 1900. 

at Brentford. Letters must go at 2-7. 
Am obliged to telegraph at immense 
length to Bagstook. Am getting tired 
of postal progress. 

dan, 1, 1902.— Here we are again. Sure 
to have more post office improvements on 
New Year's day. Up early, and write to 
Robinson at Richmond. Close to Brent- 
ford, so all right, unless sorting office 
moved again. Get to post office at 11 - 15 . 
Again too late. Hear that sorting office 
is now on Exmoor, and letters go at 
10-59. Leave office filled with angry 
crowd. 

April 1, 1900.— Horrible nuisance catch- 
ing night mails at 10.59 a.m. However, 
will get this letter posted to Cholmonde- 
LBY in time. Wonder how long it takes 
to go to Chiswick by way of Exmoor. 
Perhaps it's not Exmoor now. Run to 
post office. It is shut up. Angry crowd 
in front, throwing stones at windows. On 
the door is this official notice, “Office 
closed. To-day's mails went yesterday. 
For the future they will always be de- 
spatched in that manner, the head sort- 
ing office being now at Land's End. Post 
<^arly.” H. B. B. 

JOCA DARWINIANA, 

I CONTEND the explanation * 

Of a jester's inspiration 
Is no momentary brilliance of the brain, 
But a steady evolution 
From idea to execution, * 

And a word or two will make the matter 
plain. 

First there comes a tiny spasm. 

Which I think is Protoplasm, 

For it may denote a poem or a pun, | 

And amorphous Protozoa 
Of the best of jokes must grow a 
Certain size before they 're obviously fun. 
But when matter gets in motion 
Quite a complicated notion 
May evolve itself from just a simple sell, 
For a joke that ’s told with unction 
Is organic in its function. 

And the function of an organ is to “ swell.” 
Thus it rises by gradation 
In the scale of recreation 
To a jest'ng after dining without stint, 
Till it breaks its final trammel 
And declares itself a mammal, 

Which is vertebrate enough to “go” iu 
print. 

Braving dangers of rejection, 

By a natural select on 
It survives amid the fittest of the fit ; 

In the process of evolving 
Yery fortunately solving 
That great difficulty — specie to wit. 


THE WAIL OF A “SPECIAL.” 

Alas ! the stern voice of the Censor 
Makes both myself and my pen sore. 
He 's crossed all my “ T’s ” 
Altered “ Q’s ” into “P’s/' 

I cannot imagine one'densor. 




CARPE DIEM. 

“ Tlie situation in China is very critical. . . . The Dowager Empress 
has revived theatricals in the palace ." — Daily Paper. [Evidently the Empress 
encourages her own Private Boxers" and Koyal Boxers." — Note, Ed.] 

What though the Boxers fire and sword should scatter, 
What though they should stray missionaries batter, 

Do you suppose the foreign devils matter. 

Dowager Empress ? 

If, when your soldiers sally forth to meeb them, 

Pick of your army, chosen to defeat them, 

Need it alarm you, should the rebels beat them, 

Dowager Empress ? 

If the foundations of your realm are crumbling. 

If round your ears its pinnacles are tumbling. 

Is that a cause for bitterness and grumbling 
Dowager Empress ? 

Nay, don the buskin ! Erom the boards we ’ll borrow 
Laughter to-day, though weeping comes to-morrow. 
While we still may, we ’ll banish care and sorrow, 
Dowager Empress. 


INVISIBLE 1 

Sir,— No more scarlet for uniforms ! Try ‘ ‘ Invisible Blue ’ ’ or 
^‘Invisible Green.” To adopt these and use smokeless powder 
—why, an army could invade a country, and be in possession 
without any of the inhabitants perceiving it. Splendid I 
Excuse me, I ’m suffering from a frontal attack, and must now, 
like Annie Laurie, lay me down and dee.” From 

A KovB IN Khaki. 


WEATHERWISE MAXIMS. 

: When in doubt, take out your umbrella with you and it's sure 
not to rain. 

Wear a new summer suit, old boots, a new hat, and carry 
only a light walking-stick, and it ’s safe to pour, 

VERY SIMPLE. 

My first ’s a human being. 

My second’s a bird, 

My whole is a plant 
Of which you have heard, 

' A^iswer — 

PROVERBS GONE WRONG. 

The lion may lie down with the lamb, but you can’t make 
him drink. 

Little pitchers get broken if they don’t leave well alone. 

There is no fool like an old fool except an older fool. ' 

Out op Date. — Now that “Mounted Infantry ” is an accepted 
term for a most useful branch of the service, why should 
“ Horse Marines ” be any longer an absurd form of chaff ? It is 
antiq.uated chaff, true ; but it still exists, and can only be 
applSte to some of our very superior military officers, who tacti- 
cally and practically have shown themselves very much ‘ ^ at sea. ’ ’ I 

A New I]^vention. — The Wagner Bi-cycle, Musical Box-soat 
fitted with selections from Tannhauser, Lohengrin and Flying 
jputchman. Indispensable to Musical Cyclists. Beguiles time 
with tune en tour. Apply to the Wagner Wheel Company, . 
Operatic Works. 
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TROUT STREAM MEMS. 

Shall provide myself with a pair op stout Leather Leg- 
gings. Mere Stockings such a very imperfect protec5tion when 

CONFOUNDED DoGS WILL INSIST UPON SEEING YOU OFF FaRM PRE- 
MISES BY Stream side ! 


INNS AND OUTINGS. 

Sir, — ^What a change has come over the Inns of England and 
Scotland within the last ten years, at least, as far as my 
personal acquaintance with them goes, and that is not incon- 
siderable. Inns and signs are rare, and we must speak of them 
all now as “ hotels. But though calling themselves hotels, 
some that ought to know better and to be better (they won’t 
“ do better ” till they change) are still lamentably behindhand 
in matters of cmsiue, while not a few place themselves out of 
the pale of modern civilisation by banishing smokers to an 
out-of-the-way, comfortless smoking-room” (generally horse- 
haired, reminding us of an old-fashioned commercial travellers’ 
room tempore Pickwick) ^ unless there happen to be also a 
billiard-room which may turn out to be a trifle less depressing. 
But what, in the meantime, is the better-half to do, if there 
are only two of you en voyaged There is only a “genteel” 
glazed-looking sort of surburban drawing-room to which she 
may retire, fitted up with a self-contained, refrigerated com- 
pany limited. But in our modern hotels there is “a lounge,” 
where eofiee and cigars can be enjoyed without depriving the 
fair sex of our society, or us of theirs. This is a move in the 
right direction. Generally, too, there is an orchestra, so that, 
as the stage dh’ections have it, conversation is “ spoken 
through ninsic.” 

In the Northern district of Jaoiidou the after-dinner ionise at 
the Grand Central on certain evenings is a sight to see ; and in 
the South the lounges at the Grand, the Metropole, and at the 
Carlton, the brilliancy of the assemblage might compete on no 
unequal terms with that of the most fashionable gathering at 
th^ height of the London season. No objection here to what 
Mr. Box called “ the effluvia of tobacco.” Poet Cowper drop- 
ping in at any one of these places would have had to cancel his 
lines about the “pernicious weed ” which “banishes the sex 


that civilises ours.” Why, you can light your manly cigar 
or ladylike cigarette in the dining-room, and enjoy it in the 
society of your fair partner, a privilege which is not accorded 
the visitor and his wife by the management of the otherwise 
excellent Hotel Central, Glasgow, which has about the loftiest 
salle a manger to be met with anywhere, in which a hundred 
cigars might be smoked and “ leave not a wrack behind.” 

Then, by the sea — I write in the interest of those about to 
travel in the yet far-off vacation—the brand-new hotels are i 
everywhere to be commended. The Burlington at Bosoombe, 
if it only keeps up to its present mark of luxurious rooms and 
well-arranged dinners, ought to attract in and out of season ; 
while, nearer London, at Ramsgate, where a good hotel has 
been much heeded, the Granville— once, in QuATBRMAlNEAST-ern 
days, most popular, is now in its second Spring— having been 
rebuilt, is not only as luxurious as the latest inventions can 
make it, but promises to be as comfortable as the most exacting 
bachelor hon vivant may require. Ladies will take a delight in 
the perfectly furnished apartments, in the drawing-rooms, 
reading-rooms, and lounges in verandah and hall. But there i 
something here which to your inspector is a great attraction— 
to every bath-room there is a sea-water tap. No sending out 
'a man with a pail, at so much extra per diem, for what never 
ought to be an expensive luxury at the sca-sidc. But here it 
is, “ rain or shine,” sea-water a discretion when you ’ro ready. 

City men can be down here, starting from Holborn Viaduct, 
L. C. & D., at 5. P.M., in a few minutes under two hours, in time 
for wash, brush up, and a 7.45 dinner, and a stroll by the 
cheerful sea wave afterwards. The afternoon Granville at 3.25 
is due at 5, and the S. E. Granville also, pretending to stop at 
the Margate terminus, says, “ No, we don’t ! ” and hurries on 
to Ramsgate. 

Finally, the Turkish bath, and the different baths which 
some twenty years ago wore such a feature in the old Granville 
Hotel, are all being restored, and — here is a hint — if they only 
fit up the hall, where once the theatre was, as a gymnasium, 
with a professor or two of the noble arts of fencing, boxing, 
and single-stick in attendance, Mr. Holland, the manager, will 
have wisely put by some provision for his visitoi*s on a rainy 
day. And I should say he and his Co. will make a little “haul 
by the sea ” at Ramsgate. Inspector, 


“PUT IT DOWN A WEE.” 

Dear Mr. Punch,’— I send you an extract from the* Official 
Guide to Pompeii, which I think is a choice specimen of 
“English as she is wrote.” It is all in the same delicious vein. 

Wacuous Wiator. 

P.S. — ^Please observe the “ wery.” 

Extract from the Official ^^Gaide to Pompeii,^* Illustrated, 

Published by the Scafati-Pompei Pompeian TipograpMoal Establishement 
and Library. 

Page 79. — Domus Vettiorum, Vetti’s House or New House, Reg. VI. 
Insula XIV. non a street or degli Scienzi^ti. 

“ This surprising habitation was discovered in 1895, and it is very important 
for its beautifulness and its nearly untouched c mservation of the superb 
pictures and rare objects of art which have been r.j'covercd in it. There fore 
it reclaims the attention of all visitors that wery day ooncir in great number 
to Pompei's Coves.” 


“Some Friends just ‘passing through Go and visit 
them. In Bond Street. The “ Fragonards” from Grasse, grace 
aux Messrs. Agnew, who put themselves out, to grasse, to get 
them, and then exhibited them here in ’98. “Who fears to 
speak of ’98?” Not the Messrs. Agnew, with whom The 
Fragonards are staying for a short time this season. Then the 
subject ! ** Roman d’ Amour de la Jeunesse ! ” Hurry up ! Few 
have a chance of doing a Roman d^amour de la jeunesse twice 
in a lifetime. And delighted as the “Famille Fragonard” 
must be With their present quarters, in the very centre of 
fashion, dans le mouvement de Londres, yet away they will have 
to go. La jeunesse ne revient jamais I 
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MEMS FOR MOTORISTS. 

If your Car suddenly appears to drag heavily, you may be sure there is 

SOMETHING TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. 


POSTHISTORIO PEEPS. 

According to the Daily Chronicle j a 
new political area is heralded by the 
rumoured running of a cycling candidate 
for Parliament.’’ This announcement 
opens up a vista of developments hitherto 
undreamed of, and Mi\ Punch has told 
off his own special Prophet to forecast 
the Queen’s Speech of 1920. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

My relations with all the other Powers 
continue to be of a friendly character. 

My dispute with the United States 
over the America Cup, in consequence of 
which I was reluctantly compelled to 
withdraw my Minister from Boston, has 
been referred to the concert of Europe. 
The conferences which the Ambassadors 
have been instructed to hold are still 
proceeding, and I see no danger of their 
terminating. 

The troubles which broke out in my 
Australian Colonies upon the defeat of 
their cricket teams by my Eleven have 
been appeased by the return to the 
spectators of their gate-money, and my 
subjects have been restored to their 
wonted loyalty and allegiance. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

The estimates for the year will be laid 
before you. While desirous of guarding 
against undue expenditure, I feel that the 
present lack of condition in the country 
will not permit you to depart from that 
spirit in which you have during recent 
years provided cricket-fields, golf-links, 
and race-courses for the development of 
my Empire, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The neglect of sport—especially among 
the younger officers of my army — ^having 
become a national disgrace, a Bill will be 
laid before you to provide against their 
becoming too much engrossed in their 
professions, and requiring them to duly 
observe Derby Day, Ascot, and other great 
national festivals. 

For the further encouragement of sport, 
your consent will be asked to a measure 
providing that every post office be fur- 
nished with a tape, and that the latest 
betting news be exhibited in a conspicuous 
place. 

Bills for the promotion of Temperance 
Reform, Old-Age Pensions, the Housing 
I of the Working Classes, the Relief of 
I Over-crowded Districts and the Abolition 
of Slums have been prepared, and will be 
laid before you if opportunity for consider- 
ing them should be found. 


What we Want to Know.— W e know 
thatfguns w^ere constructed to go off. But 
how is it that, in spite of our successes 
and captures of men, we have never suc- 
ceeded in collaring any of their guns, 
except one or two big oj^es such as Cronje 
and t’other Botha ? . 


THE TRANSMIGRATIONS OF 
MR. LABOUCHERE. 

Had I been a Greek three thouBand years ago, 
I should have been opposed to the siege of Troy.” 

Mr. Zabouche^'e.'] 

It was three thousand years ago 
The Greeks went forth with ships and 
To lay the pride of Priam low, [men 
And very few came back again I 
I thought the war a sad mistake — 

A fact well known to eypry boy ; 
Thersites was the name I bore, 

And I opposed the siege of Troy. 

Years passed, times changed, and it befell 
That Rome and Carthage came to blows. 
Till ultimately Carthage fell— 

Again, as every schoolboy knows. 

I mocked the Roman Senate’s schemes, 

I mocked the Romhn soldier’s scars ; 


I was a Roman citizen, 

And I opposed the Punic wars. 

Then, coming to more modern days, 

When Drake was on the Spanish Main, 
’Twas I alone declined to praise 
The man who broke the power of Spain. 
And when from Elba Nap returned, 

And Belgium saw the final cottp, 

I said hard things of WELLINGTON 
And disapproved of Waterloo. 

And, therefore, now, when Mr. K. 

Has left his capital and fled. 

When Stbyn is also gone away, 

And Cronje ’s caught and Joubbrt ’s 
dead. 

When Roberts still goes marching on. 
And British troops crown every hill,* 

A pattern of consistency 
You see me disapproving still. St. J. H. 




THE PLAINT OF THE INJUEED PAEOHIST, 

{An Ap'peal to the Poet Laureate after perusing his variation 
on *^The Light Brigade.^*) 

As when a youn^ thing, all her heart aflame, 

Her cheek by steady vigils rendered kollow. 

Caught in an ecstasy of maiden shame, 

Swoons at the feet of some sublime Apollo : ; > 

Then from a dream of chanted Delphic hymns ‘ 

Haunting the glades of Phocis, green and nutty, ' 

Wakes up and finds her idol’s lower limbs 

To be composed of ordinary putty : 

Looks for the locks that went in wavy lines 
Crowning the slightly academic forehead, . 

And notes the nascent horns and other signs 
That mark the Satyr’s nature (which is horrid) : 

And lastly turns to where he held the lyre 
Ready for pseans, rural odes, or dirges. 

And there, as though to mock the Muses’ quire 
Perceives a banjo fresh from Moore and BxjRGESS : 

So we, poor fools, who hushed our clamorous hearts 
, Before the image of revived Apollo, ' , . 

Drank in the beauty born of Greekish arts 
And breathed the scent of bays Tiro dared hot swallow : 


Whose homage hurt our trousers at the knee. 

Who held our throbbing brows abashed and pendent 

Before the shining shape.iwhich claimed to be 
The singing god’s legitimate descendant : 

Who faintly, like the humble mocking-bird, 

Have sought to imitate his rapt effusions — 

Our eyes are opened ; something has occurred 
To stultify our holiest illusions I 

O Alfred { — for we wish to drop disguise 
And shirk a simile that strains its tether — 

Come, loose the poet’s frenzy from your eyes 
And let us talk, on business lines, together. 

Time was when we believed we had in you 
A mine of practically priceless treasure, 

A sempiternal source of revenue, 

An ocean all unplumbed to tap at leisure. 

You were the flower from which, with honest toil. 

We busy bees contrived to gather honey ; 

But now you grudge us our laborious spoil. 

And grow, yourself, deliberately funny ! 

Shifting your role from butt to bombardier, 

'^'he victijn once and now the bold aggressor. 

You enter, at a bound, the comic sphere 
And braVely parody your predecessor I 
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Your solemn gifts had nursed in us the 
hope 

Of one perennial fount of titillation, 

But now you pass beyond the jester’s scope 
And cheat us of our chartered occupa- 
tion ! 

To seek to reproduce you as of old 
Would be to make ourselves supremely 
silly ; 

How can it serve to gild refined gold, 

Or paint the absolutely perfect lily ? 

Alfred, be generous as you are great ! 

Urge not your claim to humour quite so 
hotly ! 

You have your laureate’s panoply of state, 
Leave us our fool’s prerogative of 
motley I S. 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Extbaotbu from the Duet of Toby, M.P. 

House of Commons^ Thursdayj June 14. 
—As someone has earlier remarked, murder 
will out. No one regarding the meek, 
venerable presence of Sam Smith, hearing 
the plaintive piping of his voice, would 
imagine him as an authority on the seamy 
side of theatrical life. To-night he 
bewrayed himself. 

House back after Whitsun Holidays; 
buckled to in Committee on Education 
Vote. John O’Gorst, Time-honoured 
Educationist, moved vote in one of ^ those 
lucid, with refreshing sub -acidity of 
humour, 'speeches which ever renew 
marvel in mind of the Member for Sark 
that at this time of day Gorst should still 
rank as Vice-President of a defunct 
Council. I say it is because of em- 
barrassment of riches at disposal of the 
Markiss. Sark runs his eye along the 
Treasury Bench and says “Humph I” 
To-night John O’Gorst in a few strokes, 
apparently carelessly planted, drew de- 
lightful picture of the Book of Devon- 
shire settling with papal authority a 
nice point in religious controversy. 
Seems that in a certain Board School 
complaint made that teaching of the 
Apostles’ Creed, enjoining man’s duty to 
his Maker and his duty to his neighbour, 
is denounced as a violation of the law. 

“ The question,” JOHN o’ GORST said in 
hushed voice, ‘ * is almost ripe for decision . 

” When the moment comes,” he added with 
natural elation at the prospect of supreme 
settlement, “my noble friend, the Lord 
President of the Council, and myself, will 
consider the matter and come to the best 

conclusion possible to us.” 

There flashed across the House a vision 
of the Dook, with his hands in his 
pockets, yawning, whilst JOHN O’Gorst 
recited to him the Apostles’ Creed, and 
argued points of its bearing upon the 
Conscience Clause. 

It was earlier than this Sam Smith 
accidentally let out where he has been 
spending his nights since he came to town, 
ostensibly in attendance on Parliamentary 






















OU Lady (hmtU Comtry). kevee 1 Asd to mink. Btteoeaet should 

have become a bbgttlab bespeotable tbade^^ — 


duties. As he forlornly wandered round 
question of alleged clerical iniquities in 
Board Schools, Chairman from time to 
time recalled him to subject before Com- 
mittee. At fourth reproof Samuel, with 
fresh flood of tears in his voice, wailed, 
“Very well, Mr. Lowther ; but it’s really 
very difficult to walk on a tight-rope.” 

How does Samuel know this? Surely 
he has not, with or without tights and a 
balancing-pole, been attempting the feat ? 
More probable that at one of the ballets 
just now filling the music halls he has 
seen a short-skirted fairy nimbly run along 
the rope, and marvelled hdw it was done. 
However it be, Ulustration apt, submitted 
in tone*of ponviction that shook a flippant 
audience with laughter. 


Business done.— House resumed after 
Whitsun Recess. 

Friday night.— The Member for Sark has 
been spending Whitsun holidays with Sir 
John Lenu, in his baronial castle that 
fronts the Firth of Tay, and keeps in 
■wholesome awe the turbulent burghers of 
Dundee. Tells me he had opportunity, under 
the Chief’s guidance, of looking through 
some of the papers with which the archives 
of the old town are stored. Found among 
them, bearing date August 3, 1745, the 
following entry : 

“The Council authorize the Thesaurer 
to give to Mr. Lawder, one of the Masters 
of the Latine School of this Burrow, Two 
'Guineas for his pains and Charges in make- \ 
ing some poyms upon the Town of Bundle, 
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idfiich are now hung ujp in the Town Eouse ; 
hut at same time intimate to him not to 
make any more of those poyms without the 
Magistrates' approbation.*' 

The poet, whose name is more commonly 
spelled Lauder, lives in fame chiefly hy 
reason of the literary forgeries -whoreby he 
endeavoured to show that John Milton was 
no better than he should be — that, in 
short, he was indebted to older writers 
for some of his most effective passages. 

That is another story. What struck 
the Member for Sark on coming across 
this document, was its adaptability to 
to case of Poet Laureate. It is the 
Markiss who is responsible for the grim 
I joke of placing Alfred the Little in im- 
mediate succession to, therefore in direct 
comparison with, ALiFRBD the Great. 
Sark, remembering the jingle about the 
Jameson raid, the mournful numbers 
about Mafeking, feeling sure that some- 
thing else will be forthcoming about the 
triumphal march of Bobs, wants to ask 
the Markiss whether he doe^ not think 
the joke— never a very good one— isn’t 
now played out ? Couldn’t he take a leaf 
out of the ancient Dundee Town Council 
book, forwarding a butt of Malmsey, and a 
cheque for salary up to date for Alfred’s 
pains and charges, enjoin him “not to 
make any more of those poyms without 
the magistrates’ approbation ” ? 

Business done.— Deadly dull night with 
Civil Service Estimates. 

AT SEXES AND SEVENS. 

At the meeting of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, it was decided that the work- 
ing hours of the sexes should be equal. 
No doubt at the next conference the 
following resolutions will be added to the 
list and carried. 

Men and women not to work beyond 
their strength, and that strength to be 
ascertained by testing the weakest. 

Men and women to be paid the same 
wages, for the same work. 

Boys and girls to be allowed to grow at 
the same rate, to the same height. 

The sexes in every ppssible respect to 
be e<jua;lised, and to carry out , this 
desirable object human nature to be 
abolished by act of parliament. j 


REBUS IN ARDUIS. 

Tell me, stranger, ere I perish. 

Of the fish men call the trout, 
Ere I lose the hopes I cherish, 
Summer in and summer out, 
Hopes of hooking one and landing 
Him before the day is done, 
Waist deep in the water standing. 
From the dawn to set of sun. 

Tell me, is his belly yellow? 

Is he spotted red and black ? 
Does he look a splendid fellow 
When you turn him on his back ? 



Is there any fly can rise him. 

Any hook can hold him tight? 

Is one able to surprise him 
Any time from morn to night ? 

Stranger, years I’ve passed in trying 
Every artifice and lure, 

Standing, crawling, wading, lying. 
Casting clean and long and sure. 
Empty yet remains my basket, 
Cramped and weary grows my fist. 
Stranger, in despair I ask it, 

Does the trout in truth exist ? 


Note by Darby Jones.— M erman in the 
Gold Cup at Ascot, had no end of a tail 
behind him. • 

“ Bobstays.”— French, Ian Hamilton, 
COLViLL, and Kitchener. - 


ALL BUT OFFICIAL. 

(A Correspondence 2)ossible^ probable, hut 
imaginary.) 

Beg to submit that, as the glass is 90 in 
the shade, it would bo advisable to servo 
out a hundred cabbage leaves as head-gear. 

Z., 2nd Lieut, in temporary charge 
of F Company, Loamshiro Regt. 

Seen suggestion, and bog to forward it 
to General Commanding District. 

y., Commanding Officer, 
Loamshiro Regt. 

Think this is a matter for Principal 
Medical Officer. 

X., General Commanding District. 

There would be no harm in adopting 
cabbage leaves as head-gear in abnormally 
hot weather. It might be valuable as an 
experiment from a scientific point of view. 
Return it to General Commanding District. 

W., Principal Medical Officer. 

Have received enclosed. Think this is 
a matter for your consideration and 
report. V., Oommander-in-Ohief. 

Submit that this should have been sent 
to the Contract branch. Cabbage leaves 
cannot be regarded under the heading 
“Discipline.” A. A.-G. 

Fancy this must have been sent to this 
department in error. Try Contracts. 

T., Chaplain-General. 

No doubt cabbage leaves could be ob- 
tained from the recognised providers. But, 
under the circumstances, it would be 
better to advertise for tenders. Forward- 
ing the minute on to Financial Secretary. 

S., D.G.C. 

As the new regulation is to give every- 
thing to everybody, see no objection to the 
serving out of cabbage leaves. 

R., Financial Secretary. 

(A week passes.) 

Have received the cabbage leaves, but 
now the glass is only a few degrees above 
freezing point in the shade. Have conse- 
quently utilised the green stufl for soup. 
Trust my conduct will meet with approval. 
Z., 2nd Lieut, in temporary charge 
of F Company, Loamshire Regt. 

Dear Zacky, — ^Have shown your last 
minute to the chief, and he says all right 
and let ’s forget all about it. 

Yours, in haste. • Q., Adjutant. 




NE bright 
sunny morn- 
ing iu late 
Se'ptiehiber, 
a p 0 "W e r- 
fuily - built 
schoone r I'of 
about a hun- 
dred and fifty tons was 
slowly standing in to-' 


wds one of the lonely isles dotW about 
unknown region which we on this side of the habitable 
SrTaWel? speak of as Oceania. The 
in additifn to the skipper and the crew, desisted of the- 
o^S JOHN SHELDON, a strong devotee of yachting in »e 
ambitious branches; his wife, f 

as ho was himself ; and my humble self, , 

late Malor of Her Majesty’s 142nd Begiment, and retired because 
thl sapient ones at the War Office woiddn’t have me ^yTongW^ 
You sL I was a little over forty years of .age, which, .be it 
known. Is a high crime and misdemeanour in the eyes o 

*‘"two mraWs beforehand. Jack Sheldon and I had sat in the 
Sydney, discussing my sorry fate; 

silent whilst I poured out my woes into his sy p . • ^ 

“ Of course,” I concluded, bitterly, “ as we all know, a man 
of fortXe is quite useless-good for nothing! and m^V 
perSorS, retire, in order to -make way for , some beardless 

^"’ihen I lit a cheroot, and pufled away in savage silence. • • ' 

gcnmble and ‘cuss’ -at yOur 

fate. You are, as you say,_ ‘at a 

SSom%rtheSmS^^^ 

amuse us. The Service isn’t.the be-all and end-all p a iiians, 

""SsoVirthat Icameto' be abo^dthe 

the day she was gradually making the shores of one of the m 


beautiful islands we had hitherto come across in those most 

^TelloXWed ahead, our stem cleaving the azure water 
wito even klel, fsweneared the palm-fringed shore. Suddenly 
a native canoe shot out from the centre of the little bay into 
which we were heading, and was paddled ^ 

It was manned by flne-looking, 

so tightly together that they almost impeded each other s effort 
^""jACK^Sm^^ON ut'^^cigar, threw the match into the sea, and 

» th™ X 

the skinner thinks we can lie here safely. We ’ll send some 
washing ashore by these people in the canoe. And ^hon, when 
we 're tired of the place, we 'll fill up our watertreakers, get 
in some fruit and some fresh meat, and be off • 

7 “ Lee. oh! ” shouted the skipper, who always attended to the 
steering in propria pei'sona -wbeii we were approaching land. 

sSr- Tiw. 

sheet. How much nearer would you like to go in, Sir . 

‘‘Oh I should think we might stand on for another two or 
^hri minuS ire you let go your anchor,” replied Sheldon, 

^'^Tto'Sipi nodded, and as we stood on the canoe altered 
its courseid paddled directly towards us. About a couple 
of minutes elapsed, and then our Captain spoke again, 
f ‘C^ltend by,’ boys, and get your hook” (an anchor ^s 
always a ‘hook’ with old Boggles) “ready. Ben and Tom 
thirl stand by them foresail halyards-now, some of ye to 
ChaCda aid peak. That ’s it. Now ! ’’ 
ihe tiUer over and throwing the yacht up into the wind. 

' “Down jib, down foresail!”. And a moment or two later, 
i‘Let go yova hook!” and a resounding splash in the peUucid 
]vaters^ preceded- the concluding portion of the skippers 

f - That ’s all serene. We shaU lie here quiet enoi^h, as long 
L i wLd holds. __and I don:t see no sign of its changin 

Dillctiy’^flior was down, the natives in the canoe 
UuwStheir efforts and soon shot their light, narrow craftup 

' not taken much notice of tbe Islanders. 
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‘‘You’re really too good to us, Mr. President— I think you 


but now, looking over the side of the AmpUt)^on, we were 
somewhat astonished to see the ‘ ‘ get-up * ' of the man who 
appeared to be their Chief. Attired (“not too much attired, 
but just attired enough,” as Jack facetiously observed), for 
the most part, like the rest of his companions, he sported in 
addition — 0 te??ipom, 0 mores 1 — a false shirt front — known to 
the profane vulgar as a “ Dickey ” — and — jo gods and little 
fishes !— a top hat ! This last was adorned at the side with 
sundry birds’ feathers nodding to the breeze like the plumes 
of a hearse. Mrs. Sheldon incontinently retired below, 
stuffing her handkerchief into her mouth to prevent an 
explosion of laughter ; whilst, in order to guard against any 
such contretemps on our own part, Jack and I advanced with 
pretornaturally solemn faces to salute the Chief as he came 
up the gangway. 

Sheldon extended his hand and the Chief shook it heartily. 
Then, just as we were preparing to listen to the monotonous, 
chanting tones of the native language, we were both “ taken 
flat aback,” in nautical parlance, by the words which this 
singularly attired individual addressed to us. . 

“Say, I reckon yew didn’t calculate to meet a real live 
Pres’dent, and a free-born ’Murrican cit’zen tin these hyar 
parts, eh? Pact. I’m Pres’dent o’ the people belongin’ to 
this section, and, as the late A. Selkirk ob-served, ‘ Guess I ’m 
monarch of all 1 sur-vey.’ Shake.” 

Sheldon was the first to recover from a surprise which had 
fairly taken away the breath from both of us. He again 
grasped the extended hand, and “shook.” Then the Yankee, 
calling over the side in the native tongue, summoned two of 
the stalwart rowers to come on board us. They took their 
places behind their Chief, standing in what dancing masters 
call “the fifth position,” and with one hand raised to the 
side of their foreheads in a kind of military salute. 

The “ down-Easter ” surveyed them with a look of genuine 
pride on his face. 

“My body-guard,” he observed, with an airy wave of his 
hand. Then, by way of shovring off their qualities, he said, 
addressing the foremost, 

“H[RAM P. Slater (can’t stand any o’ their fool - language 
names,” he explained to us, parenthetically, “so I call them 
good, plain ’Murrican ones), I would gargle.” 

The dark-skinned native, with an imperturbable face which 
* woulcf have done crec\it to a London footman, at once produced 
from the folds of his dross a huge brandy flask, and solemnly 
presented it to his master. 

“ Gentlemen, will you liquor ? ” asked the Yankee, hospitably 
proffering us his “ weapon.” 

“No, no ! ”^ exclaimed Sheldon quickly. “You’re ou my 
ship, Sir, and wo ’re going below in a minute for the express 
purpose of tasting some of the stuff 1 keep there for such* an 
occasion as this. You are my guest to-day, aboard.” 

The President bowed gravely, as he answered, “And you 
must be mine to-morrow, ashoi*8. Hiram P. , ” he added, turning 
to his attendant, “we will not gargle at present;” and the 
flask was immediately “ stowed” by the well-trained servant. 

“George Washington Vanderbilt I ” called out the Yankee, 
and Guard Number Two smartly stepped forward, saluting. 
“My see-gars; ” and immediately a case, about the size of an 
ordinary portmanteau, was produced and handed to him. 

“You see, 1 make ’em useful. One’s my Chancellor o’ the 
Exchequer, and the other — the one with the see-gars — is the 
Minister for War. Splendidly trained men, and jest de-vote'cl 
to their Pres’dent. Now, gentlemen, jest you tell me anything 
you are likely to want which my country affords, and it’s yours. 
Fruit, pigs, yams, bananners— well, I reckon yew ’re as well 
’quainted with the schedule of what grows on these hyar 
islands as I am. Anything you name shall be aboard yewre 
old “t^mlr quieker’n you could wink.” 


said President? ” 

“Correct in once. Pres’dent Hoboken T. Cussner, late 
Captain of the Alahammer steamship, Port o* N’ York.” 

“Well now, Mr. President, what do you say? Shall we go 
below to try the champagne, or tell the steward to bring it to 
us here on deck under the awning? ” 

The Yankee dry-shaved his chin. “Wal, gimme the deck. 
Ye see, I ain’t much in the way o’ being indoors, and I ’d feel 
my lungs sorter crowded down b’low. But, say, ’stead o’ the 
champagne, hev’ yew a streak o’ Bourbon whiskey aboard? 
Yew hev’ ? That ’s real elegant 1 Shake.” And again Shei^don 
and the President clasped hands. “Thar’s a grip in some o’ 
that old forty-rod lightnin’ which champagne, however strong, 
seems to sorter miss. And — ^wal, yes, I guess I will take one o’ 
your see-gars, and a seat as well. And now wo ’re camped down 
an’ snug, p’raps yew and yewre friend hyar would like to know- 
jest how plain Hoboken T. Cussner rose to the proud po-sition 
of Pres’dent o’ this prom’nent Republic? Ef that is so, I 
reckon I ’ll jest gargle fust and then tell you the why o’ the 
hull business afterwards.” 

Of course wc both wanted to gratify our natural curiosity on 
the subject, and promptly settled ourselves into comfortable 
deck-chairs to listen. How Mr. CussNER became President 
seemed very strange indeed, and reminded me of the old story 
of how, whilst a stranger sang “ There ’s a wail on the hill ” 
in a mining camp, he was rudely interrupted by a chorus of 
queries as to how the deuce it — the whale— got there ? We 
wanted to know how Mr. CUSSNER “ got there.” 

The object of our curiosity leisurely bit the end off a cigar, 
lighted it, and threw himself back in his lotmge chair, puffing 
with evident satisfaction at the Cabana. Then the steward 
came up on deck, bearing a tray on which stood tumblers, a 
bottle of the Bourbon beloved of all good Americans, another of 
champagne, and a supply of soda-water. 

“ I reckon a splash o’ this hyar Bourlx)n ’ll remind me of a 
time when I was in a very different section,” said our guest, as lie 
helped himself to a liberal dose of the whiskey, and a very small 
one of the soda. He swallowed three or four mouthfuls with 
profound satisfaction, and then— having, with an \inconven- 
tionality quite charming in so great a man, wiped his mouth 
on the back of his hand, and solemnly expectorated over the 
side— began : 

“I was eap’n an’ part-owner o’ the ole Alahammer when my 
stroke o’ luck happened me. We had had fair winds an’ smooth 
?eas the first two or three weeks out from Borston ; then, all of 
a sudden, the wind begun to get up, weather changed, and 
things jest went sideways. My chief mate got drunk so 
frequent that it became, as yew might say, mo-notonous, and 
the crow was about the durndest, cussedest lot yew over 
struck. One ha’f didn’t know their work, and the other ha’f 
wouldn’t do it. Presently it begun to blow great gee-wilikins, 
and kep’ on bio win’ so long that *we was driven hundreds o’ 
miles outen our course. ’ The mate was always too drunk to 
bake an observation, and I never did reelly understand much 
about navigation, nor sextants, nor any o’ them sort o’ things. 
3o, yew see, we felt kinder cornered, and begun to get real 
nervous. Wal, to cut it short, one dark night, not knowing I 
was near any land, 1 ran on to something and piled up the olo 
ilahammer on these hyar rocks” (with an airy wave of his 
hand towards the island). “ She broke up, and 1 come ashore— 
not in any style, but on a hen-coop ” 

“ You were wrecked ? ” asked Sheldon. 

“Some. Wrecked! Well, I should smile. 1 reckon there 
I wasn’t enough Alahammer left by morning to make a chore o’ 

I kindlin’ wood of. Heaps o’ cargo come ashore, luckily for me. 

I I b’leeve some o’ the crew got away in one o^ the boats — ^but 
I none of ’em ever come ashore hyar, dead or alive. They was 
1 jest the hardest lot ever T struck ; an’ ef they all went straight 
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to Satan at once, I reckon ke'd want to work overtime to keep 
the stokin’ up to sample. But I o-pine that even he draws 
the line somewhere, and wouldn’t admit ’em ’cept in small 
instalments. 

“Wal, soon as I floated ashore the natives come down on 
to the beach, jest as friendly as pie. Guess they saw I was 
a cit'zen o’ the U-nited States ; and all the world over the 
latch-string ’s bangin’ out for ’most anyone sailin’ under the 
star-spangled banner, as yew gentlemen know. We got right 
along together from the start, me and the natives. Their King 
(he ’s my Prime Minister now— I call him OiBSAli J. Thompson— 
most useful man, and cleans out my block, the White House, 
once a week, and does it real well), wal, he took to me, right off, 
rigged me out in a soot of his own, consistin’ mainly of some' 

1 big feathers, a few green leaves and a pair o’ sandals ; but | 
later on, when things that had come ashore from the ship— this 
hat amongst ’em— was brought up from the beach, I was a man 
agen. I went to live with the King, who reckoned he ’d marry 
me to ha’f a dozen wives. I reckoned he wouldn’t, though I 
I said 1 was not strong— which they oert’nly were. Finally, I 
compromised the thing by takin’ two or three of his sisters 
off’n his hands. 

^‘Wal, Sir, we dwelt together in peace an’ un’ty — that is, 
more or less in peace an’ un’ty— until I begun to find every- 
thing so slick to my hand that life seemed to sorter pall : the* 
life o’ the bloaters eater* didn’t seem to suit Hobokbn T. 
OussNBH, and ’peared kinder tame after the bustle an’ hum o* 
N’ York an’ ’Frisco. So I cast around, an’ soon, begun to 
discover that what the natives hyar was jest achin’ for— though 
they themselves didn’t seem aware of it — was a Oonstitootion 
an’ a Pres’ dent. Soon as I could sling their one-eyed language 
some^ I unfolded a massive scheme o’ Guv’ment to them, 
p ’intin' out the evils an’ hardships they was gi^oanin’ under — 
which they ’d never seen before, and, to be ex-act, didn't see 
then ; told ’em they was bein’ crushed beneath th’ iron heel o’ 
the o-pressor, and represented that though their King was a 
good feller, yet he wasn't good, ’nuff . I orated o’ the glories 'o’ 
liberty, o' the wagglin's o’ the Bird o' Freedom in the XJ-nitecl 
States, o’ the blessin's of a Oonstitootion. Whereupon these 
chuckle-headed clam^ all said they had good const itootions. 
I p’inted out that they hadn’t the Franchise; and they 
anserd that they didn't want it, as there was plenty of pigs and 
yams and bananners to live on. I explained that the Franchise 
wasn’t somethin’ to eat, but the proud priv’Iege of every free- 
born cit’zen to have a voice in the councils o’ the nation. I 
bulled right along until at last they tumbled and recognised, 
slowly but cert’nly, that they was the oppressed victims of a 
corrupt Oligarchy. They didn’t know what the word meant. 
JNfo, more did I ; but I reckon it sounded well, and almost as 
comfortin’ as the old woman’s Mesopotamia. When at last 
‘ they was ripe and ready for mischief and felt good an’ injured, 
I said I guessed I would see the King and prevent bloodshed. 
So 1 interviewed him in a style that would ha’ t^ned ^ Uerald 
man green with envy. I explained the pb-lit&al ppsition, and 
told him I reckoned he’d better ^ git.’ ' ' ' ^ ^ 

^ Why *? ’ asks tlie chucklehead, simple ^s a young steer in a 
cabbage grove. ‘ Bo not my people loVe ’’me *? ’ 

guess not,’ I anserd; ‘that’ll, ^'dcially they fhay, but 
politically they want your blood.’ . . * ^ « ’ ' * ^ 

‘ But they were always peaceful, contented, and happy,’ 
he went on in a kinder helpless, bewildered way. 

. “ ‘ So. Until they recognised that you had withheld from 
them that priceless blessin’ — ^the Franchise. That, Sir, is the 
birthright of every free-born man.’ 

^^‘What is this BYanchise? If they require it so much, let 
us try to get a supply from the next ship wluch puts in here,’ 
he says. 

* Lotus eater ? 


“ He was a well-meanin’ cuss, but political rights didn’t seem 
his line as it were. 

. ‘“You make me tired,’ I said. ‘ You evidently don’t under- 
stand as much of the Oonstitootion of a State as a Prov’dence 
Hiver . oyster. An’ what’s wuss, I reckon I might set right 
here tryin’ to explain it to you till my pants showed signs of 
wear. No, and even then you wouldn’t get the hang of it. But 
I tell yew straight. Royalty, the people are ready to rise and 
throw off the yoke.’ 

' ‘“What yoke?’ he asks, still all simplicity an’ betel-nut. 

“ ‘Oh, I guess some time, when I 've a year or two hangin’ 
heavy on hand, I ’ll explain,’ I says, sarcastic. ‘ But jest now, 

reckon I got to act. See here, I tell yew what 1 ’ll do, if you 
agree to the terms. You shall remain King, I ’ll be Pros’ dent, 
and the People shall hev their Oonstitootion ; then we shall all 
be satisfied, an example fer the hull o’ the civerlized world to 
foller. ^How does the scheme strike you, Royalty ? ’ 

“He said that was all right. So long as he was to remain 
King, he allowed he didn’t care a cuss who was Pres’ dent an’ 
iwho was Oonstitootion. 

“Then come the moment fer me to strike. So I stretched 
out my legs and yawned, and ’peared sort of drawly and 
’indifferent, an’ then I says, ca’m an’ quiet : 

“ ‘ O' course, yew know that a King ’s only shucks compared 
to a Pres’ dent. I s’ pose yew know that much, Royalty, eh ? 
an’ that the Kings o’ France- mu! -England alius has to remain 
standin’ when the Pres ’dent o’ the U-nited States is on 
hand?’ 

j “ Wal, the King he turned jest as sick as could be at that. 1 
Inever seen a sicker nigger’n him. His jaw fell about a foot as 
he gasped out : 

‘ You— i/oa are to be placed higher than me ? ’ 

“ r jestnodded. 

“ ‘ Some,' I answered, slow an’ cautious. I wanted to see 
how he was goin’ to take it, and I made ready to light outen 
the door, if needful, an' to do it . in a hurry too, fer the 
King stands over six feet two, and has got a touch like the kick 
of a horse. But the critter seemed kinder dazed fer the moment, 
an’ that moment. Sir, carried the day fer me. 

“ ‘See here, Royalty,’ I ses. ‘ I don’t want ter be hard on 
yew. Yew shall be Prime Minister ; an’* I reckon that if a man 
that 's Prime Minister ain’t got a sight more power ’n a man 
that’s King, nowadays — ^well, then, I say that that man don’t 
know enough to come in outen the rain ! Is it a whizz ? ’ and 
I held out my hand, friendly. 

“ He looked around, sorter helpless, and was jest about to 
shout for the bodyguard, when he must have suddenly remem- 
bered this was the one partickler day of the week when the 
bodyguard was allowed to get drmik— an institution of my own, 
,that, in the interests o’ freedom and the rights o’ man. Wal, 
*the. King,, he see the game was up, as he knew the holt 1 had 
jgot on the people, and there was nobody there to protect him 
ief I rMsed the moh. He sighed and gave in — ^reg’lar wilted, as 
lyoumaysay.” 

The President again paused, and tJioughtfully expectorated 
over the bulwarks as -h^ helped himself to a second tumbler of 
the old Bourbon. Then he resumed : 

“ The change. Sirs; was e-fected without bloodshed or trouble 
of any sort : a reg’lar Coop de Tar as the French call it. I 
reckoned it would make things lighter for the King ^f I told 
him I ’d already been President o’ the U-nited States, England*, 
an’ Ireland— so I done it, and he seemed good an’ pleased and- 
Ibokei up to me as a man who was rather doin’ this little 
ant-teap a favour in takin’ on the gov’ment, which is, in 
a way, true. An’ now the King, he jest worships me. I ’vo 
taught him euchre and seven-up, and even condescend to win a' 
bit off him sometimes. I don’t put on no frills, though I am 
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a Pres’dent and he only a black man. What ’s more, I ’ve lately 
married throe of his relatives who lived at his hut — which imist 
be a relief bo him, ^edgin’ by the amount o’ naggin’, an’ sassin’, 
an’ hair-combin’ they ’ve trans-ferrod from their late protector 
to their present hixsban’. 

‘‘ My first act o’ State was to carry out my solium pledged 
word that the people should hev’ the Franchise. It soothed 
’em all to think they ’d a voice in the conduct o’ public affairs, 
and it didn’t matter a cuss in reality ! Every man, woman, 
an’ child was at once put on the list o’ voters, an’ I made ’em 
a speech explainin’ what a proud po-sition it was. Every three 
years we shall hev’ an election for Pres’dent, and all they hev’ 
bo do is to vote — for me. Ye see, they ’re setch a simple people 
you must treat ’em to simple ways. Ef they was told ‘ you can 
vote for this crank or the other,’ or for the free silver ticket 
(w^e ain’t got no silver here as a matter o’ fact), or for the 
Democratic candidate or what not, they ’d get kinder confused. 
An' ef the candidate o’ one section got beat, that lot would jest 
raise Cain an’ make things hum fer the rest. But by my plan 
everybody ’s satisfied. We shall jest ennounce 

.ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Vote foe 

C U S S N E R, 

THE PEOPLE’S FRIEND! 

Wal, there ’s the hull business in a nutshell : there ’s nobody 
else to vote /o»^therefore they ’ll all vote fer me. I shall be 
returned, an’ the voters ’ll go home pleased as pie that their 
candidate has run in fer Pres’dent.” 

The Yankee solemnly closed one eye as he said this, and 
I felt profoundly impressed with the delightful simplicity of his 
scheme. Also, I wondered how long the guileless native was 
likely ‘to stand it — and him. 

“ And the King ? How does he get on as Prime Minister ? ” 
asked Sheldon, repressing a strong inclination to laugh. 

“ Fust rate, I reckon. Oh, the King’s a daisy : should guess 
he 's never been so happy before as he is, jest now. I ’ve 
brought his country right up to date. We ’ve got a def’nite 
system o’ taxation, even. Six o’ the biggest natives hev’ 
been app’intod tax gatherers, and each one travels around 
collectin’ with a thick club. They gets a percentage on what 
they ken raise, an’ no limit’s placed on the sum to be de- 
manded : if our tax-man sees a chance o’ gettin’ a bit over, 
why he jest goes fer it like a trout at a fly. The system ’s 
a durned sight better’n any I ’ve ever struck in civerlized 
countries. What ’s a Jedge’s summons compared to a thick 
club? 

” Next, I organised the standin’ army. We got twenty-three 
men in our army — ^that is, includin’ my bodyguard, Hieam P. 
Slatee and Ceoegb Washington Tandbebilt, who you see on! 
board. I *m Field-Marshal and General Commandin’-in-Chief , 

„ Major-Gineral. We’re thihkin’ o’ getting 
Uniforms fer thevarmy somewhen, but we can’t do it right 
now, because we’re too busy raisin’ a navy-eight canoes, 
Sir, and fiseful ones, you bet — for service agenst the incur- 
• siona o’ foreign States. 


“ Gentlemen, your old Bourbon an’ see-gars hez done me 
a ton o’ good; likewise to hev’ a talk in my own native 
’Murrican— that has raised my sperrits a sight, too. Any- 
thin’ you "want on my island is yours. Jest send around an’ 
collect anythin’ you should take a fancy to. Never mind the 
owner, ho don’t count, hyar. 

“An’ now I must git. I’ve kep’ the King coolin’ his heels 
an’ waitin’ around fer me all this time on the beach. He was 
real mad I wouldn’t let him come aboard. But a body ken hev’ 
too much o’ Royalty, an’ yew ken hev’ too much of a Prime 
Minister. I reckon I was jest beginnin’ to sour a little on the 
King. 

“I hope, gentlemen, yew ’re goin’ to stay around in this 
section, awhile ? There ’s some re-markable things to show yew 
on my island. I call it my island now — seems to come natural, 
as it 'were. Now and agen I feel as ef I should like a crawl 
around town— jest for a piece ; an' sometimes I 'd like a look at 
a New York Herald, But yew don’t ketch mo leavin* my present 
lo-catioii— not by a long chalk— you ken betcher boots. I reckon 
I know a soft thing when I see it. And though Royalty hez a 
great respect fer me while 1 'm on hand, I don’t seem to feel 
certain but what he might change his mind if once my back was 
turned on the island. Dessay the critter feels that what was ’ 
once his might be his agen ; but in that re-spect he ’ll hev’ to 
reckon with Pres’dent Hoboken T. OussnbeI Say now,” he 
added, suddenly changing the subject of conversation, 
“ what ’ll you trade off some o’ that Bourbon at ? We can’t get 
any but native liquor hyar, an’ that’s apt to cause a man 
internal sufferin’.” 

Sheldon laughed. 

“ My dear Mr. President,” he said, “ I ^m not a trader, but it 
will give me the greatest pleasure if you will allow me to send 
ashore a case of a dozen bottles as a personal present.” 

The Yankee bowed gratefully, as he rose and prepared to go 
over the side into his canoe. 

“Sir,” he said, “yew hev’ conferred a favour upon the 
Pres’dent o’ this State which he will be slow to forget. True 
gentlemen are very scarce, 1 reckon, an’ so ’s Bourbon whiskey. 
My address is the White House— like to keep up the old 
’Murrican tra-dition, ye see— First an’ Only Avenue. An’ 
now, gentlemen, it would give me un’dult’rated an’ real, 
genuine pleasure ef yew two will dine with me an’ Royalty 
to-morrow, mid-day. Mostly we dine plain, but fer this 
mem’rable o-casion, we shall en-deavour to throw a bit o’ 
style into our banquet. I don’t ask your lady, as Royalty’s 
manners is hardly up to sample. He means well, but is sorter 
crude at meals. Farewell. To-morrow at noon I shall be 
ready to receive you at the White House. Don’t forget the 
address — First an’ Only Avenue — at mid-day. Pork and yams 
will be on the tab — ^floorv I mean — at twelve fefteen, sharp.” 
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A PUBLIC DANGER. 


Jack. “ See that Chap, Mother ? He ’s the only Pro-Boer 
IN oHR School ! ” 


A BLESSING IN DISGUISE. 

[*‘ Owing to the evictions which have been taking place in Southwark, wo 
are confronted with the problem of numerous houselees families. The tenants 
of the dwellings, which were in an unsanitary condition, were given notice to 
quit that the premises might be done up.”-— Japer.'\ 

What is this weeping of women and wailing? 

What is this cry of the children I hear ? 

What is this moan of the sick and the ailing. 

That shiver and cough as the night draweth near ? 

Why are these houseless ones huddled together, 

Their outraged Penates flung down in a heap, 

With never a roof betwixt them and the weather, 

And never a hole where the weary can sleep ? 

Nay, hush, O ye women, your impotent crying I 
Ye terrified children, be comforted too I 

And cease from your moaning, ye sick and ye dying I 
’Tis only your good that the Law has in view. 

Her motherly heart, with solicitude swelling. 

Is shocked at your dens with disease over-run ; 

And rather than see you in such a poor dwelling, 

She saith in her wisdom, “ Lo, ye shall have none.” 

Oh, tender devotion I Oh, love unrestricted I 
Ineffable kindness ! Down, down on your knees. 

And pour out your gratitude, O ye evicted 1 
What I Have ye no thanks for such blessings as these ? 

Still tears, bitter tears, and black grief and repining 
And wrath in your hearts, and indignant despair ? 

What though ye be cold and your little ones whining ? 
The Law in her mercy has given you air. 


OUfi BOOKING-OFJFiCE. 

To the Healing of the Sea (Smith Elder) contains vivid 
descriptions of the New York Stock Exchange in moments of 
frenzied excitement. Mr., Erancis Hardy has evidently studied 
the subject on the spot, and is most successful in reproducing 
it for the edification of milder-mannered citizens. All the 
chapters relating to Stock Exchange transactions are written 
with a master hand. When Mr. Hardy takes some of his 
characters to the healing of the sea, provided by a passage to 
Southampton in an ocean liner, he becomes conventional. My 
Baronite recognises in him a man of dauntless courage. He 
boldly tells, and spoils in the telling, the story about the Red 
Indian, who, seated for the first time in his life at a civilized 
dinner table, ate the contents of the mustard-pot. When, 
presently, tears of agony rolled down his untwitching face, 
and his host asked him what was the matter, he made answer 
he was thinking of his late grandmother. It is a little startling 
to have this ancient story resuscitated in the conversation 
glittering through one of the latest of the six-shilling novels. 

In Fate the Fiddler (Constable) Mr. H. C. MacIlwaine 
realises most admirably the experience of two English squatters 
in the comparatively early days of Australian development, 
before the discovery of gold. If the author’s processes are 
somewhat leisurely, he justifies himself, according to my 
Nautical Retainer, by effects which could not otherwise have 
been obtained. We are le^t with a firm impression of the 
unconscious modifications of character which are the inevitable 
result of a life removed from all conventions ; its tendency, in 
particular, to accentuate original differences in natures thrown 
upon their own resources. 

The book is less a novel, in the accepted sense, than a study of 
the influence, physical, moral and social, of circumstance and 
locality. His Australian types — ^the squatter, active or retired, 
the bushman, the money-lending capitalist — he represents with 
the authority of intimate knowledge ; and to this he brings the 
added charm of a finely artistic sense of colour, a loving 
appreciation of detail, a studied reserve of literary strength. 
In his sketches of types whose features are less exotic he 
perhaps exposes his limitations ; certainly the character of 
the English Barbara, whose action so largely determines the 
course of his hero's destiny, is very inadequately defined. On 
the other hand, when he portrays that delightful colonial, Mrs. 
Fenton, his heart is obviously in his work. B. de B.-W . 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR FRENCH SCHOOLS. 

Edited by Henri Tropfort. 

What happened after the death of the last French King ? 

Under the descendants of the Belgian, Jean de Gand, the 
English were fighting always against the French. Henry V. 
gained a temporary advantage by a treacherous attack by night 
on the French, at Azincourt, and actually conquered a part of 
France. The English call him a hero ; it is evident that he was 
but a brigand. 

Could Henry VI. retain the French provinces seized by his 
father ? 

No. The English were soon driven from France, and retained 
only Calais. The name of this town was mysteriously tattooed 
on the left side of each sovereign, over the heart, until the 
reign of Mary I., who revealed the secret before her death. 
The tattooing was then discontinued. During the reign of 
Henry VI., London was taken by John Cad. Even at present 
the name ‘‘Cad” enrages a Londonian. After the struggle 
between the two towns of York and Lancaster, now extremely 
peacbable, we, come to the reign of Edward IV., in fine, an Eng- 
lish King, although after-grandson of Edouard III. H. D. B. 

The Daily News informs us that Mr. John Tweed has just 
completed his colossal statue of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Appro- 
priate, “ The Colossus of Rhodes.” 
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A PAIN(T)FUL JOKE. 

She, “ What an agonised look some Abtists seem to give theie Porteaits.” 
Ee. “ Hem !— EE— YES. Sort or dea rjv Expression ! *’ 


Fifth Phil. I knew we had forgotten 
something ? Here you are, arranging all 
sorts of diversions, and yet you have over- 
looked the raisoyi d’etre of the festival. 

First Phil. Have we? As how? 

Fifth Phil. Well, of course, you will do 
it for a charity — which one ? 

First Phil. Thd charities are far too 
prosperous I 

Fifth Phil. May be so, but what 's to be 
our particular charity ? 

First Phil. Oh, don't bother about that. 
The charity is quite a detail. 

(Curtain.) 


ALMS A LA MODE. 

Scene — A Ladies* Club. Philanthropists 
discovered in conversation. 

First Philanthropist. It should be the 
biggest thing of the season. We can have 
tableaux vkants. 

Second Phil. Yes, I have kept my dress 
that I wore in G-odiva's ride. And then 
Tom is capital with a banjo song. 

Third Phil. And I can do some skirt 
dancing. 

Fourth Phil. My mdtier is to sit as a 
milkmaid selling butter. 

Fifth Phil. I know, dear ; but you 
never attend to business when the Brigade 
, turnup. 



Fourth Phil. No chance of that, darling; 
they are all at the front. 

Sixth Phil. Of course we will have any 
number of stalls. And the saleswomen 
must appear in national costumes like 
EarTs Court, or more so. 

Seventh Phil. First rate. We can get 
the goods if we advertise the firms on a 
souvenir. 

Fourth Phil. Which" we can get written 
and illustrated for nothing. Blanche 
knows a number of “interesting people." 

Third Phil. Is there anything else to be 
remembered ? 

First Phil. Well, of course, we should 
get a good list of smart people — duchesses 
for choice. ^ 


THE PEESIDENTS' DUET. 

(After “ The Burghers* Battle.**) 

Steyn. 

Thick rise the rooineks o'er the land 
That erst the burgher bore ; 

Lord Robekts smites with heavy hand, 
And we return no more. 

Kruger. 

From Rand and reef more strong will flow 
The stream of ruddy ore, 

But Uitlanders the swag will stow. 

And we return no more. 

Steyn. 

What peace or’joy will bless their gates ? 
What wise man bring them lore ? 

What Wessels sail for distant states, 
Now we return no more ? 

Krikjer. 

What President the Raad will lead 
Which I have ruled of yore ? 

What pots de vin shall be his meed, 

Now we return no more ? 

Steij7i. 

The Briton will not beat or kill 
(Unlike his brother Boer) 

The Kaffirs at his own sweet will, 

When wo return no more. 

Kriiger. 

The wicked flourish for a day — 

So take we, grieving sore, 

Two singles, Delagoa Bay, 

Since we return no more. 

Steyn. 

Remember how, all rash and vain. 

You spoke the word of war, 

And sowed this harvest of the plain— 
That we return no more. 

Kriiger. 

Ja, Ja ! So, Providence knows best. 
True, the old days are o'er — 

Yet have we feathered each his nest. 
Though we return no more ! 

[Exeunt — via Delagoa Bay. 

“ Up goes the price of *Gas"'l or it 
might be stated as more nearly approach- 
ing the exact quotation, “ Up goes the 
price of met-er I " Sixpence extra a thou- 
sand I We burn with just indignation. 
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THE NEXT BENEFIT. 

(Preliminary Prospectus,) 

In aid of the Fund for the Distribution 
of Money amongst the Undeserving Rich, 
a performance will be given at the Theatre 
Royal Advertisement, of which the follow- 
ing will be the chief items : 

Twenty-two tragedians will recite. 

Twenty-four*comedians will tell stories. 

Twenty-six ladies will dance. 

Twenty-eight ladies will sing. 

Thirty music-hall artistes will entertain. 

Scenes from a dozen metropolitan suc- 
cesses will be given. 

The whole will conclude with Sheridan’s 
masterpieces, Goldsmith’s comedies, and 
the entire series of Shakspeare’s works. 

Commence at 7 a.m. Terminate when 
it ’s over. 


A BUNTING SONG. 

(By A, A. S.) 

[During the recent rejoicings^ a vast number of 
Union Jacks have been flown that were made in 
Germany, and incorrectly designed, or else hung 
the wrong way up. Many, also, of the cheaper 
Royal Standards exhibit the Harp in the second or 
upper outside quarter instead of in the third or 
lower quarter next the mast. It is noticeable, too, 
that the Tricolour has been very largely adopted, 
in spite of the fact that, vertically, this is the 
French flag, and horizontally the Dutch, while by 
another arrangement (white uppermost, blue and 
red) we have the Russian flag. And as a further 
compliment to our friends the enemy, we displayed 
the Transvaal “ four-colours,” when wearing the 
green with the Union Jack on March 17.] 

I. 

“Three cheers for the Red, White and' 
Blue” 

Sing Britishers loyal and true ; 

We hoist it in glory, 

And roar, Whig and Tory, 

Hooray 

For French and for Kimberley Day ! 

(But if closely you view. 

The Flag’s upside down or askew I) 

II. 

“Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue 1 ” 

Pro-Boers are futile and few-— 

We run up the bunting. 

All traitors confronting. 

Hooray 

For Cronj6 and Paardeberg Day f 

(But the flag that you view 
Is oft a French tricolor new !) 


in. 

“ Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue” 

And the flag that on Patrick's day flew ! 
When the “ green ” we were flaunting, 
Of White we were vaunting— 

Hooray 

For Buller and Ladysmith Day ! 

(But our vierkleur in view 
Seemed to flatter Oom Paul and his crew.) 



Policeman. “’Ebe, clear this out of the Wat.” 

Little Girl. ” Gabn with ybb ! You was in one o them Yebself once ! 


But ’tis too unobtrusive, 


IV. 

“Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue I” 

We mafficked for all that we knew ; 

Yards of ribbon we sported 
And buttons assorted ! 

Hooray 

For B.-P. and for Mafeking Day ! 

(While the colours you’d view 
Were the dHekleur of Hollanders, too I) 

V. 

“Three cheers for the Red, White and 
Blue!” 

Khaki for campaigning will do, 


For joy that’s effusive ! 

Hoo7*ay 

For Bobs and Pretoria Day ! 

(But ’tis odd that we view 
In London each Muscovite hue !) 

VI. 

* Three cheers for theRed, White and Blue! ’ ’ 
One more when the Peace is put through 1 
In our German-made Standard 
The Harp has meandered — 

Hooray, 

When it comes, for Victoria Day!. 

(Let us carefully view, 

[ And the v 7 rongly-set Ensign taboo I) 
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{Home-made too.) 


OPERATIC NOTES. 

Saturday, June 16. — grand performance of Tannhduser! 
Personally conducted by Herr Mottl. Venue, the Strong woman, 
— Siiss an’ Strong— wrestled gloriously with the wayward 
Tannhduser, putting forth all her strength and sweetness, but 
with so shifty a character as the hero the art of a Sandow 
would haye been unavailing, and he escaped. The opera here 
ran into a tunnel, and on emerging after the manner of the 
Biograph at the Palace Theatre, Tannhduser found himself in a 
charping German landscape, whence all but he had apparently 
fled. On an inaccessible kopje to the left, however, and quite 
out of sight of one side of the audience, Praulein Olitzka was | 
present in strength, and disguised as a youthful shepherd she 
fascinated a delighted house with the exquisite legend of Holda. 
The second act introduced us to Mdlle. Tbrnina as Elisaheth, 
and a very delightful acquaintance she proved to be, singing 
superbly throughout. Comic relief was plentiful when the 
aristocracy and gentry of the neighbourhood arrived for the 
local Eisteddfod. One little military gentleman, who brought 
his daughters, could hardly be induced to leave the “ presence” ; 
he was plainly entranced with M. Plan^on’s costume, which 
rather suggested Nebuchadnezzar. Wolfram (M. van Kooy) 
opened the competition with a song quite perfectly rendered, 
and we mentally awarded him the bardic gold medal, or its 
equivalent in leeks, but the proceedings being hopelessly 
• broken up soon after by the rowdy behaviour of Tannhduser, 
the distribution of prizes had not yet been reached when we 
left the building at 11.45. M. PiANgoN sang gloriously all 
through, and his German was flawless. 

Mem, at the end of evening, — ^What exquisite music can be 
produced by casually patting a harp on the strings with the 
open hand every few minutes or so — ^when the idea occurs to 


you. The odd thing is that it goes on just the same, whether 
you remember to do so or not ! Enables you to devote all your 
attention to your singing ! 

Monday, June 18. — Les Huguenots, EDOUARD DB Kbszkb came 
out strong as Piff-Paff Marcel, the sturdy old Hug-me-not 
soldier, while Saleza, as Raoul de Nangis, his master, was 
simply triumphant. Plan^jon good as 8t, Bris, Luoillb 
Hnx, better at finish than starting, came up to time and 
tune in the great duett with Saleza^Raoul, which went 
magnificently, as did he with leaps and bounds” out of the 
window to join in the scrimmage below. Marguerite de Valois 
found a more than satisfactory representative in Mile. Miranda, 
who in her great song won her laurel crown. Delightful part this ! 
Only to appear in one act, just at the best part of the evening, 
sing one brilliant cadenza and then— exit, having charmed every- 
body and pleased yourself ! Miss Edyth Walker ['Tis a pretty 
way of spelling Edith this — yet wherefore the ‘ * y ” ? Also, could 
not Walker have been freshened up us ” Warkur” ? But this is 
asking too much,] acted as well as she sang, doing both to the 
heartily expressed satisfaction of a crowded house. Altogether a 
good performance, notable for Salbza’s Raoul, which is a record. 
Than Miles. Bauermbistbr and McCuixoch (as it is no longer 
exclusively the Royal Italian Opera, we get sweet singers of all 
nationalities) there could not be two more superior Maids of 
Honour. They were evidently ”to the ‘manner’ born.” 
Honours easy to them. We are now half-way through a 
season, that so far seems to have been an exceptionally good 
one. 

Wednesday, June 20. — Don Giovanni in Italian. Crowded house 
to welcome Mozart'S masterpiece. “ Alliteration's artful aid,” 
accurate on this occasion . Signor Scorn not the ideal Don , about 
as good as anyone can be in that rdle. M. Edouard de Reszki 
capital as Le'porello — in good voice and, as always, in “ great ” 
form. M. Gilibbrt loutishly comic as Mazetto, II Commenda- 
tore represented by M. JOURNET with distinction. As the statue 
he looks in excellent health— quite a colour. Miss Susan 
Strong powerful as Donna Anna, and Miss Marguerite 
MACINTYRE doing her best with poor Elvira. Zolina bright 
and coquettish, thanks to Mile. Schefp. Everyone pleased to 
once again meet the familiar melodies. Wagner out of it 
to-night. As there's a Week o' WAGNER, will there ever be a 
Month of Mozart? 


THE INSPECTOR'S LAMENT. 

[•‘The lower babies’ mental arithmetic leavtsmuch to be desired.” - School 
Inspeoior's report, quoted by Sir John Gorst."] 

What will become of England if things go on this way ? 

There 's hundreds of poor infants learning nothing day by day. 
They fairly set my hair on end with every kind of blunder. 

Ah me ! the hopeless ignorance of babes of three and under I 

A problem in arithmetic of quite a simple kind 

Seems past the comprehension of the shallow infant mind ; 

They fail to grasp — for want, I fear, of proper education — 

The obvious first principles of ratiocination. 

Of science or of history they hardly know a 'word ; 

Of Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit some have never even heard ; 

And when a searching question I occasionally try, 

Instead of smartly answering, the lower babies cry. 

How long am I to plough the sands ? How long am I, I ask, 

To be a School Inspector and to ply this weary task ? 

Until the* matter 's mended, I again can only say. 

What w;ill become of England if things go on this way ? 


Lord Morris, having power to add to his number, has taken 
the title of Lord Killanin, He is now “Lord MORRIS AND 
Killanin,” i.e. an excellent Hibernian example of Sheridan’s 
“ Two single gentlemen rolled into one.” 
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\ U points, as against the other seven members of the Committee — 

“seven more obstinate men I never saw,^^ as the juryman 
declared who held out for “not guilty against the other 
^ '> eleven), which was, that ‘‘great advantage would result from the 

' y / Wallace collection being installed in a new building, to be con- 

. ^ /y ,/ structed in the vicinity of the National Grallery/^ Everybody 

, ' / / country knows where the National Gallery is, but 

'/ should say that the majority (including Provincials of 

11 1 3 ^ < 50 ’^se) have yet to learn the locality of Hertford House. 

/" IRSwWu ,/rL=^feaS^ “'Arford 'Ouse?'' repeated our hansom cabman, q^uite an 

W ^ ^ {t" ^ average specimen of his “ rank." “ Where's that, sir ? " 

^ “'Arford 'Ouse?" inquired another equally sharp hansom 

\ driver. “Let's see— ain't that where Sir WrtLUM Wallis 

HHI I substitution of “WILLIAM" for “Ktchakd" showed 

iffllll ^ historical knowledge, recalling “Scots wha hae" and so 
IHlIill! forth. These are facts. But no doubt the locality will soon 

be discovered, as has, I am informed on good authority, been 
Gallery, which is out of touch with 
. most omnibuses and with Metropolitan and District Stations ; 
likewise it has no pier for steamers. It possesses, however, a 

/ 1 chronicle the opening of the Wallace 

I I lijij Collection to the public is here impossible. In another visit, 

IF ' ' 1 '' another after that, we may hope to give to town and 

'i)ii iHi ''' ^ "^^51 country some idea of what there is to be seen in this unique 

\ m . | collection. Everyone to his taste, and assuredly everyone 

I 1 1 V individually gratified. For ourselves, give us a few 

^ * "7| f|lTTr]i||r gems by Yan dbr Helst, some Van Ostades, a couple 

/j| |f of CuYPS, and as many as you like by Homney, Bobeets, 

/f ./Ji I"/ V \ Corot, and marvellous Meissonier ; a nice pick from Flanders ; 

just something to go ofi with from Spain and Italy, and have a 
I ^ appropriately ready to cart away the Dutchmen 

to our private residence, and we'll never trouble Hertford House, 
j nor any gallery again, that is when Detectives are on duty. 

Hertford House will be on our visiting list, when- 
I LOVE TOTJ WITH ALL MY WITH ALL MY ibTjTiVD, MY ever iu towu, for some time to come. We forgot Gainsborough; 

Vsomm, MY ” so, while the cart is at the door, just put in No. 42, Portrait 

ntermpting), “Yes, I know. But all that means so of Mrs. Robinson, and Sir Joshua’s No. S6, and pack 'em off to 

Our Own Collector. | 

“ AT ?=1 WiT ‘MON-^TRAUB- ARTHM ” Wednesday last was the Press day. Guardians and police 

AkS EST MONSTRAkB ARTBM. alert: very curious as to what impressions the 

)ubt of it. The art of Arts is to display works of art to Press-men might carry away with them. Never saw a place so 




r S:^A 1-t 


EVERY TS OUGHT, MT ” 

She {internopting), “Yes, 
Little ! ” 


‘ARS EST ‘MONSTRAEE' ARTBM.' 


No doubt of it. The art of Arts is to display works of art to Press-men might carry away with them. Never saw a place so 
the very best advantage. To do this “well and truly," as the guarded and so pblice’d ! Friday a High-and-mighty day, Mr. 
Masons have it, needs a veritable Master of Arts, or several Punch and other distinguished visitors had the honour of 
Masters of Arts. Translate Ars est celare artem properly, and meeting their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
it means “ It is genuine artfulness to hide away your treasures." Wales, being thereto specially invited by the Earl of Rosebery, 

I Undoubtedly, this collection at Hertford House, shows what Sir John Murray-Scott, and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, 
art they had who arranged the present and permanent exhibi- representing the trustees of the Nation's Treasure, who, by 


tion. These Masters are to be congratulated. 

What a sight ! What a show I What a splendid collection of 


choosing Hertford House have, undoubtedly, secured certain 
‘ ‘ immediate advantages ' ' for the grateful public. Mr. Punch, on 


snuff-boxes, bric-h-brac, ivories, miniatures, porcelain and behalf of the Nation, tenders the trustees his heartiest thanks, 
faience, illuminations, china, bronzes, jewelled ornaments, - 


armour and arms, oil paintings and water-colours by all sorts 
of masters, great and small, bequeathed to the nation by Lady SUGGESTED RULES FOR THE G. P. O. 

WaiIjAOE, and here permanently housed. Why, as the poet sings, 1. Letters intended for the Provinces must be posted half 

“ Stayed you here throughout a month, hour before they are written. 

From the very first to the thirty-one' th, 2. There will be no “too late" stamp for letters that are 

Never hy any chance going away, intended to go by a delivery that does not arrive. 

Up aH night and about all day, 3. Papers, if posted in the London office, will not be de- 

Could you master a twentieth part spatched by the Provincial office until notice has been given to 

Of this collection of rarest Art ? " parties interested. 

And the answer is emphatically, “No, you couldn't; not 4. In order to secure the convenience of the permanent 
even were you personally conducted by clever Claude Phillips, officials, letters will be ignored unless they contain stamps to 


the Curator, who could tell you all about everything." Yet, 
, though the house as now arranged makes an admirable museum. 


the amount required by the regulations not yet formulated. 

5. In case of complaint the public will have the option of 


' and is to all intents and purposes in a fairly central situation, writing to St. Martin’ s-le-Grand or Mount Pleasant, and upon | 
the lover of art, who is the visitor here to-day, cannot but feel a the non-receipt of a reply from one of these offices are re- 
bias towards the proposition of Sir Edward Poyntbr, P,R.A. quested to write to the other, and in the event of obtaining 
(who remained in the respectable minority of one, on certain no satisfactory explanation to begin again. 
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SUNDAY AT THE ZOO. 

Mr . MurpJm . “Bxottse mb, Sore ; but can tb dibbot mb to the Goin’ Out 

^NTEANOE ? 


MISSING THE 18TH. 

The Yeteran passed through Tra- 
falgar Square and found the remains of 
wreaths and flowers. Some one had 
not forgotten the date of Gordon Day, 
and there were traces of decorations near 
the column. Even Charles the First had 
been treated with tenderness, and the 
pedestal of his statue covered with flowers. 
Co where he would, the veteran had 
the same experience. By this time 
he had returned to Hyde Park Corner. 


‘‘ My statue as it has ever been ! No 
wreaths, no flags, and yet this is the 
18th of June I 

‘ ‘ ‘Waterloo Bay, * ' cried the street urchin. 
We don't want flags to remember that 
battle, Sir." 


Are you answered now? " asks Shy- 
look; and so also demand the clever 
correspondents who have guessed the 
riddle in the last number. Why, certainly ; 
if it isn’t “ Mandrake," what can it be ? 


KUMm POOET. 

[Wntten in intelligent anticipation of 
events."] 

Air — “ Excelsior 1 " 

Far off the cannon faintly popped 
As in a railway-station stopped 
A special train (propelled by stoem) 

Which bore a party labelled Ooivr, 

Kumati Poort." 

His hat was high ; his brow (beneath) 
Carried it bravely like a wreath : 

" Ticket ! " the Statiop-master cried ; 

He simply answered “ Right inside I 
Kumati Poort ! " 

He saw, as in a doubtful dream, 

His Dutchman getting up her steam ; 

He saw her lights across the bay 
Which he was making for, via 
Kumati Poort. 

Try not the track," the porter said ; 
They’re blowing up the line ahead ! " 
The Chieftain answered “ Shut the door ! ‘ ' 
And inly murmured, as before, 

“ Kumati Poort ! " 

“ Stay I " cried the burghers, ‘‘ stay, O 
stay I 

Don’t take the Capital away ! ’ ’ 

‘‘Fight on, my braves, fight on ! " said ho ; 
“ And note my next address will bo 
Kumati Poort." 

“ Beware the dynamiter’s bomb ! 

Beware the perilous pom-pom I ’’ 

That was the porter’s last goodbye, 

Which drew the following reply : 

“ Kumati Poort.’ 

* * 5 |< * 

A horrid crash — ^a sudden leap 
From ambush on his beauty sleep : 

And somewhere down a rude abyss 
A solemn voice that asked “ Is this 
Kumati Poort ? " 

There at the bottom, safe and sound, 

The aged Capital was found, 

Still grasping, underneath the van, 

A bullion-box whose legend ran : 

“ Kumati Poort." 

Aloof he lay without a sigh, 

Until his headpiece caught his eye ; 

Then said, “ I loved that ruined hat ! 

And now I ’ll never wear it at 

Kumati Poort." O. S. 


GrIob aux Messieurs A.— Messrs. 
Agnew & Sons are now exhibiting “ Les 
Fragonards y** i.e, the decorative canvases 
by Fragonard, formerly at the Maison Mal- 
vilain (what a terrible name !) at Grasse. 
No wonder that this artistic firm in Bond 
Street, who know so well— none better — 
how “ to make hay when the sun shines," 
should have got in these treasures of 
Grasse. “L’Atnant Oouronniy * “Da 
Poursuite,** L' Escalade on le Rendeis- 
vousy^' all charming, and thanks to the 
generosity of the exhibitors the visitor 
will take away “ les somenirs " with him. 
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THE SONG OF THE SUNSHADE. 

[‘‘The Adjutant-General is at work on a sun- 
shade.”— -Jlfr. Wyndham.'l 

Fob. many, many years, 

’Mid a thousand hopes and fears 
I’ve toiled by day and night 
To design a sunshade neat, 

Yet effective and complete, 

But I’ve never, never got it right. 

I thought, when I began, 

’Twas an easy thing to plan, 

And dreaming that the task was brief, 

I selected as my model 
For protecting Tommy’s noddle 
The simple cabbage leaf. | 

It had points, beyond a doubt. 

But, of course, Pall Mall cried out 
In horror at my homely art : 

Such a shade may save the men 
From a blazing sun, but then, 

Of course, we must have something smart.” 

So I started on new lines, 

And I made some fresh designs 
Foribusbies, helmets, forage-caps and such ; 
But none of them were right, 

For some were far too light, 

Some shaded you too little, some too much. 


I have not succeeded yet, 

For the q[uestion is beset 
. With obstacles by no means small ; £ 

And I’m very much afraid 3 

That this elegant sunshade 
Will be never, never made at all. 

EX CATHAY-DRA. 

We charitably assume that our cor- 
respondent in China ( ? Fleet Street) has 
suddenly become, like the June air, 

“ balmy,” but we append his note, for 
what it is worth : — 

Han-Wetl, Friday, Moonlight, 
The Imperial pints — troops, T moan — 
have now openly joined the Boxers, 
and the Boxers mean “going for the 
gloves.” The foreign Admirals said to 
the Chinese Forts, “We will Taku,” and 
they did. General Li-Ing-Tung has been 
degraded for allowing his troops to be 
defeated, but later in the same day 
was promoted for having induced them to 
fight at all. This evening he was again 
degraded, but as, at the same time, he 
received a message conferring on him the 
Order of the Poached Egg and Peacock’s 
Feather be hardly knows what he is, or 


who ho was, and is now seated in the 
Yamen, wearing straws in his hair and 
softly crooning “ ’E dunno where ’e are’’ 
in the Chinese tongue. 

I am now about to join him. 

More Anon-sense. 

A RONDEAU OP THE INEVITABLE. 
Neighbour Jones, for years a score 
Daily we each other bore 
At the street in Camberwell, 

Where at number two you dwell, 

(I reside at number four). 

^hen 1 joined the rifie corps, 

I confess to feeling sore 
That you volunteered as well, 

! Neighbour JONES. 

I Yet I felt it even more 

That, when by the sad sea shore, 

^ Life’s dull tedium to dispel, 

^ I sought out this distant cell 

^ Here I find you, still next door, 

^ Neighbour Jones I 

^ ========;==========: 

3 Not an Advertisement.— Who ’s to rule 
s South Africa after he War? “Milner’S 
r safe.” 



rmnAMAN. “YOTJ AT.i.w.Tr. CHOP-CHOP MB NOW, BTJT "WELLY SOON FOERTN DEVIL OHOP-OHOP POEIIIN DEVIL 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

Bxteaotbd fbom the Diaby of Toby, M.P. 

Eouse of Commons f Moiiday, June 18. — 
“Parliamentary life, dear Toby,“ Prince 
Arthur sighed in my sympathetic ear, 

‘ ‘ would be endurable only lor tbe (Question 
hour. Putting (questions to a Minister is 
the cheapest form of advertisement open 
to borough or county member, and he 
avails himself of it accordingly.” 

Prince Arthur's emotion stirred just 
now by Pickersgill. P., with his pro- 
voking air of sleek gentility, wanted 
to know whether it is intended to 
accelerate registration of Parliamentary 
Voters, so that, in the event of Dis- 
solution in late autumn, the General 
Election may be taken on new register. 
Hard to say whether Prince Arthur were 
more surprised or puzzled. Dissolution I 
Late Autumn I General Election! He 
stared across House at Pickersgill, 
marvelling whether too lavish use of 
hair-oil on Sundays had made him mad. 

“The Hon. Gentleman,” he said, 
“apparently has access to information 
about the Dissolution which is not at my 
disposal.” 

Pickersgill not nearly so innocent 
as he looks. Question craftily drawn 
with intent to extract information on 
burning topic of date of Dissolution. 
Prince Arthur, perhaps unconsciously 
following Apostolic example, once declared 
that upon a particular question he spoke 
as a child. He often does, as far as 
innocency of manner goes. But his lapses 
into childhood have about them something 
reminiscent of Hucklebury Finn. 

Don Jose had his little trouble also at 
Question time ; took it in quite difEerent 
form. Not seen much of Bashmeab- 
Artlett since he came back from his most 
recent travel. Understood to be deeply 
engaged in business arrangements con- 
nected with latest concession obtained 
from Queen of Swaziland. Forget whether 
it is to light the royal palace by electricity, 
to carry an overhead railway through the 
capital, or to introduce system of modern 
sewerage. Bashmead's large sympathies 
withmonarchs in difficulties usually takes 
a practical form. 

Had on paper to-night Question sug- 
gesting that Colonial Office has failed in 
its duties with respect to strengthening 
and relief of British garrison at Kumassi. 
Having written up accusation on Order 
Paper, Bashmead ran away. Most Minis- ! 
tcrs would, in such circumstances, have 
ignored him and his imputations. That 
not Don JosB’s way. Touch him, however 
lightly, from safest end of umbreUa or other 
weapon of ofEence, and out goes his right 
arm, the assailant finding himself in atti- 
tude of temporary repose. Insisted on 
answering the Question though it was not 
put ; triumphantly vindicated his depart- 
ment. 
















Father Nevtune, “Bust my Bulkheads and shiver my Compartments, have I got 
TO LEARN German at my time op life ! ” 


Business done. — s Stirring news from 
China. Genuine surprise of the Forts. 
“We’ll Tak’u,” they said, dropping into 
the Scotch vernacular at sight of the 
cosmopolitan men - of - war at mouth of 
river. Whereas the combined fleet took 
them, 

Tuesday . — It must be admitted that 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden had 
rather a cool reception. It was Cap’en 
Tommy Bowles who introduced him, 
leading him in and walking him round, 
riding two bare-backed steeds after the 
manner of the circus. House in^ Com- 
mittee on Army Estimates. Question ofj 
remounts for troops in South Africa under 
discussion. Cap’en Tommy, who, ere he 
went to sea before the mast, served in 
the horse marines, insisted that Swedish 
warrior-king’s was the only way. “ Had 
two horses to every trooper,” said the 
Cap’en. Consequence was he thought 
nothing of moving his men ninety miles 
a day. Till British War Office followed 


example of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden the Empire would have no chance 
with its enemies at the gate. 

Military men, jealous of interference 
of an old salt in their affairs, pooh-poohed 
the Cap’en. Jeffreys said Colonel of 
British cavalry regiment would be only 
too grateful if he were provided with a 
mount for each of his troopers. One 
man one vote all very well in its way. 
What Jeffreys wanted to see established 
was the rule of one trooper one horse. 

The Cap’en forlornly leading away 
Charles the Twblth of Sweden and his 
two chargers, question of forage cap for 
TOMMY Atkins turned on. This brought 
up Fergusson with delightful stream of 
personal recollection. Across his mind 
there flashed, as the Markiss would say, 
the vision of a sweet little thing of seven- ' 
teen, in short skirts, disclosing a peep of 
white stocking (Sir James was particular 
, about the colour) and shoes tied across a 
high instep with black ribbon. Looking 
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back over the oldjpages of Punch, we see 
her tripping thro’ John Leech’s pictures. 
Fbrgusson, who, though he doesn ’t look it, 
served in the Grenadier Guards fifty years 
ago, saw the maiden in the flesh, tripping 
across St. James’s Park. 

How she came on the scene this even- 
ing in discussion on a vote for £4, 680, 000 
for Army Clothing is a story too involved 
to trace. Everyone expected austere 
Chairman of Committees would role her 
out of order. Like the rest of us, Lowthee 
entranced by the pathos of the incident. 
In a work-a-day world there was some- 
thing charming in this spectacle of a 
veteran, who for more than fifty years has 
served the State (and himself) in various 
climes, in divers capacities, babbling with 
softened tone and dimmed eyes of the 
short-petticoated nymph of more than 
yesteryear. Business done, — ^Forty millions 
voted, and all over by a quarter to nine. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — ^The Markiss 
in uncommonly high spirits to-night. Made 
two speeches, which, if they could only 
have been heard, would have been delight- 
ful. Been furtively studying the oratorical 
manner of Mr. WBIB ; result not quite a 
success. Member for Ross and Cromarty 
has a private hydraulic process, whereby 
he draws his voice up from his boots . Secret 
his own : effect curiously thrilling. The 
Maekiss, trying to adopt the system, 
proves hopeless failure. In case of Mr. 
Weir, after preliminary creaking of 
machinery is hushed, his voice rolls 
through House with deep hollow sound 
that makes the flesh creep. The Markiss 
confidentially communicates his good 
things to his own chest, and there they 
I remain locked up. Now and then he 
lifts his head, opens his moutli, and the 
hungry audience hears half a sentence, 
the Markiss provokingly dropping his 
head-on his chest just when he’s coming 
to the point. 

Made two speeches to-night. One 
understood to be distantly connected 
with Uganda; the other certainly dealt 
with monument to Oliver Cromwell. 
That ’s about all it is safe to assert. 

It was on his way home that Markiss 
disclosed secret of his jovial mood. 

“You. fellows are always girding at 
me,” he said, “about my ignorance of 
anything connected with the People. I 
remember, Toby, how you chaffed me 
when, opposing John Lubbock’s Early 
Closing Bill, I catalogued what the wife 
of a working man usually brought home 
for tea, including candles, coals, a rasher 
of bacon, and half a pint of paraffin oil. 
Thought you were very clever, I daresay, 
showing up my ignorance. Look here. 
What do you think of this ? ” 

Markiss fished out of roomy waistcoat 
pocket scrap of newspaper. 

“ A lady reached the mature age of 
eighty-eight, and, therefore, presumably 
knowing .what she’s about, temporarUy 


withdraws from honourable retirement in 
the Scarborough Workhouse, and does an 
afternoon’s shopping. What does she bring 
home? Listen. Here’s the catalogue as 
officially recorded. 

Bacon, sausages, brawn, cheese, four smoked 
haddocks, a crab, a pound of onions, a large jam 
tart, two teacakes, pastry, biscuits, three lemons, 
three oranges, two packets of sweets, half a pound 
of tea, two ounces of coffee, two pounds of sugar, 
and a small flask of whisky. 

Now my list, full and varied I admit, was 
nothing compared with that. But it was 
on the same lines, and I hope you’ll find 
an opportunity of apologising for your 
hasty comments.” Business Done- — Don 
Josi^ carries his Australian Commonwealth 
Bill through Committee amid salvoes of 
applause from the Colonies. 

Friday. --House learns with regret that 
P. and 0. Sutherland means to retire 



Sir Thomas Sutherland hoists the “ Blue Peter.” 

(The signal of his early departure will cause 
very general regret.) 

from the scene at close of present Parlia- 
ment. It will be a distinct loss in a 
quarter not too crowded. Sutherland’s 
name not often appears in Parliamentary 
reports. When he does speak, shows that 
his habitual silence is not due to inca- 
pacity to express himself in clear and 
forcible language. A man of affairs, as con- 
trasted with a man of words. He is of the 
kind that gives solidity to the character, 
weight to the Counsels of Parliament. 
Haven’t too many of his class. House 
could better spare a more fluent man. 

Business done. — Committee on Civil 
Service Estimates. Walter Lqng re- 
ceives tender but hearty acknowledg- 
ment of his national service in extinguish- 
ing Babies. Had a hard time. Pluckily 
held on and now has exceeding great 
reward' of complete success. 


MIS-DIRECTED MSS, 

TV.— Things (never) seen. The Contrihutofs 
Ideal. 

[While not unmindful of the delicate literary 
compliment implied, we would like to remind our 
correspondent that it is scarcely advisable for him 
to address his MS. to the Editor of the Amdmy 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C.] 

The Editor read through his daily batch of 
a hundred letters with close attention. He 
then gave directions that they should all 
appear at an early date, in leaded type, and 
in prominent positions. They deal with 
uninteresting subjects in a verbose 
manner,” he explained to the sub-editor. 

“ But a tear trembled on his eyelash— 

“ they are dear, so dear to their authors. 
They will be so pleased to see them in 
print.” Then, overcome by a wave of 
sudden emotion, the chief wrung the hand 
of his colleague. After a moment’s 
silence— broken only by the distant roar 
of traffic, the screeching of news-boys, 
and the murmur of innumerable organs— 
the Editor said, “How many war poems 
have we received to-day ? ” 

“ OlVo hundred, ’ ’ was the cheerful reply. 
“They are falling off in numbers.” 

“We must publish them in a special 
supplement,” remarked the Editor, de- 
cisively. “ I suppose they all transgress, 
as usual, the bounds of good-sense, good- 
temper and good-taste ? ” he added care- 
lessly* 

“Undoubtedly,” said his colleague. 

“I’m glad of that,” sighed the Editor : 

“ it’s always so distressing to have to deal 
with verso of artistic merit and lofty 
sentiment. By the way, see that the 
writers’ names are printed in bold, black 
type, and send a copy of the issue to each 
contributor together with one of the usual 
printed forms.” 

The sub-editor nodded, and smiled with 
pleasure at the thought of his delightful 
task. Then he took up a printed form 
and regarded it thoughtfully. “The 
Editor humbly requests that the contri- 
butor will favour him with as many poems 
upon trite subjects as the contributor’s 
genius may dictate.” Then he looked up. 
“ You know, of course, that the paper is 
decreasing in circulation at the rate of a 
thousand copies a week 

“ Yes, excellent,” murmured the Editor. 
“After all, journalism is but philanthropy 
writ large.” 

The soldier lives by doughty deeds 
All told in history’s pages, 

Who wages war supplies his needs 
For war supplies his wages. 

“ The Man in the Street ” has become a 
crowd. There ’s no space for another man 
in this or any other street. Please let 
us never hear of him again. 
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Academic Prayer (An), 148 

Ad Alureduiu Damnodignuin, 88 

Ad Bacchmn, 135 

” Ad Leones ! " 410 

All but Official, 446 

Almost Prendi, 244 

Anticipated History, 217 

Apologetic, 41 

Apology (An), 68 

“Armed Nation” <An), 882 

Arms A Ja Mode, 452 

“ Ars est ‘ Mons^rare ‘ Artem,” 456 

Alt of Parody (The) 288 

As Others see Us, 170 

As We see Ourselves, 243 

At a Theatre or Two, 182 

At ihe Mutual Admiration Club, 813 

At the Queen’s Hall, 114 

Auri fames, 18 

Ballade of the Ephemeral (A). 297 
Ballad of Distressful Exit (A), 402 
Bar and its Groaning (The), 344 
Bar One, 315 
Besting the Budget, 199 
Bicyclist’s Benison (The), 188 
Bitter Cry (A), 416 
Blessed Heritage (The), 110 
Book of Beauty (The), 17, 28, 100, 118, 
224, 260, 2,8, 826, 428 
Breaking the Bank at Monte Carlo, 278 
Britannia Liberatrix, 31U 

Uttdergrad (The), 85 
g(A), 468 
'A\ goo 

Bus, Bus, BlUJ, 89 
By Telephone, 236 
Capital Train (The), 423 
Carnivals and Togas, 404 
Oarpe Diem, 439 
“ Cassandra " Cuttings, 242 
Cat’s Meat Square, 24 
Cause and Effect, 78 
Chadband in the Transvaal, 206 
“ Cherches la Femme ! ” 264 
Cliina for the Chinese, 483 
Circumlocution Cabinet (The), 46 
civil Service Examination Paper, 188 
Clementina, I9d, 214 
Coaleidoscope (A>, 291 
“ Coelum nec Animum mutant,” 28, 48 
Common Forms for the Use of Field- 
Cornets, 170 
Concessions!, 208 
Confessions of a Tripper, 273 
Congratulations, 1 
Oonspuez Joe 1 68 
Contradiction (A), 318 
Contra bmithum, 382 
Coolie Corps (The), 64 
Counsel of Perfection (A) 135 
Couple of Criticisms (A), 29 a 
C ourtesy h la Suisse, 826 
Cry from Piccadilly Circus (A), 65 
Cum Grano, 129 

Cupid and the Vicar of Swale, 105 
Cycle of Crime (A), 165 
Dangee of Doubled-barrelled Names, 862 
Darby Jones on the City and Sub., 294 
W' Darby Jones refers to the Derby, ^6 
Darkened Room (The), 87 
Debut of Bimbashi Joyce (The), 13 
“ Declined with Thanks,” 296 
“ Deeply Veldt,” 424 
Depreciations, 46, 128, 352 
Derby Triplet (A), 387 
Devil s Advocates, 8^0 
Diary of a “Peace” Orator, 220 
Dieu et Mon Droit, 172 


Lirummagem 
Bunting Son 
’Bus Ballad I 


Diplomacy H la War Office, 309 
Don J.’a Wager in a Nutshell, 166 
“ Dock" of Greenshawes (The), 141, 169 
Drama with a Purpose, 96 
Duologue (A), 170 
Eliza ex Machine, 78 
“ English ” for the “ British," 422 
English History for French Schools, 403, 
420, 451 

Essence of Parliament, 74, 103, 121, 139, 
157, 175, 193, 211, 229, 247, 265, 283, 
319, 838, 355, 378, 391, 409, 445 
Ex-Commander Rosebery-Bunsby, 42 
Expostulation (An), 400 
Facing the Music, 186 
Farewell, our werry Untrim-built, 291 
Farewell Visit (A), 181 
Father Thames loquitur, 328 
Father Thames’s Tip, 218 
Few W-a-n-t-s (A), 98 
Flat Burglary, 429 
Foot-notes to History, 265 
From a Bachelor Uncle's Diary, 67, 85 
From Mr. Punch to Mr. Pepys, 87 
Further Relief (A), 399 
Gaiety of London (The), 147 
General’s Post-Bag (The), 38\ 427 
Genuine “Subscription Night” at the 
Co vent Garden Opera-House (4), 152 
Giving themselves Airs, 868 
Glass of Old Madeira (A), 69 
Glossary of War Terms, 274 
GoldsmiDhs’ Company at the Haymarket, 
56, 86 

“ Happy Returns,” 436 
“ Here we are again ! ” 7 
Hie indicat Suspendisse Vestimenta, 223 
Hints for the Amateur Gardener, 111, 
127 272 

“Hope "for the Best, 114 
Ideal Member (The), 48 
II Teatro Italiano, 879 
Imperial Babe (The), 273 
“In a Good Cause,” 109, 127. 145, 163, 
183, 218, 235, 272, 325, 356, 421 
Incircumi'Cripnbleness, 280 
luas and Outings, 440 
Inspector’s Lament (The), 464 
Inspiration, Aspiration, 41 
In Statue Quo, 319 

“ In the Multitude of Counsellors,” 78 
In the Name of the Law— Sauce, 294 
In Vindication of Science, 226 
Islington in Anus, 364 
Japanese Loans, 58 
Joea Darwiuiana, 488 
John Buskin, 81 
Khaki, 44 

Kind Congratulations, 31 
Kings in Exile, 190 
Kumati Poort, 467 
La Coquette malgr6 lui, 433 
Lady Habart, 804, 322, 840 
Latest Volksleyd (The), 866 
Law and l^e Prophets (The), 2'i7 
L. 0. 0. V. £. s. d., 366 
L’Enl^vement, 861 
“ Lest we Forget,” 416 
Letters to the Celebrated, 146, 814 
Little Comparison (A), 405 
Little Learning (A), 256 
Little Queenie’s Gide to Dollshonse 
Etiket, 6, 26, 40 
Lydditis, 297 
Lyrist’s Lament (A), 345 
mGDA, 850 

“ Man in the Street ” (The), 63 
Manning the Admiralty, 867 


Manuel de la Conversation, 92, 110, 132, 
160, 186, 204, 240, 268, 276, 290, 310, 
334, 397 

Martyrdom of Stockwell (The), 161 
Masterpieces Modernised, 49, 67, 99, 117, 
171. 189, 308 

Matnmonial School (The), 68 
Matter of Interest (A), 368 
Mems. for the Multitude, 57 
Mis-directed MSS.. 881, 409, 417 
MocLern Socrates (The), 307 
More Messages, 339 

Mr. Hadden’s Preferment, 357, 375, 898 
Mr. Punch's Eighth Wonder of the 
World, 279 

M^^stery of the Thames (A), 349 
My Valentine, 111 
“ Name to Conjure with ” (A), 237 
National Anthem, 388 
“Nerve,” 833 
New Canon (The), 351 
New Franchise (The), 302 
New Gallery and some Old Pictures, 342 
New Intruder (A), 61 
New Shop (The), 01 
Next Benefit (The), 453 
Nice for Him, 163 
No Room to Live, 206 
Nos et Mutamur, 27 
Note to Mr. Alfred Austin (A), 98 
“ Nottingham Lambs ” (The), 241 
Object Lesson (An), 289 
Object Lesson for Skippers, 402 
Ode to an Appreciative Cow, 832 
Officer, Gentleman, and Scholar, 277 
On a Near Prospect of Dissolution, 406 
Once in a Century, 50 
One Amongst our New-Year Hopes, 28 
Open to Alteration, 397 
Operatic Notes, 364, 386, 400, 418, 436, 454 
Operatic Stores (The), 33 
Orchestral Stoire (An), 168 
Ormsby St. John’s Heir, 123 
Our Bocking-Offlee 1, 22, 42, 60, 73, 94, 
112, 130, 152, 164, 1855, 202, 222, 240, 
263, i71, 296, 310, 327, 848, 361, 880, 
410, 418, 435, 451 

Our Own "Private View,” B.A., 337 
Page from a Celestial Diary, 93 
Pantokephalolutron (The), 177, 196 
Pans Beside Herself, 388 
Parlour Bored-ers at the Gaiety, 427 ’ 
Passing of Silomo (The), 298 
Patriot Abroad (The), 154 
Patriot and the Khaki Gent (The), 325 
Pauper or Patroit, 116 
Peltmg the Painters, 884 
Perils of the Road, 151 
Piece with One Great Feature (A^, 312 
Place aux Dames, 825 
Plaint of the Injured Parodist, 442 
Play-producer’s Vade Mecum (The), 295 
Polite Letter- Writer (The), 2 
Politics in Nursery Land, 274 
Poor Man’s Motto (A), 248 
Portion of Portia (The), 320 
Post-Mistress of Van Wyk’s Vlei (The), 
213 

Postal Progress, 438 
Posthistorio Peeps, 441 
Precious Poems, 55, 111, 183, 170, 193 
President of Oceania (A), 447 
Presidents’ Duet (The), 462 
Principal Questions for 1900, 18 
Private Clothes, 281 
Private Views of the R.A., 383 
PubUe Man (The), 380 
Publishers, please note, 801 


Punch, 346 

Quest of the Remote (The), 294 
Quite on the Cards, 362 
Quite out of the Common, 249, 267, 284 
Rain ! 158 

Rebus m Arduis, 446 

Recent Capture of London (The), 280 

Regent Street, 258 

“ Regular Rip (A),” 434 

Remonstrance (A), 168 

Resurrection-Pie, 225 

Returning the Compliment, 363 

Roses and Tartars, 8 

Roundel of Drawbacks (A), 236 

Sage Suggestions to the L.O.O., 406 

Sardine-Box Railway (The), 97 

Scene at any Government Office, 161 

Scjuool Bid of the Future (A), 150 

Shakspeare and the War, 285 

Sheridan at the Haymaiket, 238 

Short Service System (The), 899 

Sic itur ad Astra, 18 

“ Sic Transit,” 400 

Sine Qua Non (The), 421 

Snowed. Up, 136 

Sober Scots, 97 

Soldiering at Home, 344 

Soliloquies, 134 

Some one had blundered, 296 

Some Points about Arbitration, 242 

Some Reasons Why, 135 

Something like an Object Lesson, 2t2 

Song of the Sunshade (The), 468 

Song of the War Correspondent, 820 

Sonnet from the Ponuguese (A), S59 

Soites Shakspearianee, 81 

South African Gazetteer (The), 422 

Sportive Songs, 2? 2 

Steyn at the bottom of the Weil, 344 

Strange Experience (A), 200 

Suggt stions for Earl’s Court, 867 

Supplementary Catalogue (A), 332 

“ Bure as Eggs is Eggs,” 398 

Surprising, 78 

Swmg of the Pendulum (The), 20 
Symbolism, 186 

“Tempest” in a Tea-cup (The), 330 
TennieTs Cartoons, 832 
Thoughts and Aphorisms, etc., 298 
Three Liitle Patriots, 148 
Three Vagabonds of Trinidad, 411 
To a Certain Plebiscite, 206 
To a Messenger from Mars, 184 
To Authors, 112 
To a Welsh Lady, 844 
To Col. R. S. S. Baden-Powell, 81 
To England, 882 
To Liz, 422 

To Phyllis who Smokes, 218 
To Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 80 
To the Clerk of the Weather, 387 
To the Editor, who may command Him 
Anything, 170 
To the G. P. 0., 220 
Tourist and the Flag (The), 279 
Transmigrations of Mr. Labouchere, 441 
Twentieth Century (The), 24 
Two Visits, 76 
Unconventionalities, 308 
Under Revision, 64 
Under the Beerbohm Tree, 62 
UnpacMng the Wedding Presents, 423 

“ Up went the price of 846 

Valediction (A), 214 
Valentine’s Day, 1900, 139 
Varium et Mutabile Semper,” 163 
Very Free Translation (A), 388 
Very Hard Cases, 86 
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Vexed Question (A), 483 
Volcano (The), 183 

Volunteers and the Experts (The), 63 
Wail of the Wobbler (The), 82 
Wanderings of a Peace Mission, 404 
War and Peace, 116 
War “News,*’ 96 
Waste Land in the Park, 898 
Way they have in the Cavalry (The), 292 
Way to the Service (The), 129 
Weatin* for the Queen (The), 18 1 ) 

What’s in a Name, 307 
What to do with Him, 17^2 
When We “ Figures of Speech Philan- 
der, 286 

Whip out r'f Parliament (A), 289 
Witch-Doctor Kipling, 201 
With Com Paul, 418 

LA.RQ-B ENGRiVINGS. 

Advanoid Austr-^lia, 299 
Before the Fall f f the Flag, 839 
“Bravo, Bobs 1” 168 

Eleventh Hour (“ilhe^, 335 
Pull of Bet*"ource, 19i 
Good Wishes, 268 
Handsome Offer (A), 209 
Hanalng together, 66 
Holding the Bridge, 88 
Home Defence, 119 
• ‘ Hoop-la t” 407 
Imperial Dispensary (The), 871 
“ Least Said soonest Mended,” 

Legacy of Dhcord ( 4), 459 
“Never say Die I” 187 
“ Open Door " (The), 28 
Pocket versus bentiment, 227 
“ Pro Patrid,” 10, 11 
Question of the Day (A). 217 
Quite Understood, 358 
“ Regrettable Incident” (A), 443 
■Shifting his Capital, 426 
True Irish Welcome (A), 245 
Warning (A), 47 
Who said “Dead”? 173 

SMA.LL ENGRAVINGS. 

Academy Pictures, 343 
African Wild Animals’ Preservation, 401 
AmaVur Golfer and Slow Caddy, 20 | 

’Arry Rook-Shooting, 867 i 

Artist and Lady Models, 99 
Artists not in the R.A., 387 
Artist B Unfinished Pictures, 402 
Auctioneer Selling a “ Turner,” 416 
Baggage arriving in Camp, 4 
Ballonr a Non-Supporter, 39 
Bell of New York— amended, 378 
Bertie’s New Hat, 290 
Best Man to his own Grandfather, 26 
Bohbie and the Boer Children, 308 
Bobbie’s hated Friend, 206 
Boers Storing Guns and “ Hambiticn,” 3 71 
Boy and Guardsman’s Byes, 291 
Britannia and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 208 
Britannia welcomes the Khedive, 437 
Britennia welcomes the “ Powerful,” 221 
Brown and the Cuckoo Clock, 207 
Brown s Teneriffe Cigars, 816 
Cahby and Lady Fare’s Half-crown, 827 
Capturing Bottled Beer, 436 
Careful Irish Oar-driver (A), 261 
Casting Ply-line behind, 219 
Chamberlain and the Live Shell, 69 
Charity and the Royal Commissioner, 131 
Charlie's Letter ftom the Fronti 277 
Charlie’s Line hooks Maudie’s Hair, 368 
Children beating a Pall, 148 
Children’s Hospital Show (The), 821 
Coachman’s Scratched Face (A), 279 
Oolher’s Eipplanation of Blank Spaces, 217 
Commissionaire and Convivial Gent, 189 
Conciliatory Drill-book for British Army, 
67 

Convicted Contractor and Punch 289 
Council of Political Warriors, 26 
Country Lady and Housebreakers, 445 
Cronje and Napoleon’s Shade, 187 
Crying Boy in Railway Oaniage, 286 
Crystal Palace Umbrella Stand, 446 
Curate and a Wealthy Parvenu, 186 
Cutting a figure on the Ice, 112 
Debtor and the Boy with a Bill, 86 
Derby Day in the ]^man Period, 879 
Doctor an<i Patient’s Gruel, 74 
Dripping Angler and Friend, 408 
Dr. Leyds on Russian Frontier, 96 
Early Cffers to Sweep away Snow, 189 
Elderly Golfer and Nurse-Girl, 96 
Ebh^’s English History, 211 
Excited Pair Sportwoman (An), 40 
Fair Widow and Cremation, 810 
Farmer and Fat Pig, 810 
Farmo-r Giles and Cricketers, 489 
Fa-hiou Contributor to “Classy Bits,” 
280 . . 

Father an^ Son’s Clothes, 60 ^ 


Father Neptune learning German, 461 
Fisherman’s Appetite for Lunch, 94 
Fisherman uses Strong Language, 344 
Fish from a Remnant Bale, 181 
Fishing Man and Farm Dogs. 440 
Fishing Man and the Boll, 185 
Fishing Man and the Cadger, 132 
Fishing Man climbing a Tree, 271 
Pishing Man’s broken Rod, 150 
Football Match (4), SOi 
Flying D utehman (The) 331 
Formidable Tramp and Fisherman, 240 
Pox-Shooting on Horseback, 73 
Freddy a Stranger to the Boors, 2 
Frenchman and Marquis s Bags, 104 
Georgis’s Third Piece of Cake, 76 
German Band and 0ow«<, 351 

Germania arming Kruger, 78 
German Prince’s Apprenticeship, 3 a 7 
Gillies’ Mounted Force (The), 30 
Girl with Swelled Face, 405 
Golfour Bacterii (The) 129 
Good-lonking Couple (A), 66 
Goschen aud the Goa s, 1 ii 
Governess and Childwn, ^4 
Governess and Lazy Girl Pupil, 92 
Groom and Hunting Lady s Hat 163 
Hairdresser’s Sporting Customer, 388 
Half-and-half Seaside Visitor (A\ 91 
Harry and Santa Claus’s Football 17 
Hedwiu “ taking the Shilling,” 133 
Hibernia’s Farewell to the Queen, 29^ 
Hint to Illustrated Paper Artists, 223 
His very dear Wife, 68 
Hoisting the Man in Khaki, 369 
Holding on by the Reins, 68 
Honeyincon Couple amongnt Ruins, 116 
Horse and his Master (A), 77 
Horse’s Foot in Hunting Man’s Pocket 
147 

Horse that won Matches (A), 27 
Horse wrongly Harnessed, 313 
Horsey Man’s proof of Love, 63 
Host’s bf st Port in the Cellar, 458 
Hunting Man and Notice Board, n 1 
Hunting Men and a Hedge, 186 
Hniiting through PlooiJs, 200 
Huntsman’s Son out in Khaki, 97 
Husband reading War News to Wife, 4 7 
Imperial Yeoman and Regular Officer, 265 
Inebriate at Ascot (An), 428 
Irish Gent at the ‘*ch ol, 457 
Irish Policeman and Broken Window, 374 
Irish Soldier and his Sweetheart, 297 
Jack who is like his Father, 113 
Jenkins’s Motor Oar and Horses, 384 
“Joe Chamberlain ’'—the big Gun, 99 
Jones sitting on his Wife’s Hat, 423 
Jumping a Ditch or Canal, 23 
Jumping a Fence backwards, 135 
Kitty's rtmark to Stay-at-home Captain, 


Kruger aud Portuguese Loan, 326 
Ladies discussing a pretty Nurse, 164 
Ladies discussing Mother s Marriage, 381 

Ladies’ Hockey Match. 242 

Lady and the Country Lane, 274 
Lady examining School-girls, 224 
Lady’s Ears being bored, 22 

Lady’s Khaki Dress, 44 
Lady staying to Lunch, 152 
Lagjng little Scotch Boy (A), 170 

Lancers in Soutn 105 

Landlord has raised the Bent, 180 
Lecky’s Page-boy and Punch, 18 
Leno Light Horse (The), 21 n 

Leyds Woodpecker “ tapping Wires, ill 

Lion, Bear, and Chinese Dragon, 4i.) 

Little Binks on his Night Mare, 213 
Little Boy and J^^m Twts, 2W 
Little Boy defining “ High Birds, 81 
Little Boys in an Omnibus, 24 
Little Boy’s Question In Church, 4-2 
Little Girl and Baby's Eyes, 268 
Little Girl and Hens Eggs, 128 
Little Girl and the Lost ^at, 110 
Little Girl and the Newsvendor, 123 
Little Girl looking for “ Umbrage, 84 
Little Gun’s Complaint (A), 6 
Little Husband and j; . w 

Looking after an Epsom Bookie, 8b < 

Lord Roberts Shilling (The), 87 
Love in Khaki, 404 

Lover’s Inadequate Declaration (A), 456 
Lowther Arcade Soldiers, 37 
Mabel and Mamma s New Dress, 294 
Mabel and the Hot Kitten, 45 
Mabel’s Reason for not going Out, 18- 
Maid going into a Gentleiu^ 

Maior on board a Transport, 278 
Making a refusing Hunter 

JK^’Dou'glaa '"f 
Master Jack 
Meeting of 

Melton Groom’s Complaint (A), 220 
Miss Charming’s Jalentin^ 116 

Miss Priscilla reading Po^.l^ 

Mistress and Newly-engaged Cook, 184 

Motor Car’s extra I^ad (A), 441 

Mounting a Biting Horse, llj 

Mr. do Oourcy’s 

Mr. Green, an Ideal 

Mr. Jones’s l>orrowed “ Kver, 204 

Mr. Punch crossing Muddy Stieet, 108 

Mr. Punch’s Museum, 3i, 91, 560 

Mr. Punch’s New Colours, 6 

Mrs. Snobbington’s Morning CjU, 278 

New Heir to Scotch Est^e, 862 

Non-Sporting Lady and Greyhound, 296 

Not a Poet, but a Proser, 256 

Nursery Infantry and Mamma, 41 



Nursery Rhymes in Greek, 199 
Old and New Link Men, 67 
Old Gent Fly-fishing, 454 
Old Gent reading war News, 44 
Old Gentleman’s Rheumatism, 334 
Ol i Giles and Miss Marjorie, 188 
Olga's talk with the Cook, 268 
One of a Clever Family, 221 
Opening the Parliamentary Campaign, 75 
Osman Digna a Prisoner, 79 
Our Artist at the Back, 145 
Oiit-<»f* /Pork Man and the W<»rk 803 
Oxford or Cambridge? 2l8 
Paris and Loudon, 329 , 

Parlour-Maid on Waiting at Lunch, 226 
Parvfluu’s Picture by Titian, 61 
Pat hiding his absent Shirt, 1U9 
Pedestrian and Fallen Ilustio, 412 
Photographing little Boy, 62 
Policeman and Perambulator, 468 , 

Portrait of a Calculating Gentleman. 32 
Portraits with drawn Expression, 452 
Private View (Tlie), 320 
Pro-Boer Schoolboy (A), 451 
Professor and Aspiring Vocalist, 40 
Punch as Henry the Fifth, 1 13 
Punch proposing Queen’s Health, 866 
Punch welcomes the Prince, 2r6 
Putting G.C.B. on Horse-Box, 427 
Puzzled Kangaroo (The), 466 
Ready-made Coats (of-Arms), 283 
Rector's Wife and Lady Visitor, 406 
Result of a Stop-the-War Meeting, 243 
Riding Masterand Yeomanry Candidate, 98 
RUe of King Coal, 27 
Roberts and Kitchener at Hloemfontem, 
307 

Roman Trooping of the Colour, 4 
Rough Channel Passage (A), 31-8 
Russian Autolycus (The), 383 
Sale of a Roaring Horse, 183 
Salisbury and Pillar-post, 2o7 
Sandy McPherson’s Half-crown, 112 
School Inspector and Children, 8 
School Inspector and Lady Teacher, 416 
Scotchman’s disappointing Host, 100 
Scotchman's Pishing and Shooting, lB3 
Seats of the Mighty, 146, 219 
Sectional View of London Street, 127 
Selling Bikes at Tattcrsall’e, 276 
Shakspeare’s Quartos, 325 
Sketch of the Boat Race, 218 
Smelling a Fox, 237 
Smoker consuming Matches, 861 
Soldiers’ Blankets Soak up Rain, 424 
Soldier’s Christmas Presents (A), 46 
Spiders and the Hornet, 145 
Sporting Youth and the Derby, 862 
Sportsman’s Difficulty with Greyhounds, 
163 

Stem Father and Daughter, 146 
Stout Golfer's Lost Ball, 60 
Stout Lady and Muddy Road, 314 
Stout Yeoman's Small Khaki, 66 
Stout Youth's Christian Name, 82 
Street Boys discussing Boers, 9S 
Subaltern's Stratagems for Leave, 809 
Suggestion for Ac^emy Pictures, 3* 0 
Swell asking Lady a Conundrum, 205 
Taking hU Gees to South Africa, 259 
Tapestry Visit to Paris Exhibition, 897 
Tattooing the Baby's Arm, 328 
Tearful Pupils’ Music Lesson, 114 
Ticket Clerk and Smoking Boy, 899 
Tipsy Diner’s Railway Ticket, 880 
Tipsy Husband on Mafeking Night, 386 
Tommy and the Piece of O^e, 238 
Tommy playing at being Besieged, 882 
Tommy’s Blunting Weight increasiog, 88 
Tommy striking a Match, 201 
Town HaU, and the King s Arms, 80 
Tragedian and Cheap Eggs, 3 
Tramp and Lady Cook, 438 
Trooper aud South African Locust, 190 
Tutor questions Pupil on Marriage, 2U8 
Two Artists in Paris, 256 
Two Artists on Varnishing Day, 316 
Two Ladies discussing Matrimony, 43 
Two little Girl Philosophers, 296 
Two Ostlers, 289 
Two Ravens (The), 149 
Umbrellas on Hire, 236 
Vicar and Intoxicated Villager, 57 
Vicar’s Daughter’s Bicycle, *247 
Vicar’s Wife and Old Rustic, 348 
Village Alehouse Politicians, 161 
Violoncello and Fog, 19 
Volunteer who would "be in Pretoria, 86 
War and Famine, 811 
War Feeling in the Nursery, 169 
Washerwoman and English Language, 298 
Washerwoman’s Boy’s Dilemma, 104 
Wet and Dry Lecturer (A), ji62 
Why the Horse is for Sale, 346 
Why the War Office rejected Him, 175 
Winter Visit to the North (A), 184 
Yeomanry’s Scouting Manoeirvres, 1’29 
Yeomanry Trooper’s Horses (A), 49 
Youth and the Stage, 19 
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